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TO  THE   PACIFIC  AND  RETURN. 

MABEL  E.    CREWS,    '10. 

WHAT  wonders  and  glories  lie  in  the  heart  of  our  great 
West,  and  what  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  explore  them ! 
The  Canadians  cannot  have  any  really  definite  or  comprehensive 
idea  of  our  great  Dominion  until  we  sample  for  ourselves  the 
delights  it  has  to  offer.  ^^Your  wonderful  Canada,  with  its 
magnificent  mountains,  forests  and  rivers,  was  well  worth  coming 
all  these  thousands  of  miles  to  see,"  were  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  many  cultured  and  travelled  Europeans  paying  un- 
bounded homage  to  our  natural  beauties- 

We  left  Calgary  in  the  distance  at  a  very  early  hour  of  the 
morning,  as  we  had  spent  the  night  there  in  order  to  see  the 
mountains  by  daylight.  Passing  through  the  Gap,  a  narrow 
opening  between  vertical  walls  of  cliff,  the  foothills  come  into 
view.  Presently  we  are  speeding  along  the  valley  of  the  Bow 
River,  and  then  suddenly,  in  all  the  glory  of  an  unsurpassed 
sunrise,  our  first  view  of  the  mountains  bursts  upon  us.  What  an 
indescribable  moment!  On  every  side  tower  great  castellated 
crags  and  massive  snow-tipped  peaks,  their  shining  heads  almost 
enveloped  in  pearl  grey  mists.  As  the  sun  advances  these  gradu- 
ally float  away  and  disappear,  leaving  this  sea  of  mountains 
peacefully  awakening  to  the  glory  of  another  day. 

After  Banff  we  are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains,  and 
it  is  said  that  no  part  of  the  Rockies  exhibits  a  greater  variety 
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of  sublime  and  impressive  scenery.  Although  few  peaks  attain 
an  altitude  of  over  ten  thousand  feet,  they  lose  none  of  their 
attractiveness  and  charm  because  of  this.  Unlike  the  Selkirks, 
farther  west,  which  are  mostly  clad  with  an  infinite  variety  of 
odorous  pines,  shrubs  and  flowers,  the  Rockies  are  practically 
barren,  and  hence  more  rugged  and  impressive.  Here  and  there 
a  grey  gaunt  shape  overcaps  its  fellows  or  stretches  its  great 
base,  as  does  ' '  Castle  Mountain ' '  for  miles,  its  turrets  and  battle- 
ments vividly  representing  a  rugged  old  rampart. 


KICKING   HORSE   RIYER. 


A  few  miles  farther  on  we  pass  the  ''Great  Divide,"  where  a 
sparkling  stream  separates  into  two  distinct  courses,  one  flowing 
to  the  Pacific,  the  other  to  Hudson  Bay,  and  the  backbone  of  the 
continent  is  reached.  Along  the  Kicking  Horse  Canyon  the 
scenery  is  overwhelming  in  its  grandeur.  Into  this  vast  chasm 
goes  the  railway,  crossing  the  river  from  side  to  side  to  ledges 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  twisting  and  turning  in  every  direction, 
plunging  now  and  then  sheer  into  the  face  of  the  cliffs  which 
seem  to  make  the  way  impassable.     The  towering  walls  of  rock 
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almost  shutting  out  the  sunlight,  the  roaring  and  hissing  of  the 
river,  redoubled  by  the  echoing  walls,  the  wild  and  rugged 
beauty  of  the  Canyon,  make  the  scene  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

At  Field  we  stop  to  have  breakfast  at  the  C.  P.  R.  Chalet  by 
the  rugged  side  of  sturdy  Mount  Stephen,  over  ten  thousand  feet 
high.  Then  on  we  continue  our  winding  route,  while  nature's 
panorama  of  magnificence  deepens  in  its  richness  as  we  gaze 
westward.  Farther  on,  along  the  Eraser  Canyon,  the  scenery 
becomes  even  grotesque  and  startling.  The  strange  and  gaudy 
hues  of  the  rock  form  a  very  riot  of  color,  while  the  quaint  and 
rugged  old  Cariboo  trail  cut  out  of  the  mountain  side  is  a  pic- 
turesque relic  of  the  by-gone  days  of  the  Cariboo  gold-seekers. 
Even  now,  as  we  sit  in  the  observation  car,  away  down  in  the 
dusky  depths  of  the  Canyon,  we  catch  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
some  Chinamen  washing  for  gold  on  the  sand  or  gravel  bars. 
As  the  shady  mantle  of  night  falls  over  the  hills,  and  the  evening 
hours  close  in  upon  our  first  day  in  the  mountains,  what  a  calm- 
ness steals  over  the  traveller  who  has  imbibed  their  exhilaration, 
absorbed  their  strength,  and,  above  all,  experienced  their  serene 
tranquility ! 

The  next  day  brings  us  to  Vancouver,  the  western  terminus 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific — the  ' '  City  of  the  Couching  Lions. ' '  It 
has  a  magnificent  site,  commanding  as  it  does  splendid  harbor 
facilities  and  commercial  advantages,  as  well  as  fine  scenic  pic- 
turesqueness  and  marvellous  vegetation.  We  spent  the  week-end 
here  with  friends,  visiting  the  famous  Stanley  Park  and  its 
gigantic  trees,  and  numerous  other  beauty  spots  in  the  vicinity. 
Vancouver  is  truly  cosmopolitan.  On  the  waterfront  the  ships 
of  the  world  wait,  while  upon  the  streets  congregate  a  motley 
throng  of  Chinamen,  Japs,  Hindoos,  Indians  and  people  of 
almost  all  races  and  tongues. 

From  Vancouver  we  sailed  to  Seattle,  where  we  spent  about 
a  week.  Leaving  Seattle,  the  boat-trip  to  Victoria  is.  most 
delightful,  on  the  fleetest  passenger  steamer  on  the  Pacific,  the 
''Princess  Victoria,"  which  makes  eighteen  knots.  A  four  hours' 
run  through  one  of  the  most  enchanting  waterways  of  the  world 
took  us  to  that  ''little  bit  of  England,"  as  it  is  called  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific.  There  is  a  certain  picturesque  charm  about 
Victoria  which  impresses  a  tourist.  Its  soft  sea  breezes,  its  frag- 
rant roses,  its  verdant  parks,  and  its  splendid  drives — one  of 
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which  is  said  to  be  the  world's  greatest  ocean  drive — make  it  an 
altogether  delightful  spot.  Then  once  again  we  turn  our  faces 
eastward  and  upwards  towards  the  peaceful  mountains,  which 
now  seem  like  old  and  dear  friends. 


GlyACIER. 


At  Glacier  we  reach  the  first  of  the  three  great  mountain 
playgrounds.  The  view  from  the  hotel  is  very  fine,  surrounded 
as  it  is  by  a  plethora  of  peaks,  and  at  its  rear  the  great  shining 
face  of  the  glacier,  one  of 


Those  silent  cataracts  of  frozen  splendor 
Singing  the  eternal  praise  6f  God." 
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The  trail  to  the  Great  Glacier  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  in 
length.  The  climb  is  at  first  quite  easy,  but  gradually  becomes 
rougher  and  steeper  until  at  last  the  vast  sheet  of  ice  is  reached, 
which,  it  is  said,  could  engulf  in  its  bulk  every  icefield  of  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  is  the  nucleus  of  a  glacial  bed  covering  over 
two  hundred  square  miles.  As  we  stood  in  the  ice-cave  in  the 
glacier,  with  thousands  of  feet  of  clear,  opalescent  ice  above  us, 
we  realized  something  of  its  immensity.  Coming  down  over  the 
rocks  and  mountain  torrents  foaming  about  us,  we  were  caught 
in  a  heavy  rainstorm,  which,  however,  only  added  to  the  novelty 
of  the  occasion  and  did  not  in  the  least  detract  from  our  enjoy- 
ment of  the  wild  beauty  of  majestic  hillcrest  and  mighty  glacier, 
rich  woods  and  glorious  waterfalls.  Mount  Sir  Donald  to  the 
left,  fronted  by  heavy  pines,  rears  his  eleven  thousand  feet  of 
majesty  in  silent  challenge  to  us,  but  we  cannot  heed  these  voices 
of  the  wild,  for  we  must  journey  eastward. 

The  country  from  Glacier  to  Banff  has  been  reserved  by  the 
Canadian  Government  as  a  National  Rocky  Mountain  Park,  of 
which  we  Canadians  feel  justly  proud.  This  great  park  area  is 
stupendous  in  its  extent,  covering  five  thousand  square  miles, 
and  is  spoken  of  by  Europeans  who  are  familiar  with  the  Alps 
as  *' fifty  Switzerlands  in  one."  Laggan,  where  next  we  stopped, 
is  included  in  this  reserve.  A  steep  drive  of  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  station  brings  us  up  some  five  thousand  feet  to  a 
picturesque  chalet  on  the  side  of  Lake  Louise,  the  first  of  these 
rare  torquoise  gems  nestled  in  the  mountains'  heart,  whose  love- 
liness and  charm  surpass  all  description.  This  to  me  was  the 
most  enchanting  spot  of  the  Rockies,  and  it  is  acknowledged  by 
the  most  competent  judges  to  be  one  of  the  great  masterpieces 
in  the  world's  gallery  of  nature.  Set  as  it  is  in  the  bosom  of  the 
mountains,  Lake  Louise  reflects  the  lofty  peaks  and  shimmering 
Victoria  Glacier.  It  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  while  its  depth  is  over  two  hundred  feet.  The  great 
beauty  of  this  lake,  however,  is  not  its  size,  but  the  subtle  tones 
of  its  color  shading.  The  opalescent  hues,  blending  from  palest 
blue  to  richest  green,  are  of  infinite  variety.  Especially  in  the 
early  morning  and  evening  hours  the  effect  is  most  striking. 
Standing  by  the  lake  just  as  the  glowing  sun  was  dipping  out  of 
sight  and  the  slanting  shadows  were  beginning  to  shift  and  settle 
on  mountain-top  and  lake,  that  dusky  gleaming  water  framed  in 
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somber  pines  and  snowy  peaks  left  in  my  memory  a  picture 
which  will  ever  remain  fresh. 

The  next  morning  we  spent  in  climbing  the  trail  up  to 
Mirror  Lake  and  Lake  Agnes.  Smaller  than  Louise,  these  lakes 
in  the  clouds  still  have  a  charm  of  their  own.  The  trail  is  some- 
what difficult,  and  steep  all  the  way,  but  once  the  summit  is 


BANFF. 


reached  the  strenuous  exertion  of  the  climb  is  forgotten  in  the 
splendor  of  the  view.  To  the  right  lies  Lake  Agnes,  its  open  face 
uplifted  towards  the  heavens.  No  sound  disturbs  the  silence  save 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  foaming  cascade  which  dashes  down  over 
the  broad  face  of  the  rocks  and  loses  itself  in  the  shady  heart  of 
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Mirror  Lake.    Still  farther  down  lies  Louise  in  all  her  glory,  and 
the  chalet,  barely  discernible  in  the  valley  far  below. 

At  Banff  the  enthusiastic  mountain-climber  finds  himself  in 
a  veritable  ''earthly  paradise,"  while  each  and  all  find  some 
special  attraction  in  the  delightful  drives  and  walks,  the  rivers 
and  the  parks.  Within  the  radius  of  one  mile  are  the  Bow  Falls. 
Tunnel  Mountain,  the  Buffalo  Reserve,  Banff  Museum,  the  Cave 
and  Basin  and  the  Hot  Springs,  where  people  from  all  over  the 
world  flock  to  bathe  in  the  healing  waters,  which  have  wonderful 
curative  power.  Nature's  prodigality,  supplemented  by  the 
energy,  initiative  and  enterprise  of  man,  puts  within  the  reach 
of  everyone  days  of  uplift  and  delight  at  this  ''prince  of  play- 
grounds," The  mountains  about  Banff  are  grand  indeed,  and 
true  it  is  of  these,  as  well  as  of  the  grand  range  of  which  they 
form  a  part,  that 

' '  They  are  nurseries  for  young  rivers, 
Nests  for  the  flying  cloud, 
Homesteads  for  new-born  races, 
Masterful,  free  and  proud; 
The  people  of  tired  cities 
Come  up  to  their  shrines  and  pray; 
God  freshens  again  within  them 
As  He  passes  by  all  day. ' ' 
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ALFRED  LEROY  BURT,    '10. 
I. 

A  ZEPHYR,  I  pause  in  the  valley. 
To  linger  a  while  'mid  the  flowers, 

And  with  their  frail  leaves  lightly  dally. 
While  dreaming  away  listless  hours. 

I  nestle  down  close  in  the  grasses. 

Between  their  thin  blades  softly  creeping; 

Yet,  lo !  ere  a  light  moment  passes 

With  low-drooping  willows  I  'm  weeping. 
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And  oft  little  blue-bells  I  'm  ringing, 
Around  me  my  fairies  all  calling, 

Then  soon  to  the  chimes  they  are  singing, — 
The  music  is  rising  and  falling! 

Full  slyly  I  creep  up  the  hillside 

And  draw  with  me  all  the  fair  flowers, 

Or  wander  along  by  the  rillside, 
Exploring  out  all  the  sweet  bowers. 

But  now,  'cross  the  meadow  so  merry 
With  rollicking  daisies  I  'm  dancing ; 

Their  step  is  so  light  and  so  airy, 

How  quickly  their  dark  eyes  are  dancing. 

Sometimes  from  the  flower-cups  stealing 
A  draught  of  soft  fragrance,  I  breathe  it 

About  me,  as  onward  I'm  feeling, 

And  round  their  faint  memory  wreathe  it. 

And  still  o  'er  the  brooklet  I  hover 
To  tenderly  woo  her  sweet  graces. 

Her  charms  quickly  made  me  her  lover — 
We  kissed ! — on  her  cheek  are  the  traces. 

And  now  she  is  laughing  so  brightly, 
I  catch  her  sweet  music,  and  bear  it 

O'er  valley  and  meadow  full  lightly, — 
My  joy  is  too  great, — I  must  share  it. 

So  I  spend  the  bright  days  idly  roaming. 
Though  sometimes  I  make  a  quick  sally, 

But  pause  to  admire  the  soft  gloaming, 
Then  creep  off  to  sleep  in  a  valley. 


II. 


But  gathering  force  I  sweep  along. 
O'er  mountain,  plain  and  ocean, 

And  rolling  on  with  my  deep  song 
Awake  a  rugged  motion. 
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And  roving  on  with  reckless  mien, 

0  'er  autumn  ways  and  heather, 
I'm  racing  soon  in  wild  careen. 

With  everything  together. 

While  now  and  then  a  shivering  gust 

1  send  into  a  valley, 

High  up  above,  with  bounding  lust, 
My  mighty  force  I  rally. 

And  swift  I  fly  'tween  earth  and  sky. 

While  to  my  music  hollow 
The  merry  leaves  are  dancing  high, 

How  quick  they  dart  and  follow ! 

I  roam  about  the  earth's  broad  face. 

And  on  and  on  forever ; 
Nor,  wandering,  seek  a  resting  place 

To  hold  my  vast  endeavor. 

The  fitful  moanings  round  the  eaves. 

As  born  of  fullest  sorrow, 
And  muttered  by  a  soul  that  grieves 

The  night  into  the  morrow, 

Are  echoes  of  my  vaster  song 
That  soar  these  lowlier  places, 

And  burst  their  bonds,  however  strong, 
To  haunt  the  upper  spaces. 

When  angry  storm-clouds  sweep  the  sky 

To  heaven-rolling  thunder. 
And  brilliant  lightnings  flash  and  fly 

And  cleave  the  clouds  asunder, 


I  shriek  in  exultation  wild, 

* '  0  bonds  can  bind  me  never. ' ' 

Then  on  I  dash  unreconciled 
To  lose  myself  forever. 
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OXFORD  AND   TORONTO. 

KEITH  G.  FEILING,  B.A.,  OXON. 

SIX  years  of  Oxford  and  two  of  Toronto  are  a  slender  basis 
of  knowledge  on  which  to  raise  a  superstructure  of  com- 
parison, but  needs  must  when  the  editor  drives. 

The  condition  of  Oxford  in  the  present  day  is  partly  the 
issue  of  its  environment,  partly  of  circumstances  affecting  all 
England,  and  partly  of  its  own  intellectual  history.  It  is  in  the 
first  place  a  country  town,  the  kernel  of  which  is  the  Universit3^ 
Up  to  the  last  few  years  the  University  owned  the  market. 
Much  of  the  house  property  is  owned  by  various  colleges,  and 
Oxford  theatre  on  a  Saturday  night  in  term  time  offers  a 
reminder,  in  a  somewhat  juvenile  form,  of  the  respective  position 
of  town  and  gown.  The  humid  climate  of  Oxford,  encircled  by 
rivers,  that  makes  physical  exercise  necessary  for  all,  and  keeps 
the  oldest  young  in  heart;  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  surround- 
ings, its  peculiar  independence  of  the  State — these  and  many 
other  things  go  to  make  up  the  Oxford  atmosphere. 

But  the  character  of  the  undergraduates  must  be  explained 
by  historical  causes.  The  Reformation,  bringing  good  and  evil 
both,  was  the  ally  of  changes  in  the  English  industrial  structure 
in  profoundly  altering  the  class  of  student;  from  the  Oxford  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  Green  loved  to  paint,  with  its  thousands  of 
poor  students,  their  goal  knowledge  and  their  avenue  the  priest- 
hood, it  became  almost  a  political  institution,  and  it  continues  to 
this  day  primarily  a  social  force.  It  is  true  that  in  the  single 
department  of  history  alone  the  great  names  of  Stubbs,  Freeman, 
Froude  and  Vinogradoff  prove  that  intellectually  Oxford  holds 
her  own,  but  that  does  not  invalidate  the  main  conclusion  that 
Oxford  is,  par  excellence,  educating  the  governing  classes.  With 
certain  qualifications,  Oxford  is  an  aristocracy — of  the  Floren- 
tine type.  The  men  come  from  one  class,  but  within  those  limits 
it  is  extremely  democratic.  The  class,  it  may  be  observed,  is  not 
only  the  landed  gentry ;  on  the  contrary,  the  average  man  comes 
from  the  professional  or  upper-middle  classes,  who  furnish  the 
bulk  of  the  Home  and  Indian  civil  services,  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church,  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  legal 
profession — who  are,  in  short,  the  real  power  behind  the  throne. 
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The  base  of  this  class  is,  of  course,  continually  broadening;  still, 
the  average  undergraduate  will  spend  eight  hundred  dollars  a 
year  at  Oxford.  The  University  again  is  only  the  continuation 
of  a  ring  of  great  boarding  schools,  where  with  six  or  five  hun- 
dred others  the  English  boy  may  incidentally  get  intellectual 
profit,  but  certainly  gets  discipline  and  savoir-faire.  Now  since 
teachers  and  taught  alike  come,  as  a  geijeral  rule,  from  this  same 
class,  certain  consequences  follow  in  regard  to  the  education 
provided.  The  undergraduates  are  not,  generally,  in  a  hurry  to 
get  away;  some  of  them  look  to  places  of  honor,  more  to  places 
of  competence  or  security;  few,  it  may  be  safely  said,  to  places 
of  profit.  They  are  there  to  get  the  equipment  that  will  enable 
them  to  get  a  place  in  one  of  the  limited  number  of  careers  that 
they  will  accept.  Rule  out  the  Church,  the  service  of  the  Crown, 
the  legal  and  educational  professions — and  the  vast  majority  of 
men  are  disposed  of.  That  being  so,  technical  education  is  en- 
tirely foreign  to  Oxford;  the  new  chairs  of  Engineering,  For- 
estry and  Agriculture  have  been  established  chiefly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Rhodes  Scholars.  The  great  mass  of  the  honors  men 
take  Classics  and  Philosophy,  History  or  Law.  History,  it  may 
be  noted,  heads  the  list.  The  Oxford  man  is  neither  a  compen- 
dium, of  useful  information,  nor  (though  here  he  might  be  called 
so)  properly  a  specialist.  Three  or  four  paramount  considera- 
tions explain  the  nature  of  their  courses.  The  social  causes  out- 
lined above  make  the  end  of  Oxford  education  to  put  the  men 
in  a  place  of  vantage,  to  provide  them,  as  it  were,  with  armor 
that  will  fit  them  for  any  one  of  a  select  number  of  careers. 
Hence,  though  the  subject  matter  of  the  three  or  four  big  courses 
may  be  different,  the  difference  really  lies  in  a  difference  of 
emphasis;  thus  Political  Science  (properly  so-called)  forms  part 
of  the  curriculum  in  History,  Philosophy  and  Law.  Each  of  the 
three  great  ''schools"  has  a  kindred  spirit,  evidenced  especially 
in  one  characteristic  common  to  all  Oxford  education — con- 
tinuity. The  annual  examination  is  the  exception;  the  average 
honor  man  will  pass  a  test  examination  at  the  end  .of  his  first 
or  second  year,  and  a  final  examination  in  his  third  or  fourth. 
The  first  class  man  in  History  will  know  ten  times  as  much  his- 
tory as  the  Toronto  man  corresponding ;  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  knows  any  science,  any  language  or  any  economics,  he  has 
either  learnt  them  at  school  or  in  his  own  spare  time. 
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Perhaps  it  is  partly  our  famous  insularity,  partly  native 
thoroughness,  and  partly  distrust  of  ''culture"  that  have  influ- 
enced our  courses;  on  the  whole  it  seems  that  at  Oxford  man  is 
not  made  for  education,  but  education  for  man.  For  nobody  can 
come  from  Oxford  to  Toronto  without  noticing  the  far  greater 
predominance  of  the  human  factor  in  the  former.  In  a  college 
of  one  or  two  hundred  men  the  college  tutors  stand  to  their 
pupils  in  loco  parentis;  they  play  games  with  them;  they  take 
them  on  reading  parties  in  the  vacation.  These  last  afford  ati- 
other  proof,  if  one  is  wanted,  that  Oxford  is  more  of  a  social  and 
ethical  than  an  intellectual  force ;  the  average  man  does  the  bulk 
of  his  work  in  the  vacations.  At  Oxford  the  college  tutor  is  the 
inspiring  element,  the  maker  of  men ;  at  Toronto  the  preacher 
and  (we  suppose)  the  lecturer. 

It  would  be  wholly  impertinent,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
to  compare  these  two  bodies  to  the  advantage  of  either;  the  few 
hints  given  above  suggest  that  they  are  working  on  very  different 
lines.  One  of  them  is  full  of  the  historic  genius  of  England,  the 
other  with  the  new  vitality  of  Canada.  Yet  there  are  forces  at 
work  in  each  that  are  reminiscent  or  prophetic  of  the  other.  At 
Oxford  liberal  thought  is  on  the  increase ;  working-men 's  colleges 
are  a  sign  of  the  times;  the  Rhodes  Scholars  furnish  demands 
that  have  to  be  answered.  At  Toronto,  at  least  in  some  depart- 
ments, the  tutorial  system,  with  the  greater  continuity  that  re- 
sults from  it,  has  been  introduced,  and  the  humanizing  influence 
of  residences  is  on  its  trial.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  inter- 
change should  stop  at  interchange  of  ideas;  more  Toronto  men 
are  going  to  Oxford  every  day,  and  more  Oxford  men  coming 
here.  In  education  and  its  sympathetic  fellowship,  not  in  tariffs 
or  officials,  valuable  though  these  may  be,  lies  the  true  solution 
for  the  whole  English-speaking  family.  Each  must  follow  its 
own  star — the  mellow  golden  light  of  Oxford  matched  by  the 
dawning  rays  of  Toronto.  For  they  shine,  like  reflections  of  the 
great  countries  whose  best  life  they  embody,  in  the  imperial 
firmament. 


St — pi — s,  '10  (after  missing  an  easy  tennis  ball  stroke)  — 
''Pest  the  luck  anyway." 

M — re,  '10 — "Staples,  you  ought  to  cut  out  that  theological 
profanity  of  yours." 
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TO    LESBIA. 
Catullus  5. 

Vivamus,  mea  Leshia,  atque  amemus, 
Rumoresque  senum  seviorum 
Omnes  unius  aestimemus  assis. 
Soles  occidere  et  redire  possunt; 
Nobis  cum  semel  occidit  hrevis  lux, 
Nox  est  perpetua  una  dormienda. 
Da  mi  hasia  mile,  deinde  centuyn, 
Deinde  mille  altera,  dein  secunda  centum, 
Deinde  usque  altera  mille,  deinde  centum. 
Dein  cum  millia  multa  fecerimus, 
Conturhammus,  ilia,  ne  sciamus, 
Aut  nequis  malus  invidere  posset, 
Cum  tantum  sciet  esse  basiorum. 

Live  we  our  life,  and  let  it  be 

A  life  of  love  for  you  and  me ; 

Nor  care  a  fig  for  all  the  chatter 

Of  prim  old  people  who  don't  matter. 

Suns  that  set  will  rise  more  bright: 

But  when  fades  our  little  light 

We  must  sleep  through  endless  night. 

Give  a  thousand  kisses !  then  five  score, 

Another  thousand,  then  a  hundred  more. 

Then  straight  a  thousand,  and  again  five  score ! 

Then  when  our  kisses  many  thousands  grow. 

We  '11  spoil  the  counting,  so  we  may  not  know, 

Or  lest  some  evil  eye  should  blight  our  blessings 

By  knowing  the  full  tale  of  our  caressings. 

— W.  P. 


Leader  of  Government  (commenting  on  Speech  from  the 
Throne) — ''The  address,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  hung  in  a  con- 
spicuous place,  so  that  all  may  read  it." 

Leader  of  Opposition — "I  would  move,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  who  drafted  the  address  be  hung  along  with  it." 
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A   SUMMER  IN  PRAIRIE  LAND. 

MISS  R.  HEWITT,   '11. 

HOWEVER  fascinating  and  beautiful  it  may  seem  to  poets 
and  those  who  have  spent  their  lives  upon  it,  my  first  sight 
of  the  prairie  revealed  to  me  what  I  thought  to  be  the  very  acme 
of  desolation  and  dreariness.  I  couldn't  understand  why  people 
should  rave  over  anything  so  bleak,  and  I  mentally  vowed  I 
should  never  like  it.  I  cannot  say  that  I  ever  did,  particularly, 
but  when  I  became  more  used  to  the  prairie  I  ceased  to  notice 
the  loneliness  and  was  more  impressed  with  the  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Western  land.  For  mountains,  however,  I  have 
always  cherished  the  greatest  respect,  and  I  got  my  first  view  of 
them  as  the  train  pulled  into  Calgary.  They  looked  very  beau- 
tiful, snowy  white,  with  a  rosy  glow  from  the  rising  sun,  but  I 
decided  I  was  really  too  sleepy  to  be  thrilled. 

Western  life  in  many  of  its  phases  and  experiences  is  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  East.  Even  the  names  of  things  are 
different.  At  first  I  obdurately  persisted  in  calling  a  ''pond"  a 
''pond,"  but  before  long  adopted  the  Western  term  "slough" 
and  many  others,  and  found  myself  able  to  converse  almost 
intelligently  in  the  popular  vernacular.  Of  course  there  was 
many  a  laugh  at  my  expense.  On  having  a  gopher  first  pointed 
out  to  me  I  was  met  with  jeers  of  derision  when  I  informed  the 
crowd  quite  innocently  that  I  had  really  thought  a  gopher  was 
as  big  as  a  dog.  But  after  a  month's  residence  on  the  prairie 
I  had  become  familiar  with  all  its  attractions,  gophers,  wild 
ducks,  prairie  chickens,  etc.,  and  had -even  been  howled  at  by 
coyotes  for  daring  to  sing  "Toronto"  in  a  streak  of  patriotism 
one  evening  as  I  went  for  a  little  walk.  At  last,  too,  I  reached 
the  stage  where  I  could  go  tolerably  near  a  cow  without  at  least 
acting  scared ;  and  revelled  in  the  joys  of  horseback  riding. 

The  first  time  I  ever  rode  horseback  I  didn't  know  hoiv,  and 
all  Westerners  are  such  adepts  that  they  never  think  to  instruct 
a  greenhorn.  So  I  sat  up  stiff,  "took  all  the  bumps,"  came 
precariously  near  losing  all  my  hairpins,  combs,  etc.,  and  groaned 
with  agonies  of  stiffness  for  a  few  days.  Though  I  never  was 
thrown  from  a  horse,  I  had  several  experiences  with  them.  In 
August  I  moved  to  a  boarding  house  some  distance  from  the 
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school  and  had  a  cayuse  to  ride  every  day.  It  had  been  *' broken" 
but  a  few  months  and  had  never  had  a  girl  ride  it.  The  first 
morning  I  gaily  mounted  my  steed,  while  someone  held  it,  rode 
half  a  mile,  and  then  had  to  dismount  to  open  a  gate.  (By  the 
way,  gates  are  an  abomination  in  that  part  of  Alberta,  if  one 
wants  to  go  the  shortest  way.  In  one  return  trip  for  my  mail 
I  opened  and  closed  nine  gates.)  Just  as  soon  as  that  horse  got 
one  sight  of  me  he  decided  he  ''wasn't  staying,  thank  you,"  and, 
rejoicing  in  the  free  and  independent  name  of  Ranger,  ''hit  a 
hike"  for  the  fields.  I  pursued  for  about  a  mile,  in  vain,  then 
sadly  turned  my  face  and  feet  schoolward,  only  to  discover  that 
in  the  excitement  I  had  lost  the  heel  off  one  of  my  shoes.  At  9.30 
that  morning  I  limped  up  to  the  school  after  having  sprinted 
about  four  miles  on  one  flat  foot  and  one  propped  up  on  a  two- 
inch  Cuban  heel.  After  four  o'clock  I  rode  home  with  a  couple 
of  the  youngsters  on  their  horse,  bareback — and  went  to  bed 
early  that  night. 

The  people  were  one  continual  study  for  me.  The  majority 
of  them  in  the  neighborhood  where  I  taught  are  Yankees,  the 
rest  Dutch.  The  Yankees  are  a  hard-working  class  of  people,  on 
the  whole  good-hearted,  but  sometimes  rather  unscrupulous  in 
their  dealings  with  one  another  and  pretty  slack  in  religious 
principles;  working  seven  days  in  the  week,  bound  to  make 
money  honestly  or  (occasionally)  dishonestly.  They  talk  in  the 
genuine  old  Samantha  Allan  or  Farmer  Corntassel  style,  and 
have  coined  some  wonderful  verb  forms.  It  would  delight  the 
soul  of  our  good  friend  Dr.  Horning  to  spend  a  few  days  among 
those  people  with  a  note-book  and  pencil,  listening  to  even  the 
mere  babies  babbling  old  English  verbs.  Then,  too,  they 
"reckon"  and  they  "  'low,"  they  do  things  "d'reckly,"  they  get 
"plumb"  wild  over  things,  and  they  swear,  producing,  at  least 
to  me,  a  novel  type  of  speech.  The  Dutch  speak  mostly  a  low 
German,  though  I  discovered  one  typical  Dutch  frau  who  spoke 
high  German.  She  came  one  day  at  noon  to  the  school  to  visit 
me  and  we  "sprechened  Deutsch"  for  the  course  of  about  half 
an  hour.  She  rather  startled  me  by  making  German  conversation 
at  an  even  more  amazing  rate  than  Professor  Lang's,  but  we 
managed  to  understand  each  other  fairly  well.  The  little  Dutch 
youngsters  in  my  school  were  the  cutest  ever,  though  some  had 
apparently  never  learned  that  wise  proverb,  ' '  Cleanliness  is  next 
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to  godliness."  I  know  I  made  a  note  of  it  the  day  the  little 
Schimmelpfennigses  had  their  hair(s)  combed.  Nevertheless 
they  were  quite  lovable  and  very  apt  scholars.  Their  attempts 
at  English  were  very  amusing. .  One  little  girl  informed  me  one 
day  that  her  little  ^^brudder  must  to-day  at  home  stay.  He  does 
got  his  pants  broken  and  the  mudder  is  going  to  make  them 
better. ' '  The  same  little  lad  spent  another  day  at  home  to  ' '  still 
the  baby"  while  the  ''mudder"  was  busy. 

But  the  Dutch  are  not  the  only  class  who  are  not  as  clean  as 
they  might  be.  There  are  the  bachelors.  On  a  great  many  of 
the  homesteads  stand  little  shacks  in  which  these  happy-go-lucky, 
hard-working  chaps  live,  while  they  carve  out  a  fortune  in  this 
glorious  Alberta.  The  interiors  of  the  shacks  are  very  pictur- 
esque on  dit.  Here  is  a  description  of  one  as  given  me  by  the 
neighbors.  On  one  side  a  table  and  cupboard;  in  the  centre  a 
stove ;  on  the  other  side  a  bed,  with  coverings  by  no  means  snowy 
white.  In  fact,  unless  one  happens  along  about  the  time  of  the 
semi-annual  sweep-out,  one  can  scarcely  wade  across  the  floor 
and  is  in  imminent  peril  of  tripping  on  something  which  may 
precipitate  him  head  first  into  a  barrel  containing  a  concoction 
for  the  hogs,  and  which  stands  behind  the  stove  in  order  to  be 
convenient.  Other  bachelors'  shacks  have  different  contrivances 
for  convenience,  some  of  which  should  be  patented. 

One  thing  that  I  had  heard  about  and  yet  that  surprised  me 
very  much  is  the  rapidity  with  which  a  Western  town  springs 
into  existence.  One  of  these  mushroom  towns  grew  from  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  quite  a  thriving  little  place  in  the  few  months 
that  I  was  in  that  neighborhood.  All  it  needed  for  a  start  was 
the  promise  of  a  new  C.P.R.  branch  line  being  built  through  the 
spot,  and  as  if  by  magic  appeared  a  young  town;  general  store, 
bank,  restaurant,  blacksmith  shop,  livery  stable,  lumber  yard, 
etc.,  etc.;  to  be  sure  rather  crude  buildings,  but  the  nucleus  of 
something  better  to  follow.  It  is  certainly  a  boon  to  the  people 
to  be  able  to  buy  most  anything  from  mowing  machines  to  pea- 
nuts. Formerly  the  only  article  purchasable  for  many  miles  was 
postage,  and  no  matter  how  large  a  correspondence  one  may 
have  it's  a  little  difficult  to  satiate  one's  desire  for  spending 
when  postage  is  the  only  thing  to  be  bought. 

On  the  whole  my  summer  has  been  very  enjoyable,  yet  I'm 
glad  to  get  back  again  to  Ontario.    I  am  told  that  when  onp  has 
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once  had  a  taste  of  the  joys  of  the  West  one  is  never  satisfied  tiu 
he  gets  back.  I  do  not  know  how  it  will  be  with  me.  To  quote  a 
favorite  expression  of  a  little  five-year-old  pupil  of  mine, 
''There's  no  tellin'." 
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Hon.  A.  B.  Aylesworth  returned  to  Ottawa  on  Saturday 
after  four  months'  absence  in  England.  The  Minister  of  Justice 
spent  the  time  working  on  the  joint  case  of  Newfoundland  and 
Canada  in  connection  with  the  Atlantic  fisheries  dispute  with 
the  United  States  to  be  submitted  for  settlement  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  next  April.  He  left  London  with  the  case  complete 
in  every  particular. 

The  question  of  fishing  rights  is  one  of  great  moment  to 
Canadians.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south  have  endeavored  for  a 
long  time  to  obtain  the  best  fish  from  across  the  line,  both  on  the 
inland  lakes  and  on  the  salt  water.  To  our  minds  this  wholesale 
theft  has  gone  on  long  enough.  A  settlement  is  looked  for  next 
spring,  and  with  so  clever  and  painstaking  a  man  in  charge  of 
our  affairs  Canadians  feel  no  fear  of  not  obtaining  full  justice. 

On  October  9  over  one  hundred  thousand  people  gathered 
in  Montreal  to  pay  a  last  tribute  to  a  man  whose  death  has 
caused  much  genuine  regret.  Should  the  great  muster  of  fifty 
thousand  Canadian  troops  take  place  under  Gen.  French  next 
year,  no  one  will  be  more  widely  missed  than  Brig.-Gen.  Buchan, 
C.M.G.  Born  near  Paris,  Ontario,  and  educated  at  Upper 
Canada  College,  Toronto,  "  Fighting  Larry  "  began  his  military 
career  as  an  ensign  in  the  Queen's  Own  Rifles.  He  served  in 
the  Riel  Rebellion  at  Fish  Creek  and  Batoche,  and  for  his  ser- 
vices was  awarded  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  When  the  South 
African  "War  broke  out  he  was  appointed  second  in  command  of 
the  first  Canadian  contingent.  He  took  part  at  Paardeberg,  Nek 
and  Zand  River  and  at  Johannesberg  and  Pretoria.  Though 
bluff  in  manner  and  a  strict  disciplinarian,  he  won  the  affection 
of  his  men  by  never  asking  more  of  them  than  he  was  prepared 
to  do  himself.    Brig.-Gen.  Buchan  served  his  country  faithfully 
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and  well  merited  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

We  are  soon  to  have  a  new  railroad  line  to  connect  Toronto 
with  Ottawa  an  1  Montreal.  The  question  of  transportation  is 
one  of  the  most  important  with  which  a  young  country  has  to 
deal,  but  Canada  is  solving  it  remarkably  well  and  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time.  She  has  already  one  transcontinental  road, 
with  another  almost  complete,  while  this  last  undertaking  of 
Mackenzie  &  Mann  is  only  part  of  the  greater  project  of  building 
a  line  from  coast  to  coast.  The  new  road  is  to  parallel  the  Grand 
Trunk  to  Belleville,  then  turn  north  to  Smith's  Falls  and 
shorten  the  route  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  to  Ottawa.  By  short- 
ening the  distance  betw^een  Toronto  and  Ottawa  the  Canadian 
Northern  will  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  strong  bid  for  much  of 
the  shipping  business  between  the  two  cities,  at  least  until  the 
Canadian  Pacific  finish  double-tracking  their  line,  which  may 
not  be'  for  a  considerable  time.  The  Canadian  Northern  will 
pass  through  a  splendid  section  of  the  country,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  success. 

At  Edmonton  on  the  1st  day  of  October  the  Governor- 
General  laid  the  corner-stone  of  Alberta's  new  Parliament 
Buildings.  Built  in  the  form  of  a  T,  with  architecture  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  the  plans  provide  for  a  structure  singularly 
magnificent  and  imposing. 

The  main  entrance  is  83  feet  wide,  flanked  on  the  east  and 
west  sides  with  administrative  wings,  each  130  feet  long  ex- 
clusive of  entrance  steps,  which  extend  away  from  the  ends  a 
distance  of  42  feet  each.  The  main  entrance  pavilion,  including 
steps,  extends  north  of  the  main  facade  a  distance  of  75  feet, 
from  which  point  the  building  measures  on  its  north  and  south 
axis  290  feet. 

These  beautiful  legislative  and  executive  buildings  resemble 
very  much  our  own.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  beginning  under 
such  auspicious  circumstances,  there  may  be  in  store  for  them 
a  better  fate. 

Canada  is  to  have  a  navy !  The  announcement  does  not  come 
altogether  as  a  surprise,  for  the  problem  is  one  over  which  our 
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statesmen  have  for  a  long  time  been  pondering.  However, 
Canada's  navy,  like  the  Yonge  Street  bridge,  has  been  for  a  long 
time  in  the  air.  But  as  a  result  of  the  Imperial  Defence  Con- 
ference held  in  London  a  few  months  ago,  and  in  order  that  she 
should  take  that  high  place  in  the  commercial  world  for  which 
nature  has  endowed  her,  Canada  must  have  a  navy,  and  legis- 
lation providing  for  a  fleet  will  be  introduced  at  the  next  session 
as  "The  Naval  Defence  Act."  It  will  provide  for  twelve  ships 
of  the  cruiser  and  destroyer  types,  nine  of  which  will  probably 
be  placed  on  the  Atlantic  and  three  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
total  expenditure  will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty  millions, 
the  annual  outlay  being  something  over  three  millions. 

Many  difficulties  will  no  doubt  arise  to  hinder  the  project, 
but  since  in  the  past  our  statesmen  have  shown  themselves  able 
to  face  and  overcome  problems  as  formidable,  we  expect  in  the 
near  future  to  have  at  our  service  on  the  water  a  force  as  trust- 
worthy and  efficient  as  that  on  the  land. 

The  Book  Bureau. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  very 
important  institution  in  our  college,  namely  the  Book  Bureau. 
This  is  conducted  from  year  to  year  under  the  supervision  of  the 
college  authorities  as  a  convenience  to  the  students,  and  as  such 
it  is  worthy  of  our  patronage.  The  first  year  men  especially 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  place,  and  in  most  cases  the 
best  place,  to  go  for  any  of  our  books  or  supplies  is  to  our  own 
college  bureau. 


The,  first  evidence  of  the  presence  of  two  hostile  battalions 
at  Vic.  was  shown  on  the  morning  of  Field  Day,  when  artists  of 
'12  and  '13  tried  to  realize  their  conceptions  of  the  rival  years 
in  gorgeous  imagery  upon  the  alley  board.  "Ye  Verdant 
Masses"  stood  out  brilliantly  in  the  morning — a  glowing  tribute 
paid  to  '13  by  the  admiring  sophomores.  The  freshmen  erased 
the  "M,"  covered  over  the  "3"  by  a  "2,"  and  followed  up 
their  work  of  art  by  administering  to  three  sophs  the  rite  of 
baptism.  The  sophs  again  decorated  the  board,  making  some 
revisions  in  the  interests  of  the  freshmen,  and  so  on  the  pro- 
cedure of  attack  and  retaliation  was  kept  up  for  some  time. 
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THE    NEW  YEAR. 

TO  the  little  world  of  Victoria  New  Year's  Day  comes  in 
autumn — not,  as  in  the  big  world  about  us,  with  the  falling 
snow  and  the  still  cold,  but  with  the  falling  leaves  and  the  warm 
sunshine  of  October.  It  is  indeed  a  much  more  real  new  year 
to  us  than  January  brings — a  time  of  times  for  resolutions,  for 
greetings,  for  best  wishes.  And  so  to  all  who  stand  now,  upon 
the  threshold  of  the  new,  Acta  comes  with  words  of  greeting, 
glad  to  welcome  back  those  whom  she  has  welcomed  in  the  past, 
glad  to  look  into  new  faces  and  form  new  friendships.  To  one 
and  all  her  message  is  ''A  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year." 
But  that  is  only  a  wish.  The  fulfilment  belongs  not  to  Acta, 
but  to  each  one  as  an  individual.  The  year  to  come  is  in  our 
own  hands.  It  may  mean  much  or  little,  and  we  ourselves  shall 
determine  this-.  Just  now  we  are  looking  at  the  year  as  in  the 
future,  but  shortly  (for  time  flies  with  us  here)  we  shall  look  at 
it  as  past.  The  prospect  will  soon  change  to  a  retrospect.  I 
wonder  if  it  is  not  a  timely  question  to  ask,  even  now,  ''"What 
will  our  retrospect  be  ? "  Shall  we  look  back,  as  some  always  do, 
and  as  some  will  do  this  year,  too,  over  long  stretches  of  waste 
time  and  unused  opportunity,  over  a  year  in  which  we  have 
learned  little,  and  have  grown  even  less?  To  some  men  the  year 
will  give  only  experience,  hard  purchased,  and  regret  that  is 
vain — no  more.  This  is  their  heritage  when  the  session  closes. 
This  is  their  retrospect.     Others,  and  let  us  hope  their  number 
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will  be  larger  than  ever,  will  be  satisfied,  knowing  that  a  step 
forward,  indeed  a  step  upward,  has  been  made.  The  year  to 
them  has  meant  the  broadening  of  outlook  and  of  sympathies, 
the  increase  of  power,  the  development  of  capabilities,  whether 
of  body  or  of  mind,  or  soul.  In  short,  it  has  meant  growth 
toward  complete  manhood  or  womanhood.  Naturally,  their 
retrospect  will  be  pleasant. 

Only  one  thing  we  have  to  remember  in  our  look  forward — 
that  our  to-morrows  are  always  what  our  to-days  have  made 
them.  Someone  has  said,  or  at  least  should  have  said,  as  they 
did  about  the  pennies  and  the  pounds,  ''Take  care  of  to-day, 
and  to-morrow  will  take  care  of  itself."  Then  let  us  not  spend 
too  much  time  in  resolving  and  planning  what  we  shall  do  later 
on,  of  how  much  work  we  will  accomplish  in  the  to-morrows  that 
will  come,  but  let  to-day  and  every  day  as  it  brings  to  us  its  own 
work  and  its  own  opportunities  find  us  not  slothful  or  careless, 
but  active  and  earnest.  Then  our  to-morrow,  our  future,  our 
retrospect  will  be  as  we  ourselves  could  desire,  and  Acta's  wish 
will  be  fulfilled. 

AcTA^s  Prospects. 

Acta  itself  faces  the  new  year  under  somewhat  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances. Rarely  does  the  new  Editorial  Board  assume  re- 
sponsibility without  having  among  its  numbers  one  or  more  who 
have  had  a  place  there  in  previous  years.  But  to  all  of  us  this 
year  our  work  lies  before  us  as  a  promised  land  only — a  region 
unexplored,  whose  roads  we  know  not,  whose  precipices  we  have 
still  to  find — and  avoid,  if  we  may.  However,  we  are  not  dis- 
mayed. We  are  but  the  more  determined  that  no  reader  of  our 
magazine  this  year  shall  ever  have  cause,  from  the  quality  of  the 
numbers,  to  suspect  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Nor  do  we  ask  any 
pity  or  consideration  from  the  fact  of  our  inexperience.  We 
have  set  before  ourselves  no  lower  standard  for  Acta,  nay,  rather 
a  higher  one  than  before,  and  we  ask  no  lower  standard  of 
judgment  from  our  readers.  What  we  do  ask  is  this.  First,  that 
we  may  receive  the  frank,  honest  criticism  of  all  those  who  see 
defects  and  have  remedies  to  offer;  and,  secondly,  that  those  of 
the  college  whom  the  gods  have  gifted  with  a  ready  pen — or  with 
one  that  may  become  ready  when  the  rust  of  disuse  is  removed — 
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that  these  will  not  forget  their  duty.  No  Board  can  make  Acta 
a  success  without  the  practical  support  of  the  student  body. 
These  two  requests  granted  (and  surely  we  are  not  unreasonable 
in  our  asking),  will  make  it  possible  for  us  to  live  at  least  in 
sight  of  our  motto,  ' '  Every  number  better  than  the  last. ' ' 

Our  Growing  University. 

We  are  just  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of  the 
legislation  of  1906  that  so  materially  changed  the  organization 
of  our  university.  Only  three  years  have  elapsed  since  we 
started  on  our  new  path,  yet  in  that  short  time  the  larger  endow- 
ment and  the  greater  freedom  of  the  university  in  respect  to 
Provincial  control  has  worked  wonders.  We  were  a  great  uni- 
versity then,  and  were  growing  in  spite  of  our  difficulties;  but 
the  expansion  since  the  reorganization  has  been  phenomenal. 
The  creation  of  two  new  faculties — Forestry  and  Education — 
the  completion  and  ofcupation  of  five  new  buildings,  the  addi- 
tion of  many  new  lecturers  and  professors,  and  an  increase  in 
attendance  of  over  a  thousand,  and  this,  all  in  three  short  years, 
is  a  record  that  perhaps  few  universities  can  surpass. 

But  evidently  the  end  is  not  yet.  This  session  the  university 
is  occupying  two  new  buildings  for  the  first  time,  and  no  less 
than  six  others  are  under  construction.  Along  Bloor  Street  we 
have  four — the  large  Educational  Building,  near  Spadina;  the 
Meteorological  Building,  the  Museum,  near  McMaster  Univer- 
sity, and  the  handsome  Household  Science  Building,  which  has 
redeemed  that  vacant  corner  at  Avenue  Road.  Then  comes  our 
own  Library  Building,  of  which  we  are  justly  beginning  to  be 
proud,  and  the  extensive  wings  that  are  being  added  to  the 
University  Main  Library.  The  two  buildings  being  occupied  this 
year  are  the  Hydraulics  and  Thermo-dynamics  Laboratory  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Dental  Surgeons. 

It  ought  not  to  be  hard  for  us,  in  the  face  of  facts  like  this, 
to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  institution  to  which  we  belong. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  difficult  to  call  out  an  enthusiastic  university 
spirit.  There  is  a  danger  that  our  very  size  will  act  as  a  disin- 
tegrating force.  This  would  be  a  misfortune.  What  we  need  is 
not  less  college  spirit  (we  have  none  too  much  of  that),  but 
more  university  spirit  in  the  colleges.    The  two,  by  the  way,  are 
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in  no  sense  incompatible.  Let  ns  enthuse  a  little  over  our  uni- 
versity and  its  progress ;  yet  let  us  remember  also  that,  after  all 
is  said,  it  is  in  the  character  of  the  men  that  are  within  and  the 
stamp  of  the  men  whom  we  send  out,  that  our  true  greatness 
rests.  And  in  this  fact  there  lies  for  each  one  of  us  a  duty  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  fellows. 

What  an  Athletic  Victory  Would  Mean. 

No  one  around  the  college  doubts  the  desirability  of  some 
good  athletic  victories  this  year,  but  perhaps  few  of  us  realize 
exactly  how  much  it  would  mean  to  Victoria.  We  lay  claim, 
and  justly,  according  to  the  articles  of  confederation,  to  an. 
equality  with  any  other  of  the  federated  colleges  of  the  uni- 
versity. But  no  matter  how  just  our  claim  is,  we  may  rest  as- 
sured that  no  one  else  will  make  it  good,  if  we  ourselves  do  not. 
In  nearly  every  sphere  of  university  activity  we  have  upheld 
these  claims  of  equality  well.  Our  academic  standing  in  the 
May  scholarship  and  class  lists,  our  rate  of  growth  and  progress, 
the  part  we  take  in  the  inter-college  societies,  such  as  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Undergraduates'  Parliament — in  all  these 
lines  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  our  record.  One  other 
Arts  college  is  larger,  but  that  is  a  questionable  advantage. 

But  there  is  one  sphere  in  which  Victoria  has  hardly  held  her 
proper  place,  and  that  is  athletics.  We  have  won  victories  in  the 
past,  it  is  true,  but  they  have  not  been  as  frequent  as  many  of 
the  other  colleges  have  enjoyed.  Indeed  the  remark  has  been 
made  with  a  smile  that  'Sve  are  adepts  in  making  excuses."  Can 
we  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  such  a  remark  ought  to  cause  a 
blush?  We  have  no  business  to  know  how  to  make  excuses,  and 
the  editor  has  no  intention  of  attempting  it  in  this  article.  Per- 
haps if  we  did  not  take  defeats  so  easily  and  explain  them  so 
glibly  we  would  have  less  to  take.  Until  we  come  to  our  own  in 
this  as  well  as  in  other  fields,  we  can  hardly  expect  our  college 
to  take  her  proper  place  in  the  minds  of  the  student  body  of  the 
university. 

The  year  that  is  just  beginning  is  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
our  college  to  the  front.  And  we  can  do  it.  We  have  about  as 
many  men,  per  team,  to  draw  from  as  any  college  in  the  uni- 
versity, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  School  of  Science.  We 
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have  campus  facilities  that  are  unrivalled ;  we  have,  in  fact,  very- 
little  ground  for  excuse  if  we  fail  to  capture  one  of  the  big  cups 
this  year.  What  we  need,  to  do  this,  everyone  knows.  We  need, 
in  the  first  place,  every  man  who  can  play  the  games  out  on  the 
campus  four  or  five  nights  a  week.  We  have  lots  of  material, 
but  it  is  very  little  use  to  the  team  managers  if  it  stays,  dressed 
up  in  its  Sunday  clothes,  walking  around  the  halls.  We  need,  in 
the  second  place,  more  thorough  practice  than  has  thus  far  been 
evident.  We  ought  to  have  three  second  teams,  one  in  soccer,  one 
in  Rugby,  and,  when  the  time  comes,  one  in  hockey,  too,  that  our 
first  teams  may  receive  the  practice  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  success.  Then  last,  but  not  least,  we  need  a  tide  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  a  tide  which,  to  use  an 
expressive  figure  which  the  editor  gleaned  from  the  lips  of  our 
honored  professor  of  English,  will  sweep  the  team  to  victory 
upon  the  crest  of  the  rising  wave. 

Let  every  man  in  Victoria  make  this  a  personal  matter.  Can 
you  play  Rugby,  or,  if  not.  Association?  Then  you  ought  to  be 
hard  at  work  on  the  campus.  And  let  all  those  of  us  who  can't 
play  and  never  could,  rally  round  the  boys,  turn  out  to  every 
game,  and  cheer  them  on. 

A  real  good  athletic  triumph  is  what  we  want.  Let  Victoria 
once  prove  that  she  is  an  athletic  college  as  well  as  (not  instead 
of,  mark  you)  an  academic  one,  and  her  men  will  be  recognized 
as  they  ought  to  be  all  over  the  university. 

Our  New  Professors. 

The  additions  to  our  faculty  this  year  have  been  duly  re- 
corded in  the  proper  department  of  our  magazine,  but  we  feel 
that  we  cannot  go  to  press  without  expressing  editorially  our 
pleasure  at  the  presence  of  Dr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Sissons  with  us. 

By  the  receptions  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  been  accorded  in  his 
opening  lectures,  he  already  knows  much  better  than  we  can  tell 
him  that  he  is  welcome  among  us.  We  believe  that  the  presence 
of  one  who  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  thorough  scholar- 
ship, and,  withal,  of  a  deeply  reverent  spirit,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  truer  thinking  and  better  living,  not  only  to  the  men  that 
sit  under  him  in  the  lecture  room,  but  to  all  of  us  in  Victoria 
College. 
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As  for  ]Mr.  Sissons,  Victoria  is  alwa}:s  glad  when  she  can  wel- 
come back  former  students  to  positions  of  honor  amongst  us. 
Simply  because  a  man  is  a  graduate  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
find  a  place  upon  our  staff  if  there  are  more  competent  men  to  be 
had;  but  when,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sissons,  we  can  combine  (as 
his  past  work  shows)  thorough  competency  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  with  us  before,  it  gives  an  added  warmness  to  our 
welcome. 

To  both  of  these  members  of  our  faculty  Acta  extends  the 
very  w^armest  welcome,  and  couples  w^ith  it  the  hope  that  their 
work  among  us  w^ill  be  thoroughly  delightful  to  them  and  thor- 
oughly useful  to  us. 

The  Essay  and  Story  Competitions. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  the  annual  essay 
and  short  story  competitions.  For  the  former  a  prize  of  fifteen 
dollars  is  offered  by  the  Union  Literary  Society,  and  for  the  lat- 
ter AcTxi  Board  has  decided  to  confer  a  prize  of  ten  dollars. 
The  following  conditions  shall  obtain  for  both: 

1.  No  articles  shall  be  received  later  than  January  10th,  1910, 

2.  No  article  shall  be  considered  if  prepared  in  connection 
with  the  regular  work  of  the  year. 

3.  No  person  having  taken  the  prize  shall  be  eligible  to  com- 
pete again. 

4.  All  competitors  must  be  bona  fide  members  of  one  of  the 
Literary  Societies  and  paid-up  subscribers  to  Acta  or  members 
of  the  Board. 

Further  particulars  as  to  judges,  etc.,  will  be  announced  in 
the  November  issue. 


Queries. 

Who  is  the  freshette  who  telephoned  to  Dr.  de  Beaumont  to 
say  that  she  was  very  sorry,  but  it  would  be  impossible  for  her 
to  attend  his  first  French  lecture? 

"Who  is  the  freshman  who  thought  one  of  our  sophettes  looked 
like  Venus,  and  told  her  so? 


SUGAR   AS    FOOD. 

BY  K.  C,    '10,  AND  R.   M.,    'JO. 


THE  subject  of  food  and  feeding  meets  us  at  every  turn.  p]at 
we  must  and  eat  we  do.  This  cannot  fail  to  give  point  to 
the  saying  that  "The  leading  business  of  man's  bodily  life  is  to 
make  the  pot  boil."  We  must  not,  however,  eat  as  our  fore- 
fathers did,  merely  to  satisfy  our  appetites,  but  use  our  judg- 
ments so  as  to  get  the  best  results  from  our  food. 

The  scientific  relation  of  food  to  health  until  quite  recently 
was  not  given  much  thought.  Lately,  however,  the  subject  has 
received  considerable  attention  and  has  progressed  wonderfully. 
One  of  the  important  divisions  of  this  question  is  the  part  that 
carbo-hydrates  play  in  the  diet,  and  it  is  of  the  sugars  that  we 
particularly  wish  to  speak. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  of  these  or  the  one  best  known 
is  cane  sugar,  so  called  because  it  was  first  manufactured  from 
the  sugar  cane,  although  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  juice  of 
other  plants.  Besides  this  cane  sugar  there  is  glucose  or  grape. 
Chemically,  sugar  consists  of  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  and  it  is  the  different  combinations  of  these  that 
make  the  different  classes. 

Sugar  melts  at  320°  Fahrenheit  into  a  colorless  liquid, 
which  rapidly  becomes  amber.  If  cooled  at  this  point  it  hardens 
into  "barley  sugar."  If  heated  higher  still  it  browns  and 
becomes  bitter  in  flavor;  this  is  known  as  cnramel.  Dextrose  or 
grape  sugar  chiefly  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  process  known  as 
inversion,  which  takes  place  in  cane  sugar,  starch,  etc.,  when 
heated  with  dilute  acids  or  treated  in  any  way  that  would  cause 
them  to  be  hydrolized,  i.e.,  to  unite  chemically  with  water.  Cane 
sugar  treated  in  this  way  gives  a  substance  known  as  invert 
sugar.  This  change  is  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  heat, 
even  when  no  acid  is  present.  It  is  also  caused  by  ferments,  such 
as  invertin,  an  enzym  Avhich  occurs  witli  yenst.  Miid  otiiers  found 
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in  the  intestinal  tract.  Alilk  sugar  is  another  important  sugar, 
which  is  only  found  in  milk.  There  is  generally  four  or  five 
per  cent,  present.  Lactose  is  not  as  sweet  as  the  other  sugars, 
but  can  be  hydrolized  by  the  same  agencies. 

Our  chief  practical  interest  lies  in  the  use  made  of  sugar  in 
the  animal  organism  or  its  food  value.  In  the  body  cane  >sugar 
is  split  up  into  simpler  sugars,  and  it  finally  reaches  the  blood 
and  muscles  as  dextrose,  in  which  form  it  can  be  burned  to  yield 
heat  and  muscular  energy.  The  final  product  of  starch  before 
absorption  is  also  dextrose;  so  we  see  that  the  function  of  sugar 
in  the  body  is  similar  to  that  of  starch.  Hence,  the  food  value 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  starch. 

Mosso,  an  Italian  investigator,  first  examined  the  influence 
of  cane  sugar  in  lessening  fatigue.  He  found  as  the  result  of  his 
observations  that  sugar  in  the  food  in  not  too  great  quantities 
and  not  too  concentrated  a  form  lessens  or  delays  fatigue  and 
increases  w^orking  power.  Also,  as  the  result  of  a  great  many 
experiments  performed  by  investigators  recently,  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  sugar  in  small  doses  is  well  adapted  to  help  men 
perform  extraordinary  muscular  labor.  The  rapidity  with  which 
sugar  is  digested  and  absorbed  proves  a  great  advantage  at  such 
a  time. 

Dr.  Schumberg  made. a  practical  test  with  soldiers  of  the 
German  army.  The  observations  extended  over  thirty-eight 
days.  A  number  of  m.en  were  given  ten  lumps  of  sugar  daily ; 
others  were  given  food  containing  very  little  sugar  and  the 
strength  for  muscular  work  of  each  was  compared,  with  the 
result  that  the  advantage  was  on  the  side  of  the  men  who  had 
used  the  sugar.  The  sugar  was  relished  by  the  men.  On  long 
marches  it  relieved  hunger  and  kept  them  from  suffering  severe 
thirst.  A  feeling  of  refreshment  followed  the  taking  of  the 
sugar,  and  none  of  the  soldiers  given  it  were  at  any  time  over- 
come by  exhaustion.  Also  it  was  found  that  their  pulse  rate  and 
breathing  was  less  affected  by  fatiguing  work  than  those  of  the 
soldiers  who  consumed  no  sugar.  On  the  basis  of  these  results  it 
was  recommended  that  the  sugar  ration  for  soldiers  be  raised 
to  sixty  grams,  and  further  that  it  be  supplied  to  prisons,  hos- 
pitals and  ships.  Its  fine  keeping  qualities  and  condensed  form 
made  it  especially  valuable  in  most  cases. 

Experiments  with  men   and  animals  in  the  respiration  cal- 
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orimeteo  are  now  being  carried  on,  and  these  make  it  possible 
to  measure  with  great  accuracy  the  relation  between  the  material 
consumed  and  the  capacity  for  muscular  work. 

The  value  of  sugar  in  cold  climates  where  starch  cannot  be 
produced  or  kept  properly,  is  apparent.  In  polar  expeditions 
sugar  is  now  given  an  important  place  in  the  list  of  provisions, 
and  it  may  in  time  take  the  place  of  a  large  amount  of  the  fat 
eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  polar  regions. 

However,  sugar  plays  its  most  important  role  in  the  warm 
countries,  for  there  very  little  fat  is  eaten.  In  India  it  is  said 
that  an  employer  cannot  keep  his  workmen  unless  he  provides 
daily  large  amounts  of  food  well  seasoned  with  sugar.  The  con- 
sumption of  dates,  figs  and  other  sweet  food  is  enormous  in  all 
tropical  lands. 

Professor  Pfluger  says  that  without  doubt  the  sugar  in  the 
blood  is  heavily  drawn  on  during  times  of  violent  exercise; 
hence,  the  longing  for  sugar  in  such  a  form  as  can  be  readily 
assimilated.  It  is  reported  that  in  Holland  in  certain  rowing 
clubs  those  rowers  who  used  sugar  always  won  because  of  their 
superior  endurance. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Courtney,  trainer  of  the  Cornell  University 
boat  crew,  says  that  the  men  in  training  seemed  to  crave  sugar 
and  were  allowed  all  they  wanted  in  cereals,  coffee  and  tea. 

The  use  of  sugar  by  mountain  climbers  is  well  known.  The 
Swiss  guide  considers  lump  sugar  and  highly  sweeteiKMl  choco- 
late an  essential  part  of  his  outfit. 

Sugar  like  starch  is  fattening.  When  taken  in  excess  it  is 
transformed  into  fat  and  stored  as  reserve  material.  At  Santo 
Dominga,  when  the  importation  of  grain  has  been  suspended 
for  lack  of  ships,  raw  sugar  has  been  used  to  fatten  horses  and 
cattle  for  months  at  a  time. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  that  can  be  properly  used  in  the 
system  sugar  differs  greatly  from  starch.  Very  few  tests  have 
been  made  regarding  the  maximum  amount  of  sugar  that  can  be 
used  by  the  system.  Vaughan  Harley  found  that  four  hundred 
grains  (nearly  one  pound),  taken  for  some  time  dail.y  very  much 
impaired  his  digestion.  Scientific  investigators  seem  agreed  that, 
as  the  digestion  of  sugar  is  so  very  rapid,  assimilation  and  stor- 
age in  the  liver  cannot  keep  pace  with  its  absorption  in  the  diges- 
tive tract  if  it  is  taken  in  too  large  quantities.     The  system  has 
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to  get  rid  of  the  sugar  unchanged.  An  unnatural  tax  is  brought 
to  bear  on  the  organs  which  perform  this  service,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  these  organs  would  naturally  reach  a  state  of  disease. 
In  a  concentrated  form  it  irritates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
alimentary  canal  and  so  causes  trouble.  From  this  Ave  see  that 
the  most  of  the  bad  effects  ascribed  to  sugar  are  due  to  its  use  in 
larger  quantities  than  three  or  four  ounces  a  day,  this  seeming 
to  be  the  amount  that  is  digested  by  the  healthy  individual  with- 
out difficulty  when  it  is  in  a  digestible  form.  The  amount  also 
varies  according  to  whether  a  person  leads  an  active  or  a  seden- 
tary life.  A  person  living  indoors  and  exercising  little  requires 
less  than  a  manual  laborer  working  out  of  doors. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  value  of  sugar  as  food  is  given  by 
IMary  Henman  Abel,  and  is  as  follows : 

(1)  When  the  organism  is  adapted  to  the  digestion  of  starch 
and  there  is  sufficient  time  for  its  utilization  sugar  has  no  ad- 
vantage over  starch  as  a  food  for  muscular  work,  except  as  a 
preventive  of  fatigue. 

(2)  In  small  quantities  and  in  not  too  concentrated  form, 
sugar  will  take  the  place,  practically  speaking,  weight  for  weight 
of  starch  as  a  food  for  mus<?ular  work,  barring  the  difference  in 
energy  and  the  time  required  to  digest  them,  sugar  having  here 
the  advantage. 

(3)  It  furnishes  the  needed  carbohydrate  material  to  or- 
ganisms that  have  as  yet  little  or  no  power  to  digest  them. 

(4)  In  times  of  great  exertion  or  exhausting  labor  the 
rapidity  with  which  it  is  assimilated  gives  it  certain  advantages 
over  starch.  Its  agreeable  flavor  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for 
its  use,  and  since  we  have  an  abundance  of  the  other  starchy 
foods  that  may  take  its  place  in  the  dietary  this  will  remain  one 
of  the  chief  reasons.  Sugar  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  condi- 
ment only,  but  if  it  had  no  real  food  value  it  might  in  time  be 
replaced  by  other  sweet-tasting  substances,  such  as  saccharin  or 
dulcin,  which  are  not  foods. 

The  use  of  sugar  is  limited  in  tw^o  ways:  (1)  Because  it  may 
be  absorbed  or  taken  into  the  blood  stream  more  rapidly  than  it 
can  be  assimilated,  and  thus  the  system  is  overcrowded.  (2)  By 
the  ill  effects  on  the  system  of  concentrated  solutions  of  sugar. 
Thus  we  see  that  it  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  sugar  that 
is  harmful  to  the  human  system. 
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NOTES. 

Prime  Minister  Asquith  recently  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  the  British  Government  would  recommend  Parlia- 
ment to  grant  $100,000  to  Lieutenant  E.  IT.  Shackleton  in  order 
to  defray  the  expense  of  his  recent  expedition.  This  appropria- 
tion Avill  free  him  of  all  debt  and  leave  him  a  balance  of  $30,000. 
When  he  returned  from  his  trip  he  was  $215,000  in  debt,  the 
most  of  which  he  hoped  to  raise  by  writing  and  lecturing. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Ottawa  estimates  that 
there  is  available  water  power  in  Canada  amounting  to  twenty- 
six  million  horse-power,  only  one-half  million  of  which  has  been 
utilized. 

If  Dr.  Cook  had  purchased  a  hunting  license  before  he  started 
for  the  Pole  he  probably  would  not  have  met  with  so  much 
criticism. 
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THE  FIRST  ELGIN  HOUSE  CONFERENCE. 

MABEL  C.  JAMIESON^    '10. 

THE  first  summer  Conference  ever  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Dominion  Council  of  the  Young  "Women's  Christian 
Associations  of  Canada  opened  on  Saturday  evening.  June  26th, 
when  delegates  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  representing 
college  and  city  associations  from  various  parts  of  Canada,  as- 
sembled at  the  Elgin  House,  Muskoka,  to  spend  a  week  in  con- 
ference session. 

A  more  ideal  spot  for  the  purposes  of  the  Conference  could 
scarcely  have  been  chosen.  In  that  delightful  region  of  rock  and 
forest,  of  islands  and  lakes  and  bays,  the  rush  and  tumult  of  the 
busy  world  beyond  was  forgotten,  and  the  spirit  of  beauty  and 
serenity  which  characterized  the  place  harmonized  well  with  the 
purpose  of  the  Conference,  which  was  ''first  of  all  to  lead  young 
women  into  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  doing  of  His  will  as 
the  one  satisfying  mission  in  life,  and  in  the  second  place  to 
consider  the  best  methods  by  which  this  end  may  be  accom- 
plished." 

It  is  true  that  God  is  not  far  from  His  children  in  the  midst 
of  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  busy  workaday  world,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  it  is  a  great  aid  to  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  a 
wonderful  influence  in  increasing  spiritual  power,  to  occasionally 
withdraw  from  the  noisy  clamor  about  us,  and  for  a  short  time 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  things  that  are  eternal;  and 
in  this  we  are  immensely  helped  by  fellowship  and  friendly 
association.  Thus  does  a  Conference  of  this  kind,  with  its  com- 
munity, not  only  of  joys  and  of  interests,  but  also  of  hopes  and 
of  worship,  help  to  win  us  away  from  ourselves,  help  to  still  the 
shallow  seas  of  our  own  emotions  with  the  vision  of  that  calm 
Figure  to  whose  feet  the  surging  waters  are  as  the  solid  earth. 

The  Conference  meetings  were  held,  sometimes  in  the  beauti- 
ful open-air  chapel  of  the  Elgin  House,  which  overlooked  the 
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lake,  sometimes  on  the  lawn,  or  in  one  or  more  of  the  assembly 
rooms  about  the  hotel.  These  sessions,  sweet  with  the  breath  of 
the  meadows  and  the  music  of  the  birds,  were  sweet  also  with 
the  presence  of  One  whose  ''Follow  Me"  came  to  many  an 
earnest  listener  with  deeper  significance  and  more  insistent  en- 
treaty than  ever  before  and  awakened  in  many  a  heart  resolves 
which  will  blossom  forth  in  consecrated  service  either  in  our 
own  or  in  foreign  lands. 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  Conference,  as  each  day  we  gath- 
ered to  study  God's  word  and  God's  purpose  concerning  our 
lives;  to  learn  something  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  that  love 
which  reaches  out  to  the  whole  world;  to  gain  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  present-day  conditions  and  problems,  both  in 
our  own  and  in  foreign  lands ;  and  to  discuss  how  best  to  awaken, 
to  sustain  and  to  direct  the  impulses  and  energies  of  those  with 
whom  we  come  into  contact.  And,  judging  from  the  regular 
attendance,  the  earnest,  thoughtful  attention,  the  sympathetic 
and  hearty  co-operation  shown  throughout  all  the  sessions,  the 
work  of  the  Conference  was  deeply  appreciated  by  those  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  attend. 

The  daily  programme  began  with  Bible  study  from  9  to  10 
a.m.,  and,  if  any  one  department  more  than  another  can  be 
singled  out,  perhaps  the  power  of  the  conference  lay  in  this  one. 
No  time  was  spent  in  theological  controversies  nor  in  debating 
issues  that  have  only  remote  relation  to  the  average  person.  The 
bearing  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  on  life,  its  claim  upon  men 
and  upon  society,  its  real. vital  message  to  the  whole  human 
race — these  were  the  problems  which  from  beginning  to  end 
were  discussed  in  the  spirit  of  the  finest  earnestness.  The  result, 
we  can  confidently  say,  will  be  that,  in  our  college  associations, 
not  only  will  the  number  of  Bible  Study  classes  bo  materially 
increased,  but  the  standard  of  efficiency  among  the  leaders  will 
be  raised  and  students  will  be  brought  more  definitely  into  touch 
with  that  life  which  is  able  to  strengthen,  to  inspire  and  to  bless. 

After  a  brief  intermission  Mission  Study  classes  gathered. 
The  books  chosen  for  study  proved  to  be  exceedingly  interest- 
ing and  profitable.  The  courses  were  as  follows:  Japan.  The 
Moslem  World,  The  Strangers  Within  Our  Gates,  and  The  Chris- 
tian Conquest  of  India,  the  leaders  being  ^liss  Thomas,  ^frs. 
Dr.  Stephenson,  Rev.  A.  E.  Armstrong,  Miss  E.  E.  Davis.  JNIiss 
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E.  Hoyles  and  Miss  Clara  E.  German,  one  of  our  own  '09  gradu- 
ates. The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  owes  it  to  its  members  to  bring  them  into 
intelligent  touch  with  the  cause  of  missions,  and  as  this  can  be 
most  effectively  done  by  mission  study  classes,  it  is  hoped  that 
this  summer  conference  will  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
organization  of  these  classes.  Certain  it  is  that  to  many  a  dele- 
gate these  study  classes  brought  a  fresh  vision  of  life  and  pushed 
back  its  horizon,  and  they  have  returned  to  our  colleges  im- 
pressed as  never  before  with  the  importance  of  this  work,  and, 
though  in  fear  and  trembling,  prepared  to  take  their  part  in  the 
organization  and  carrying  on  of  these  classes. 

In  addition  to  the  study  classes,  splendid  addresses  were 
given  morning  and  evening  by  the  following:  President  Mc- 
Kenzie,  of  Hartford  Theological  Seminary;  Rev.  Canon  Cody, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Rev.  John  MacNeill,  B.A..  and  Rev.  John  Graham, 
D.D.,  of  Toronto;  Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge,  D.D.,  of  Ottawa,  and 
several  others,  among  whom  w^ere  the  following  returned  mis- 
sionaries: Rev.  Dr.  Gould,  from  China;  Rev.  Jonathan  Goforth 
and  Dr.  Jean  Gow,  from  India;  Mrs.  McLaren,  from  Japan;  Miss 
Young  and  Miss  Bell,  from  Africa. 

The  message  throughout  all  these  addresses  was  peculiarly 
personal,  one  which  urged  individual  responsibility,  one  which 
brought  personal  problems  which  had  to  be  fairly  and  squarely 
faced.  One  and  all  emphasized  the  need  of  an  increased  measure 
of  spiritual  power  in  order  that  our  Christian  experience  may 
be  deep,  intense  and  living  enough  to  meet  the  world's  need. 

It  was  our  first  Association  Conference  in  Canada,  and  we 
all  felt  the  privilege  of  being  at  the  beginning  of  a  movement 
which  will,  no  doubt,  take  a  larger  place  in  our  Association  life. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  an  inspiration,  and  increased  faith  and 
heartiness  should  characterize  all  our  w^ork  and,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  God  always  blesses  earnest,  unselfish  effort,  we  should 
plan  for  larger  things  and  multiply  our  efforts. 

We  believe  that  this  Conference  movement  cannot  but  de- 
velop, and  we  look  forward  to  next  year  and  hope  that,  though 
our  delegation  this  year  was  comparatively  large,  a  much  larger 
number  of  our  students  may  be  able  to  go  next  summer,  and 
we  pray  that  in  an  even  greater  measure  the  Conference  may  be 
used  as  bringing  about  the  extension  of  Christ's  Kingdom. 
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THE  NIAGARA  STUDENT  CONFERENCE.       • 

F.   L.   TILSON,    '10. 

The  seventh  annual  Conference  of  the  Students'  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Missions  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Ontario 
and  the  adjacent  States  was  held  this  year  from  June  18  to  27 
at  Niagara-on-the-Lake.  Among  the  fifty  or  more  institutions 
represented  were  University  of  Michigan,  Hillsdale,  Grove  City, 
Ohio  State,  and  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universities,  Oberlin  Theologicai 
Seminary,  Toronto  and  Queen's  Universities,  and  Colleges  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia  and  Western  New  York.  The 
Ontario  delegation  was  small,  considering  that  the  Conference 
was  held  so  near  our  own  doors.  This  was  due  largely,  no  doubt, 
to  the  early  closing  of  our  colleges,  which  allows  most  of  the 
students  to  disperse  before  the  men  from  across  the  line  are  free. 

The  purpose  of  the  Niagara  Conference,  as  it  has  come  to  be 
called,  is  to  gather  as  many  as  possible  of  the  men  of  the  col- 
leges concerned  for  a  few  days'  association  under  the  leadership 
of  men  of  strong  Christian  character  and  wide  experience  in 
.various  forms  of  Christian  work  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and 
missions  and  the  discussion  of  problems  arising  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  for  the  enlistment  of 
volunteers  for  the  many  fields  of  Christian  activity,  especially 
the  foreign. 

The  Conference  this  year  was  under  the  able  presidency  of 
J.  Lovell  Murray,  New  York,  Mission  Study  Secretary  of  the 
Students'  Volunteer  Movement  for  Missions,  a  Canadian  and 
graduate  of  Toronto  University.  The  executive  secretary  Avas 
Thos.  H.  Billings,  travelling  secretary  for  the  movement  in  Can- 
ada. Among  the  speakers  and  lecturers  were:  Prof.  McFadyen, 
Knox  College ;  Prof.  Gilmour,  McMaster  University ;  Prof.  Jere- 
miah Jenks,  Cornell  University;  Rev.  H.  Roswell  Bates,  New 
York ;  Prof.  Walker,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University ;  Prof.  Hutchins, 
Oberlin,  and  N.  W.  Rowell,  K.C.,  Toronto. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  was  many-sided  and  earnest, 
though  lasting  for  such  a  short  time  and  conducted  under  con- 
ditions that  suggested  a  summer  outing  rather  than  a  course  of 
lectures  and  reading.     The  studies  were  thorough  so  far  as  time 
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allowed,  but  were  more  suggestive  as  to  fields  of  study  and 
methods  than  exhaustive  in  scope. 

The  morning  and  evening  of  each  day  were  devoted  to  studies 
and  conferences,  while  the  whole  afternoon  was  given  up  to 
recreation.  At  six  o'clock  the  rising  bell  sounded  to  give  an 
opportunity  of  keeping  the  morning  watch  before  breakfast, 
which  was  served  at  6.45.  Normal  classes  for  the  group  leaders 
met  at  7.15.  Prof.  McFadyen  led  one  of  the  normal  classes  in  a 
series  of  studies  in  the  Psalms.  His  familiarity  with  his  subject, 
his  poetic  imagination,  and  his  spiritual  insight  made  those  who 
listened  appreciate  those  sacred  songs  of  the  Hebrews  as  never 
before.  At  8  o'clock  the  group  studies  in  missions  convened, 
and  at  9.00  the  Bible  study  classes  met.  At  10.00  conferences 
on  association  work  discussed  problems  and  plans  in  connection 
with  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  At  10.45  those  interested  in  various 
callings  met  in  groups  with  experienced  leaders  to  consider  these 
vocations  as  life  work.  The  morning  session  ended  in  a  mass 
meeting  addressed  by  some  speaker  of  repute.  Among  these 
were  Prof.  Jenks,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Rev.  Canon  Cody, 
of  Toronto.  In  the  course  of  his  address  on  ''Sincerity  in 
Religion,"  Prof.  Jenks  raised  the  question.  Is  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
attracting  the  best  men  of  the  universities?  and  answering  his 
own  question,  said:  ''Some,  but  not  all."  One  reason  for  this 
failure  he  gave  as  the  lack  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
lead  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work.  Among  other  things  he  said:  "Christ 
emphasized  the  doing  of  deeds.  He  went  about  doing  good," 
"Be  sincere,"  "Get  at  realities,"  "Make  emotion  secondary," 
"Feelings  do  not  pay  debts,"  "Be  simple  and  honest,  right  and 
true."  Canon  Cody  attributed  failure  in  the  propagation  of 
Christianity  not  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  gospel,  but  to  little 
faith,  little  prayer  and  little  self -discipline.  A  number  of  other 
able  addresses  were  given,  but  space  will  not  permit  even  men- 
tion of  them. 

The  afternoon  was  wholly  given  up  to  recreation.  A  series  of 
baseball  matches  was  played  during  the  week  and  provision  was 
made  for  tennis,  boating  and  swimming,  while  anyone  was  at 
liberty  to  ramble  in  the  woods  and  fields  or  visit  the  town  or 
military  camp.  A  keenly  contested  track  meet  was  held  on  one 
of  the  afternoons. 

"Stunt   Night,"   with  its  pageants   and   acts,   original   and 
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gorgeous,  enacted  on  the  sands  of  the  beach  by  the  light  of  a  huge 
bonfire,  with  the  crowded  bank  high  above  for  an  amphitheatre, 
provided  an  evening  of  rare  fun. 

Long  to  be  remembered  were  the  '^Life  Work"  meetings  held 
in  the  evening  on  the  shore  overlooking  the  lake.  Here  the 
students  gathered,  sitting  informally  on  the  grass  in  the  gentle 
rays  of  the  evening  sun,  with  the  darkening  woods  in  the  back- 
ground, and  listened  to  the  heart-searching  calls  to  service  by 
such  veterans  as  H.  P.  Beach,  men  who  had  the  right  to  give  the 
challenge  because  they  themselves  had  answered  it.  Dimming 
vision  and  waning  faith  and  resolution  were  kindled  anew,  aim- 
less lives  found  purpose,  and  men  ambitious  to  win  distinction 
in  chosen  vocations  left  all  to  follow  Plim  who  calls  still  as 
of  yore. 

Short  delegation  meetings  closed  each  day's  programme. 

To  give  a  complete  account,  even  in  a  limited  sense,  of  the 
Conference  at  Niagara-on-the-Lake  would  be  impossible.  No 
doubt  many  a  man's  views  of  life  and  life  plans  have  been  com- 
pletely changed,  and  men  who  intended  entering  business  or  some 
lucrative  profession  will  go  to  a  lone  mission  or  devote  their  lives 
to  the  slums  of  some  great  city;  and,  it  may  be,  some  one  who 
purposed  entering  such  work  will  seek  to  serve  the  kingdom  of 
God  with  equal  zeal  as  a  Christian  layman.  Surely  no  man  could 
come  away  without  a  vision  of  the  greatness  and  imperativeness 
of  the  world's  need  and  of  the  responsibility  of  playing  a  part 
in  the  uplift  of  the  race  in  this  age  of  unequalled  opportunity. 
Surely  no  man,  after  associating  with  so  many  men  of  such 
strong  Christian  character,  many  of  them  hoary  in  the.  service 
of  Jesus  Christ,  could  fail  of  having  a  firmer  faith  in  the  effect- 
iveness of  the  gospel  and  a  deeper  respect  for  its  ministry  whe- 
ther in  the  homeland,  in  metropolitan  pulpit  or  slum  or  country 
parish,  or  in  the  dominions  of  our  Lord  beyond  the  seas. 

THE  STUDENTS'  CHRISTIAN   SOCIAL  UNION. 

Victoria  has  a  new  society.  Strange  to  say,  it  began  during 
the  vacation.  Last  April  a  dozen  "Vic."  boys  spent  three 
weeks  visiting  for  the  Gipsy  Smith  Mission  and  had  such  experi- 
ences that  they  determined,  at  all  cost,  to  spend  the  summer 
continuing  the  work.    Believing  that  God  was  leading,  they  went 
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on,  confident  that  all  necessary  things  would  be  added  unto 
them.  Through  the  Fred  Victor  and  City  Mission  a  large  tent 
was  provided  and  erected  on  the  Metropolitan  grounds,  and 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Epworth  Leaguers  another  was 
obtained  for  the  east  and  still  one  more  for  the  west  end  of  the 
city.  The  Alexander  Choir  frequently  assisted.  Sane  evangel- 
istic meetings,  men's  meetings,  children's  meetings,  open-air 
meetings,  factory  meetings,  etc.,  have  been  held — some  600  in  all 
and  37,000  people  addressed.  More  than  100  times  has  the 
problem  been  presented  from  our  pulpits,  as  well  as  to  our 
Leagues ;  great  interest  has  been  aroused,  bands  of  workers  being 
formed  to  continue  some  of  the  work,  especially  the  visitation. 
Over  17,000  people  have  been  called  on  in  their  homes  and  re- 
ported upon  to  the  churches  concerned,  while  many  thousands 
have  been  talked  with  personally.  In  addition  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  regarding  social  conditions  has  been  col- 
lected. 

It  seems  evident  that  50%  in  the  down-town  districts  are 
really  outside  any  religious  organization,  though,  as  a  result  of 
the  visiting,  one  single  Methodist  church  has  already  added  31 
to  its  list  of  members. 

/Whereunto  shall  this  thing  grow?  It  largely  lies  with  Vic- 
toria men  to  say. 


The  union  reception  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  w^as 
held  in  Alumni  Hall  on  the  evening  of  October  1st,  opening  with 
addresses  of  welcome  from  the  President  and  Hon.  President  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  President  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

A  vocal  solo  was  very  pleasingly  rendered  by  L.  H.  Kirby, 
'10,  w^hile  Miss  M.  Jamison,  '10,  favored  the  company  with  one 
of  her  instrumental  solos. 

The  remainder  of  the  evening  was  very  enjoyably  and 
profitably  occupied  in  making  and  renewing  acquaintances,  for 
which  the  promenade  furnished  ample  opportunity. 

J — w — tt,  '10  (speaking  at  Lit.  about  Charter  Night) — ''And 
then  after  the  sports  there  is  going  to  be,  I  don't  know  what  I 
should  call  it,  but  'a  kind  of  a  shine'  in  the  chapel." 
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A  Word  in  Due  Season. 

■  The  success  of  the  Personal  column  in  any  periodical  is.  if 
not  wholly,  at  least  to  a  great  extent,  dependent  on  the  actions, 
movements'  and  relations  of  the  public  at  large,  and  so  in  this, 
our  college  organ,  this  department  depends  chiefly  on  the 
changes  and  occurrences  which  take  place  in  the  body  politic 
of  college  life.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  a  column  of  interest  to 
those  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with  Victoria,  either  as 
students,  graduates  or  well-wishers,  and  in  the  carrying  out  of 
this  purpose  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  is  heartily  solicited. 

THE  CLASS  OF  '09. 

Miss  Luella  Broad  is  taking  special  work  at  the  college  in 
English,  French  and  German.     She  is  living  at  Annesley  Hall. 

Miss  Irene  Hyland  has  been  appointed  pupil  dietitian  in  the 
Bellevue  Hospital,  New  York. 

^liss  Ada  Spencer,  who  has  been  visiting  in  the  East  all  sum- 
mer, returns  shortly  to  her  home  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Among  those  registered  at  the  Faculty  of  Education  are  ^liss 
C.  B.  Dunnett,  Miss  M.  H.  Stevens.  Miss  S.  A.  Smith,  Miss  E.  A. 
Clark.  Miss  I.  M.  Hill,  Miss  A.  Chubb;  and  Miss  G.  I.  Grange. 

Miss  Olive  Delahaye  is  living  with  her  parents  at  the  Alex- 
andra Hotel,  Ottawa,  for  the  winter. 

Miss  Lexa  Dene  is  teaching  Household  Science  at  Evangelea 
House,  Queen  Street. 

Miss  Isabel  "Whitlam  reports :  "Leading  domestic  life.  Little 
excitement.    Moosomin,  Sask." 

Miss  Margaret  Phillips,  Miss  Muriel  Wallace,  INIiss  Grace 
Maclaren,  Miss  Lena  Hill,  Miss  Reba  Fleming,  and  IMiss  Nora 
Spence  are  at  their  homes  in  Toronto. 
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Miss  Winifred  Knox  is  teaching  in  Haileybury,  Ont. 

Miss  Ethel  M,  Hayes  is  attending  medical  college. 

Miss  Muriel  Birnie,  Collingwood;  Miss  Clara  German,  521 
Colborne  Street,  London,  and  Miss  Jessie  Drew,  New  "Westmin- 
ster, are  living  at  home. 

Miss  Cora  Hewitt  has  been  appointed  lady  principal  of 
Alberta  College,  Edmonton. 

]Miss  Frances  Crane  is  teaching  in  Ontario  Ladies'  College, 
AVhitby. 

Men  op  '09. 

W.  R.  Baker  is  engaged  in  actuarial  work  in  the  city. 

G.  T.  Chenoweth  is  stationed  at  Michel,  B.C. 

G.  A.  Cline  is  assistant  demonstrator  in  physics  in  the  uni- 
versity. 

G.  E.  Gullen  is  stationed  at  Farmingham,  in  the  Detroit 
Conference. 

H.  E.  Hemmingway  is  with  A.  E.  Ames  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 

J.  E.  Horning  is  attending  the  Massachusetts  College  of 
Osteopathy.    Address  15  Craigie  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

J,  S.  Laird  has  been  awarded  a  fellowship  in  Chemistry  at 
Princeton.    Address,  42  Wiggins  St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

J.  V.  Mackenzie  is  on  the  reportorial  staff  of  the  Daily  and 
Sunday  Times,  Seattle,  Wash.    Address,  care  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

J.  K.  Ockley  is  entering  the  lumbering  business  through  the 
medium  of  Seamen,  Kent  Co.,  Meaford. 

W.  G.  Shaw  is  stationed  in  the  Alberta  Conference. 

J.  T.  Shilton  is  manager  of  the  Shilton  Printing  Co.,  in  the 
city. 

J.  E.  Todd  and  T.  R.  Todd  are  at  Victoria  taking  B.D.  and 
^I.A.  work. 

W.  R.  Vance  is  at  Victoria,  pursuing  B.D.  work. 

W.  E.  Honey  is  at  Victoria  for  B.D.  work. 

A.  C.  Haynes  is  registered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
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R.  R.  Hawtin  is  in  Warwick,  Alberta,  preaching. 

M.  H.  Staples  is  temporarily  teaching  in  the  Brantford  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

G.  H.  Dix  is  stationed  in  Red  Deer  Hill  district.  Prince 
Albert. 

The  following  are  being*  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Os- 
goode-Hall:  W.  P.  Clement,  H.  P.  Edge,  M.  A.  Miller. 

F.  C.  Moyer  has  left  for  the  West  to  follow  law  in  Edmonton. 

C.  Gr.  Allin,  F.  H.  Butcher  and  H.  G.  Manning  have  regis- 
tered in  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

C.  F.  Connolly,  G.  G.  Copeland,  I.  D.  Hayes,  W\  J.  Kirby. 
A.  N.  Kitt,  N.  C.  Sharpeand  H.  G.  Smith  are  continuing  their 
studies  in  the  Medical  College. 

The  following  are  back  at  Victoria  taking  up  post-graduate 
and  B.D.  work:  J.  H.  Arnup,  H.  W.  Avison,  A.  E.  Doan,  11.  E. 
Graham,  J.  L.  Guinn,  J.  C.  McLelland,  H.  L.  Morrison. 

Notice  of  errors,  omissions  and  change  of  address  should  be 
sent  to  the  permanent  secretary,  M.  H.  Staples,  135 J  Market  St. 
Brantford,  Ont. 

THE  FACULTY. 

AN  event  of  great  interest  to  Victoria,  and  theological  students 
especially,  is  the  arrival  in  our  halls  of  Rey.  Geo.  Jackson, 
B.A.,  who  has  accepted  the  chair  in  the  English  Bible,  and  this 
year  will  take  up  his  duties.  Mr.  Jackson  is  an  Englishman.  He 
was  borne  in  Grimsby,  Lincolnshire,  in  1864,  the  second  of  eight 
children.  When  twelve  years  old  his  father  died  and  his  widowed 
mother  with  her  large  family  was  left  in  rather  straightened  cir- 
cumstances. He  obtained  a  good  school  education  in  his  native 
town,  matriculated,  and  for  some  time  taught  school.  At  this 
time  it  occurred  to  him  to  preach,  and,  entering  Richmond  Theo- 
logical College  and  studying  privately,  he  obtained  the  Bache- 
lor's degree,  graduating  in  Arts  from  London  University  in 
eighty-six. 

Since  entering  the  ministry  Mr.  Jackson's  course  has  been 
one  of  progress  and  ascendancy.     Some  three  years  ago,  accept- 
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ing  a  call  to  Sherbourne  Street  Church,  he  came  to  Canada, 
hoping  the  change  would  benefit  his  health.  In  his  work  in 
Canada  he  has  but  added  to  his  reputation,  and  as  he  now 
accepts  the  call  from  Victoria  College  it  is  with  pleasure  we 
welcome  such  a  scholarly  Christian  gentleman  among  us. 

A  more  complete  account  of  Mr.  Jackson's  career  may  be 
found  in  October  Acta  of  1908. 

A  brilliant  scholastic  career  has  been  crowned  in  a  fitting 
manner  when  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  has  been  bestowed  on  Prof. 
A.  P.  Misener  of  Victoria  College.  The  subject  of  Prof.  Mise- 
ner's  thesis  was  ''The  Place  of  Rosea  I.— III.  in  Hebrew  Litera- 
ture," and  is  recognized  as  being  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
knowledge  of  this  subject. 

Professor  Robertson  and  Dr.  Edgar,  on  leave  of  absence,  are 
spending  the  year  in  Europe. 

Professor  C.  E.  Auger  summered  in  Scotland. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  Victoria  students  welcome  back  to 
the  college  one  who  was  for  some  time  closely  associated  with 
this  institution,  and  whose  reputation  still  lives  within  our  walls 
both  for  conquests  with  the  book  and  on  the  field.  Mr,  C.  B. 
Sissons,  who  graduated  in  Arts  in  1901,  securing  first-class 
honors  and  the  Edward  Wilson  gold  medal  in  Classics,  will 
assume  the  professorship  of  Ancient  History.  For  a  time  Mr. 
Sissions  was  engaged  in  teaching  in  Revelstoke,  B.C.,  but  of 
late  has  been  pursuing  post-graduate  studies  in  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, from  which  university  he  is  called  to  this  position.  As  one 
who  has  always  taken  great  interest  in  undergraduate  student 
activities  at  Victoria  he  will  be  warmly  welcomed  back  to  his 
Alma  Mater. 

PERSONALS. 

W.  H.  Hiles,   '07,  is  the  Methodist  minister  at  Bloomfield, 
Ont. 

S.  J.  Courtice,  '99,  is  Mathematical  Master  at  Oshawa,  Ont. 

W.  C.  Graham,  '12,  is  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 
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It  is  reported  that  Brownlee  and  Allbright  of  '08  are  in 
rival  law  offices  in  Calgary.  Evidently  Acta  associations  are  not 
binding  forever. 

J.  A.  M.  Dawson,  '05,  is  this  year  entering  upon  a  lectureship 
in  Queen's  University. 

J.  W.  Cahoon,  '06,  is  a  Fellow  in  Classics  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity.   Address,  42  Wiggin  St.,  Princeton,  N.J. 

M.  W.  Shepherd,  '98,  is  English  and  History  master  in 
Brantford  Collegiate  Institute.  Address,  45  King  St.,  Brantford. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Bennett,  '05,  is  now  in  the  city  on  the  teaching; 
staff  of  the  West  Toronto  Collegiate  Institute. 

BIRTHS. 

Acta  is  pleased  to  congratulate  Mr.  Morley  Madden,  '07,  on 
the  birth  of  a  bouncing  baby  boy. 

The  following  notice  has  also  been  received,  and  again  we 
offer  congratulations:  Fear — On  June  25th,  1909,  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  Lome  Fear,  a  son. 

MARRIAGES. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  season,  when  most  mortals 
think  of  vacation  and  idleness,  the  little  winged  god,  according 
to  his  custom,  has  been  very  active.  Some  of  his  random  shafts 
have  impaled  those  who  were  considered  impregnable,  but  far 
and  wide,  as  a  glance  at  the  columns  below  will  prove,  the  results 
of  Cupid's  depredations  may  be  seen.  To  those  who  are  spread- 
ing their  sails  upon  the  sea  of  matrimony  Acta  extends  heartiest 
congratulations. 

Langford — Mathison. — A  very  pleasant  event  took  place  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Mathison,  Union,  Ont.,  on  August 
4th,  when  their  youngest  daughter,  Nina  Margaret,  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Rev.  Frank  H.  Langford.  B.A.,  '08.  of  Maiden, 
Ont.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Fred.  Langford  of 
Monkton,  assisted  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Langford  of  Ridgetown.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Langford  spent  their  summer  in  Muskoka  and  are  at 
present  residing  in  the  new  parsonage  at  Maiden,  Ont. 
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McRoBERTS — Gundy. — On  Tuesday,  August  24th,  a  quiet 
wedding  took  place  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gundy,  "Oak- 
grove,"  Scotland,  Ont.,  when  Miss  Lillian  Gertrude,  daughter 
of  the  late  Rev.  Jas.  Gundy,  was  married  to  the  Rev.  L.  Chester 
McRoberts,  of  Hill  Street  Methodist  Church,  London,  Ont.  Rev. 
J.  R.  Gundy,  uncle  of  the  bride,  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
happy  couple  toured  in  Muskoka  and  are  now  at  home  to  their 
friends  at  151  Colborne  Street,  London,  Ont. 

Horning — Ivor. — A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Catherine  Ivor,  260  Crawford  Street,  Toronto,  on  Tuesday, 
September  7th,  when  Miss  Margaret  Mary  Ivor  was  united  in 
marriage  to  Mr.  James  Emerson  Horning,  B.A.,  '09,  only  son  of 
Prof.  Horning,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Victoria  College,  Toronto.  The 
Rev.  A.  Logan  Geggie,  of  Dunn  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 
officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horning  are  now  studying  osteopathy 
at  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Osteopathy. 

WoLTZ — McDouGALL. — At  Norval,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Campbell,  their  niece.  Miss  Jennie  McDougall,  was  married 
to  Rev.  C.  Herbert  Woltz,  of  the  Conference  Theology  class, 
1908.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Wm.  Smythe,  of 
Milton.  After  a  delightful  trip  among  the  northern  lakes.  Rev. 
and  Mrs.  Woltz  are  at  home  at  Eramosa,  Ont.,  where  Mr.  Woltz 
is  stationed. 

Coulter — Bower. — A  quiet  wedding  took  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  Warren,  New  Ontario,  on  July  21st,  when 
Annie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bower,  was  married  to 
Rev.  Geo.  E.  Coulter,  of  the  C.  T.  class  of  '09.  Rev.  W.  L. 
Armstrong,  Toronto,  uncle  of  the  bride,  officiated.  The  happy 
couple  enjoyed  the  summer  at  the  Muskoka  Lakes  and  at  pres- 
ent reside  at  South  River,  Ont. 

McQuADE — Drewery. — A  happy  event  occurred  on  June 
15th  in  the  Methodist  Church,  Smithfield,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Farns- 
worth  united  in  marriage  Miss  Edna  Drewery,  formerly  of 
Whitby  Ladies'  College,  to  Rev.  G.  C.  R.  McQuade,  of  the  C.  T. 
class  of  '09.  After  a  honeymoon  trip  to  Kingston,  Montreal,  and 
other  Eastern  points,  they  return  in  charge  of  the  Beaverton 
circuit. 
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Plewman — Peterson. — On  Tuesday.  June  29th,  in  ]\Ietho- 
dist  Tabernacle,  Belleville,  Rev.  Dr.  Dyer  united  in  marriage 
Miss  Greta  Peterson,  assistant  preceptress  of  Albert  College,  to 
Mr.  Harold  E.  Plewman,  of  Hamilton,  who  spent  some  time  with 
the  class  of  '10, 

Elliott — Johnston. — At  the  home  of  Mr.  John  Johnston, 
Kolapore,  Ont.,  a  pretty  wedding  was  solemnized,  when  his 
daughter.  Miss  Mabel  May,  and  Rev.  A.  E.  Elliott,  B.A.,  '04, 
were  united  in  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Rev.  A.  McNeil,  of 
Ravenna,  performed  the  ceremony.  Mr.  Elliott  returns  for  a 
second  year  to  Rae  Street  Methodist  Church,  Regina. 

Farrell — LiNGHAM. — On  the  22nd  of  June,  at  the  home  of 
the  bride,  444  Markham  Street,  Toronto,  a  very  pretty  event 
took  place,  the  occasion  being  the  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  A. 
Lingham,  '04,  to  Rev.  Allan  C.  Farrell,  '01.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  J.  L.  Stuart,  B.A.,  D.D..  of  Chentu,  China,  a 
classmate  of  the  groom.  The  honeymoon  was  spent  among  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Farrell  are  living  in  Medicine 
Hat,  where  Mr.  Farrell  is  the  much-beloved  pastor  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church. 

OBITUARIES. 

On  Tuesday,  August  16th,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Mr.  P.  Allin,  Spokane,  Wash.,  Rev.  J.  Herman  Beer,  B.A.,  '02, 
d-eparted  this  life.  His  eldest  brother,  Mr.  W.  B.  Beer,  of 
Brandon,  was  with  him  during  his  illness.  ^Ir.  Beer  was  a 
graduate  of  1902  and  was  one  of  Victoria's  promising  young 
men.  When  prepared  for  ordination  his  health  failed  and  he 
was  compelled  to  rest.  Five  years  ago  he  went  to  Spokane  to 
recover  his  health  and  improved  somewhat.  He  took  charge  of 
the  English  department  in  the  High  School,  being  determined  to 
tea,ch  if  he  was  unable  to  preach.  In  despair  of  permanent 
recovery,  with  sorrow  he  resigned  the  ministry  a  year  ago.  Last 
year  the  honor  of  principalship  of  the  new  High  School  was 
placed  on  him.  Although  under  great  physical  disability,  he 
had  a  ;5?^ear  of  marked  success,  but  through  ill-health  was  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  after  two  weeks  of  patient  suffering  passed 
away  in  great  peace.  Mr.  Beer  is  honored  and  beloved  by  all 
those  with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact. 
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In  the  midst  of  welcoming  back  old  friends  and  greeting  new 
ones,  one  face  will  be  missed  in  Victoria  College  this  year  by  the 
students.  Mr.  Vincent  I.  E.  Wickens,  who  entered  with  the 
class  of  1912  last  October,  died  at  the  home  of  his  father,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Wickens,  Brantford,  on  the  evening  of  September  23. 

Mr.  Wickens,  who  had  just  attained  his  manhood,  was  a 
student  of  exceptional  ability  and  diligence,  giving  promise  of 
a  brilliant  scholastic  career.  While  doing  good  work  in  his 
classes,  he  still  found  time  for  student  activities,  and  he  was 
deeply  respected  by  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  for  his 
nobility  of  character.  During  the  latter  part  of  August,  while 
on  vacation  at  home,  he  was  attacked  with  typhoid  fever.  For  a 
month  he  bravely  battled  the  ravages  of  the  disease,  maintaining 
a  cheery  composure,  but  on  the  evening  of  September  23  the 
disease  reached  a  very  acute  stage,  and  in  spite  of  skilled 
medical  assistance  and  the  tender  aid  of  loving  hands,  he  passed 
away.  On  behalf  of  the  student  body  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  those  bereaved  ones  who  mourn  the  loss  of  one  so 
young  and  yet  so  able  and  one  who  leaves  behind  him  the  repu- 
tation of  a  Christian  gentleman. 


EXCHANGES. 

At  the  time  of  going  to  press  a  few  only  of  our  exchanges 
have  reached  us.  The  other  college  journals  are,  like  ourselves, 
just  issuing  their  initial  numbers,  and  these  naturally  will  not 
arrive  for  a  week  or  so  yet. 

However,  two  or  three  of  the  best  are  here.  Among  those 
received  we  record  with  pleasure  the  introductory  nvimber  of  the 
Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  coming  to  us  all  the  way  from  Indiana, 
and  from  which  we  quote  an  extract  peculiarly  applicable  to 
student  life  at  this  season  of  t^he  year.  The  Scholastic  occupies 
a  rather  high  place  in  college  journalism,  and  the  opening  issue 
seems  to  give  promise  that  her  position  will  be  maintained  this 
year  also. 

From  old  McGill,  too,  we  have  the  busy,  breezy  Martlett,  the 
weekly  publication  of  that  university;  not  one,  by  the  way,  of 
great  literary  pretensions,  but  full  of  news,  given  in  a  peculiarly 
happy  style. 
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"Perfect  education  means  the  complete  development  of  all 
the  powers  of  body,  mind  and  spirit.  No  man  may  hope  to  have 
them  all  in  their  perfection,  but  the  wise  man  will  have  as  many 
as  he  can  command.  A  most  obvious  reflection  is  that  failure  is 
hardly  ever  due  to  want  of  talent,  but  nearly  always  to  some 
fault  of  character.  Young  men  go  away  to  schools  with  only  a 
vague  idea  of  a  purpose  in  life.  The  young  man  at  college  may 
aim  his  arrow  either  at  the  moon  or  the  top  of  the  barn,  but  in 
either  case  he  must  see  the  object  at  which  he  aims  and  nerve 
his  arm  to  shoot  straight.  It  is  better  to  make  choice  of  a  definite 
aim  and  to  be  mistaken  in  it  than  to  idle  through  a  school  year 
not  knowing  what  you  are  to  be  or  to  do  in  the  end." — Notre 
Dame  Scholastic. 


Our  grave  and  reverend  seniors  (we  can  still  call  them  that 
we  hope)  are  in  danger  of  losing  the  above  appellations.  An 
overmastering  desire  for  social  gayety  seems  to  have  seized  upon 
them,  and  where  it  will  lead  one  can  hardly  tell.  Evidently 
they  do  not  consider  the  session  long  enough  for  all  they  have  in 
mind,  in  this  line,  for  a  very  trustworthy  report  has  reached  us 
of  a  class  reunion  on  a  small  scale,  which  took  place  at  Hamilton 
two  or  three  weeks  before  college  opened.  "We  could  let  this  pass 
without  notice  (even  though  various  reports  of  huge  and  hil- 
arious doings  or  misdoings  have  reached  us),  but  lo !  the  second 
Friday  of  the  term  sees  them  again  attempting  the  social  butter- 
fly act,  this  time  en  masse  at  Annesley  Hall.  More  detailed 
accounts  hav6  come  to  hand  of  this,  and  from  what  we  learn  the 
chief  event  of  the  evening  was  the  production  of  some  really 
wonderful  specimens  of  art  needlework,  supposedly  representa- 
tions of  the  different  members  of  the  class,  but  which  the  owners 
with  one  accord  pronounced  as  vile  slanders  on  their  good  looks. 

"What  the  rest  of  the  college,  and  particularly  the  graduates 
among  us  think  of  such  happenings  we  cannot  tell,  but  there  is 
some  excuse  for  them  contained  in  a  remark  of  one  of  the  seniors 
themselves,  overheard  recently:  "Oh,  well,  this  is  our  last  year 
of  social  gayeties,  you  know." 


TMLETICS 


SOME  OBSERVATIONS. 

WE  believe  it  has  been  the  custom  for  Acta  to  devote  some 
space  in  the  opening  number  to  general  observations  on 
athletics  and  their  relation  to  the  other  departments  of  college 
life.    Let  us  not  turn  aside  from  this  custom. 

The  connection  that  athletics  have  with  college  life  is  quite 
apparent  from  the  interest  and  discussions  of  the  first  few  days 
after  college  opens.  Often  before  the  calendar  is  consulted  lock- 
ers are  obtained  and  the  prospects  discussed.  Questions  are 
eagerly  asked  to  find  out  who  is  returned,  who  is  coming  back, 
and  what  prospects  are  in  the  first  year. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  to  secure  healthy  exercise,  not 
to  win  victories,  should  be  the  chief  aim  of  our  college  sports; 
that  we  are  to  build  up  and  refresh  ourselves  rather  than  sur- 
pass others  and  win  prizes;  and  the  latter  are  not  to  be  looked 
upon  with  a  covetous  eye  if  the  former  are  obtained.  This  may 
be  very  satisfying  sometimes,  but,  as  victory  is  the  emblem  of 
excellence,  we  do  not  think  that  the  addition  of  a  few  would 
injure  our  college  athletics. 

When  someone  is  explaining  the  various  departments  of 
Victoria  to  some  prospective  student,  he  usually  can  become  quite 
enthusiastic,  and  .justly  so,  over  our  various  societies,  the  Lit., 
Y.  M,  C.  A.  and  others;  but  it  has  been  just  as  usual  for  his 
ardor  to  become  chilled  if  he  is  questioned  regarding  the  athletic 
stand  of  the  college.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  results 
of  our  matches  are  published  in  the  papers  and  fall  into  the 
hands  of  matriculants  who  are  skilful  in  sport  and  hope  to  gain 
a  place  on  their  university  team.  Hence  it  might  be  hard  to 
influence  them  to  enter  a  college  whose  teams  have  no  other  repu- 
tation than  that  of  being  good  losers. 

But  the  condition  of  affairs,  we  are  sure,  is  growing  brighter. 
Two  years  ago  Victoria  won  the  intermediate  championship  in 
Association  football.  Last  winter  we  came  to  the  finals  in 
hockey  for  the  Mulock  Cup.  With  these  omens  for  success  we  are 
certain  a  new  light  has  dawned  for  Victoria  in  athletics.    How- 
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ever,  we  need  something  more  than  omens.  The  responsibility 
for  our  success  rests  upon  everyone  in  the  college.  If  you  can 
play,  get  into  the  game ;  if  you  cannot,  then  learn.    Begin  now. 

VC.  A.  C.  welcomes  all  Victoria  girls  to  our  college  athletics. 
•  Just  a  word  of  advice  to  you  who  are  new  girls.  Do  not 
allow  yourselves  to  feel  that  lectures  and  books  are  the  only 
rightful  claimants  to  your  time  and  attention.  We  want  you  to 
realize  what  an  important  place  in  your  college  life  athletics 
should  hold,  and,  too,  that  we  need  your  support,  for  we  believe 
that  you  can  help  us  by  your  inspiration  and  by  your  co-opera- 
tion. But  best  of  all,  beyond  a  doubt,  V.  C.  A.  C.  can  help  you 
to  make  your  studies  more  interesting,  your  health  more  vigor- 
ous, and  your  four  years  of  college  life  brighter  and  happier. 

The  older  girls  do  not  require  anything  to  rouse  their  college 
spirit  in  this  line,  so  they  need  no  pressing  invitation  to  support 
the  Club,  but  to  all  such  we  extend  a  hearty  welcome. 

V.  C.  A.  C.  controls  all  the  college  sports  among  the  girls — 
tennis,  field  hockey,  ice  hockey  and  basketball.  If  you  cannot  give 
some  time  to  all,  specialize  in  one  at  least,  and  let  us  all  join 
heartily  and  as  a  unit  to  make  this  coming  year  the  very  best 
ever, 

NOTES. 

Rugby. 

It  is  rather  premature  to  give  any  ''dope"  on  the  Rugby 
team  as  yet.  As  usual,  rumor  has  given  prominence  to  several 
members  of  the  first  year.  It  is  a  sure  thing  that  Vic.  will  have 
a  team  in  the  Mulock  Cup  series,  and  they  stand  a  better  chance 
of  winning  out  this  year  because  members  of  the  Varsity  second 
team  are  excluded  from  the  teams,  and  also  because  the  series 
is  so  arranged  that  each  team  plays  about  six  games  whether  it 
wins  or  loses.  The  schedule  is  out  and  Victoria,  Trinity  and 
Dents  compose  Group  C,  the  first  game  of  which  takes  place  on 
October  20.  The  manager  desires  every  Rugby  man  to  be  on 
the  campus  at  every  practice. 

Owing  to  the  activity  of  G.  R.  Jones  and  J.  J.  Pearson  we 
have  now  a  cup  for  inter-year  championship  in  Rugby.  This 
series  ought  to  bring  out  the  good  material  in  each  year  and 
afford  an  opportunity  for  all  to  learn  the  game. 
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Association  Football. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  the  Association  team  ought  to  have 
a  banner  year  this  fall.  Two  years  ago  we  won  the  intermediate 
championship,  but  past  glory  will  not  suffice.  0.  V.  Jewitt,  '10, 
is  an  able  captain  for  the  team,  and  if  the  men  rally  around  him 
as  they  ought  there  should  be  something  doing. 

In  this  department  we  are  glad  to  welcome  Prof.  Sissons,  '01, 
back  to  the  college  and  campus.  We  know  the  professor  has  not 
forgotten  the  game,  and  his  experience  will  be  valuable. 

Tennis. 

The  officers  of  the  Tennis  Club  for  this  term  are :  Hon.  Presi- 
dent, Prof.  Sissons,  B.A. ;  President,  G.  W.  Adams,  '10 ;  1st 
Vice-President,  Miss  L.  Denton,  '11;  Secretary-Treasurer,  F.  E. 
Hetherington,  '11;  Representative  to  Athletic  Union,  G.  S. 
Casemore,  '10. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  tennis  tournament  is  in  full  swing 
under  the  able  managership  of  F.  E.  Hetherington,   '11. 

Our  First  Field  Day. 

Victoria  College  held  its  first  Field  Day  on  Tuesday,  October 
12,  in  connection  with  Charter  Day.  In  the  morning  the  weather 
was  anything  but  favorable,  but  a  change  came  at  noon,  and  by 
two  o'clock  the  field  was  dry  enough  to  commence  the  events. 
The  interest  was  greatly  increased  on  account  of  the  Inter-Year 
Competition  Cup,  as  well  as  the  Individual  Championship  Medal. 
Both  of  these  prizes  went  to  the  first  year,  W.  L.  McKenzie,  '13, 
being  the  winner  of  the  medal.  The  Freshmen  may  well  be  proud 
of  their  success.  The  only  advice  we  have  to  offer  is  that  all 
athletes  ought  to  do  more  training  for  next  Field  Day — for  it 
will  be  an  annual  event.  This  is  the  only  way  to  make  the  day 
a  success,  and  to  bring  out  those  who  are  fit  for  the  Varsity 
Field  Day. 

The  following  were  the  events  and  winners : 

1.  100  Yards  Dash— 1,  Goddard,  '13 ;  2,  Burley,  C.  T. : 
3,  Campbell,  '13. 
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2.  Broad  Jump— 1,  Burley,  C.  T. ;  2,  Murch,  '13 :  3.  Parker 
'13. 

3.  Putting  the  Shot— 1,  McKenzie,  '13;  2,  Parker.  '13;  3, 
Saunders,  B.  A. 

4.  440  Yards  Race- 1,  Goddard,  '13 ;  2,  Burley,  C.  T. ;  3,  Mc- 
Kenzie, *13. 

5.  Tossing  the  Caber— 1,  Dean,  '11;  2,  McKenzie.  '13;  3. 
Pearson,  '10. 

6.  Hop,  Step,  and  Jump— 1,  Burley,  C.  T. ;  2,  Parker,  '13; 
3,  Richardson,  '11. 

7.  Pole  Vault- Walden,  C.  T. ;  2,  McKenzie,  '13;  Saunders, 
B.A. 

8.  Hurdle  Race— 1,  McKenzie,  '13;  2,  Burley,  C.  T. ;  3.  New- 
ton,  '11. 

9.  Kicking  Football— 1,  McKenzie,  '13;  2,  Jewitt.  '10;  3, 
Gundry,  '11. 

10.  Sack  Race— 1,  Peacock,  C.  T. ;  2,  Barlow.  '10;  3, 
Pound,  '11. 

11.  Mile  Run— 1,  Bartlett,  '13;  2,  Puffer,  '13;  3,  Martin.  '12. 

12.  High  Jump— 1,  McKenzie,  '11;  2,  Newton,  '11;  3.  Burley, 
C.  T. 

13.  Pick-a-Back  Race— 1,  Barlow,  '10,  Bridgman,  '10;  2, 
Saunders,  B.A.,  Burley,  C.T. ;  3,  Moorhouse,  '11,  Morrison,  '11. 

14.  Inter-Year  Relay  Race — 1,  Morrison,  B.A..  Saunders, 
B.A.,  Arnup,  B.A.,  Curley,  C.T.;  2,  Brown,  '11,  Leitch,  '11, 
Burt,  '11,  Hunter,  '11. 

15.  Tug-of-War — 1,  Third  Year,  Best,  Moorhouse,  Newton, 
Morrison,  Eby,  Richardson,  Green,  Dean. 

Officials — Referee,  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton;  Judges,  L.  E.  Horning, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  J.  R.  L.  Starr,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  J.  W.  Graham,  B.A., 
D.D.,  I.  E.  Henderson,  M.A.,  M.B.,  C.  B.  Sessons,  B.A.,  C.  D. 
Henderson,  B.A.,  W.  W.  Davidson,  B.A.,  H.  C.  Ritchie ;  Scorers, 
J.  E.  Lovering,  M.A.,  O.  V.  Jewett,  '10;  J.  R.  Rumball.  '11; 
Announcer,  A.  E.  McCulloch,  '11. 
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THE  first  meeting  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  held  on  Monday, 
October  4th,  at  4  p.m.,  in  the  Ladies'  Study.  Greetings 
were  extended  to  the  "incoming  year"  by  Miss  Lukes,  '10,  Miss 
Lawson,  '11,  and  Miss  Farley,  '12.  Miss  Merritt,  '13,  very  ap- 
propriately replied  on  behalf  of  her  year.  IMrs.  Wallace,  Honor- 
ary President,  and  Mrs.  Bur  wash  then  spoke  a  few  words,  and 
after  a  vocal  solo  by  Miss  Crews,  '10,  refreshments  were  served 
and  a  most  enjoyable  social  time  was  spent. 
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THE   BOB. 

For  the  thirty-seventh  time  this  dread  institution  of  Victoria 
has  taken  on  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
Sophomores,  has  shown  itself  faithful  to  its  calling  in  the  initia- 
tion of  the  Class  of  '13. 


R.    M.    EDMANSON,    PRESIDENT. 


The  august  event  suffered  nothing  from  inadequacy  of 
announcements.  Healthy  lungs,  which  first  attested  their  claim 
to  genuineness  by  impromptu  concerts  from  the  cradle,  and 
toughtened  by  twenty  years  of  exercise  upon  the  farm,  now  for 
one  whole  hour  rang  out  their  challenge  to  the  rival  Year  in 
curdling  yells  around  Victoria.  At  eight  o'clock  the  tumult 
increased,  and  as  the  Freshmen  poured  into  the  hall  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  front  to  take  their  seats,  clarionet  and  horn,  mega- 
phone and  trumpet  opened  debate  with  the  human  voice  in  a 
succession  of  howling  discords,  which,  had  they  found  their  way 
into  Pandemonium,  would  have  given  the  Imperial  Senate  a 
notice  to  hand  in  their  resignation. 
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The  din  at  length  subsided,  and  the  chairman  of  the  evening, 
Rev.  W.  B.  Caswell,  B.A.  '98,  made  his  appearance,  and  after  a 
few  humorous  remarks,  announced  the  beginning  of  the  per- 
formance. 

The  first  scene  represented  a  gypsy  camp,  where  the  Chan- 
cellor, with  disconsolate  face,  was  asking  the  leading  gypsy  to 
unveil  the  future  and  describe  Victoria's  destiny  in  view  of  the 
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recent  invasion  of  the  "  barbaric  legions."  His  request  is  com- 
plied with,  the  Freshmen  are  led  in  one  after  the  other,  and 
many  wails  of  disappointment  are  poured  forth,  when  prospec- 
tive singers  are  told  that  their  ambitions  will  only  be  realized  in 
their  choice  of  inevitable  alternatives,  as  the  butcher  trade  or 
the  peanut  industry;  aspiring  poets  notified  of  returned  manu- 
scripts; and  others  of  lofty  personal  estimation  receive  the 
oracle  that  they  will  be  allowed  for  life  ''  to  blow  "  to  their 
heart's  content  at  the  blacksmith's  forge  or  at  the  auction  stall. 
The  role  of  peering  into  the  future  and  announcing  results  was 
creditably  performed  by  J.  McCamus. 
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Scene  two  took  the  form  of  a  district  meeting,  where  a  num- 
ber of  theologues  appeared  before  the  chairman,  W.  Evans,  to 
answer  many  questions  with  regard  to  their  character  and 
official  conduct  when  on  probation. 

The  Faculty  scene  became  the  occasion  of  roars  of  laughter 
and  applause.  The  impersonations  were  so  realistic  that  in  some 
cases  one  looked  in  vain  for  the  slightest  discrepancy.  The  wel- 
coming of  additions  to  the  staff  precipitated  a  riotous  contro- 
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versy  over  the  installation  of  Prof.  Jackson.  Monsieur  de  Champ, 
whose  dignity  and  bearing  was  skilfully  imitated  by  F.  Hether- 
ington,  '11,  constituted  the  chief  objecter,  and  his  attack  was 
sustained  by  one  or  two  other  members.  Prof.  Jackson,  whose 
characteristic  tone  was  accurately  inflicted  by  W.  H.  Pike,  made 
a  brief  defence  of  his  position,  referring  the  members  of  the 
Faculty  to  his  lucidly  written  book,  which  could  be  purchased 
at  the  Book  Bureau  for  6s.  7d.  The  discussion  ended  with  the 
resignation  of  all  the  younger  members  of  the  Faculty,  leaving 
in  position  only  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  John  and  Dr.  Reynar.    The 
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scene  concluded  with  the  feeble  voices  of  the  three  remaining 
members  uniting  to  give  the  Faculty  yell : — 

"  You  can  and  you  can't,  you  will  and  you  won't, 
You'll  be  '  honked'  if  you  do,  and  be  '  honked  '  if 

you  don't, 
Faculty  Victoria,  Rah,  Rah,  Rah !" 

The  fourth  scene  pictured  a  student's  room,  where  Freshmen 
were  vociferously  trying  to  demonstrate  their  claims  to  fame 
and  greatness.  All  are  represented  as  prodigies  in  athletics, 
marvels  in  singing,  and  geniuses  in  poetry. 

Next  on  the  programme  was  the  ''  Slave  Market  "  scene, 
where  the  Freshmen  were  sold  off  by  the  auctioneer  to  the 
highest  bidder,  the  prices  usually  varying  from  five  to  fifteen 
cents  each.  The  object  of  the  sale  was  to  get  them  securely  in 
the  keeping  of  an  educative  and  reformative  institution,  where 
all  bad  habits  would  be  broken,  and  a  stock  of  common  sense 
once  and  forever  secured.  That  institution  naturally  turns  out 
to  be  Victoria,  which  is  considered  eminently  fitted  to  achieve 
such  a  reformation. 

The  Bob  Song  was  rendered  by  F.  J.  Staples,  '10,  with  his 
usual  vocal  ability.  It  was,  of  course,  the  conventional  descrip- 
tion of  several  members  of  the  Freshman  Class,  who  had  made 
themselves  particularly  noticeable  by  certain  idiosyncrasies  of 
conduct. 

The  last  scene  was  the  presentation  and  the  reply,  in  which 
Robert  gave  some  patriarchal  advice  to  the  Class  of  '13,  exhort- 
ing them  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of  their  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, and  thus  win  fame  and  success  in  their  life's  work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  the  reception  to  the 
Freshmen  was  held  in  Alumni  Hall,  where  short  speeches  were 
delivered  and  reconciliations  effected,  and  at  half-past  one  the 
thirty-seventh  annual  Bob  became  a  recollection. 

Echoes. 

Dr.  Reynar  (Staples,  '10) — ''  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
Mr.  Jackson  whether  the  whale  that  swallowed  Jonah  had  a 
rubber  neck?" 
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Dr.  John  (French,  '10) — "  How  many  bricks  were  there  in 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  did  the  labourers  belong  to  the  Brick- 
layers' Union?" 

Mr.  Sissons  (Hunter,  '11)— May  I  ask  Prof.  De  Witt  why 
it  is  that  roosters  don 't  enter  the  ministry  ? ' ' 

Prof.  De  Witt  (Van  Wyck),  '11 — ''  As  I  said  in  my  speech, 
they  do  not  make  good  laymen." 

Harris,  '13 — ''  I  come  from  a  farm,  where  my  father  had 
11  horses,  19  cows  and  a  jackass,  the  last  of  which  he  has  sent 
to  Victoria." 

A  very  unique  and  delightful  form  of  entertainment  w£is  the 
order  of  the  evening  on  Saturday,  October  2nd,  when  the  girl 
students  of  Annesley  Hall  entertained  the  non-resident  girl  stu- 
dents. 

The  far-famed  Mrs.  Jarley  has  appeared  on  this  side  of  the 
water  and  is  exhibiting  her  wax-works.  Her  favorite  and  most 
life-like  figures  are  the  Ruff-yan  and  the  Lady,  the  celebrated 
Italian  prima  donna,  Signorina  Squealina,  whose  repertoire  con- 
sists of  that  modern  chef  d'oeuvre,  "il  Harrigan/'  the  Wander- 
ing Jew,  the  Poor  Freshette,  Mrs.  Allen  and  her  hair-restorer, 
Buster  and  Mary  Jane  (sans  Tige),  and  others  of  like  interest. 
Miss  Farley,  '12,  made  a  very  clever  and  effective  Mrs.  Jarley, 
and  Miss  Dafoe,  '11,  as  Josephine,  the  maid,  was  kept  busy  oiling 
the  figures,  which  at  times  became  decidedly  obstreperous.  The 
Wandering  Jew  was  perhaps  the  most  alarming  in  this  respect, 
his  ''wanderlust"  coming  at  unexpected  moments  and  requiring 
considerable  strength  to  control.  Refreshments  were  served,  and 
after  a  social  half-hour  the  gathering  broke  up. 

Three  freshmen  had  a  rather  humiliating  experience  at  the 
opening  of  the  term  with  regard  to  the  perplexing  question  of 
registration.  It  was  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  some  slight 
variation  from  the  procedure  of  preceding  years,  registration 
had  first  to  be  made  at  the  University,  then  at  Victoria.  As  it 
was  the  first  day  that  they  had  ever  been  in  Toronto,  they  were 
not  familiar  with  the  whereabouts  of  the  main  building,  but, 
upon  inquiry,  they  were  told  that  it  was  the  large  building  across 
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the  park.  The  directions  being  somewhat  vague,  it  was  natural 
that  they  should  gravitate  towards  the  Parliament  Buildings, 
and  on  reaching  there  they  were  by  their  own  request  cere- 
moniously directed  to  the  office  of  registration.  "What  a  souvenir 
of  their  first  visit  to  Toronto  will  be  their  recollection  of  the 
registrar's  ironical  smile  when  he  told  them  that  he  had  no  wish 
to  supersede  Mr.  James  Brebner  in  that  gentleman's  important 
office,  but  was  perfectly  contented  to  discharge  his  humble  func- 
tion of  making  a  daily  record  of  the  births,  deaths  and  marriages. 

A  very  large  and  interested  audience  attended  the  chapel 
on  the  evening  of  October  12th,  to  take  part  in  the  functions  of 
Charter  Night.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  this  annual 
occasion  has  not,  for  some  reason,  received  the  patronage  which 
it  merited  from  the  generality  of  the  students.  It  was  encour- 
aging, however,  to  see  such  a  large  number  present,  and  we 
TDelieve  the  principal  cause  was  the  recognition  of  our  first  Field 
Day  and  its  successes  side  by  side  with  the  purely  academic 
features  which  hitherto  have  exclusively  characterized  our 
Charter  Day  exercises.  After  the  distribution  of  prizes,  scholar- 
ships and  medals,  the  inaugural  address  of  Prof.  De  Witt  v/a.^ 
delivered,  which  formed  the  principal  event  of  the  evening. 

Prof.  De  Witt  took  as  his  subject  ''  The  Educated  Layman." 
and  the  audience  gave  unmistakable  manifestation  of  their 
appreciation,  not  only  by  the  close  attention  they  accorded,  but 
also  by  the  frequent  applause  rendered. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  programme  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  main  hall  of  the  university,  thus  bringing  to  a  close 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  which  Victoria  has  seen  for 
some  time. 

Remarks  at  the  Y.  AY.  and  Y.  M.  Reception. 

D — s — n,  C.I. — **Say,  M — rs — n,  why  don't  you  hurry  up 
and  get  your  programme  filled  out?" 

M — rs — n,  C.I. — ^'I  wonder  at  such  a  suggestion.  I  have  no 
TLse  for  this  abominable  flirtation ;  it  is  an  infraction  of  ordinary 
rules  of  decorum.  The  'Discipline'  is  very  pronounced  against 
it.    I  have  but  one  girl  on  the  list  and  I'm  going  to  stick  to  her.'* 

R — mb — 11,  '11 — ''Are  you  coming  to  the  reception  to-night, 
"Wise?" 
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Wise,  '13 — '  *  Not  I ;  indeed  I  have  been  to  any  amount  of 
conversations  before.  I  have  a  sister  at  Alma  College.  People- 
from  all  over  the  world  attend  that  place." 

Two  Freshettes — ''Isn't  it  perfectly  delightful  that  w& 
haven't  got  to  go  around  looking  for  the  freshmen,  but  they  have 
to  keep  hunting  for  us?" 

Freshman  (just  finding  his  partner  after  half  the  promenade 
was  over) — ''Oh,  you  are  the  guy  who  promised  me  the  fourth 
dance. ' ' 

Then  the  storm. 

Miss  P— le,  '12 — "I  have  just  had  a  freshman,  and  he  has 
been  telling  me  about  his  mother.  He  had  such  a  nice  open 
countenance. ' ' 

Heard  Around  the  College  and  Elsewhere. 

Miss  B — ting,  '13 — ""When  do  your  callers  come  to  the- 
Hall?" 

Sophette  (confidentially) — "The  Swiss  Laundry  sends  them 
on  Saturdays." 

Miss  H — ning,  '11  (noticing  a  small  leiather  trunk  in  a 
friend's  room) — "That's  such  a  neat  little  trunk  you  have' 
there." 

Miss  McC— 11,  '11— "That,  my  dear,  is  a  hat-box." 

Miss  C — an,  '11 — -"The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained — "' 
Miss  D — f — e,    '11    (dreamily) — "Did  somebody  say  some- 
thing was  lumpy  ? ' ' 

Mr.  Sissons — "I'll  take  those  Classics,  if  you  please." 
Assistant    (at   book   bureau) — "Certainly;    if   you   will   be 
needing  keys,  we  have  them  here  as  well." 

Dr.  Ilazlewood  (addressing  the  students  at  chapel) — "The 
freshman  greets  our  nostrils  like  a  breath  of  the  purest  ozone."" 

Bur — 11,  S.S.J.,  '11  (at  the  phone)-^"Hold  on,  let  me  s-s-see, 
j-j-just  wait  a  b-b-bit." 

A  Voice  Outside  the  Box — "Keep  cool.  Bur — 11,  she  can't  see 
your  side-lights  through  the  phone." 
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The  Alaska- Yukon  Pacific  Exposition. 

E.    M.    '10. 

TWO  salient  reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ance of  this  article  in  a  Canadian  academical  journal: 
Firstly,  the  primary  motive  for  all  expositions  is  educational; 
secondly,  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  has  no  small  bear- 
ing upon  Canada,  and,  within  certain  limits,  might  be  called 
a  Canadian  Exposition  as  well  as  an  American  one.  While  it 
reveals  the  unlimited  resources  of  the  Western  States,  it  also 
shows  forth  those  of  British  Columbia,  for  the  potentialities  of 
both  territories  are  identical. 

Moreover  the  exposition  has  gone  far  towards  introducing 
the  Canadian  of  the  East  to  that  distant  land,  literally  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey.  President  Falconer,  in  an  address  to  the 
Western  Club,  said  that  Canada's  unity  depended  a  great  deal 
on  the  extent  to  which  her  widely  separated  people  intermingled. 
By  reason  of  the  transportation  inducements  afforded  on  ac- 
count of  the  Fair,  countless  numbers  of  Eastern  people  were  led 
to  visit  the  border  land  of  the  Pacific.  Everyone  of  these,  I 
venture  to  say,  is  emphatically  impressed  with  its  great  and  glor- 
ious future. 

The  north  coast  country  is  no  isolated,  unimportant  part  of 
our  wide  Dominion — a  country  with  a  history  back  of  it,  a  coun- 
try which  is  peculiarly  indescribable  and  possessing  the  most 
varied  and  valuable  elements  of  national  wealth  and  greatness  in 
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its  forests,  fisheries,  soil,  minerals,  harbors,  rivers  and  water- 
power;  with  a  population  intelligent,  moral  and  progressive,  liv- 
ing in  cities  that  show  refinement  and  twentieth  century  ideals. 
To  say  that  the  Exposition  is  a  true  exponent  of  western  life  and 
possibilities  is  a  mild  statement  evidenced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  our  professors  who  visited  it- 

Someone  with  more  or  less  western  spirit  has  said:  ''When 
on  January  1st,  Seattle  flung  wide  the  gates  of  the  Alaska-Yukon 
Pacific  Exposition  to  welcome  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  Oc- 
cident and  the  Orient  met  face  to  face  and  Alaska,  from  her 
northern  retreat,  invested  by  common  fallacy  with  snow  and  ice, 
fared  forth  to  meet  them  and  display  to  an  astonished  world  her 
vast  resources  and  undreamed-of  possibilities," 


THE  COURT  OF   HONOR. 

The  raison-d-etre  of  the  Exposition  and  its  purposes  was  thus 
officially  stated: 

First:  To  exploit  the  resources  and  potentialities  of  the 
Alaska  and  Yukon  territories  in  the  United  States  and  the  Dom- 
inion of  Canada. 

Second:  To  make  known  and  foster  the  vast  importance  of 
the  trade  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the  countries  bordering 
thereon. 
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Third:  To  demonstrate  the  marvellous  progress  of  "Western 
America  where,  within  a  radius  of  one  thousand  miles  of  Seattle 
•seven  and  one-half  millions  of  persons  live,  who  are  interested 
in  making  the  Exposition  the  true  exponent  of  their  material 
wealth  and  development. 

Words  hardly  seem  adequate  to  express  the  magnificence 
of  the  undertaking.  The  floral  and  architectural  effects  are 
beyond  description.  Palaces  rise  from  thickets  of  rhododendrons 
and  other  blooms.  On  entering  one  is  greeted  on  either  side  by 
immense  banks  of  geraniums.  The  invitation  of  the  lawns  is 
irresistible  while  the  ear  is  intent  on  the  distant  strains  of  music. 
By  night  the  brilliant  illumination  of  the  ingenious  electrical  de- 
vices makes  the  view  unparalleled. 

As  in  all  expositions,  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition  has 
u  central  or  focal  point  to  which  all  avenues  tend  and  about 
which  gather  the  chief  decorative  beauties.  The  Court  of 
Honor  is  a  beautiful  assemblage  of  buildings,  statues,  foun- 
tains, electrical  effects,  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers.  Everything 
is  arranged  for  harmony,  from  the  smallest  shrubs  to  the  gigantic 
-domes  and  towers. 

The  principal  buildings  surround  the  Court  of  Honor.  The 
main  government  building  stands  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Court, 
while  the  lower  end  is  open  showing  Mt.  Ranier  in  the  distance. 
In  the  centre  of  the  Court  is  a  circular  fountain  basin,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  from  which  a  tremendous  arti- 
ficial geyser  plays.  Immediately  in  front  of  the  Government 
Building  the  Cascades  glide  gracefully  over  several  successive 
steps  or  terraces  towards  the  geyser  fountain  Avhich  their  waters 
eventually  supply.  By  night  the  Cascades  present  a  wonderful 
appearance.  Underneath  the  falls  of  water  many  lights  have 
been  placed  and  the  effect  is  entrancing.  Following  the  line  of 
the  Cascades  and  the  Geyser  Fountain  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Court,  lie  the  formal  gardens  of  the  Exposition,  known  as  the 
Vista  Gardens. 

As  the  Exposition  is  held  on  the  campus  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity many  of  the  buildings  are  of  a  permanent  character  and 
will  afterwards  be  used  for  academic  purposes. 

The  United  States  Government  Building,  at  the  head  of  the 
•Court  of  Honor,  is  the  largest  of  the  group.      Every  department 
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of  government  is  represented.  The  whole  exhibit  is  most  unique.. 
Nothing  has  been  stinted  to  picture  and  reproduce  life  as  it  is  in 
the  Philippines.  One  is  brought  face  to  face  with  ''the  little 
brown  brother ' '  in  every  respect.  In  another  part  of  the  build- 
ing a  most  interesting  and  exhaustive  exhibit  of  fish  is  made. 
Most  inconceivable  and  varied  species  are  shown  in  their  native 
haunts. 

The  Agricultural  Building  is  a  revelation  of  the  Northwest 
and  Canada.  In  fact  one-half  of  the  floor  space  in  the  whole 
Fair  is  devoted  to  agricultural  exhibits.  It  is  significant  to, 
know  that  the  fruits  of  the  extreme  West  are  unrivalled.  At 
all  of  the  exhibitions  the  world  over  fruits  from  the  Pacific 
Northwest  take  the  lead. 


THE  CASCADES. 


Forestry  is  no  less  important.  The  Forestry  Building  is  the 
most  unique  and  interesting  building  on  the  grounds.  It  is  an 
immense  log  house — the  largest  ever  built — erected  of  rough 
logs  and  finished  with  immense  log  columns,  each  column  a  tre- 
mendous Douglas  Fir.  The  building  houses  the  products  of  one 
of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  mining  and  fishing  exhibits  are  not  least  popular.  Every 
facility  is  given  to  the  public  to  see  the  workings  of  both.     The 
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famous  Treadwell  mines,  Douglas  Island,  and  Alaska,  have  one 
of  the  most  valuable  exhibits.  It  consists  of  bricks  and  bars  of 
real  gold,  tons  of  rich  quartz,  and  many  sacks  of  the  richest  con- 
centrates. This  is  one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  Alaska  and  pro- 
duces two  million  dollars  in  gold  yearly,  half  of  which  is  clear 
profit.      It  is  ow^ned  by  the  English  Rothschilds. 

If  one  were  asked  what  is  the  feature  of  the  Exposition  he 
would  probably  reply,  the  marvellous  exhibit  which  Alaska,  "the 
world's  wondrous  treasure-box  "  has  made.  For  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to  show  itself  in  its  true 
colors.  For  the  first  time  it  has  come  from  under  the  iceberg 
with  Avhich  romance  has  afflicted  it,  and  proved  itself  a  land  of 
unlimited  agricultural  resources.  It  displays  rosy-red  tomatoes, 
melons,  potatoes  and  cucumbers,  apples,  plums  and  peaches,  and 
other  fruits  from  the  southeastern  coast ;  w^hile  wheat,  oats,  bar- 
ley and  rye  come  from  the  Mackenzie  River. 

For  others,  however,  the  contributions  which  China  and  Ja- 
pan have  made  would  be  of  transcendent  interest.  These  em- 
body the  wierd  type  of  the  old  Japan  and  the  fanciful  type  of 
the  Japan  of  to-day,  concrete  evidence  of  her  present  day  great- 
ness. Here  also  are  to  be  found  her  products,  agricultural  and 
manufactured,  models  of  her  warships  and  modern  armaments, 
and  all  else  calculated  to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Japan's 
present  ambitions  and  that  out  of  which  they  grew. 

Hawaii's  exhibit  is  of  more  than  passing  interest.  Dark- 
skinned  beauties  from  the  Cannibal  Isles  serve  delicious  tropical 
fruits  and  there  is  singing  and  music  day  and  night  by  island 
musicians.  All  the  glamor  of  the  islands  is  thrown  around  the 
exhibit. 

There  are  many  miscellaneous  features  which  attract  more 
than  the  children  and  freshmen.  These  are  confined  to  the 
"Pay  Streak."  This  is  an  entirely  new  and  very  apt  name 
given  to  the  amusement  quarter,  indicative  of  the  northern  char- 
acter of  the  Exposition.  In  Alaska  and  the  Yukon  the  word 
"paystreak"  has  a  great  significance.  The  gold  dust  and  nug- 
gets, carried  by  the  water,  assemble  just  above  the  bed  rock  of 
the  creek  or  river  in  a  more  or  less  continuous  line.  And  while 
gold  is  found  through  the  other  silt  and  gravel  of  the  stream,  it 
is  found  in  its  best  and  richest  form  only  when  this  paystreak  is 
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reached.       To  the  uuinitiated  the  appropriateness  of  the  name- 
as  applied  to  this  portion  of  the  Fair  will  be  seen. 

The  approach  to  this  gayety  boulevard  is  decorated  with  ex- 
act reproductions  of  totum  poles  arid  adaptation  of  Japanese  and 
Chinese  architecture.  There  are  many  features  both  amusing- 
and  educative  which  conduce  to  the  symme.try  of  the  Fair,  none 
of  which  are  catch-penny  fakes. 


the;  formal  gardens. 

In  visiting  the  Exposition  one  is  struck  with  Seattle,  ''the 
wonder  city  of  the  world,'*  whose  citizens  were  progressive 
enough  to  make  it  the  seat  of  the  Alaska-Yukon-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion. The  history  of  this  famous  city  is  a  marvellous  succes- 
sion of  leaps  and  bounds.  Fifty  years  has  seen  it  grow  to  300,- 
000  of  inhabitants.  In  1861  for  the  first  time  settlers  made  a 
stand  on  Puget  Sound.  These  people  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
west  and  made  it  their  own.  There  is  a  peculiar  atmosphere 
of  restless  enterprise,  of  grit  and  go  about  it  which  is  distinctly 
characteristic.  '*The  Spirit  of  Seattle"  is  a  bye-word.  More 
marvellous  than  the  attractions  at  the  Exposition  is  the  re-grade 
work  in  connection  with  the  city.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
greatest  undertaking  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  A  hill  four 
hundred  feet  high,  two  miles  in  length  and  over  a  mile  wide,  is 
being  sluiced  into  the  bay  at  a  cost  of  fifty  million  dollars,  which 
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is  already  paid.  The  hills  of  Seattle  are  memorable  to  the  visi- 
tor, and  remind  one  of  Imperial  Rome.  Within  the  city  limits 
are  three  large  fresh  water  lakes,  between  two  of  which  the  Ex- 
position  grounds  are  situated. 

The  mushroom  growth  of  the  city  is  indicative  of  the  wealth 
and  possibilities  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  situated.  A 
great  country,  vast,  rich  and  promising  with  wonderfully  fertile 
and  productive  soil.  It  holds  the  world's  greatest  forests  of 
valuable  timber,  extensive  deposits  of  minerals,  the  greatest  fish- 
eries in  the  world,  mighty  lakes,  rivers  and  inland  seas,  and  the 
grandest  mountain  scenery  on  the  American  continent.  The 
climatic  conditions  are  no  less  ideal — purest  air,  brightest  sun- 
shine, with  no  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  no  more  rain  per 
year  than  San  Francisco  or  New  York. 


THE  TIDE. 


A  tide  rolls  out  from  off  the  golden  sand, 

And  gently  swells  the  heaving  sea  of  pearl, 

The  morning's  crimson  pinion  svyreeps  the  land. 
O'er  yon  far  wave  I  see  a  sail  unfurl. 

A  tide  rolls  in  from  out  the  purple  deep,  * 

And  w^reath'd  w^ith  foam  it  breaks  against  the  shore. 

The  wailing  night  wind  croons  the  world  to  sleep, 
A  sail  is  wafted  gently  home  once  more. 

K.G. '10 
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CANADIAN   NATIONAL  HYMN 


MERCY  E.  POWELL  McCULLOCH 


O  Canada !  in  praise  of  thee  we  sing, 
From  echoing  hills  our  anthems  proudly  ring, 
With  fertile  plains,  and  mountains  grand, 

With  lakes  and  rivers  clear, 
Eternal  beauty  thou  dost  stand 

Throughout  the  changing  year. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts !  we  now  implore, 
Bless  our  dear  land  this  day  and  evermore. 
Bless  our  dear  land  this  day  and  evermore. 


Dear  Canada  !  for  thee  our  fathers  wrought, 
Thy  good  and  ours  unselfishly  they  sought. 
With  steadfast  hand  and  fearless  mind 

They  felled  the  forest  domes. 
Content  at  last  to  leave  behind 
A  heritage  of  homes. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts !  w^e  now^  implore. 
Bless  our  dear  land  this  day  and  evermore, 
Bless  our  dear  land  this  day  and  evermore. 


Blest  Canada !  the  homeland  that  we  love. 
Thy  freedom  came  a  gift  from  God  above. 
Thy  righteous  laws,  thy  justice  fair, 

Give  matchless  liberty : 
We  thank  our  God  that  w^e  may  share 
Thy  glorious  destiny. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts !  w^e  now^  implore, 
Bless  our  dear  land  this  day  and  evermore. 
Bless  our  dear  Ijand  this  day  and  evermore. 


In  the  recent  competition  conducted  by  Collier's  Weekly  (Canadian  Edition),  to  secure 
simple  English  words  that  might  be  sung  to  the  delightful  tune  "O  Canada,"  composed  by 
Calixte  Lavallee.a  French-Canadian,  this  contribution  had  the  honor  of  winning  the  prize.  The 
judges  were  Professor  Pelham  Edgar,  Dr.  Broome,  and  Mr.  Hector  Charlesworth.  The  winner. 
Miss  McCulloch  is  a  graduate  of  Victoria  of  some  years  ago. 


The  Value  of  an  Arts  Course  to  the  Lawyer. 

BY 
THE  HONORABLE  MR.  JUSTICE  RIDDELL,  B.A.,  B.SC,  LL.B. 

IN  considering  this  question  there  are  two  matters  which  must 
ever  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  a  lawyer  practises  his 
profession  for  a  livelihood — to  make  a  living — to  make  money. 
It  is  often  cast  up  to  lawyers  apparently  as  a  reproach,  that  they 
do  practise  for  money.  Of  course  they  do,  but  I  have  yet  to 
learn  of  any  profession  or  trade  or  business  of  which  the  same 
is  not  true. 


CHIEF  JUSTICE   RIDDKLL. 

If  the  salary  should  stop,  Colleges  would  cease;  and  not 
many  physicians  and  surgeons  give  their  skill  wholly  without 
remuneration.  In  my  humble  view,  it  is  the  duty  as  well  as 
the  right  of  every  man  to  make  as  much  money  as  he  honestly 
can  without  detriment  to  what  is  more  valuable  than  money.  The 
outcry  against  making  money  generally  comes  from  those  who 
have  not  made  any  and  are  sorry  for  it,  and  in  the  vastly  greater 
number  of  cases  is  sheer  hypocrisy.  ''Radix  enim  omnium  mcU- 
orum  est  cupidatas" — non  pecunia. 
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And  the  more,  accurate,  better  informed  a  lawyer  is,  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  make  a  success  of  his  profession. 

But  there  is  the  second  matter — the  lawyer  is  not  all  lawyer 
— ntmo  potest  exuere  hominem,  and  man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone — there  is  more  in  life  than  money  and  meat. 

In  the  successful  practise  of  law  accuracy  is  at  a  high  pre- 
mium— accuracy  of  information,  accuracy  of  thought,  accuracy 
of  expression.  Anything  which  tends  to  accuracy  is  to  be  de- 
sired. In  mathematics  a  mistake  in  a  sign  or  an  exponent  will 
render  useless  a  long  calculation  or  series  of  calculations ;  in  che- 
mistry a  wrong  reagent  or  a  reagent  in  the  wrong  quantity  may 
ruin  an  experiment  or  an  investigation;  in  blowpipe  analysis  a 
mistake  in  identifying  a  color  is  fatal.  All  these  lead  to  accur- 
acy of  observation,  of  manipulaton,  of  thought.  But  accuracy 
is  as  much  desiderated  in,  say,  Greek  prose — the  proper  use  of 
ov  and  fxri ,  of  the  aorist,  imperfect,  and  perfect,  and  the  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  for  conditional  sentences  are  as  fixed  as  the 
most  acute  and  logical  people  that  ever  lived  could  make  them. 
In  Latin,  the  like  is  true,  perhaps  to  a  less  extent,  but  to  my 
mind  the  rules  are  more  difficult.  Indeed,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  understand  why  Greek  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  more 
difficult  than  Latin.  Either  language  is  a  training  school  for 
accuracy. 

There  should  be  at  every  lawyer 's  disposal  a  large  fund  of 
information, — information  of  every  kind.  (I  have  even  found 
occasion  to  make  use  of  Hebrew — only  once,  however.)  The 
most  valuable  information  is  derived  from  a  study  of  the  natural 
sciences.  Modern  life  is  so  complex,  so  many  machines  are  at 
work,  there  are  so  many  new  inventions  and  discoveries  un- 
dreamed of  by  those  we  fondly  call  the  "Sages  of  the  law/'  that 
the  lawyer  cannot  now — if  he  ever  could — be  a  mere  literary 
man.  Information  of  this  kind  comes  not  from  pure  mathe- 
matics, the  classics,  astro-physics,  but  from  physics,  chemistry, 
applied  mathematics,  biology  especially,  bacteriology  and  the 
like.  It  were  much  to  be  desired  that  the  modern  languages,  at 
least  French  and  German  (Italian  and  Spanish  are  more  orna- 
mental than  useful)  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  these, 
but  it  would  seem  that  there  are  practical  difficulties  in  the  way. 
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But,  more  important  than  the  information,  is  training  in 
the  right  way  to  acquire  information — for  the  lawyer  informa- 
tion must  be  acquired  rapidly  as  well  as  accurately.  It  may 
seem  a  paradox,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  speediest  worker  is 
generally  the  most  exact.  *  ^  Wisely  and  slow ;  they  stumble  that 
run  fast,*'  was  written  by  the  same  pen  as  wrote  *'To  be  slow 
in  words -is  a  woman's  only  virtue."    The  poet  who  says: 

'E7ri(r;(es  ovtol  to  ra^v  rrjv  hiK-qv  c^^et, 
B/aaSei?  Se  /xvOot  ttAcio-tov  olvvtovctiv  cro<f>6v. 

puts  the  words  in  the  mouth  of  an  old  woman;  and  she  speaks 
pro  re  natd.  Now  I  do  not  mean  the  man  who  scamps  his  work, 
and  does  not  get  it  up  at  all,  but  the  faithful  worker  who  really 
masters  his  brief.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  most 
rapid  worker  is  he  ^ who  masters  his  facts  as  he  goes  along,  and 
does  not  require  to  turn  back  once  and  again  to  gather  up  the 
missing  threads.  In  this  direction,  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
more  valuable  than  the  languages,  ancient  and  modern,  if  pro- 
perly taught,  nor  of  any  so  harmful  as  these  languages  as  they 
were  once — perhaps  now  are — taught.  Let  me  cite  the  Greek 
Grammar  of  my  boyhood — ^Bullion's  Greek  Grammar,  the  second 
edition.  Speaking  of  translation,  the  author  says,  **  The  sent- 
ence to  be  translated  is  analyzed  ...  It  is  obvious 
that  in  translating  a  sentence  it  is  necessary  first  to  analyze  it, 
if  a  compound  one,  into  the  simple  sentences  of  which  it  is 
composed,  and  then  to  translate  them  in  their  order.  In  pro- 
ceeding with  .  .  .  simple  sentences,  the  first  thing  necessary 
is  to  find  the  grammatical  subject  and  predicate,  i.e.,  the  nomin- 
ative and  verb;  on  these,  all  the  other  parts  of  the  sentence 
depend.  Except  in  the  Oratio  Obliqua,  the  subject,  or  nomin- 
ative, will  commonly  be  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  the  nominative 
ease,  near  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  and  the  predicate  will 
generally  be  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood* (or  the  imperative), 
agreeing  with  the  nominative  in  number  and  person,  in  any 
tense  except  the  pluperfect,  which  is  almost  always  found  in  a 
subordinate  clause.  Having  found  the  verb  and  its  nominative, 
begin  with  the  latter,  and  combine  with  it  all  its  adjuncts,  i.e., 
all  words  agreeing  with  it,  governed  by  it,  or  depending  upon 
it  in  any  way,  so  as  to  make  up  the  complete  logical  subject, 
snd  then,  second,  take  the  verb,  and  in  like  manner  connect  with 
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it  all  words  governed  by  it,  depending  upon  it,  or  modifying  it 
by  circumstances  of  time,  place,  manner,  etc.,  so  as  to  make  up 
the  complete  logical  predicate,  and  in  this  manner  proceed  with 
every  simple  sentence  till  the  whole  is  completed." 

Can  anything  be  more  vicious?  When  you  are  going  to  read 
a  Greek  author,  you  set  to  work  to  analyze,  losing  thereby  not 
only  the  significance  of  the  order  of  the  words,  but  also  much, 
if  not  all,  the  beauty  of  the  expression.  If  (as  no  doubt  this 
and  all  other  languages  are  now  taught)  the  student  is  expected 
to  understand  the  meaning  and  probable  significance  of  each 
word  as  he  comes  to  it  in  a  sentence,  he  then  does  precisely  what 
the  practising  barrister  does  with  his  brief — he  reads  it,  under- 
stands the  facts  as  he  goes  along,  though  not  their  full  signifi- 
cance till  he  comes  to  the  end,  and  then  he  should  have  a  full 
understanding  of  his  case,  as  the  student  has  of  his  sentence. 

Then  it  is  not  enough  to  know ;  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  able 
to  express  one's  thoughts  clearly,  if  not  eloquently.  The  power 
of  eloquence  is  not  gone ;  but  true  it  is  that  mere  windy  oratory, 
"  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing,"  has  had  its  day. 
I  am  sure  I  could  tell  of  cases  actually  lost,  and  of  more,  the 
success  of  which  was  imperilled  by  reliance  upon  the  arts  of 
oratory.  Juries  have  got  over  the  taste  for  wind,  and  need 
something  more  substantial,  while  it  is  in  only  the  exceptional 
case  that  a  judge  cares  a  straw  about  the  modulations  of  a 
counsel's  voice.  There  was  an  English  judge  who  liked  to  be 
addressed  like  a  jury;  but  his  taste  was  exceptional.  Real  elo- 
quence, however — the  art  of  saying  something  in  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  way — is  as  valuable  an  ally  as  ever.  But  there  must 
be  something  to  say,  something  to  hear  which  is  worth  saying 
and  hearing,  not  simply  froth  and  babble. 

More  important  is  the  art  of  rhetoric,  the  use  of  the  right 
word  in  the  right  place,  the  careful  discrimination  in  the  use 
of  words  nearly  synonymous,  the  careful  use  of  that  most 
valuable  mediums  of  thought — the  English  language. 

The  Greek  language,  it  is  said,  is  the  most  perfect  of  all 
languages.  So  it  is,  for  Greeks  and  Grecians.  But  the  lawyer 
must  use  a  language  understood  by  the  people,  and  our  noble 
language  is  a  matchless  weapon  when  rightly  used.  The  capacity 
to  express  clear  thought  in  terse  and  pure  English  is  one  of  the 
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most  valuable  pieces  of  armor  in  the  lawyer  *s  magazine.  Clear 
thought  is  seldom  found  apart  from  clear  expression.  Lord 
Kelvin  said  that  he  then  only  had  a  clear  conception  of  a  sup- 
posed fact  in  physics  when  he  could  make  a  mechanical  model 
to  represent  it.  Seldom,  if  ever,  has  anyone  a  clear  thought 
without  having  at  the  same  time  at  his  command  language  to 
express  it  clearly.  There  may  be  better  means  of  training  in 
exact  terminology  than  translation  into  English  from  other 
languages,  and  the  reverse.  If  so,  I  am  not  acquainted  with 
such  means. 

Then  as  to  the  rest  of  the  lawyer's  life,  that  which  he  has 
in  common  with  his  fellow-men,  the  intellectual  life  is  the  only 
life  worth  living.  Law  is  a  liberal  and  learned  profession,  and 
not  a  trade.  I  do  not  and  cannot  think  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  say  one  word  as  to  the  value  of  an  Arts  course  in  this 
point  of  view.  Anyone  who  cannot  appreciate  this  without  my 
telling  him  must  have  ears  deaf  to  anything  I  can  say. 

I  have  known  many  graduates  and  many  non-graduates  who 
practised  law.  I  have  never  known  of  one  graduate  who  re- 
gretted that  he  had  taken  an  Arts  course,  or  of  one  non-graduate 
who  did  not  regret  that  he  had  not. 

Res  ipsa  loquitur. 

"William  Renwick  Riddell. 
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A  Novel  Venture. 

M.  L.  H.,    '10. 


i  <  I  'M  SICK  and  tired  of  everything  and  everybody,  and  I 
L  do  wish  something  truly  thrilling  would  happen!'' 

The  speaker,  who  looked  the  picture  of  petulent  de- 
spondency, was  hardly  the  type  from  which  one  would  expect 
to  hear  such  a  statement.  Instead  of  being  face  to  face  with 
a  pale,  tired  shop-girl,  whose  life  was  one  dreary  round  of  goods- 
selling  and  cash-taking,  with  a  miserable  little  attic  room  as  the 
daily  end  of  it  all,  we  are  confronted  by  a  girl  scarcely  out  of 
her  teens,  with  everything  that  heart  could  wish  or  an  indulgent 
father  buy.  She  sat  in  a  low  chair  in  the  "  den  "  of  her 
father's  palatial  home,  her  chin  resting  on  her  hands,  with  the 
glow  from  the  open  grate  touching  her  purely-chiseled  profile. 

The  remark  was  addressed  to  the  other  occupant  of  the 
room,  a  long,  lanky  figure,  who  would  have  been  lost  in  the 
shadow  of  the  room  and  the  depths  of  a  lounging-chair  had  not 
his  pedal  extremities  been  placed  upon  a  table  a  yard  away. 
He  was  the  personification  of  indolent  ease. 

*'  "What  is  the  trouble  now?  "  he  queried  lazily.  '*  Is  the 
*  social  whirl  '  proving  its  inadequacy  thus  early  in  life?  I 
thought  you  'just  loved,'  and  'simply  adored,'  and  'were  quite 
crazy  over  '  parties,  receptions,  fetes,  etc.  And,  0,  yes !  Those 
abominable  affairs  where  a  fellow  squeezes  through  a  crowd 
of  pink  silk  and  blue  muslin  in  order  to  stand  on  one  foot  in  a 
corner  and  murmur  sweet  nothings  to  some  dainty  damsel;  or 
else  he  has  a  corpulent  dowager  spill  coffee  down  his  best  white 
shirt-front!    Pink  teas,  I  think  you  call  them.    Lovely  things!  '^ 

"  Now,  that's  too  bad,  Tom  Warrington,"  expostulated  his 
sister,  laughingly.  "  Stop  waxing  sarcastic,  and  tell  me  some- 
thing quite  new  to  do.  I  admit  that  I  am  tired  of  it  all ;  that  I 
am  overcome  with  ennui,  and  that  society  bores  me  to  the  verge 
of  distraction." 

"  Will  you  do  what  I  suggest,  Grace?  "  asked  her  brother, 
suddenly  sitting  bolt  upright  and  displaying  more  alacrity 
than  his  former  posture  would  have  indicated  was  possible. 
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^'  Yes,  I  will,"  she  promised  recklessly.  "  Anything,  so  long 
as  it  is  really  startling." 

'*  You'll  find  this  startling  enough,  I  fancy,"  was  the  mis- 
chievous retort,  as  he  tossed  her  the  advertisement  column  of 
the  newspaper  he  was  holding,  and  indicated  the  spot. 

"  *  "Wanted — A  parlor  maid.  Must  be  neat,  clean,  and  cap- 
able of  light  housework.  Apply  Box  648.'  Grace  read  it 
slowly,  with  increasing  astonishment. 

"  Whatever  do  you  mean?  "  she  asked  faintly. 

"  I  mean  for  you  to  apply  for  that  position,"  was  the 
answer.  "  Try  it  for  a  week  or  two,  and  I'll  wager  you  will 
have  enough  of  it,  and  speedily  be  content  with  the  blessings 
that  the  fates  have  seen  fit  to  bestow  upon  you.  I'll  tell  your 
friends  that  you  have  gone  away  for  a  short  time.  The  dear 
only  knows  what  work  you  can  do,  and  I  pity  the  people  that 
get  you,  that's  all,"  he  finished,  with  a  chuckle. 

**  I'll  do  it!  "  Grace  leaped  to  her  feet,  her  pretty  face 
flushed  with  excitement,  her  eyes  aglow  with  the  spirit  of 
adventure. 

II. 

"  A  young  person  to  see  you,  ma'am,"  announced  the 
butler.     '*  I  think  it  is  someone  to  apply  for  parlormaid." 

"  Send  her  in,  James."  Mrs.  Carlton-Blythe  barely  glanced 
up  from  her  desk. 

A  moment  later  the  "  young  person  "  put  in  her  appearance. 
What  she  saw  was  a  young  girl,  tastefully,  but  quietly,  attired, 
with  a  spirituelle  face,  eloquent  brown  eyes,  and  a  poise  that 
betokened  anything  but  the  regions  of  a  kitchen. 

**  I  came  in  answer  to  your  advertisement,"  was  the  low- 
toned  response  to  the  interrogating  lift  of  the  lady's  eyebrows. 

*'  You  are  very  young,"  Mrs.  Carlton-Blythe  remarked 
dubiously.     *'  Have  you  had  any  experience  along  this  line?  " 

**  No,  madam,"  was  the  almost  inarticulate  reply,  **  but  I 
am  willing  to  learn." 

*  *  Willing  to  learn !  ' '  was  the  impatient  answer.  *  *  Why  da 
they  all  say  that?  However,"  she  mused,  half  to  herself,  "  it 
is  only  as  an  assistant  to  the  other  maid,  and  she  will  not  have 
to  bear  much  responsibility."    And  then  aloud: 

**  I  am  giving  a  large  dinner-party  to-morrow  evening,  when 
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I  shall  expect  you  to  wait  on  table,  although  that  will  not  be 
regularly  a  part  of  your  duties.  I  shall  instruct  one  of  the 
maids  to  inform  you  what  to  do  on  that  occasion.     And  now, 

with  regard  to  terms " 

The  matter  was  soon  settled,  and  Grace  Warrington  was 
forthwith  installed  in  her  new  home  as  assistant  parlormaid, 
under  the  name  of  Kate. 

III. 

The  new  maid  surveyed  herself  in  the  glass  the  following 
evening,  and  a  half-hysterical  laugh  escaped  her  as  she  gazed 
at  the  picture  the  glass  reflected.  For  it  ivas  a  picture!  Even 
Grace  herself  had  to  admit  it.  Although  clad  in  the  customary 
black  gown,  with  white  cap  and  apron,  she  looked  so  charming, 
and  above  all  such  an  aristocrat,  "with  her  brown  curls,  graceful 
figure,  and  soft,  white  hands,  that  some  misgiving  entered  her 
mind — a  foreboding,  possibly,  of  what  was  to  come. 

'*  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  attended  a  dinner-party  in 
apparel  such  as  this!  "  she  laughingly  communed  with  herself. 
''  Thank  fortune,  no  one  will  notice  a  maid!  And  Oh!  I  had 
no  idea  that  waiting  on  a  table  was  so  different  from  being 
waited  upon.  I  had  not  the  faintest  conception  that  it  required 
such  an  amount  of  savoir-faire.  I'm  positive  I'll  do  something 
wrong  to-night.  "  And  poor  Grace's  t^etli  fairly  chattered. 

**  All  right;  I'm  coming,"  she  called  aloud. 

IV. 

The  new  maid,  with  cheeks  on  fire,  and  heart  wildly  beating, 
stood  spell-bound  just  inside  the  dining-room  door. 

Why  had  it  never  crossed  her  foolish,  silly  little  mind  before? 
What  else  could  she  have  expected — she  who  had  been  ''  out  *' 
nearly  two  whole  seasons?  And  to  think  that  it  had  never  even 
occurred  to  her  that  such  a  contingency  was  not  merely  pos- 
sible, but  probable!  Wasn't  it  the  most  natural  thing  in  the 
world  for  friends  of  hers  to  be  acquainted  with  the  wealthy, 
fashionable  Mrs.  Carlton-Blythe,  who  had  but  recently  taken 
up  her  abode  in  the  city? 

"  It's  a  marvel  I  didn't  meet  her  myself  before  this,"  Grace 
thought  distractedly.  "  There  are  Laura  Davenport  and  Ben 
Greening  at  the  far  end  of  the  table.     They  don't  know  me 
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so  very  well.     Perhaps  I  shall  pass  muster.     And ."     Here 

her  heart  skipped  three  beats,  and  she  gasped  for  breath. 

''  It  is;  no,  it's  not!    Yes,  it  is!    Whatever  shall  I  doT' 

Her  gaze  had  just  rested  upon  a  tall,  dark  young  man,  with 
merry  hazel  eyes,  who  was  talking  to  his  dinner  partner. 

''Yes,  it  is  Dick!  Oh!  The  irony  of  fate!  This  is  too 
cruel.    If  he  should  recognize  me^ !  " 

The  thought  was  too  horrible  to  be  contemplated. 

The  dinner  commenced;  glass  and  china  tinkled;  the  room 
resounded  with  the  laughter  and  voices  of  the  guests;  and  the 
maid  attended  to  her  duties  mechanically  and  perfunctorily. 
Ah !  It  was  as  she  feared.  She  must  wait  on  Dick !  Would  he 
look  up,  or  would  he  not?  Grace  lived  years  in  that  one 
moment 

Even  then  the  affair  might  have  ended  satisfactorily,  if  Mr. 
Dick  Huntingdon's  partner  had  not  moved  hurriedly  in  her 
chair,  struck  the  arm  of  the  unfortunate  waitress,  and  deposited 
the  consomme  which  she  was  carrying  upon  the  young  man's 
lap.    He  raised  his  eyes  hastily,  met  those  of  the  maid,  and 

''Kate!" 

The  voice  of  Mrs.  Carlton-Blythe  aroused  the  paralyzed  girl. 
Without  a  word,  she  crept  from  the  room,-  and  huddled  in  a 
corner  of  the  hall,  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  exquisite  hour 
of  torture  she  ever  endured. 

"Oh!"  she  moaned.  "And  to  think  I  was  christened 
Grace!  Grace!  And  of  all  the  awkward,  clumsy,  unheard-of 
things  to  do !    I  want  to  die !    Yes,  I  want  to  die !  " 

A  shadow  fell  across  her  path,  and  raising  her  eyes  hastily, 
she  looked  into  the  eyes  of  Dick,  who  had  left  the  dining-room 
in  order  to  have  the  result  of  the  catastrophe  removed  from 
his  clothes.  She  caught  his  mischievous  glance,  and  the  humor 
of  the  situation  began  to  dawn  upon  her.  With  what  was  half- 
sob,  half -laugh,  she  exclaimed: 

"  I — it — that  is.  I  was  tired  of  that  giddy  life,  and— 
and—" 

But  here  Dick  cut  this  outburst  short 

"  I  don't  seem  able  to  accomplish  anything!"  she  murmured 
a  moment  later.     "  This  attempt  was  a  decided  failure." 

"  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't,"  Dick  answored. 
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ROBERT. 


To  Robert 


T 


HEY  tell  me,  Bob,  you're  failing  some, 
And  showing  signs  of  years. 
The  news  has  almost  struck  me  dumb, 
And  filled  my  eyes  with  tears. 


Cheer  up,  brave  lad,  let  mem  'ry  range ; 

Catch  echoes  on  the  wing ; 
And  let  old  sights  and  seasons  change 

Your  autumn  into  spring. 

Just  think,  you're  in  Alumni  Hall, 

Or  at  the  Alley-board; 
Or  that  you  heard  some  Freshie  fall, 

And  how  the  Sophies  roared. 

We've  drunk  your  kegs  of  cider,  Bob; 

We've  played  you  cruel  tricks. 
Your  chicken-roosts  we  used  to  rob. 

And  poke  your  bees  with  sticks. 
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We  dragged  the  calf  from  farmer's  stall, 

And  hauled  the  beast  upstairs. 
We  hanged  the  cats  in  Science  Hall, 

And  hooked  your  plums  and  pears. 

And  yet  you  never  squealed  on  us. 

You  pacified  the  Prof; 
And  when  the  Board  would  make  a  fuss. 

You'd  work  to  get  us  off. 

''  Don't  mind  them,  Sirs;  they're  lads,"  says  you; 

And  thus  their  wrath  you  quelled. 
And  many  times  you  pulled  us  through 

When  we'd  have  been  expelled. 

You  couldn't  work  the  calculus 

Nor  trigonometry; 
But  you  could  teach  the  whole  of  us 

What  men,  at  heart,  should  be. 

So  sit  you  down,  right  here,  old  friend, 

And  let  your  mem'ry  dream. 
A  thousand  boys  will  e'er  defend 

The  man  of  the  old  regime. 

Of  dear  "  Old  Vic."  there's  not  a  son  ! 

But's  waiting  just  to  show 
Acknowledgment  of  kindness  done 

In  days  of  long  ago. 

You've  seen  the  hood  and  ermine  fall 

On  hundreds  of  the  lads. 
You've  played  your  part  to  put  us  all 

To  reach  the  state  of  grads. 

And  yet  you  never  have  been  decked 

With  any  hood  or  gown 
To  mark  degrees  of  high  respect 

You  earned  in  Cobourg  town. 
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But  wait,  I  tell  you  when,  brave  soul, 

The  Dean  of  Heaven's  school 
Shall  call  the  fellows  on  the  roll, 

To  kneel  upon  the  s<tool, 

We'll  swing  you  into  line  that  day; 

You'll  get  your  ermine,  too; 
"A  crown  of  life,"  I  think  He'll  say, 
"Is  coming  now  to  you." 

PIamilton  Wigle,   '89. 
"  In  honor  of  my  old  friend,  Robert." 


In  a  Little  While. 


Over  the  lake,  across  the  brake, 

The  sighs  of  summer  dying ; 
On  crested  hill,  by  singing  rill, 

The  soft  wind  gently  sighing. 

By  fitful  breeze  from  naked  trees 

The  clinging  leaves  are  torn ; 
Sombre  they  fall,  'neath  autumn 's  pall, 

Of  all  their  verdure  shorn. 

In  silence  deep  the  woodlands  sleep. 
Save  for  the  chipmunk's  calling; 

A  scurrying  hare  on  pathways  bare. 
Or  ripened  beech  nuts  falling. 

Now  sad  we  mourn  at  summer 's  bourn ; 

Vainly  we  bid  her  stay, 
When  clear  and  cold  o'er  phiin  and  wold. 

The  pale  moon  wends  her  way. 

— Exchange. 


The  Woman  Sulfragre  Question— An  Interview. 

A.   B.    C.   F.   G.   M. 

EVER  since  Eve  got  her  own  way  with  Adam  about  the  apple, 
Woman  has  been  endeavoring  to  impress  upon  Man  a  cer- 
tain Truth,  the  full  significance  of  which  he  has  seemingly  not  yet 
learned  to  appreciate.  The  masculine  mind  is  essentially  scep- 
tical, and  nowhere  is  this  scepticism  more  apparent  than  in  the 
attitude  which  the  lords  of  creation  have  seen  fit  to  assume  to- 
wards those  members  of  the  weaker  sex  who  have  given  their  al- 
legiance to  a  cause  popularly  known  as  the  Suffragette  Move- 
ment. Perhaps  it  is  the  task  of  these  Suffragettes  to  prove 
finally  and  conclusively  to  the  masculine  portion  of  humanity 
that: 

"  When  a  woman  will  she  will, 

You  may  depend  on't, 

And  when  she  won't  she  won't 

And  there's  an  end  on't." 
In  view  of  the  increasing  magnitude  of  this  cause,  and  also 
of  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  head  of  the  Woman's  Social  and 
Political  Movement,  is  about  to  visit  our  city,  it  was  thought 
that  an  interview  with  Dr.  Augusta  Stowe  Gullen,  the  leader  of 
the  Woman's  Suffrage  Movement  in  Canada,  would  not  only  be 
interesting,  but  also  instructive. 

Dr.  Stowe  Gullen  received  us  very  graciously  and  seemed 
quite  ready  to  give  all  the  information  desired  on  the  subject  in 
which  she  is  so  deeply  interested.  That  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen  has 
strong  and  cogent  reasons  for  chanipioning  the  cause  of  Women 
will  be  admitted  when  it  is  remembered  that  she  was  the  first 
woman  to  graduate  in  the  medical  profession  in  Canada,  and 
that  she  received  her  degree  not  from  Toronto  University,  but 
from  Victoria  University.  In  this  connection,  too,  it  should 
be  noticed  that  it  is  owing  to  the  pioneer  efforts  of  Dr.  Emily 
Stowe,  mother  of  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen,  that  the  co-eds  of  to-day  owe 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  University. 
The  war-cry  of  the  Suffragettes  seems  to  be : 
"Men  are  not  to  be  trusted. 

No  not  even  a  brother. 

So  girls,  if  you  must  love. 

Love  one  another." 
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In  the  beginning  women  were  quite  willing  to  come  before 
the  Councils  of  Men  and  plead  their  cause  with  their  ready 
tongues.  But  when  Ministries  came  and  went  and  in  spite  of 
promises  before  election  day,  did  little  or  nothing  after  once 
gaining  office,  the  situation  became  unbearable.  The  continual 
postponement  of  active  measures  so  disgusted  the  fair  petition- 
ers that  they  decided  that  a  change  of  tactics  was  urgently 
needed.  Force  was  resorted  to  only  after  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  persuasion  was  impossible.  In  speaking  of  their 
efforts  to  obtain  the  franchise,  Dr.  Stowe  GuUen  said :  ' '  The 
world  said  that  women  did  not  want  this,  but  the  world  has 
witnessed  the  anomalous  position  of  titled  women,  women  of 
culture  and  education,  willing  to  go  to  prison  for  this  very 
cause.*'  To  quote  the  words  of  Mrs.  Snowdon,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing Suffragettes  in  England:  ''It  doesn't  matter  to  me  whether 
I  die  in  this  struggle,  my  life  is  nothing  to  me."  In  another 
address  she  says:  "It  is  the  greatest  cause  of  the  world  for  it 
involves  more  than  half  of  the  people  and  eventually  all  the 
people,  and  even  though  an  hundred  leaders  should  fall  there  are 
plenty  more  to  take  their  places  and  we  intend  to  stay  with  this 
movement  till  we  win."  No  doubt  when  the  militant  move- 
ment was  begun  there  was  little  thought  of  its  going  to  the  ex- 
tent it  has,  but  now  that  the  Rubicon  is  crossed  there  is  to  be  no 
retreat.  It  must  be  rather  interesting  to  see  women  hiding  in 
coal  carts  and  endeavoring  to  gain  admission  to  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  concealing  themselves  underneath  the  bags  in 
which  usually  only  coal  is  conveyed  to  make  it  hot  for  the 
wretched  men. 

There  is  now  a  drawn  distinction  between  the  woman  who 
feels  it  her  duty  to  follow  up  the  lashings  of  her  tongue  by  the 
pulling  of  hair  and  the  twisting  of  ears,  and  the  woman  who  is 
content  to  rise  in  a  meeting  and  with  the  utmost  dignity  urge 
the  necessity  for  a  vote.  The  former  is  termed  a  Suffragist, 
while  the  latter  is  known  by  the  more  common  name  of  a  Suffra- 
gette. Just  here  it  may  be  opportune  to  state  that  the  sight 
of  a  coal-cart  and  the  thought  of  a  quiet  place  over  the  Don  do 
not  look  good  to  Dr.  Stowe  GuUen.  The  Canadian  leader  of  the 
cause  in  her  comfortable  home  seemed  inclined  to  direct  opera- 
tions from  her  drawing-room  or  office  rather  than  from  the  cen- 
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tre  of  a  howling  mob  on  a  street  corner.  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen 
does  not  advocate  friction  between  the  sexes  but  insists  rather 
that  it  is  only  by  the  united  efforts  of  men  and  women  that  many 
of  our  social  problems  may  be  met. 

The  objection  was  raised  that  if  women  were  ever  allowed  to 
enter  Parliament  they  would  probably  settle  in  an  afternoon 
questions  upon  which  men  had  been  deliberating  for  years.  In 
reply,  Dr.  Stowe  Gullen  declared  that  woman's  intuition  is  more 
highly  developed  than  man's,  and  that  moreover,  reason  is  not 
superior  to  intuition.  She  defined  the  latter  term  as  *'the  direct 
perception  of  truth, ' '  and  stated,  * '  the  minute  I  have  an  intuitive 
perception  of  the  truth  I  can  act  upon  it." 

Dr.  Stowe  Gullen  went  on  to  point  out  that  in  the  countries 
where  women  have  a  vote  they  have  always  looked  to  the  can- 
didate for  election  and  to  his  platform  rather  than  to  the  party 
which  he  is  representing. ' '  Women  are  apt  to  be  too  idealistic, 
but  they  will  invariably  prefer  the  moral  issues  to  the  monetary 
interests  of  a  country." 

Women  have  a  vote  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Colorado, 
and  our  learned  friend  tells  us  that  the  innovation  is  working 
out  splendidly  wherever  it  has  been  tried. 

There  are  several  million  members  of  the  Woman  Suffrage 
Movement  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  cause  is  steadily  advancing. 
In  Canada  branches  of  the  League  have  been  formed  in  many  of 
the  large  cities,  and  all  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  visit  of  the  well-known  English  leaders  will  add 
much  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  the  movement. 

The  question,  ' '  Shall  women  have  a  vote  ? "  is  one  of  import- 
ance and  must  not  be  lightly  passed  over.  Dr-  Stowe  Gullen 
says  that  the  supporters  of  the  Woman  Suffrage  Movement  are 
bound  to  win.       Will  thev? 


The  attention  of  all  graduates  and  undergraduates  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  a  six-page  Victoria  Christmas  Calendar,  contain- 
ing half  tone  engravings  of  the  Chancellor,  the  College,  the 
Campus,  etc.,  will  be  on  sale  at  the  College  after  December  1st. 
The  price  of  the  Calendar  will  be  25e.,  and  mail  orders  may  be 
addressed  to  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Woman's  Literary 
Society. 
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Men  and  Events  in  the  Public  Eye. 

SIR  CHARLES  RIVERS  WILSON  was  born  in  London, 
England,  in  1831.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  he 
entered  the  British  Civil  Service  as  a  clerk  of  the  Treasury, 
and  from  1868-73  acted  as  private  secretary  to  the  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  He  was  appointed  Royal  Commissioner  to  the 
Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
actively  interested  in  Egyptian  affairs,  serving  as  Finance  Min- 
ister during  the  British  occupation  from  1877-9,  and  also  serving 
on  the  Council  of  the  Suez  Canal  Co.  from  1876- '95.     He  has 


siK  chari.es  r.  wii^son. 


been  Comptroller-General  of  Office  for  the  Reduction  of  the 
National  Debt  since  1874.  The  title  of  C.  B.  was  conferred 
on  him  in  1876,  and  that  of  K.C.M.G.  in  1880.  In  1895,  Sir 
Charles  was  appointed  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway. 
A  short  time  ago  he  made  his  first  official  visit  to  the  com- 
pany's line  in  Western  Canada,  travelling  in  the  finest  train  of 
private  cars  ever  assembled  on  a  Canadian  railroad.  Much 
credit  is  due  Sir  Rivers  Wilson  for  strengthening  the  financial 
position  of  the  road,  and  so  enabling  it  to  withstand  the  keen 
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competition  of  its  rivals.  After  having  been  connected  with  the 
Grand  Trunk  for  fourteen  years,  he  is  resigning  the  Presidency 
in  December,  and  in  consideration  of  his  valuable  services  is  to 
receive  a  pension  of  £1,500  a  year. 

Charles  Melville  Hays,  the  new  President  of  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway,  was  born  at  Rock  Isle,  111.,  1856.  He  entered  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Raihvay  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen.  A.  year  later  he 
was  transferred  to  the  auditor's  department,  subsequently  into 
the  superintendent's  office,  where  his  ability  was  soon  mani- 
fested. From  1878- '84  he  was  secretary  to  the  General  ^Manager 
of  the  Wabash  Western.  In  1889  Hays  was  appointed  General 
Manager  of  the  reorganized  Wabash  System,  and  five  years  later 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  that  Company.  He  accepted  the 
General  Managership  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  the  same 
year  that  Sir  Charles  Rivers  Wilson  w^as  elected  President. 
The  successor  to  Sir  Charles  is  an  ex-officio  President  of  the 
Montreal  Warehousing  Co.,  and  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Insurance 
and  Provident  Society,  also  a  Governor  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital  and  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital.  Mr.  Hays  has 
shown  himself  thoroughly  capable  in  his  management  of  the 
road,  and  his  work  entitled  him  to  the  position  of  President. 

Somewhat  of  a  surprise  was  sprung  recently,  when  it  was 
announced  that  Hon.  Messrs.  Tatlow  and  Fulton  had  resigned 
from  the  McBride  Cabinet  in  British  Columbia.  The  two  min- 
isters stood  out  against  Hon.  Mr.  McBride  in  his  dealings  wnth 
the  Canadian  Northern  Railway.  The  Premier  advocated  guar- 
anteeing the  bonds  of  the  Company,  which  intends  to  build  a 
line  from  Yellowhead  Pass  to'Kamloops;  thence,  by  way  of  New 
Westminster,  to  Vancouver.  The  bonds  were  to  be  guaranteed 
at  thirty-five  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  The  two  members  are 
thought  to  be  working  for  the  interests  of  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
and  this  warfare  betwen  the  two  great  raihvay  systems  is  creat- 
ing intense  interest.  Lately,  too.  the  Liberal  Opposition  changed 
leaders,  and  the  general  election  on  Novemb!^r  25th,  coming,  as 
it  does,  in  three  years,  instead  of  the  usual  f  )ur,  promises  to 
furnish  plenty  of  excitement. 
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Mr.  ^McBride,  though  not  forty,  has  taken  an  active  part  ip 
the  political  affairs  of  British  Columbia,  having  entered  politics 
at  the  age  of  twenty-six.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  his 
being  returned  to  power  at  the  coming  contest. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Earl  of  Crewe  will  be  the  next  Governor- 
General,  if  he  will  accept  the  position.  Lord  Crewe  entered 
political  life  twenty-six  years  ago  as  assistant  private  secretary 
to  Earl  Granville  in  the  Foreign  Office.  He  was  Lord-in- Waiting 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  1886,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  from  1892 
to  1895,  and  Lord  President  of  the  Council  from  December, 
1905,  until  he  became  Colonial  Secretary,  in  April  last.  In 
addition,  he  holds  the  offices  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  and  Government 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Besides  being  a  notable  states- 
man. Earl  Crewe  is  an  art  connoisseur,  a  writer  of  verse  and  a 
keen  sportsman.  He  possesses  great  wealth,  and  is  allied  to 
some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  through  his  wife,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Rosebery.  If  Lord  Crewe  accepts  the  position  of 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  glad  of  his 
possession  of  private^means,  for  it  is  said  that,  in  the  last  thirty- 
five  years,  no  Governor-General  has  left  Rideau  Hall  at  the  end 
of  his  term  without  being  from  $40,000  to  $60,000  poorer  than 
when  he  started  to  live  on  his  salarv  of  $50,000  a  year. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Victoria  College,  Nov.  3,   '09. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor, — 

It  is  with  a  little  hesitation  that  I  intrude  upon  your  gener- 
osity in  the  matter  of  this  correspondence,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  my  reason  for  doing  so  will  be  justified  by  what  follows. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  striking  among  us,  as  College 
men  in  the  regular  routine  of  college  life,  than  the  general  use 
of  slang.  By  some  means  or  other,  it  has  crept  into  our  language 
and  so  embedded  itself  that  many  can  scarcely  carry  on  even 
a  short  conversation  without  descending  to  its  use. 
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It  seems  to  me,  sir,  a  deplorable  thing  if  we,  who  are  seeking 
a  higher  education,  have  not  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  can 
express  ourselves  in  clear,  strong  English  without  the  use  of 
slang.  If  those  who  receive  a  university  education  cannot  speak 
without  the  use  of  common  slang,  what  can  be  expected  from 
those  who  have  not  such  training!  Or  what  shall  the  public 
at  large  think  of  such  training? 

With  some,  the  use  of  slang  is  looked  upon  as  a  witty,  or 
even  a  brilliant,  streak  of  humor;  but  I  think,  to  say  the  least, 
it  is  looked  upon  by  true  culture  as  vulgar  and  unmeaning. 
Who  should  be  more  correct  in  speech,  and  who  should  speak 
more  proper  English  than  a  college  man? 

Dean  Swift  has  said,  ''  Whoever  is  a  master  of  language, 
and  has  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  will  be  apt  in  speaking  to  hesitate 
in  both;  whereas,  common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas 
and  one  set  of  words  to  clothe  them  in ;  and  these  are  also  ready 
at  the  mouth.  So  people  come  faster  out  of  church  w^hen  it  is 
almost  empty  than  when  a  crowd  is  at  the  door."  And 
Demosthenes  has  said,  "As  a  vessel  is  known  by  the  sound 
whether  it  be  cracked  or  not,  so  men  are  proved  by  their 
speeches  whether  they  be  wise  or  foolish." 

The  use  of  slang  destroys  a  person's  power  to  speak  in  a 
strong,  flowing  manner,  and  embarrasses  one  when  thrown  in 
company  where  both  the  company  and  conversation  rebukes  its 
use.  It  wears  off  the  keen  edge  of  propriety,  and  is  a  stepping- 
stone  to  levity. 

Hoping,  sir,  I  have  not  occupied  too  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  I  am,  sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

A  Subscriber  in  College. 


The  Editor  of  Acta  Victoriana: 

Dear  Sir, — Being  in  a  reflective  mood  to-day,  Mr.  Editor,  I 
have  turned  critic.  It  would  be  more  congenial  to  be  uncritical, 
and  accept  all  for  the  best;  but  there  are  times  when  the  knife 
must  fall.  The  only  excuse  I  offer  for  this  letter  is  to  air  a  con- 
viction that  the  Union  Literary  Society  is  not  completely 
fulfilling  its  function. 
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The  objects  for  the  existence  of  our  Literary  Society,  as  an 
accessory  of  college  life,  I  consider  to  be  fourfold.  First,  to 
transact  business  of  general  interest  to  the  student  body. 
Secondly,  to  increase  the  powers  of  students  to  express  them- 
selves in  public.  Thirdly,  to  promote  sociability  and  incidentally 
to  develop  a  better  college  spirit ;  and  lastly  to  create  an  interest 
in  literary  and  scientific  subjects. 

Of  these  worthy  objects,  the  second  is  certainly  not  being 
realized  in  our  College,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few.  In  support 
of  this  statement,  I  need  only  point  out  that,  despite  the  fact 
that  there  are  good  attendances  at  the  "Lit"  meetings,  only  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  take  part  in  the  exercises.  There  may  accrue 
some  benefit  to  the  man  who  sits  in  silence  for  periods  of  three 
or  four  hours  on  the  back  benches,  but  it  certainly  does  not  train 
him  to  become  a  better  speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged 
that  the  way  is  clear :  get  into  the  fight ;  join  in  the  discussions. 
This  sounds  plausible,  but  few,  other  than  the  uninitiated,  know 
how  difficult  it  is  to  do  so.  Indeed,  it  is  practically  impossible 
for  a  very  backward  and  untrained  student  to  jolt  his  way  into 
debate  when  so  many  others  can  lead  the  discussion  better 
than  he. 

Really,  to  put  the  matter  plainly,  Mr.  Editor,  we  are  too 
indifferent  and  impatient  with  the  imperfections  of  beginners. 
There  is  only  one  thing  left  for  us  to  do  to  fulfil  our  duty,  and 
that  is  to  get  after  the  individual  man.  First,  invite  and  then 
help.  Give  every  man  something  to  do  suited  to  his  attainments. 
Our  work  is  not  fruitful  until  every  student  takes  part  in  tht^ 
society  several  times  during  each  term.  If  the  present  arrange- 
ments will  not  admit  of  this,  let  us  make  new  arrangements,  and 
aim  at  the  other  fellow's  benefit  as  well  as  our  own.  The  results 
of  such  a  policy  can  readily  be  estimated.  In  a  word,  the  interests 
of  the  many,  and  not  of  the  few,  would  be  served.  No  man  could 
then  say  that  the  Literary  Society  was  at  fault  if  he  left  College 
without  some  practice  in  public  speaking. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

"  A  Lit  Member." 


Beta  Dictoriana 
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The  Undergraduates'  Parliament. 

A  real  ^^  raison  d'etre  "  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  valuable  pos- 
session for  any  organization  to  have.  But  some  people  have 
recently  been  unkind  enough  to  hint,  nay,  to  declare  emphatic- 
ally, that  no  such  asset  belongs  to  the  Parliament  of  the  Under- 
graduates, and  that,  therefore,  it  should  cease  to  exist.  It  is 
urged  that,  in  the  first  place,  the  Parliament  has  practically 
nothing  to  do,  and  secondly,  that  even  if  serious  tasks  were 
imposed  upon  it,  the  unwieldy  nature  of  its  organization  hinders 
any  effective  work.  The  need,  of  course,  is  felt  for  some  central 
student  organization ;  but  it  is  claimed  that  much  more  valuable 
work  could  be  accomplished  by  a  small  executive,  unhampered 
by  the  larger  body. 

To  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  these  objections  is  to  discuss 
very  lightly  an  exceedingly  important  subject.  But  to  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  because  there  are  some  defects,  therefore  the 
Parliament  should  be  abolished,  is  a  still  shallower  method  of 
treatment.  It  is  true  that  the  Parliament  has  at  present  too 
little  that  it  can  actually  accomplish,  even  though  Torontonensis 
and  theatre-night  are  included  in  its  responsibilities.  Yet  there 
are  many  things,  not  at  present  under  its  control,  that  should 
properly  belong  there,  and  which  would  give  the  Parliament 
plenty  of  occupation.  The  new  musical  organization,  at  present, 
^ou   might  say,   only  "  distantly  related  "  to  the  Parliament, 
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ought  in  the  nature  of  things  (for  they  are  striving  to  be  intftr- 
faculty  organizations)  to  be  under  the  control  of  the  central 
student  organization;  and  it  is  becoming  plainer  every  day  that 
^'  Varsity  ''  will  never  be  really  a  University  paper  until  it,  too, 
is  transferred  from  the  control  of  the  Students'  Union  to  the 
management  of  the  Parliament.  In  fact^  some  go  the  length 
of  talking  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  Students'  Union  itself  with 
the  Parliament,  which,  however,  is  decidedly  in  the  future,  and 
its  advisability  doubtful.  These  references  will  make  it  clear 
that  there  is  a  sufficiently  wide  field  for  the  Parliament  to  enter, 
even  though  at  present  their  operations  may  be  somewhat 
limited. 

Of  course,  the  question  of  organization  is  vital.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  large,  unwieldy  Parliament  is  a  serious,  and  in  fact,  a 
valid  one.  But  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  solution  lies 
in  increasing  the  power  of  the  Executive,  so  as  to  make  it  an 
effective  working  body,  and  still  retaining  the  larger  assembly. 
The  fact  remains  that,  although  a  small  Executive  is  more  valu- 
able for  the  conduct  of  business,  yet  the  large  representative 
meeting  is  the  only  proper  place  for  the  discussion  and  settlement 
of  the  more  important  University  problems.  And  further,  such 
an  assembly,  to  whom  the  Executive  is  responsible,  is  the  surest 
guarantee  that  the  small  body  will  not  become  too  arbitrary 
in  their  use  of  power,  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  danger  in  small 
independent  executives. 

This  year  ought  to  see  important  changes  in  this  body,  and 
we  would  urge  every  Victoria  representative  to  take  his  full 
share  of  the  work,  both  by  being  present  at  every  meeting,  and 
by  joining,  in  a  thoughtful  and  intelligent  manner,  in  the 
various  discussions. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 


Well,  that  depends.  Sometimes  very  little,  sometimes  a 
great  deal.  There  is  one  case  which  quite  frequently  forces  itself 
upon  our  attention,  where  we  really  think  it  matters  somewhat. 
If  one  picks  up  almost  any  issue  of  '^  Varsity,''  or  happens  to 
glance  at  any  schedule  of  inter-college  games,  he  can  hardly  fail 
to  notice  that  a  certain  section  of  our  University  is  known  always 
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a§  "  Arts  ";  and  if  he  inquires  exactly  what  is  meant  by  that 
term,  he  will  be  told  (perhaps  to  his  surprise,  if  he  happens  to 
be  a  freshman)  that  it  refers  to  University  College.  Now,  if 
we  understand  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  the  word  "Arts" 
ought  to  apply  to  the  Arts  Faculty  of  the  University,  which  is 
made  up  of  three  colleges.  University  College,  Victoria,  and 
Trinity ;  and  the  use  of  ' '  Arts  ' '  in  reference  to  only  one  of 
these  is  not  simply  an  echo  of  the  time  before  confederation,  but 
a  certain  slur  (although,  we  believe,  not  intended  as  such)  on 
the  other  colleges  ignored  by  this  method  of  nomenclature.  We 
believe  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  case,  made  by  our  repre- 
sentatives on  '^  Varsity  "  and  on  the  athletic  directorate  (for 
these  are' the  main  offenders),  might  be  sufficient. 

Why  not  call  University  College  by  its  proper  name,  or,  if 
that  is  too  long,  then  simply  U.  C. 


OUR  NEW  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  this  month  opening  what  we  believe  is  a  much-needed 
column,  namely  a  "  Letters  to  the  Editor  "  department.  We 
intend  this  to  furnish  a  medium  for  the  discussion  of  College 
or  University  affairs  from  month  to  month.  Such  a  department 
will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  open  treatment  of  a  good 
many  College  problems,  which  would  otherwise  be  talked  of 
only  in  groups  of  three  or  four  around  the  halls,  and  which, 
perhaps,  would  never  come  to  the  attention  of  the  students  as 
a  whole. 

We  want  our  readers,  both  men  and  women  students,  to 
realize  that  this  is  their  department,  and  to  use  it  as  such.  Only 
thus  can  it  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  our  College  life.  If  you 
have  any  views  that  you  want  other  people  to  have  too,  then 
this  column  will  be  your  medium.  Of  course,  we  ourselves  will 
not  be  responsible  for  the  statements  appearing  in  the  letters. 
All  communications  must  be  signed  with  a  pseudonym  for  pub- 
lication, but  the  real  name  must  accompany  each  letter.  Drop 
them  in  Acta  box  in  the  hall,  or  hand  them  to  a  member  of  the 
Board. 

N.B. — Please  do  not  make  the  letters  more  than  300  words  in 
length,  otherwise  we  might  either  have  to  abridge  or  omit. 
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FOUR  COMPETITIONS  THIS  YEAR. 

We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that,  in  addition 
to  the  two  contests,  of  which  notice  was  given  in  our  October 
number,  arrangements  have  been  completed,  whereby  we  are 
able  to  offer  two  other  prizes.  The  Women's  Literary  Society 
has  generously  decided  to  offer  a  prize  of  ten  dollars  for  the 
best  poem  submitted,  and  this  competition  will  be  conducted 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  other  two.  Also,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend,  whose  name  is  withheld  by  request,  we  are  able 
to  offer  a  prize  in  books  to  the  value  of  five  dollars  for  the  best 
metrical  translation  of  any  passage,  either  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin  poets,  such  passage  to  be  at  least  20  lines  in  the  original 
and  not  more  than  50.  The  skill  in  imitating  the  movement 
of  the  verse  in  the  original,  will  also  be  taken  into  account  to  a 
certain  extent. 

These  four  competitions  ought  to  be  a  decided  incentive  to  lit- 
erary w^ork  in  all  its  branches  among  Victoria  students.  Acta 
has  sometimes  been  criticized  in  the  past  for  not  having  a  suffi- 
cient percentage  of  really  high-class  student  productions  in  her 
columns.  We  venture  to  throw  out  the  hint  that  the  criticism 
was  directed  to  the  wrong  quarter,  and  that  not  Acta  Board  but 
the  students  themselves  w^re  at  fault. 

However  this  is  an  opportunity  to  redeem  ourselves.  All 
who  make  any  pretensions  to  literary  ability  will  find  themselves 
at  home  in  one  or  other  of  these  competitions;  and  so  far  as 
the  Acta  Board  of  this  year  is  concerned,  we  will  be  only  too 
glad  to  publish  a  larger  proportion  of  student  contributions,  pro- 
vided that  the  students  themselves  supply  us  with  worthy  ma- 
terial. 

The  arrangements  for  receiving  the  articles  are  slightly  dif- 
ferent this  year  from  last.  Contributions  are  to  be  dropped 
into  Acta  Box,  which  stands  in  the  alcove  near  the  main  en- 
trance. They  are  to  be  signed  with  a  pseudonym  only,  and  in 
a  separate  envelope  is  to  be  placed  the  name  of  the  contributor 
with  the  pseudonym  chosen.  These  latter  envelopes  will  not  be 
opened  until  the  decisions  have  been  made. 

The  judges  are  as  follows: 

1.  For  the  Essay  Contest: — Dr.  Bell.  Dr.  Misener  and  the 
Editor-in-Chief. 
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2.  For  the  Story  Contest  .-—Prof.  Auger  and  the  two  Literary 
Editors. 

3.  For  the  Poetry  Contest:— Dr.  Reynar,  Dr.  Lang  and  the 
Editor-in-Chief- 

4.  For  the  Classical  Translations : — Prof.  Langford,  Dr.  Hor- 
ning and  Prof.  De  Witt. 

Remember  the  last  date — January  10th. 
Start  to  work  NOW.    Time  flies. 


EDITORIALS  IN  BRIEF. 

Our  heart  is  too  full  for  utterance.  Actually,  we  are  to 
have  a  Men's  Residence.  The  hope  of  all  the  ages  is  being 
fulfilled  in  these  latter  days.  However,  speaking  seriously,  Vic- 
toria needs  to  be  deeply  grateful  to  those  whose  generosity  is 
making  this  long-dreamed-of  and  much-needed  project  a  reality. 
It  means  much  to  Victoria. 

^  >fC  5jC 

Remember  the  Conversat.  December  3rd  is  the  date  fixed. 
This  is  when  Victoria  as  a  College  is  at  home  to  ALL  her  friends. 
Make  it  a  success  by  inviting  YOUR  friends  to  attend. 

^         ^         ^ 

As  usual,  we  have  irresponsibles  in  our  University  again  this 
year.  ''Varsity"  blames  the  disturbance  on  the  Freshmen.  Per- 
haps that  is  correct,  but  probably  there  were  ''freshmen"  from 
some  of  the  other  years  in  the  mob  as  well. 


In  these  days  when  so  many  patriotic  songs  are  appearing, 
each  one  in  turn  being  launched  as  the  new  Canadian  Song,  it 
must  require  some  courage  to  proffer  an  additional  one.  Miss 
Katherine  Hale,  however,  the  gifted  Toronto  writer  and  reviewer, 
has  been  bold  enough  to  make  the  venture  and,  if  we  may  be 
permitted  to  judge,  with  decided  success.  The  new  song  bears 
the  title  "Canadian  Flag  Song,"  and  has  been  set  to  music  by 
Mr.  J.  W.  Garvin.  Both  the  music  and  the  words  are  strong  and 
stirring.  The  first  few  chords  remind  one  of  the  opening  bars 
of  Rienzi's  "Battle  Hymn."  and  the  spirit  of  the  words  may  be 
gathered  from  the  chorus: 

' '  Live  for  your  Flag,  O  Builders  of  the  North, 
Canada  !  Canada  !    In  God  go  forth  !" 


MISSIONARY 

REtrciOUS 


THE  BOARDING  HOUSE  AND  THE  CITY  CHURCH. 

A  Victoria  man  this  summer  made  890  calls  on  roomers  and 
boarders  in  a  district  south  of  College  St.,  between  Yonge  St.  and 
University  Ave.,   and  north  of  Agnes  St.  This  is  what  he 

found : 

1.  10%  only  were  church  members. 

2.  Of  28%,  the  people  of  the  house  were  in  ignorance  as  to 
their  church  preference,  if  they  had  any. 

3.  20%  go  to  some  definite  church. 

4.  32%  are  church  tramps. 

5.  10%  are  entirely  alienated  from  all  churches. 

A  large  number  said  they  were  repelled  from  church  going 
because  of  the  loss  of  confidence  in  professing  church  members. 
Others  cover  their  negligence  by  an  exaggeration  of  the  hypo- 
crisy of  church  members.  Still  others  do  not  attend  because  it  is 
not  convenient,  'they  are  unwilling  to  measure  up  to  the  moral 
standard  of  Christ.  Again  some  demand  that  the  church  at  once 
lead  out  into  drastic  social  reform.  A  few  there  are  to  whom 
the  church  lacks  in  methods  of  entertainment;  they  would  have 
the  church  compete  with  the  show^  in  order  to  cater  to  their  love 
of  the  spectacular.  By  far  the  largest  class  are  lliose  who  are 
located  in  the  city  but  a  few  months  or  years.  What  is  to  be- 
come of  the  homeless  and  friendless  men  and  w^omen  fighting  her- 
oically for  a  living,  many  of  them  unknown  by  a  single  church 
member  ? 

THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN. 
THE  REV.  Z.  ONO'S  VIEWS. 


There  is  probably  no  one  in  this  country  more  intimate  with 
the  actual  situation  as  it  exists  in  Japan  to-day  than  the  Rev.  Z. 
Ono,  one  of  our  Japanese  ministers,  and  a  graduate  of  our  Meth- 
odist College  in  Tokio. 
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In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  T.  R.  Preston's  criticisms  that  the  mis- 
sionaries are  engaged  in  unnecessary  educational  work  at  the  ex- 
pense of  distinct  evangelistic  efforts,  Mr.  Ono  points  out  that 
while  it  is  quite  needless  for  them  to  take  part  in  any  ordinary 
educational  work,  there  is  nevertheless  a  very  great  opportunity 
in  the  teaching  of  English.  It  is  true 'that  this  subject  is  taught 
in  the  public  schoob,  but  our  missionaries  can  seldom  get  the 
chance  to  teach  there;  but  the  scholars  are  very  anxious  to  get 
the  correct  punctuation  and  will  gladly  come  to  the  missionary 
for  that  purpose.  In  this  way  they  can  get  into  touch  with 
lives  not  otherwise  possible,  for  the  Japanese  have  a  very  high 
respect  for  all  teachers.  But,  of  course,  the  amount  of  success 
which  follows  depends  largely  on  the  personal  ability  and  char- 
acter of  the  missionary.  This  teaching  must,  however,  be  but  a 
stepping  stone  to  direct  evangelistic  work. 

]\Ir.  Preston  states  that  only  one  missionary  was  capable  of 
preaching  to  an  intelligent  audience.  Mr.  Ono  points  out  that 
the  Japanese  language  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  learn,  many  even 
of  the  native  preachers  not  having  a  very  good  grip  on  it.  Some- 
times our  missionaries  are  not  able  to  secure  a  first-class  teacher. 
It  may  be  that  occasionally  our  young  men  going  out  do  not 
realize  the  great  regard  in  which  teachers  are  held  in  Japan  and 
which  they  should  themselves  show  even  if  their  teachers  are  well 
paid  and  even  if  they  are  not  Christians.  It  is  of  course  a  com- 
monplace that  the  Japanese  are  much  more  polite  and  courteous 
than  Americans  sometimes  are.  Missionaries  go  out  as  ambas- 
sadors of  Christ  and  may  be  zealous  and  faithful  to  preach,  but 
are  perhaps  a  little  careless  in  assuming  an  air  of  superiority, 
and  hence  occasionally  the  best  men  do  not  wish  to  become  mis- 
sionary teachers. 

In  discussing  the  financial  problem,  Mr.  Ono  suggested  that 
the  native  ministers  do  not  think  it  honorable  to  ask  for  more 
money,  though  they  think  that  the  authorities  should  realize  the 
tremendous  struggle  they  have.  They  have  a  very  high  sense 
of  honor  and  self-sacrifice,  through  their  early  Samurai  training 
and  are  striving  to  get  their  congregations  to  become  self-sup- 
porting, but  since  the  great  increase  in  prices  they  should  re- 
ceive sympathy  from  the  Board.  Native  evangelists  only  re- 
ceive from  20  to  30  yens  a  month,  ordained  native  ministers 
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from  35  to  50  yens,  while  Canadian  missionaries  obtain  from  170 
to  start  to  200  odd  after  four  years. 

There  is  not  much  need  to  show  them  examples  of  beautiful 
home  life ;  the  reason  the  people  do  not  live  in  more  expensive 
homes  is  not  moral  or  ethical,  but  largely  financial.  Greater 
self-denial  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  missionaries  might  be  even 
better  than  exhibiting  a  model  home,  and  some  of  our  mission- 
aries are  bravely  doing  this.  This  brings  out  the  fact  that  Ja- 
pan is  at  present  face  to  face  with  great  financial  and  economic 
problems  and  the  missionaries  we  send  out  should  be  capable  of 
giving  wise  guidance  and  counsel  on  these  matters.  What  the 
Japanese  need  to-day  is  Christian  statesmen  who  will  be  able 
to  mould  and  lead  the  nation,  men  who  can  understand  great 
questions  and  who  are  capable  of  lifting  a  whole  people.  Thvi 
Japanese  are  great  patriots  and  they  need  to  be  shown  what  true 
patriotism  is,  which  our  pioneer  missionaries  did,  and  to-day  we 
must  get  at  the  heart  of  the  people,  become  one  of  them,  get  their 
point  of  view  and  not  condemn  but  ennoble  their  ideals  and  lead 
out  the  highest  kind  of  Christian  citizenship.  It  would  therefore 
be  an  excellent  idea,  as  Mr.  Preston  suggests,  for  such  men  to 
have  had  previous  experience  in  our  cities  before  being  sent  out. 
They  would  get  face  to  face  with  our  own  economic  problems, 
and  would  realize  that  it  is  very  little  use  going  out  to  lead  a 
nation  without  first  understanding  very  similar  conditions  in  our 
own  land.  The  difficulty  of  learning  the  language  a  few  years 
later  in  life  need  not  stand  in  the  way,  for  probably  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy  to  dis<iover  a  suitable  teacher  in  such  cities 
as  Toronto  before  going  out.  Then  a  strong  Theological  Faculty 
is  needed  in  our  College,  where  the  native  ministers  are  trained : 
the  very  best  men  Canada  can  produce,  experts  in  their  own 
departments,  specialists  in  Greek,  or  Hebrew,  or  Philosophy,  or 
Psychology,  Ethics,  etc.  These  professors  would  be  able  to  lec- 
ture in  English,  for  all  our  native  ministers  can  speak  English 
and  most  of  the  evangelists  can  read  our  language,  but  they 
would  have  to  be  lectured  to  through  an  interpreter.  A  great 
mistake  seems  to  have  be^n  made  years  ago,  when  wise  plans 
were  formed  for  a  strong  Theological  Institute,  but  they  were 
never  completed  or  carried  into  effect,  for  about  that  time  some 
of  the  strongest  men  ever  sent  to  Japan  withdrew  from  the  work 
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and  returned  to  this  country,  which  was  a  great  loss.  These 
were  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  and  we  must  go  on  and 
finish  the  work,  for  Mr.  Ono  thinks  that  Luke  xiv.,  27-30,  sums 
up  the  position  in  our  Japanese  work  to-day  and  he  feels  that  we 
should  go  on  and  complete  that  which  we  have  begun. 

Mr.  Ono  does  not  think  Mr.  Preston's  suggestion  as  to  th(.^ 
withdrawing  of  the  men  on  the  field  to  be  the  best  thing,  but 
suggests  that  if  any  men  now  there  do  honestly  and  conscienti- 
ously before  God,  feel  themselves  to  be  ineffective  and  unsuc- 
cessful, that  they  should  withdraw  themselves. 

Two  classes  of  men  are  needed  in  Japan  to-day:  1.  A 
number  of  our  finest  scholars  to  act  as  professors  each  in  some 
special  department  in  the  theological  college,  where  native  evan- 
gelists and  ministers  are  trained,  and,  2,  A  number  of  men  of 
outstanding  personality  and  ability  who  will  be  content  to  take 
their  place  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  native  pastors  and  will 
consecrate  their  lives  freel}-  and 'sacrifice  themselves  and  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in  Japan. 

It  is  very  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Preston's  remarks  have  been 
so  much  misunderstood,  and  they  have  done  considerable  harm. 
It  would  have  been  very  much  better  had  his  criticisms  first 
been  addressed  to  those  in  authority. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  THE  CONFERENCES. 

''The  life  of  Christ  cannot  be  ended  until  all  the  records  of 
Christian  history  shall  be  complete,  until  every  one  shall  add  his 
chapter,  until  the  books  are  closed. " — Canon  Cody. 

"Life  and  opportunity  are  one." — Prof.  Reynolds. 

"The  world  will  never  be  redeemed  by  a  proxy  Christianity.'^ 
Dr.  Graham. 

"Try  not  so  much  to  get  men  into  heaven  as  to  get  heaven 
into  men." 

"Each  of  your  acquaintances  is  a  live  wire  connecting  your 
life  with  some  other  life." 


The  Earth:  Its  Oriirin. 

F.    J.   B.    10 

'"And  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void.''. 

Science  is  the  search  after  Truth,  and  until  we  know  all 
truth  so  long  will  mankind  be  engaged  in  scientific  research. 
All  truth  will  never  be  known;  thus  Science  is  an  everlasting 
study.  But  while  we  cannot  predict  the  end  of  Science,  we 
can  certainly  trace  it  back  to  its  first  study.  Astronomy.  And 
it  is  in  this  oldest  of  the  sciences  that  we  find  theories  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  earth.  As  our  earth  is  but  a  part  of  our 
solar  system,  theories  which  explain  or  attempt  to  explain  the 
evolution  of  the  whole  system  also  explain  the  evolution  of  the 
earth. 

The  two  great  theories  which  have  been  advanced  as  ex- 
planations of  how  our  solar  system  evolved  are  the  Saglacian 
and  the  Planetesimal.  In  this  article  it  is  not  intended  to 
describe  these  theories  in  a  strictly  scientific  manner,  using 
scientific  termenology,  except  where  absolutely  necessary,  and 
going  into  all  details,  but  to  present  them  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ordinary  magazine  reader  can  grasp  their  significance 
and  from  them  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

According  to  Sapplace,  the  whole  solar  system  was  at  one  time 
a  vast  gaseous  nebula  of  a  more  or  less  spheroid  shape,  stretching 
out  through  space  and  having  a  very  high  temperature.  This 
great  sphere  of  gaseous  vapor  was  revolving  in  space  and  as  it 
revolved  it  began  to  cool  and  thus  contract.  But  the  amount 
of  inherent  power  which  was  necessary  to  rotate  the  large  mass 
at  a  certain  speed  could  rotate  the  now  smaller  mass  at  a  much 
quicker  rate.  Thus  as  the  speed  increased,  the  centrifugal  force 
overcame  the  force  of  gravity  exerted  on  the  cooler  area  on  the 
outside  of  the  discord  sphere,  so  that  a  ring  of  gaseous  vapor 
•  parted  from,  or  was  "thrown  out"  from  the  nebular.  This 
ring  of  vapor  was  not  of  uniform  density,  and  thus,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  gravity,  the  ring  re-formed  into  a  sphere.       This  sphere 
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not  only  rotated  on  its  axis  but  continued  to  revolve  in  a  more 
or  less  circular  orbit  about  the  main  nebula.  This  first  sphere 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  heavens  goes,  formed  the  planet 
Neptune.  This  planet  is  at  the  present  time  farthest  removed 
from  the  sun.  With  subsequent  cooling  and  contractions  the 
other  planets,  Uranus,  Saturn,  Jupiter,  ^Mercury,  Earth,  Venus, 
and  lastly.  Mars,  were  thrown  off,  leaving  the  sun  as  the  remain- 
ing mass  of  the  once  vast  nebula.  These  planets  in  their  turn, 
threw  off  rings,  forming  satelites,  moons,  etc. 

The  above  theory  s^ems  at  first  very  plausible,  and  many  facts 
there  are  which  appear  to  prove  it,  which  we  shall  now  give. 

1.  All  our  known  planets  revolve  in  nearly  the  same  plane 
and  in  the  same  direction. 

2.  Their  orbits  are  all  nearly  circular. 

3.  The  sun  rotates  in  the  direction  in  which  the  planets  re- 
volve. 

4.  The  planes  of  the  equators  of  the  planets  and  the  orbits 
of  their  satelites  are  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  orbits  of  the 
planets  themselves. 

5.  The  satelites  with  one  exception,  viz.,  the  ninth  satelite  of 
Saturn,  revolve  in.  the  same  direction  as  their  respective  (pri- 
maries)   planets  rotate. 

6.  According  to  the  contraction  theory  of  the  sun's  heat  this 
body  was  once  vastly  larger  than  at  present. 

But  to  offset  these  facts,  which  are  in  accordance  with  Sa- 
place's  Theory,  let  us  notice  the  following  facts,  which  are  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  it : 

1.  According  to  the  ring  theory,  the  plane  of  the  solar,  sys- 
tem should  coincide.  But  they  do  not.  There  are  consider- 
able mutual  inclinations  of  the  planetary  orbits  and  the  plane 
of  the  sun's  equator  is  inclined  to  the  general  plane  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

2.  All  the  planetary  orbits  should  be  circular,  with  the  sun 
as  a  centre,  having  been  evolved  from  rings,  whereas  they  are 
all  eccentric. 

3.  The  orbits  of  the  satelites  (the  rings  from  the  planets)  be- 
ing eccentric,  also  contradict  the  ring  theory  or  Saplacian 
Theory. 

4.  As  the  nebulae  contract  and  throw  off  rings  their  rate  is 
increased — that  is,  the  nebula  rotates  faster  than  the  ring  re- 
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volves,   whereas  Phoebus,  one  of  th3  satelites   of  Mars,   traveU 
around  its  primary  three  times  while  Mars  is  rotating  once. 

5.  As  the  earth  was  one  of  the  last  rings  to  be  thrown  off 
as  a  gas,  we  should  consider  that  our  earth  would  be  made  up 
of  the  heavier  elements,  whereas  hydrogen, — the  lightest  gas 
known — is  present  in  combination  with  other  elements,  in  large 
amounts. 

6.  If  a  series  of  gaseous  rings  were  thrown  off,  they  would 
either  join  the  gas  of  the  sun  again  or  else  diffuse  through 
space  according  to  the  gaseous  laws. 

7.  The  amount  of  rotation  or  moment  of  momentum  of  the 
present  system  has  been  calculated  and  is  found  to  be  less  than 
1-200  of  that  of  the  supposed  initial  nebula. 

8.  The  only  rings  present  in  the  heavens  to-day  to  suggest 
this  theory  are  the  rings  around  Saturn.  These  may  just 
as  likely  be  planetesimal  bodies  as  a  gas. 

9.  And,  lastly,  the  Saplacian  Theory  as  presented,  cannot  ex- 
plain the  retrograde  revolution  of  the  ninth  satelite  of  Saturn. 
This  satelite  revolves  around  Saturn  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  way  it  ought,  according  to  the  Saplacian  Theory. 

Thus,  in  the  foregoing  we  see  that  until  the  Saplacian  Theory 
is  considerably  changed  or  augmented,  it  cannot  be  accepted 
as  an  explanation  of  our  solar  system  as  it  exists  to-day. 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  Chamberlain  and  Moulton  have 
as  a  result  of  observations  and  calculations,  formulated  the  Plan- 
etesimal Theory. 

This  theory  regards  the  sun,  a  gaseous  body,  as  being  the 
centre  and  originator  of  a  Spiral  Nebula.  This  Spiral  Nebula 
may  have  been  formed  by  another  coming  close  to  our  sun  as 
they  each  travelled  in  their  orbits.  As  the  approaching  sun 
came  on,  great  tidal  effects  were  produced  in  our  sun,  which 
caused  portions  of  it  to  be  throw^n  off  on  diametrically  opposite 
sides.  These  particles  although  thrown  off  as  a  gas  almost  im- 
mediately condensed  into  liquids  or  else  solids;  thus  we  call 
them  planetesimals,  and  they  were  endowed  at  birth  with  a 
rotative  and  forward  movement.  These  planetesimals  now  in- 
dependent of  the  sun,  were  still  more  attracted  by  the  now  de- 
parting sun  and  their  paths  assumed  a  parabolic  direction.  As 
the  disturbing  sun  continuing  in  its  orbit  drew  away  from  our 
sun,  it  ceased  to  exercise  an  attractive  force  on  these  planetesi- 
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mals,  thus  they  continued  in  the  resultant  orbit  which  had  been 
given  them.  As  these  smaller  and  larger  bodies  continued  to 
travel  around  the  sun,  many  were  so  attracted  by  the  gravita- 
tive  force  of  the  sun  that  they  fell  back  on  it.  Other  planetesi- 
mals  had  been  thrown  so  far  out  from  the  sun  that  its  gravita- 
tive  effect  ujJbn  them  was  almost  nil,  so  they  continued  to  tra- 
vel in  the  orbit  given  them.  But  these  larger  planetesimals 
or  neuclei  also  had  a  gravitative  force  and  collected  to  them- 
selves smaller  particles,  and  thus  they  became  the  planets.  Cir- 
cling around  these  larger  planetesimals  were  smaller  ones,  but 
removed  therefrom  to  such  a  distance  that  th^y  were  not  at- 
tracted to  the  centre  of  their  system — these  are  the  planet's  sat- 
elites — and  as  these  planetesimals  circled  through  space,  many 
of  their  orbits  interfered  and  much  of  the  diffuse  nebulous 
material  was  swept  up  by  the  planet  neuclei,  or  else  was  attracted 
into  them.  Thus  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Spiral  Nebula  was 
commenced  the  interlooping  of  the  orbits  Avhich  still  exists.  As 
in  the  past,  two  planetesimals  have  often  met  one  another  at  the 
intersection  of  their  orbits  and  have  formed  a  larger  plan^tesi- 
mal,  with  the  resultant  orbit  or  else  have  broken  up  into  finer 
planetesimals  to  be  swept  up  by  the  planets,  so  may  we  look 
for  it  to-day  or  in  the  future.  Thus  even  now  may  oiir  earth, 
as  well  as  the  other  planets,  be  augmented  by  other  heavenly 
bodies,  whose  orbits  intersect  ours. 

Now,  as  to  the  arguments  against  and  for  this  hypothesis, 
what  have  we?  1.  According  to  this  theory,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  the  plane  of  the  earth's  equator,  the  planes  of  the  orbits  of 
the  planets,  and  the  general  plane  of  the  solar  system  should 
coincide.  For  if  they  did  originally,  the  impact  of  other  bodies 
encountered  as  the  planets  journeyed  through  space  would 
change  the  plane  of  their  orbits. 

2.  The  fact  that  their  orbits  are  all  nearly  circular,  is  due  in 
the  main  to  the  great  attractive  force  of  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tem, namely,  the  sun,  modified  by  the  attraction  of  neighboring 
planets. 

3.  As  the  particles  left  the  sun,  endowed  with  a  rotative 
and  a  forward  movement  and  the  disturbing  sun  was  travelling 
in  approximately  the  same  direction  as  our  sun  rotates — all  pla- 
nets unless  otherwise  effected  should  revolve  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  sun  rotates. 
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4.  The  fact  that  l^htrbiis.  the  inner  satelitc  of  JNIars,  travels 
around  its  primary  in  one-third  the  time  in  which  Mars  rotates 
is  easily  explained  by  this  theory.  Phoebus  Avas  at  one  time 
much  farther  from  Mars  and  revolved  about  Mars  in  the  same 
time  as  Mars  rotates;  but  Mars  grew  by  aggregations  of  diffuse 
nebulous  material  near  it.  Its  mass  was  increased  and  therefore 
its  gravitative  force,  which  resulted  in  Phoebus  being  drawn 
nearer  to  it.  Then  Phoebus,  now  having  a  much  smaller  orbit, 
travelled  around  Mars  much  faster. 

5.  Again,  with  this  theory,  the  whole  momentum  of  the  sys- 
tem does  not  have  to  be  considered.  Thus  there  is  no  discre- 
pancy there. 

6.  The  outer  planets  having  a  larger  specific  gravity  than 
the  earth,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  they  were  thrown  off 
the  surface  of  the  sun,  while  the  inner  planets,  such  as  the 
earth,  were  originally  of  substance  nearer  the  centre  of  the  suii 

7.  In  the  case  of  the  retrograde  movement  of  the  ninth  sate- 
lite  of  Saturn,  an  explanation  is  given  as  follows:  Let  us  as- 
sume that  this  satelite  was  once  a  ring  of  diffuse  nebulous  ma- 
terial revolving  around  Saturn  and  was  made  up  of  planetesi- 
mals  all  independent  of  one  another.  Then  the  planetesimals 
at  the  inner  part  of  the  ring  Avould  be  travelling  faster  than 
those  on  the  outside.  Then,  if  the  ring  were  to  break  and  tend 
to  form  a  sphere  by  the  action  of  gravity,  having  its  centre  at 
the  centre  of  the  band,  then  the  sphere  would  revolve  in  a  retro- 
grade manner. 

8.  In  viewing  the  heavens  to-day  a  vast  luimber  of  spiral 
nebulae  are  seen.  This  points  strongly  towards  the  Spiral  Hy- 
pothesis. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  objections  raised  to  the  Saplacian 
Theory  are  not  objections  to  the  Planetesimal  Theory,  except 
the  one  regarding  the  ninth  satelite  of  Saturn,  which  is  not  as 
yet  satisfactorily  explained.  Darw-in  has  attempted  to  explain 
this  by  the  action  of  the  tides  set  up  by  close  proximity  to  the 
sun,  but  his  explanations  are  not  flawless. 

Although  for  a  long  time  most  geologists  accepted  the 
Saplacian  theory,  many  are  now  abandoning  it  for  the  planet- 
esimal. This  latter  theory  seems  to  explain  the  (^volution  of  our 
solar  system  better  than  the  theories  which  have  preceded  it,  yet 
it  too  has  its  imperfections. 

F.  J.  Barlow,  '10. 


ATHLETICS 

VICTORIA,  29.     DENTALS,  8. 

The  first  Rugby  game  for  the  Mulock  Cup,  in  Group  C,  re- 
sulted in  a  win  for  Victoria  by  the  above  score.  The  play 
gave  ample  evidence  that  Capt.  Jack  Birnie  has  collected  a  team 
which  should  bring  the  coveted  cup  to  our  college. 

The  Dents  won  the  toss  and  defended  the  east  goal  first,  so 
Victoria  had  the  kick-off.  So  soon  as  the  play  settled  into 
scrimmage  form  it  became  evident  that  the  Vic  line  had  fair 
success  in  holding  their  opponents,  and  usually  made  yards 
by  bucking.  In  a  short  time,  after  some  neat  passing,  Living- 
ston got  over  the  line  for  a  try,  which  was  converted  by  Mac- 
Kenzie.  It  is  not  our  intention  going  into  further  details,  but 
merely  to  add  that  another  try  and  a  couple  of  kicks  to  the  dead 
line  completed  the  score  for  the  first  half.  Though  Vic  had 
now  a  fairly  good  lead,  the  players  realized  that  the  only  way 
to  win  was  to  keep  on  scoring,  and  this  they  persisted  in  doing, 
until,  when  the  whistle  blew,  their  score  was  over  treble  that 
of  their  opponents. 

Our  back  division  is  the  best  one  that  has  been  seen  here  since 
the  days  of  ''Bobby"  Robertson.  The  wing  line  shows  lots  of 
snap  and  plays  an  aggressive  game.  There  are  some  weak 
points,  of  course,  but  most  of  these  can  be  remedied  by  practice. 
The  tackling  could  be  greatly  improved  and  the  line  did  not 
hold  as  well  as  it  should,  and  as  it  will  have  to  hold  against 
some  of  the  heavier  teams.  Apparently  there  was,  also,  some 
uncertainty  about  signals.  When  the  captain  gives  a  signal  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  player  to  carry  out  that  order,  even  though 
he  may  imagine  that  it  is  not  the  best  play.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  practice  will  make  a  great  difference  in  all  these  points. 

If  the  team  will  take  the  game  seriously  and  practice  hard 
and  regularly,  there  is  no  reason  why  Victoria  should  not  win 
the  Mulock  Cup  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 

Line-up. — MacKenzie,  Livingston,  Ecclestone,  Duggan,  Bir- 
nie (Capt.),  Campbell,  Sleemin,  Eby,  W.  Morrison,  Cox,  New- 
ton. Batzal,  L.  Morrison,  Guthrie. 

Officials— G.  R.  Jones.  J.   Carryl. 
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Soccer. 

VICTORIA,  4.     FACULTY  OF  EDUCATION,  0. 

Such  was  the  score  when  Referee  Sison  blew  his  whistle  for 
the  end  of  the  game.  It  was  the  first  match  in  Soccer,  and  the 
first  time  that  team  played  together.  The  Faculty  team  had  not 
had  much  practice  either,  so  both  teams  were  about  equal  in 
this  respect.  The  defence  for  Victoria  is  certainly  the  best  we 
have  seen  for  years,  and  it  will  be  a  fast  forward  line  that  will 
score  many  goals  against  them.  The  weakness  of  the  team  is  the 
shooting  of  the  forwards.  Instead  of  shooting  hard  and  fast 
from  a  reasonable  distance,  they  are  wont  to  dribble  the  ball  too 
close  to  the  goal  before  shooting.  In  the  game  with  the  Faculty 
they  were  exceedingly  fortunate  to  get  four  goals  on  the  amouitt 
of  shooting  done.  However,  practice  is  certain  to  remedy  this 
defect. 

Line-up :  Saunders,  Smith,  Johns,  Moorhouse,  Vance,  Jewett 
(Capt.),  Goddard,  Haddon,  Gundy,  Rumball,  Livingston. 

VICTORIA,  1.     McMASTP]R,  0. 

The  first  game  of  the  Intermediate  Inter-Faculty  series,  to 
which  the  Dents,  MacMaster  and  Victoria  belong,  was  played  on 
the  College  campus  on  Nov.  3.  There  was  some  difficulty  in 
securing  a  field  over  at  Varsity,  so  McMaster  kindly  consented 
to  play  over  here.  They  had  the  kick-off,  and  began  with  a 
fast  rush,  which  was  soon  cheeked  by  our  defence.  Then  the 
ball  was  kept  going  back  and  forward  at  a  lively  rate,  though, 
for  the  first  half,  McMaster  had  most  of  the  playing,  for  our 
forwards  had  not  struck  their  pace.  After  half-time  the  Vic 
men  seemed  to  go  into  the  game  with  much  more  vim  and 
energy;  consequently,  after  some  time  Haddon  scored  on  a  pass 
from  the  left  wing.  It  now  began  to  become  dark,  which  made 
it  difficult  for  either  side  to  play  classy  football.  Quite  fre- 
quently MacMaster  forward  line  went  down  the  field  with  a 
dribbling  combination,  by  which  they  managed  to  pass  our 
defence,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  coolness  of  Goddard  in 
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goal,  the  score  might  have  been  changed.     The  game  ended  with- 
out further  score. 

Line-up:  Goddard,  Johns,  Smith,  Jewett  (Capt.),  Vance, 
Moorhouse  (Mgr.),  Haddon,  Burwash,  Gundy,  Rumball,  Liv- 
ingston. 

Notes. 

The  second  game  of  Group  C,  between  Victoria  and  Trinity, 
was  scheduled  for  November  1,  but  it  was  necessary  for  Trinity 
to  default,  being  disqualified  for  playing  in  another  league. 
We  are  sorry  that  this  happened,  for  practice  is  what  is  most 
needed  by  our  team.  First  place  in  this  group  now  remains 
for  either  Dents  or  Victoria,  with  the  best  odds  on  the  latter, 
for  we  think  the  Dents  will  have  to  improve  greatly  to  overcome 
their  previous  defeat. 

That  victory  was  delightful  after  the  result  of  the  Jennings 
Cup  series  last  winter. 

The  Freshmen  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  their 
splendid  representation  on  the  College  Rugby  team — MacKenzie, 
Duggan,  Sleeman,  Cox  and  Campbell.  This  looks  good  for 
future  years. 

Varsity  has  practically  cinched  the  Senior  Intercollegiate 
League.  Up  to  date  they  have  w^on  all  the  games  without  allow- 
ing a  touchdown  to  be  scored  against  them.  Here's  to  hoping 
that  the  Dominion  championship  game  will  be  in  Toronto,  and 
that  Varsity  will  be  the  winning  team.  As  usual,  Victoria  has 
one,  and  only  one,  representative  on  this  team,  namely,  G.  R. 
Jones. 

Victoria^St.   ]\Iichael's. 

In  a  series  of  three  pr^ictice  matches,  played  on  the  College 
campus,  the  Victoria  Rugby  team  defeated  St.  Mike's  each  time 
by  a  comfortable  margin.  It  was  good  practice,  though  our 
team  did  not  have  to  work  very  hard  to  win. 
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The  Association  Football  team  met  one  evening  after  practice 
and  elected  Walter  Moorhouse,  '11,  as  its  Manager  for  this 
year. 

A  hearty  welcome  is  extended  by  the  Football  team  to  A.  E. 
Johns,  whose  work  on  Varsity  firsts  for  several  years  is  a  suffi- 
cient criterion  of  his  ability.  Of  the  new  men,  Goddard,  '13, 
and  Burwash,    '13,  have  shown  the  best  form. 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the  Athletic  Union,  the 
following  men  were  elected  to  the  Rink  Committee : 

J.  R.  Gundy,  '11,  Manager;  J.  F.  P.  Birnie,  '11,  Secretary; 
E.  J.  Lovering,  M.  A.;  0.'  V.  Jewett,  '10;  J.  J.  Pearson,  '10, 
K.  B.  MacLaren,   '12. 

Congratulations  are  in  order  for  W.  B.  Wiegand,  '13,  who 
was  chosen  to  play  on  the  University  of  Toronto  Tennis  team. 

In  the  Inter-college  tennis  series,  the  team  that  represented 
V.C.A.C.  is  given  in  order  of  position :  Miss  G.  MacLaren,  '09 ; 
Miss  L.  Denton,  '11;  Miss  E.  Horning,  '11;  Miss  E.  Jamieson, 
'10;  Miss  N.  Merritt,  '13,  and  Miss  M.  Dawson,  '11.  Though 
they  were  not  able  to  win  the  cup,  they  played  excellent  tennis, 
but  were  handicapped  by  not  being  accustomed  to  the  grass 
courts.  However,  they  succeeded  in  winning  second  place  in 
the  tournament. 

Field  hockey  practices  have  begun  under  the  coaching  of 
G.  W.  Adams,  '10. 
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This  column  is  intended  to  serve  to  some  extent  the  purpose 
of  an  information  bureau  to  the  public  at  large,  diffusing  current 
data  of  the  doings  of  Victoria  people.  In  order  that  it  may 
fulfil  its  ordained  purpose  with  some  degree  of  success,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  a  certain  amount  of  material  be  placed  in  the  edi- 
tor's hands.  Consequently  we  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  grad- 
uates, class  secretaries  and  friends  of  the  College  to  get  in 
touch  with  us  and  lend  us  your  assistance. 


MARRIAGES. 

We  hear  of  two  happy  couples  who  have  joined  forces  for  a 
journey  through  life.  Acta  extends  her  congrats.  which,  though 
sometimes  tardy,  are  none  the  less  hearty. 

CouRTicE — Treleaven. — A  pleasant  event  of  interest  to  Vic- 
toria students,  took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Crewe,  when  Miss  Treleaven  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Mr.  W.  N. 
Courtice,  '08.  Rev.  R.  J.  Treleaven,  of  Carlton  St.  Methodist 
Church,  Toronto,  uncle  of  the  bride,  performed  the  ceremony. 
Among  the  presents  showered  on  the  happy  couple  *was  a  cheque 
for  one  thousand  dollars. 

Harley — Baker. — At  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Baker, 
14  Nelson  St..  Brantforcl,  a  very  happy  event  occurred,  the  oc- 
casion being  the  marriage  of  their  elder  daughter,  Miss  Gladys 
Helena,  to  Mr.  Arch.  Harley,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  son  of  Mr.  Jas.  Har- 
ley, of  Brantford.  The  home  was  beautifully  decorated  in 
honor  of  the  occasion,  with  an  autumnal  effect.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harley  then  left  with  a  view  to  touring  the  Eastern  States. 
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OBITUARIES. 

One  of  Victoria 's  old  graduates  passed  away  recently  at  his 
home  in  Oshawa,  Ontario. 

Dr.  W.  Coburn  was  born  near  Bond  Head  in  1837.  He 
studied  in  Toronto,  under  the  late  Dr.  Rolph  (the  first  Dean  of 
our  Faculty  of  Medicine,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  Toronto) 
and  graduated  from  Victoria  Medical  School  in  1864.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Reesor. 
Most  of  his  life  was  passed  in  Oshawa,  where  he  was  for  many 
years  chairman  of  the  School  Board,  and  where  he  is  honored  as 
a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  untiring  energy  in  his  profes- 
sion. 

His  death  occurred  suddenly  on  October  27th,  of  heart  fail- 
ure.     A  wife  and  four  children  survive. 

PERSONALS. 

Roger  Manning,  of  the  class  of  '06,  is  engaged  as  a  lecturer 
in  Science  in  Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

M.  C.  Lane  is  on  the  staff  of  the  ''Commercial  Appeal,^'  in 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Percy  B.  McFarlane,  '06,  is  at  present  house  surgeon  in  St. 
Michael's  Hospital,  in  this  city. 

L.  N.  Richardson,  '07,  is  an  instructor  in  jMathematics  of  Mc- 
Gill  University,  Montreal. 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  Rutherford,  who  entered  with 
1910,  and  has  since  been  on  circuit,  is  about  to  return  with  the 
class  of  '18. 

Gordon  Raymer,  '08,  renewed  acquaintances  ai'oiiiul  the  Col- 
lege  for  a  few  days. 

We  note  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Victoria,  llC,  Methodist  Re- 
corder, that  an  Epworth  League  Convention  held  in  that  city,  is 
the  date  fixed  for  the  ordination  of  Rev.  R.  ¥j.  S.  Taylor,  who  re- 
presents the  Victoria  District  Epworth  League  on  the  West  China 
field.    The  date  of  sailing  for  the  Far  East  is  Oct.  27. 

As  we  go  to  press  ''Dick"  is  probably  on  the  broad  Pacific, 
and  we  wish  him  God  speed  and  success  in  liis  ])nrsuit. 
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An  Alumnae  Association  of  Victoria  College  has  been  formed 
in  Japan,  and  meets  annually  at  midsummer  in  Karaizawa,  At 
the  last  meeting,  Mrs.  Norman,  '96,  (nee  Kate  Heal)  was  re- 
elected President,  and  Mrs.  Beatty,  '03,  Sec-Treasurer.  The 
remaining  members  are :  Miss  Allen,  '03 ;  Miss  Campbell,  '03 ;  Mrs. 
Connolly,  '06;  Miss  Keagey,  '07;  Miss  Marklaw,  '07. 

EXCHANGES. 

A  time  for  work  and  a  time  for  play.  This  is  the  substance 
of  an  editorial  in  a  recent  edition  of  Notre  Dame  Scholastic.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  devoted  student  enjoys  his  hours 
of  recreation  more  perhaps  than  he  whose  sole  aim  is  pleasure 
of  that  sort,  but  the  plodder,  who  gives  himself  no  respite  is 
placed  in  the  same  class  as  the  sport  who  endeavors  to  avoid 
brain  work  as  much  as  possible,  for  both  types  are  extremists. 
There  is  a  point  which  to  some  extent  demands  notice,  and  that  is 
in  regard  to  the  spirit  manifested  by  some  students.  Notwith- 
standing that  one  of  the  fundamental  aims  of  a  college  education 
is  to  develop  broadness,  it  is  surprising  to  note  in  some  instances 
the  narrowness  of  view  with  which  some  regard  college  life.  A 
sort  of  cynicism  regarding  sport,  the  "Lit."  and  the  college  so- 
cial functions  comprises  a  large  part  of  their  attitude.  Not  that 
they  are  "pluggers,"  for  indeed  some  have  no  valid  reason  for 
claiming  such  a  title,  but  when  class  lectures  are  over,  as  far  as 
the  college  goes,  they  may  be  regarded  as  minus  quantities.  After 
all,  those  who  look  back  upon  a  college  course  with  the  most 
pleasure  are  prone  to  state  that  although  the  studies  occupy  an 
important  part,  they  but  perform  a  part  in  moulding  the  charac- 
ter, which  is  the  aim  of  a  university  education. 

A  very  interesting  and  valuable  critique  on  the  Modern  Drama 
occurs  in  the  October  i.ssue  of  the  Trinity  University  Review. 
Comparison  is  made  between  the  drama  as  we  know  it  and  that 
of  earlier  times,  portraying  both  excellences  and  defects. 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  following  exchanges: 
Trinity  University  Review,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic,  University 
of  Ottawa  Review,  McGill  Martlet,  The  Mitre,  Queen's  University 
Journal,  Oxford  Magazine,  McMaster  University  Monthly. 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  was 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  27th,  at  4  p.m.,  in  Alumni  Hall. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon  was.  the  first  of  the  inter- 
year  debates,  the  subject  being,  ''Resolved  that  the  Arts  degree 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  should  not  include  the  Technical 
Courses."  Miss  Colbeck,  '11,  and  Miss  Horning,  '11,  debated 
for  the  affirmative,  Miss  Smith,  '10,  and  Miss  Brewster,  '10,  for 
the  negative.  The  subject  was  hotly  contested,  but  the  judges 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative,  and  all  felt  that  their  decision 
was  a  just  one. 

Mr.  Fisher  (in  his  lecture  on  ''England's  Place  in  History") 
— "The  Englishman  is  essentially  fond  of  law  and  order.  If 
three  Englishmen  were  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  the  first  step 
taken  by  them  would  be  for  one  of  them  to  move  and  another 
second  the  motion  that  the  third  take  the  chair. ' ' 


There  was  a  goodly  representation  of  University  girls  at  the 
first  paper  chase  of  the  season,  given  by  St.  Hilda's  College,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  16th. 

At  three  o'clock  the  hares  left  Sunnyside,  and  with  three  min- 
utes grace,  they  eagerly  started  off  through  High  Park.  The 
ofternoon  was  a  fine  one,  but  not  many  opportunities  were  given 
for  enjoying  the  autumn  beauties.  They  had  a  tireless  hound 
as  leader  of  the  pack,  and  we  rapidly  covered  ground,  up  hill 
and  down. 

After  an  hour's  run  the  hares  were  overtaken  and  the  chase 
ended.  A  drizzling  rain  now  set  in,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  St.  Hilda's  both  hares  and  hounds  presented  a  somewhat 
bedraggled  spectacle. 

Refreshments  and  an  open  grate  were  rather  welcome  fea- 
tures, and  after  the  college  songs  had  been  sung  and  three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  given  for  St.  Hilda's,  the  gathering  broke  up. 
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The  initiation  of  the  Freshettes  at  the  Hall  took  a  rather 
novel  form  this  year.  Each  trembling  Freshette  was  placed  upon 
a  platform  and  auctioned  oJ0f.  the  prices  going  down  the  scales 
instead  of  up,  as  the  very  convincing  and  able  auctioneer.  Miss 
Farley,  '12,  expounded  upon  the  subject's  freshness  and  ver- 
dancy. Most  of  the  Freshettes  were  finally  given  away,  some,  in- 
deed, with  a  bonus.  The  evening  ended  with  a  banquet  and 
hearty  good  will  on  all  sides. 

The  bronze  relief  of  Barbara  Heck  has  been  recently  removed 
from  the  College  chapel  to  Annesley  Hall.  Chancellor  Burwash 
wishing  to  see  it  in  its  new  position,  called  at  the  Hall,  and 
finding  no  one  to  direct  him,  accosted  a  Freshette. 

The  Chancellor. — ''Can  you  show  me,  please,  where  Barbara 
Heck  is?" 

Miss  CI — ke.  '13. — ''Why,  I  don't  believe  I  remember  her 
name.     Is  she  one  of  the  girls,  or  one  of  the  maids?" 

Mr.  C— on,  '13,  not  wishing  to  encroach  upon  a  slender  stock 
of  sermons  too  early  in  the  year,  purchased  for  purposes  of  eco- 
nomy, an  old  edition  of  Talmage's,  and  began  his  ministerial 
duties  last  summer  by  preaching  two  magnificent  sermons  based 
upon  the  texts:  "He  that  sitteth  in  the  circle  of  the  earth,"  an(J 
* '  Who  can  bind  the  sweet  influence  of  Pleiares  ? ' ' 

M — r — on.  B.A.,  (watching  Bick  playing  tennis) — "Say, 
there,  be  careful  of  that  bat.  you  handle  it  like  a  woman  turning 
over  pancakes." 

Ar — p,  B.A.,  (commenting  on  absence  of  ladies  from  Rugbv 
match) — "The  girls  ought  to  be  here;  they  spoil  enough  athletics 
goodness  knows,  by  roping  in  the  fellows  on  the  tennis  court." 

W— g.  '13.— "What  is  Old  Testament  Theology  anyway?" 
F— r— 1,  B.D.— "Oh,  it  is— er— simply  the  Theology  of  the 
Old  Testament."     (Our  wise  B.D.'s). 

Annesley  Hall  w^as  the  scene  of  a  very  delightful  and  inter- 
esting reception  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  4th.       It  has  long  been 
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felt  that  the  members  of  each  graduating  year  should  be  brought 
into  touch  as  much  as  possible  with  the  Faculty  and  Senate.  Ac- 
cordingly a  new  step  was  taken  this  year  to  furnish  this  aim,  in 
the  form  of  a  reception  given  by  the  Committee  of  Management 
to  the  Senate,  Faculty  and  Senior  Class.  The  President  and 
Mrs.  Falconer,  and  the  Chancellor  and  ]\Irs.  Burwash  were  the 
honored  guests  of  the  evening.  The  ladies  of  the  senior  class, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  gentlemen,  waited  upon  the  guests,  and 
the  evening  was  pronounced  an  ideal  mixture  of  the  social  and 
intellectual. 

Miss  C — 1 — ck,  '13. — ''I  do  wish  I  could  be  ill  on  Monday  so 
I  wouldn't  have  to  write  that  awful  Biology  of  myself." 

M.  L — ,  '12. — '^ Pedagogy — has  that  something  to  do  with  the 
feet?" 

Miss  MacL — ,  P.Gr. — "Well,  it  keeps  you  on  them  quite  a  bit.' 

1st  Freshette.— "  'Abeunt  studia  in  mores'  What  does  that 
mean?" 

2nd  Freshette,  (respondently) — ''Absent  from  studies  only 
in  death." 

Miss  Gh — t,  '10. — ''Do  we  have  to  pay  for  our  pictures  in 
Torontonensis  ? ' ' 

Miss  G — y — n,  '10. — "Well,  you  didn't  think  they  gave  them 
away  with  chewing  gum,  did  you?" 

A  certain  well-known  collie  dog  recently  made  his  way  into 
one  of  Dr.  Hume's  philosophy  lectures  and  lay  curled  up  ready 
for  the  lecture  to  begin.  The  lecture  was  on  Kant.  Dr.  Hume 
opened  his  lecture  with  the  following  remark:  "There  is  one 
member  of  this  class  who.  I  am  sure,  will  not  enjoy  this  lecture, 
as  Kant  was  opposed  to  dogmatism.  I  shall  ask  that  member  to 
withdraw." 

Dr.  Horning,  (in  third  year  Old  English) — "If  you  were  'div- 
ing' in  the  past  tense.  Miss  Dafoe,  would  you  say  'dived'  or 
'dove'?" 


LOCALS. 


Ill 


Miss  Dafoe,  '11. — ''But  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  be  able  to 
say  it  in  the  past  tense,  Dr." 


It  is  said  that  Av — s — n,  B.A.,  went  down  to  Eaton's  a  few 
days  ago,  and  attempted  to  ascend  by  means  of  the  moving 
stairs,  to  one  of  the  upper  departments,  with  the  result  that  the 
stairway  immediately  ceased  to  move;  and  the  whole  system  of 
machinery  has  since  been  undergoing  repairs. 


Ir — n,  C.T.  (speaking  in  re- 
cent debate  at  Lit.)  —  ''Mr. 
Speaker,  I  maintain  that  the 
Government  ought  to  give 
steady  employment  to  all  male 
citizens.  At  present,  a  man  out 
of  work  is  forced  to  starve,  and 
then  in  extremity  he  goes  down, 
jumps  over  a  bridge  and  com- 
mits suicide.  Then  what  follows  1 
Why,  the  law  steps  in  and  puts 
him  in  jail." 


Shipman,  '11  (speaking  of  the  numbered  paragraphs  in 
Latin  prose) — -"Probably  Prof.  De  Witt  will  ask  me  to  read  F. 
and  G.,  but  I  will  tell  him  he  had  better  go  to  H." 

M — r — ^s — n,  B.A.,  (soliloquising  over  mummy  upstairs)  — 
' '  Who  knows  but  what  a  magnificent  queen  this  may  have  been ! 
Perhaps  in  the  ages  gone  she  may  have  been  a  fair  Freshette  in 
the  University  of  Cairo!" 

Lord  Strathcona  has  recently  made  to  Victoria  College  the 
presentation  of  a  shield,  constructed  of  copper  taken  from  the 
old  English  battleships,  "Victory,"  and  the  " Tondroy ant. "  The 
presentation  was  made  through  the  British  and  Foreign  Sailors' 
Society.  The  shield  bears  a  picture  of  Nelson  and  his  famous 
motto,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Registrar's  office. . 

The  first  debate  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  this  season  took 
place  on  Saturday  night,  Oct.  31st,  between  the  C.  T.  class,  led 
by  C.  Bishop  and  W.  Irwin  for  the  affirmative,  and  the  class  of 
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'13,  represented  by  A.  B.  Frederick  and  F.  Buchanan  for  the 
negative.  The  subject  was:  "Resolved  that  the  Government 
should  guarantee  to  every  male  adult,  steady  and  remunerative 
employment.  The  decision  was  rewarded  in  favor  of  the  nega- 
tive. 

Fritz  Moyer,  B.A.,  writing  from  Calgary,  has  notified  some  of 
his  friends  at  Vic.  that  he  is  working  like  a  Trojan  in  a  law 
office,  and  although  he  likes  the  business  fine,  yet  his  one  com- 
plaint is  that  he  doesn  't  get  enough  salary  to  pay  for  his  postage 
stamps. 

This  almost  incredible  statement  can  only  be  explained  on 
two  grounds;  either  his  employer  is  rather  close-fisted,  or  there 
must  be  an  enormous  correspondence,  and  those  who  know  Fritz 
best  seem  inclined  to  favor  the  latter  explanation. 
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A  YULE-TIDE  WISH 


rftttay  Christmas  roses  bloom  for  you, 

And  all  your  heart  holds  dear ; 
May  the  sweet  peace  that  came  to  earth, 
The  joy  that  heralded  Christ's  birth. 
Be  yours  throughout  the  year. 

— H.  ISABEL  GRAHAM 
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In  the  Wake  of  the  Poets. 

"  Thou  Paradise  of  Exiles,  Italy  I " 
PELHAM   EDGAR,   PH.D. 

MERELY  to  walk  abroad  in  this  land  with  one's  eyes  open 
is  a  liberal  education.  The  fates  consenting  I  shall  some 
day  throw  the  veil  of  words  over  my  memories  when  time  and 
reflection  have  clarified  my  impressions.  To  speak  of  her  ade- 
quately I  now  stand  too  close  to  this  wonderful  Italy,  where 
beauty   and   significance  strike   in   upon  the  senses   with   such 


PEIvHAM    EDGAR. 

insistence  that  reflection  cannot  control  and  co-ordinate  the 
accummulated  wealth  of  a  day,  whether  one  glides  througth  the 
sea-paved  streets  of  Venice,  turning  ever  and  again  into  some 
gray  church  for  its  rich  altar  piece  or  chapel  painting,  or  w^lks 
the  storied  streets  of  Florence  with  eyes  alert  to  catch  the  play 
and  movement  of  modern  life,  or  the  records  of  its  great  artistic 
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past.  And  then,  each  nerve  of  sense  vibrating  with  the  loveliness 
of  man 's  handiwork,  one  leaves  tfhe  palace  or  the  cloister  glowing 
with  frescoes,  their  every  niche  and  cornice  carved  with  design  so 
delicate  that  each  curving  contour  is  a  separate  delight,  and  gains 
by  a  gradual  ascent  the  historic  heights  of  Fiesole.  Downward 
the  eye  is  drawn  over  the  running  vines  and  smoky  olives  of  the 
hither  slope  to  the  little  town  that  sleeps  among  its  hills.     Red- 


FI^ORENCE,    iTAIvY. 


roofed  are  its  houses  and  rich  brown  its  walls,  mellowed  by  dis- 
tance and  warmed  to  a  deeper  glow  by  the  slant  rays  of  the 
setting  sun,  and  over  it  floats  the  dome  of  the  great  cathedral 
like  a  low-hung,  luminous  cloud.  Divined  rather  than  seen  the 
Arno  draws  down  from  the  wide  plain  of  Tuscany,  its  burnished 
reflectdon  revealed  only  in  a  momentary  flash  as  it  flows  past 
the  Cascine  woods  which  Shelley  loved.     Here  only  the  foldings 
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of  the  hills  and  the  broad  plain  they  enclose  are  nature's  handi- 
work. All  else  is  subdued  and  softened  to  human  use — the  trel- 
lised  vines,  the  tapering  cypress,  the  misty  olive  groves,  the  many- 
roofed  city,  and  the  white  villas  on  plain  and  distant  hill  bespeak 
man's  masterful  domination  over  a  space  of  centuries.  And  Italy 
is  for  the  most  part  fortunate  in  this — that  man's  governing  spirit 
has  consented  to  beauty,  though  Ruskin  in  peevish  mood  finds 
ample  matter  for  his  discontent  in  a  fresco  clumsily  tampered 
with  here,  a  canvas  garish  with  renovation  there,  here  an  in- 
trusive railway  shed,  or  there  a  cab  rank  conveniently  but  saeri- 
ligiously  stationed  in  a  great  cathedral  square.  Well,  so  the 
world  is  made,  and  travellers  of  thirty  years  ago  tell  me  that 
Italy  is  no  longer  what  it  was — ^they  miss  even  the  endearing  old 
smells  that  were  so  full  of  poetry!  I  sihall  'be  contented  if  thirty 
vears  hence  I  find  deteriorations  no  more  serious. 


Florence  is  endeared  to  us  of  English  race,  no  less  for  its 
association  with  the  names  of  many  of  our  great  poets  than  for' 
its  rich  artistic  records,  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  setting. 
Here  Shelley 's  restless  feet  paused  for  a  season ;  here  the  Brown- 
ings lived,  and  Landor ;  here  Mrs.  Browning,  Landor  and  Clough 
died,  and  here  they  lie  buried  in  the  little  cemetery  which  for 
their  sake  we  visited.  A  slab  of  marble,  severe  in  its  Roman 
simplicity,  marks  the  spot  of  Landor 's  rest ;  Clough 's  grave  is  in 
no  way  remarkable,  which  at  least  suggests  that  it  is  in  no  way 
offensive  to  the  eye  as  many  more  elaborate  memorials  are;  the 
monument  to  Mrs.  Browning  is  exquisite  alike  in  grace  and  in 
simplicity,  reared  upon  delicate  Renaissance  columns,  and 
wrought  with  inlaid  symbols  of  the  Florentine  lily,  alternating 
with  the  thistle,  the  shamrock,  and  the  rose.  The  poet's  lyre  too 
is  there  with  strings  unbroken,  as  though  her  singing  were  not 
yet  mute,  the  medallion  of  her  face,  and  beneath  it  the  initial 
letters  of  her  name  with  the  date  of  her  death.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
that  moving  prelude  of  The  Ring  and  the  Book,  "0  lyric  love, 
half  angel  and  half  bird, ' '  Browning  has  spoken  of  his  loss.  Here 
is  no  parade  of  grief,  but  a  wise  and  tender  reticence  more 
poignant  than  any  words  could  be. 
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Browning,  I  know  it  now,  understood  his  Italy  hotter  than  any 
of  our  poets  have  done,  and  loved  her  no  less.  Be  Gustihus  alone 
would  suffice  to  prove  the  love,  and  to  prove  the  understanding, 
born  of  love  and  labor  and  insig'ht ;  read  any  one  of  fifty  poems 
I  might  name,  and  satisfy  yourself.     Or  rather  come  to  Italy  for 


THE   BRIDGE  OF   SIGHS. 

A  palace  and  a  prison  on  each  hand." 
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the  space  of  three  months,  and  steep  yourself  in  the  mood  of  the 
four  great  centuries  which  date  from  Dante's  birth.  You  will 
perforce  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  will  question  within 
yourself  whether  even  any  Italian  writer  of  modern  days  has 
better  divined  the  temper  of  her  past  or  sympathized  more  under- 
standingly  with  the  legitimate  strivings  of  her  present. 

Shelley  thrived  so  in  health  and  spirits  under  'this  roof  of  blue 
Italian  weather,'*  that  all  his  descriptions  bear  within  them  the 
very  contagion  of  joy.  No  subtlest  change  of  color  in  sky  or  sea 
escaped  his  eye,  no  bird  note  from  the  enchanted  woods  found 
him  unresponsive.  But  he  was  no  more  apt  in  Italy  than  he  had 
been  in  England  to  discriminate  the  characteristics  of  men  and 
manners,  and  though  his  passion  for  liberty  had  divested  him 
of  his  old  prejudice  against  the  tedium  of  history,  he  ever  re- 
mained too  impatient  of  the  past  to  grasp  as  Browning  did  the 
significance  of  its  gradual  unfolding.  And  always  mediaevalism 
repelled  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he  scorned  its  art  as  a  monkish 
superstition,  not  realizing  as  he  would  have  with  ripening  years 
that  the  sincere  pursuit  of  beauty  can  never  be  debased.  But 
these  limitations  notwithstanding  Shelley  adds  much  to  one's 
delight  in  Italy,  and  one  understands  him  better  I  think  in  Italy 
than  when  read  in  lands  less  sympathetic  to  his  sensitive  genius. 
Never  can  one  so  realize  the  magic  of  the  sunset  description  in 
the  Julian  and  Maddolo,  as  when  drifting  as  Shelley  did  Venice- 
wards  from  the  Lido,  nor'  the  fidelity  of  the  broadly-sketched 
pictures  in  the  Lines  Among  the  Euganean  Hills,  as  when  from 
some  favoring  height  one  sees  spread  beneath  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy 

"  Bounded  by  the  vaporous  air. 
Islanded  by  cities  fair. ' ' 

And  the  Cascine  woods  of  Florence  still  seem  to  echo  his 
impetuous  cry: 

' '  Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is : 
What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 


*"  Blue  Italian  weather,"  indeed.     It  has  been  raining  for  ten  days. 
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Will  take  from  both  a  deep,  autumnal  tone, 
Sweet  'though  in  sadness.  Be  thou,  Spirit  fierce, 
My  spirit !  Be  thou  me,  impetuous  one ! 

Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 
Like  withered  leaves  to  quicken  a  new  birth ! 
And,  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind ! 
Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 

The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy !  0  Wind, 

If  Winter  comes,  can  Spring  be  far  behind  ? ' ' 

With  Byron  one  does  not  enjoy  such  close  fellowship  in  Italy. 
Not  the  same  enchantment  seems  to  lie  upon  the  ground  his  feet 
traversed,  and  as  one  looks  upon  the  palace  he  inhabited  in 
Venice  one  thinks  rather  of  the  whimsical  associations  culled 
from  his  genial  letters  or  familiar  anecdote  than  of  the  inspired 
rhetorician  who  conferred  a  spurious  immortality  on  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  Byron  is  not  a  wandering  voice  of  the  air,  but  a  most 
worldly  person  pursuing  a  most  worldly  aim,  and  one  relishes  the 
human  quality  of  the  anecdote  which  describes  the  impressionable 
Thomas  Moore  proceeding  to  rhapsodise  upon  the  beauty  of  the 
moonlight  silvering  the   Grand   Canal.     Byron  claps  his  hand 

over  his  friend's  mouth,  and  with  a  '' it  all,  Tom,  don't  be 

poetical,"  brings  the  conversation  rudely  back  to  earth.  The 
annals  of  Byronic  eccentricity  tell  us  too  that  he  used  to  attend 
the  receptions  of  an  Italian  Countess,  who  occupied  a  palace 
a  mile  or  so  away.  About  midnight  his  servant  called  for  him 
with  a  lantern  and  a  board,  and  Byron,  handing  his  clothes 
to  his  man  on  the  palace  steps,  and  placing  the  lighted  lantern 
on  the  board,  would  swim  home,  composing  new  stanzas  en  route 
for  his  famous  canto  four. 

Accipite  cum  grano  salts. 

At  Ravenna,  though  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Byron,  I  could  not 
evoke  his  poetic  ghost  with  more  success.    Dante  I  could  see  in 
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the  phantom  mirror  of  imagination  grimly  pacing  the  Pineta 
that  skirts  the  sea.  But,  though  the  Guiccioli  palace  still  is 
there  to  remind  us  of  Byron  the  lover,  nothing  in  that  lost  corner 
of  the  world  suggests  Byron  the  poet,  albeit  it  was  here  that  his 
genius  burned  brightest.     The  saintly   Galla  Placidia   is  more 


DOGE'S   PAI,ACE. 


native  there  who  died  fifteen  centuries  ago,  and  who  lay,  tradi- 
tion tells,  through  the  changing  years  unchanged,  her  gleaming 
robes  about  her,  until  the  flame  from  a  taper  carried  by  a  too 
curious  boy  shot  its  sharp  tongue  through  a  chink  in  the  marble, 
and  all  that  ancient  roval  dust  crumbled  to  an  ash. 
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'NEATH  SYRIAN  STARS. 

BY    A.    D.    WATSON,    '1883. 

Floating  o'er  Judea's  plains* 

And   down  the   echoing  height, 
Hark,  the  love-evangel  strains 

Are  blending  with  the  night; 
Angel  voices  from  the  sky 

With  music  fill  each  vale  and  glen: 
''Glory  be  to  God  on  high, 

On  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

Evermore  that  wondrous  strain 

The   door  of  hope  unbars. 
Whether  in  the  cloistered  fane 

Or  'neath  the  Syrian  stars. 
Sing  the   joy-notes  once   again, 

And  let  them  echo  to  the  sky : 
''Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men, 
Glory  to   God  on  high." 

.  Still  is  heard  the  shepherd's  quest 

That   rose   from   Bethlehem's   walls. 
Burdened  with  a  great  unrest, 

The  world  for  Christ  still  calls; 
From  the  vales  and  hills  He  trod, 

Still  rings  the  song  that  ne'er  shall  cease 
"Glory,  glory  be  to  God, 

To  men,  good-will  and  peace." 

Angel  Harps,  our  souls  inspire 
With  grace  to  conquer  wrong, 

Fill  us  with  a  deep  desire 

To  live  the  angel  song, 

Till  the  life  of  love  be  found 
In  every  land  beneath  the  sky, 

Till  the  whole  wide  world  resound: 
"Glory  to  God  on  high." 
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The  Christmas  Cottag^e. 

KATHERINE    HALE. 

AS  the  clock  struck  twelve  we  passed  our  Cottage.  We 
always  call  it  ours.  In  the  city  street  of  apartment 
houses  and  the  tribe  called  ''Semi-Detached,"  it  stands 
like  a  little  rose  among  dusty  brick-red  geraniums.  A  real  gar- 
den fronts  it,  and  the  tiny  latticed  windows  catch  the  sunshine 
prism-like,  or  exhale  soft  gleams  of  light  from  the  lamps  and 
fires  within. 

Sometimes,  when  the  windows  are  open,  the  little  white 
muslin  curtains  stream  out  in  the  breeze,  and  when  we  see  them, 
like  banners  from  afar,  we  alw^ays  walk  more  slowly  and  pause 
to  listen,  hoping  that  the  wondrous  voice  of  the  Cottage  may 
be  singing  for  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  night  we  heard  it  first.  Phyllis  had 
let  me  take  her  home  from  a  bridge  party,  and  it  was  still  early 
■ — not  quite  twelve.  The  Cottage  is  half-way  between  the  car 
tracks  and  her  door,  and  it  is  my  custom  to  regard  its  latticed 
windows  as  the  exact  point  to  slow  up  imperceptibly  and  make 
the  remaining  half -block  last  as  long  as  possible.  Phyllis  was 
tired  and  rather  cross,  because  she  plays  bridge  badly,  and 
therefore  concludes  that  it  is  one  of  the  ''conventionalities" 
from  which  her  own  much-loved  Bohemian  set  saves  her.  This 
evening  we  walked  up  the  familiar  street,  and  the  night  lamps 
threw  the  sweet  shadow  of  her  figure  on  the  snow  before  us; 
and  I  longed  with  all  my  blunt  and  masculine  soul  to  find  the 
right  word  to  unloose  the  silence  that  ever  seemed  to  fall  be- 
tween us  two.  Then,  as  we  reached  the  Cottage,  came  a  vague 
sound,  half  ripple,  half  sigh,  half  song,  borne  out  on  the  breeze 
from  the  open  windows.  In  the  silence  and  the  snow  it  was  a 
magic  voice.  I  could  not  directly  associate  it  with  anything 
except  a  dim  memory  of  a  meadow  stream,  long  ago,  at  home. 
But  Phyllis  had  stopped,  gone  inside  the  gate,  and  turned  to 
me  with  the  rapt  look  in  her  face  that  the  right  thing  always 
brings,  saying,  "It  is  the  Grail  music,  and  a  master  is  playing." 
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Then  it  came  back  to  me — ''Parsifal/'  which  we  had  heard 
together  a  year  ago^ — the  harp  tones — the  indefinite,  lovely 
memory  of  a  meadow-stream.  Of  course,  someone  was  playing 
the  harp  very  near  the  open  window.  We  stood  for  so  long 
inside  the  garden  gate  that  I  knew  she  would  catch  her  death 
of  cold.  Then  a  steady  sleet  began  to  fall,  and  we  came  away, 
more  interested  than  ever  in  our  Cottage. 

For  two  years  we  had  wondered  who  lived  there,  and  all 
about  them.  For  such  a  place  is  permanent — a  home,  not  a 
house  to  be  let  and  re-let  to  passing  strangers.  No  children  ever 
went  in  and  out,  and  except  for  a  colored  maid,  who  swept  the 
porch  and  sometimes  showed  a  black  profile  against  the  light,  we 
could  never  see,  or  hear,  or  learn  about  the  inmates.  ''They 
love  light,  and  flowers;  so  I  love  them,  whoever  they  are,"  said 
Phyllis,  and  expressed  an  entire  lack  of  vulgar  curiosity. 

At  the  same  time  I  knew  that  she  longed  with  all  her  soul  to 
know  the  secret  of  the  little  house. 

"If  I  could  step  into  that  little  hall  just  once.  Boy,"  she 
would  say,  "and  into  the  Living  Room,  with  its  fireplace  and 
chintz  rocking-chairs,  and  pull  out  a  work-basket,  and  sit  down 
by  the  sewing  table,  I  should  have  the  old  feeling  of  'home' 
again.  Fancy  a  chintz  rocker  in  a  studio !  or  a  work  .basket ! 
or  a  ^Ladies'  Home  JournaV!  or  a  barky  little  dog!  Perhaps  I 
should  long  for  domesticity  as  much  as  you." 

And  I  prayed  with  all  my  heart  for  that  miracle  to  happen; 
but  it  never  did. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  the  only  tangible  link  between  us — that 
little  bit  of  a  house  that,  for  some  strange  reason,  we  both  loved 
and  understood  so  well.  In  its  simplicity  and  "difference."  it 
reminded  us  of  the  town  where  we  had  been  brought  up  to- 
gether, and  on  sad  and  glad  occasions  we  reverted  to  it.  As,  ior 
example  on  sad  occasions,  when  I  am  persuaded,  in  my  easy  way, 
to  go  to  one  of  her  "studio  evenings,"  where  I  sit  silent,  stodgy, 
unimportant,  while  earnest  young  men  talk  poetry,  and  stout 
persons  play  the  piano,  and  thin  girls  in  Greek  gowns  recite 
Ibsen — a  man  I  dislike — or  talk  about  Walt  Whitman,  who 
should  be  locked  away  from  them  by  their  mothers.  Only 
mothers  don't  count  nowadays.  When  affairs  of  this  kind  are 
"on"  at  the  studio  of  Phyllis — who  is,  by  the  way.  The  Coming. 
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Romantic  Writer — I  employ  most  of  the  time  in  looking  for  a 
Ginger  Ale  opener,  which  is  usually  ''lost";  and  then  I  hand 
out  the  grub  later  on,  glad  to  find  some  employment  for  my 
obviously  unnecessary  self.  Not  that  Phyllis  would  have  me 
slighted,  for  all  that  radiance  is  she  means;  but,  when  all  is 
said  and  done,  I  am  only  a  respectable  Broker — I  have  no 
chance  with  Phyllis.  All  about  her  are  banded  the  high  gods 
of  a  subtle  Bohemia,  whose  bounds  appear  to  be,  in  most  cases, 
a  hopeless  ambition  for  some  kind  of  a  career  that  may  attract 
''kindred  souls,"  and,  incidentally,  some  visible  means  of  sup- 
port. Mad  violinists  mingle  with  minor  poets  and  dauby  paint- 
ers who  worship  at  her  shrine ;  and  each  is,  according  to  her  own 
account,  more  "intensely  interesting"  than  the  last. 

And  when  it  has  been  a  very  sad  occasion,  and  I  have  waited 
to  the  last  to  help  her  blow  out  candles,  and  close  the  piano,  she 
will  slip  into  her  red  cloak  and  run  past  the  venerable  maiden 
who  chaperones  her,  and  say,  in  her  breathless  way,  "Let  us 
go  as  far  as  the  Cottage  and  back!"  And  then,  alone  in  the 
darkness,  we  agree  that  most  violinists  are  wierdly  wild,  and 
that  Adele  de  Somebody  overdoes  Ibsen,  and  that,  after  all,  a 
Cottage — a  small  Cottage  with  four  rooms,  is  better  than  a 
Studio.  But  she  always  ends,  "For  me,  no  Cottages  and  night- 
ingales!" There  is  nothing  for  me,  no  claim,  no  voice,  that 
must,  or  can,  or  ever  will,  stand  between  me  and  my  career.  So 
good-night,  dear  person!" 

And  in  two  minutes  I  pass  the  Cottage  again — alone. 

On  glad  occasions  she  says :  "  It  is  extactly  as  we  would  plan 
one,  is  it  not — south  porch  and  all?" 

Then  I  see  visions  and  dream  dreams. 

And  to-day  is  the  Eve  of  Christmas,  and  I  am  as  far  from  the 
goal  as  I  was  five  years  ago.  Here  is  the  trinket  I  shall  send  up 
to  her,  after  a  while,  with  the  same  old  message  of  hope  and 
love.  I  try  to  think  of  her  fraternally,  dispassionately,  while 
the  presence  and  the  voice  of  her  is  yet  so  tangibly  near.  She 
gave  a  new  Recital  this  afternoon,  for  some  Woman's  Club,  on 
a  "perfectly  new"  theory  of  her  own,  about  Music  and  Liter- 
ature. "Each  one  of  us,"  said  she,  "responds  to  the  tone  of 
a  certain  musical  instrument.  The  voice  of  your  nature  may 
be  of  organ  depth,  and  mine  the  tone  and  color  of  the  sunlit 
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brass,  but,  until  we  can  find  our  Musical  medium,  it  may  be 
that  we  shall  wander  aimlessly  in  a  sea  of  sound." 

It's  a  good  thought,  of  course,  and  she  developed  it  well,  but 
my  joy  was  marred  when  I  saw  so  many  weird  women  gushing 
over  her  afterwards.  It  always  seems  so  unnecessary  that  she 
should  be  touched  and  handled  by  eccentric  females,  who  herd 
together  for  the  promulgation  of  New  Thought.  She  is  not  one 
of  them,  though  she  thinks  she  is. 

The  therapeutic  value  of  music,  its  effect  on  disordered  con- 
ditions of  the  mind,  especially  if  we  can  find  our  tonal  affinity, 
is  a  haunting  idea.    But  is  it  a  practical  one? 

I  lay  back  in  my  armchair  that  evening,  trying  to  think  it 
out,  wondering  if  it  was  all  worth  while,  seeing  again  a  clear 
face  under  a  wide-brimmed  hat,  hearing  her  voice,  smelling  the 
violets  she  had  worn. 

Suddenly  the  Telephone  rang  out  at  my  elbow. 
''Is  it  you,  Boy?"  said  her  voice.     ''I  am  here;  I  mean  at 
the  Cottage." 
''What?" 

"Yes,  our  Cottage.  They  sent  for  me.  Mr.  Lyon  is  ill — very 
ill.  His  daughter  was  at  my  Recital,  and  they  thought  I  might 
help.  Jack,  can  you  go  to  Miss  Verner  and  get  my  volume 
of  Yeats — Y — e — a — t — s,  the  Irish  Poet?  Go  as  fast  as  you  can, 
Dear,  and  bring  it — and  wait  outside  for  me." 

She  had  called  me  "Dear"  for  the  first  time.  And  she  wanted 
Yeats.  The  Lord  knew  why.  But  it  didn't  take  long  to  attain 
Parks  Street  and  the  Studio. 

Then,  routing  out  the  Ancient  One,  we  searched  long  and 
diligently  for  Yeats.  "Some  of  them  have  borrowed  it,  as  like 
as  not,"  said  she.  "They  are  always  borrowing  of  her.  There 
was  that  long-haired  one  here  to-day;  no  doubt  he's  off  with  it." 
We  looked  again  to  no  avail.  What  was  the  name  of  the  long- 
haired? Blessed  if  she  could  remember.  They  were  all  the 
same  to  her. 

Nearly  everyone  who  came  might    safely  be    called  "long- 
haired."    I  knew  the   whereabouts   of   none;   so   how   could    T 
discover  the  purloiner  of  Yeats?     The  Book  Shops  were  closed. 
Evidently  she  was  going  to  Therapeute  the  harp  player  of 
the  Cottage.     Yeats  must  be  found.     I  remembered  her  voice, 
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every  tone  and  cadence  of  it,  as  she  had  read  from  ''The  Hour 
Glass"  that  afternoon. 

One  sinks  in  on  God.  We  do  not  see  the  Truth.  God  sees  the  Truth 
in  us.  When  the  life  and  the  mind  are  broken  the  Truth  comes  through 
them,   like   peas   through  a  broken  peas  pod." 

And  the  Fool,  answering  him,  says:  ''There  are  plenty  of 
angels  always  near,  if  one  looks  about  one.  They  are  like  the 
blades  of  grass." 

"When  do  you  see  them?"  says  the  wise  man.  And  the  Fool 
replies:  "When  one  gets  quiet.  Then  something  wakes  up 
inside  one — something  happy  and  quiet,  like  the  stars,  not  lik^^ 
the  seven  that  move,  but  like  the  fixed  stars." 

It  is  easy  to  remember  such  things;  besides  I  had  heard  "The 
Hour  Glass"  before.  By  George,  what  I  couldn't  remember,  I 
could  make  up !  Seizing  pencil  and  paper,  I  wrote  line  after 
line,  the  words  flowing  without  much  difficulty.  For  every  dog 
has  his  day,  and  this  was  mine.  What  I  did  not  actually  remem- 
ber of  the  opening  scenes  I  felt — and  groped  for  words,  and 
wrote,  wrote  hotly,  boldly,  persistently,  in  fashion  as  near  as 
possible  to  that  Irishman  who  tells  his  story  with  the  simplicity 
and  mystery  of  a  little  child. 

The  half-hour  struck,  and  I  had  only  filled  out  a  sketch  of 
the  play;  but  I  trusted  to  Phyllis'  memory  where  my  own 
failed  me.     At  any  rate,  I  would  take  her  the  sketch. 

In  two  minutes  I  was  at  the  Cottage,  which  was,  as  usual, 
glowing  with  light.  The  colored  girl  opened  the  door.  Instantly 
Phyllis  was  beside  me  in  the  hall.  "You  couldn't  find  it!"  she 
exclaimed.  "No,  but  perhaps  this  will  do,  if  you  can  remember 
it  at  all."  I  broke  in;  then  stood  transfixed,  as  a  tide  of  the 
most  unearthly  melody  flowed  about  us,  around  us,  and  above 
us  like  a  stream  of  the  colored,  perfumed,  liquid  air.  It  was 
a  harp,  played  by  fairy  hands,  as  long  ago  some  impassioned 
Celt,  half-mad  for  music  and  doomed  to  die,  might  have  poured 
out  all  the  pent  passion,  the  pathos,  the  fate,  the  witchery  of 
his  race,  into  the  music  of  those  dripping  strings. 

It  was,  too  truly,  unearthly.  It  was  magic  let  loose.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  borderland  between  heaven  and  hell  that  we 
call  madness — or  genius.  Then,  with  a  sudden  break,  the  music 
ended,  and  a  sound,  more  terrible  than  any  word  can  make  it, 
took  its  place;  a  wild,  subdued  moan,  half -whisper,  half-shriek. 
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as  of  a  spirit  that  longs  to  free  itself  and  is  caught  back — back 
into  the  toils  of  some  unspeakable  bondage;  a  weak  sound  like 
ebbing  strength  struggling  with  death. 

Phyllis  had  disappeared;  the  maid  held  the  door  open,  and 
I  stepped  into  the  dark  garden  and  waited  quite  near  the  open 
window. 

As  if  it  were  before  me,  I  could  see  the  picture  of  a  crazed 
soul,  struggling  in  some  torture,  music-held,  and  the  gallant 
little  girl  trying  to  stem  the  tide  of  that  dread  withdrawal  of  the 
spirit.  Almost  I  could  hear  her  say,  slowly,  in  that  voice 
whose  intonation  was  more  beautiful  than  song: 

One  sinks  in  on  God.  We  do  not  see  tlie  Trutli.  God  sees  the  Trutli 
in  us.  When  the  life  and  the  mind  are  broken  the  Truth  comes  through 
them,   like   peas   through  a  broken  peas  pod." 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a  spell  of  the  wild  playing,  then 
a  silence,  then  the  faint  sound  of  her  voice.  And  I  waited  while 
the  city  clocks  struck  hour  after  hour,  and  gay  passersby,  loaded 
wuth  holiday  bundles,  sent  merry  footsteps  creaking  through 
the  dark,  and  the  stiller,  later  Christmas  Eve  drew  on — the 
night  of  memories,  of  hopes,  of  tears,  and  of  the  coming  joy. 

Just  at  midnight  she  slipped  out,  and  together  we  closed  the 
little   Cottage  gate. 

''I  think  he  will  not  wake  again  to-night,"  she  said,  ''and  I 
pray  that  he  will  never  fully  wake  again ;  to  realize  and  then 
to  fail  is  too  terrible." 

And  she  told  me  how  he  lived  alone  with  his  daughter^an 
old  Irish  Artist,  whose  harp  had  won  him  the  praises  of  the 
world  long  ago ;  and  how,  out  of  a  passion  of  sorrows,  which 
bereft  him  of  all  but  his  child,  he  had  dishonored  his  genius  and 
gone  down  the  hill  of  life.  Out  of  the  remnant  of  a  fortune,  he 
had  bought  the  little  Cottage — a  place  wherein  to  dream  drugged 
dreams,  and,  in  the  frenzy  of  half-awakened  periods,  to  lean 
over  the  harp,  pouring  out  exictement  in  compositions  of  un- 
earthly sweetness;  wild  dreams  that  lead  nowhere,  and  evoke  a 
fearful  reaction  which  may  carry  a  soul  and  body  far  on  the 
road  to  oblivion. 

''The  daughter  knew  about  me,"  said  Phyllis.  "She  heard 
me  this  afternoon.  He  had  been  fearfully  nervous  all  day,  and 
she  thought  that  I  might  help.  And,  indeed,  what  are  my 
theories  if  I  cannot  put  them  into  practice.     If  by  any  chance 
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I  could  read  to  him  the  thing  intended  to  accord  with  his  own 
nature,  which,  even  in  his  disorder,  might  vibrate  into  his  soul 
with  healt  and  healing,  should  I  not  try?  So  I  came  at  once. 
I  shall  never  forget  his  thin  face  and  wild  hands,  the  wandering 
brain — and  the  music,  like  no  music  ever  played  before.  And 
I  just  began  to  read,  slowly  and  evenly,  as  if  I  were  talking — 
the  words  of  one  whose  soul  is  the  soul  of  a  harp.  The  fever 
went  out  of  him  as  he  listened.  I  was  like  the  soft  touch  of  one's 
Very  Own,  who  had  come  out  of  a  long  distance — and  he  went 
to  sleep.  He  is  very  weak;  it  may  be  that  he  will  not  wholly 
wake  again;  but  he  is  happier  now." 

Then  we  did  not  speak  for  a  while,  as  we  walked  up  and 
down,  thinking  of  the  wdld  soul  that  inhabited  our  little  rose 
of  light,  and  of  the  strange,  far-wandering  ways  of  genius. 

"It  makes  one  half-afraid,"  she  said,  "to  touch  these  forces 
that  come  from  God;  for  a  touch  will  destroy  and  a  touch  may 
help  to  heal.    If  we  could  alw^ays  help  to  heal." 

Was  she  ever  so  near  and  dear  before? 

"It  is  Christmas  morning,  and  you  have  given  me  a  wonder- 
ful thing, ' '  said  the  voice  beside  me.  ' '  The  Play  ?  Oh,  I  forgot 
when  I  phoned  you,  that  I  had  the  book  all  the  time.  So  stupid 
of  me !  And  fancy  your  remembering  it  all.  That  is  not  what 
you  gave,  mon  ami;  in  this  evening  it  seems  as  though  you  had 
given  me  yourself — the  need  of  you,  the  want  of  home,  the  clue 
out  of  the  maze  of  so  many  moods,  the  love  that  abides,  and 
masters  what  we  call  genius,  what  we  call  Art;  the  thing  that 
keeps  us  wandering  in  a  wilderness  of  sound  until  we  find  Our 
Own." 

And  so  we  shall  always  call  it  Our  Christmas  Cottage. 


CHRISTMAS 


The  vaster  music  of  the  spheres 
Proclaims  through  endless  space 

The  Christmas  joy  that  more  endears, 
The  bonds  that  bind  the  race. 

—A.  L.  B.   '10. 


SAND  PIPERS. 

HELEN  M.  MERRILL. 

Morning  on  the  misty  highlands, 
On  the  outer,  shining  islands, 
Gulls  their  grey  way  seaward  winging, 
To  the  blinking  zones  of  blue — 
South  winds  in  the  salloAvs  singing, 
"Where  I  wander  far  with  you; 
Little  pipers,  careless,  free, 
On  the  sandlands  by  the  sea. 

All  day  on  the  amber  edges 
Of  the  pools  and  silver  ledges 
Of  the  sedgelands  in  the  sun, 
Restlessly  the  pipers  run. 

Weet,  a-weet,  a-weet,  a-weet, — 
Sun,   and  wind,   and  sifting  sand, 
Joy  of  June  on  sea  and  land. 
Weet,   a-weet,   a-weet,   weet,   weet. 

Evening  on  the  fading  highlands. 
On  the  outer,  amber  islands; 
Grey  wings  folded  in  the  sedges, 
In  the  glimmer  of  a  star. 
Where  the  lamps  of  Algol  are, 
Shining  on  a  world's  white  edges. 

'/?  ^  'A^  w  w  ^  'j"?  '<■?  ^  w 

Moonlight  on  the  sombre  forelands. 
On  the  outer,  silver  shorelands; 
Peaceful  mists  that  pale  and  drift 
Seaward  like  a  phantom  fleet, 
Through  a  sapphire,  shadowed  rift. — 

Weet,  a-weet,  weet  weet,  weet  weet, — 
Night,  and  stars,   and  empty  hushes, 
Darkness  in  the  purple  rushes. 
Weet,  weet  weet,  weet  weet,  weet  weet. 
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The  Vision. 

C.  FREDERICK  HAMILTON. 

'•  When  the  vision  perishes  the  city  dies." — Eastern  Proverb. 

"  Wliere  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish." — Proverbs. 

"  Your  old  men   shall  dream   drearns,   your   young  men   shall   see  visions." 

—Joel. 

I  MAKE  no  apology  to  the  young  men  of  Victoria  for  talking 
to  them  of  their  vision.  After  all,  we  set  onr  colleges  apart 
that  our  young  men  may  see  visions  and  may  equip  themselves  to 
turn  vision  into  reality.  The  old  men  we  leave  to  make  the  best 
of  their  dreams  in  their  own  way,  as  God  has  given  them  strength 
and  as  they  have  used  the  teachings  afid  advantages  of  their  lives. 
Our  young  men  we  encourage  to  form  ideals. 

What  is  our  vision  as  regards  our  Canada  ? 

There  are  many  visions,  but  let  me  fasten  upon  one.  It  is 
our  business  to  make  Canada  a  North  American  Great  Power. 
Our  business:  I  mean  the  business  of  the  generation  to  which 
I  belong  and  the  somewhat  younger  generation  to  which  you 
young  men  of  Victoria  belong.    It  is  the  job  in  hand. 

Consider  the  difficulties.  The  existing  Power,  the  United 
States,  vastly  surpasses  us  in  sheer  bulk.  More  important,  it  is 
a  long  way  ahead  of  us  in  other  respects.  I  beseech  you,  young 
men  of  Victoria,  rid  your  minds  of  that  Pharisaic  cant  of  which 
we  Canadians  are  so  fond,  that  we  are  superior  to  the  Americans 
in  our  civilization.  They  have  a  century's  start  of  us  in  material 
things.  They  are  fully  twenty  years  ahead  of  us  politically. 
They  have  a  finer  public  spirit  than  we  have,  they  have  greater 
honesty  in  administration  than  we  have,  they  have  a  greater 
intolerance  of  dishonesty  in  public  business  than  we  have.  Some- 
times we  talk  of  measuring  up  to  the  English  standard  of  public 
life;  we  should  do  well  if  we  could  attain  to  the  American  stand- 
ard. Most  important  of  all,  they  have  a  citizenship  superior  to 
ours.  The  American  citizen  owns  his  share  in  the  army  and  navy 
which  protect  him.  He  has  not  contracted  out  his  defence.  He 
does  not  rely  for  security  on  a  nice  calculation  of  the  interests 
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and  inclinations  of  a  powerful  neighbor.  Whatever  protection  he 
has  is  his  own,  paid  for  out  of  his  own  pocket,  the  strength  of  his 
own  right  hand.  Whatever  is  done  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  done  by  him.  As  long  as  we  accept  our  security  as  a  by- 
product of  England's  naval  policy,  as  long  as  we  let  our  defence 
out  to  contract,  as  long  as  we  have  no  voice  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Empire,  our  citizenship  will  be  inferior  to  that  of  the 
American,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the  Englishman. 

Consider  also  another  circumstance.  There  is  ahead  of  us  a 
very  critical  time.  So  far  there  has  been  only  one  North 
American  Power.  The  American  people  so  far  have  con- 
ceived of  North  America  as  a  One-Power  continent.  It  will 
be  a  singular  upsetting  of  ideas  which  they  have  held  implicitly 
and  which  they  cherish  deeply  for  them  to  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  this  in  the  future  is  to  be  a  Two-Pow^r 
continent.  Yet  if  we  realize  our  vision  that  is  exactly  what  they 
must  do ;  and  they  will  not  be  the  best  pleased  hundred  millions 
in  the  world  when  the  idea  begins  to  soak  into  their  inner  con- 
sciousness. They  are  a  masterful  people,  the  proudest  in  the 
world,  untamed  by  vicissitudes.  They  take  intense  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  they  are  the  One  Power  on  a  vast  continent. 
Most  assuredly  they  will  not  be  pleased  at  the  change,  and  there 
will  be  need  for  prudence  as  well  as  firmness  during  the  anxi.ous 
years  when  consciousness  of  the  new  fact  is  working  among  the 
American  masses. 

Thus  our  difficulties  are  very  great  and  a  serious  crisis  is 
plainly  on  our  programme,  though  we  have  not  come  to  it  yet. 
Have  we  any  advantages  to  set  against  our  drawbacks  ? 

Yes.  There  is  our  citizenship  in  the  British  Empire.  Our 
Canadian  citizenship  may  be  imperfect  as  yet,  but  we  have  a 
British  citizenship  that  is  indescribably  fascinating.  Thanks  to 
that,  we  are  in  the  great  game  of  the  world.  It  is  the  magic 
casement  which  gives  us  view  upon  fairy  seas  of  action  and 
achievement;  only  these  fairy  seas  are  real  enough,  and  it 
is  perfectly  practicable  to  launch  one's  bark  upon  them.  A  few 
days  ago  I  heard  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  the  South  Africa 
of  to-day  telling  of  the  problems  of  that  new  Dominion.  I,  a 
Canadian,  have  been  in  South  Africa,  taking  some  humble  part 
in  its  affairs — then  of  a  sufficiently  turbulent  nature — and  in  so 
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doing  I  abated  not  one  jot  of  my  Canadian  citizenship.  I  was 
not  in  my  own  country,  but  I  was  in  my  own  empire  and  under 
my  own  flag,  and  in  a  small  way  doing  my  sovereign's  business. 
That  remains  in  my  memory  as  an  intensely  interesting  period  of 
my  life.  I  owe  that  experience  to  the  fact  that  I  am  a  British 
subject.  Again,  on  the  same  occasion,  I  heard  an  Anglo-Indian 
civilian  telling  of  the  wonderfully  complex  task  of  governing 
India.-  I  have  not  been  in  India,  but  I  could  listen  with  this 
feeling — that  I  might  have  had  that  man's  career.  He,  as  it 
happened,  was  a  New  Zealander  by  early  upbringing  and  edu- 
cation. I,  as  a  British  subject,  might  have  entered  that 
peerless  service  and  taken  my  share  in  that  singular 
and  intricate  piece  of  work,  the  governing  of  an  alien 
empire  for  its  own  good;  it  was  no  bar  of  blood  or  alleg- 
iance, but  merely  the  fate  which  governs  the  pathway  of  the 
individual  which  has  turned  me  elsewhere.  I  cannot  take  part 
in  the  affairs  of  the  nearest  American  community  without  the 
wrench  of  changing  my  allegiance,  of  abandoning  my  vision,  of 
embracing  the  ideals  of  other  men's  fathers  rather  than  that  in 
which  my  father  reared  me.  There  may  be  in  Victoria  at  this 
moment  some  young  man  who  is  destined  to  help  to  rule  India ; 
and  he  will  do  his  work  no  more  and  no  less  a  British  subject 
than  he  is  to-day  in  his  college  halls. 

It  is  a  myriad-sided  citizenship.  It  takes  us  among  the  Five 
Free  Nations  and  makes  us  part  of  them.  It  makes  us  free  of 
their  problems  the  moment  we  set  foot  within  their  shores.  It 
takes  us  through  the  tropics,  and  still  we  are  at  home,  charged 
with  duties  of  guardianship,  protection  and  uplifting.  The  most 
fascinating  game  is  the  Great  Game  of  "World  Politics,  and 
British  citizenship  admits  us  to  it  in  all  of  its  ramifications. 

That  is  our  counterbalancing  advantage.  Our  numbers  in 
Canada  are  few,  but  we  have  brotherhood  with  greater  num- 
bers overseas.  Our  citizenship  here  has  imperfections  which 
it  is  our  instant  business  to  abolish;  but  we  have  our  part 
in  a  wide-flung  and  intensely  interesting  citizenship.  Our  civil- 
ization, newly  wrung  from  forest  and  prairie  and  mountain,  has 
its  roughness  and  its  crudity,  but  we  have  access  to  older  and 
more  genial  cultures ;  and  \\'e  pass  to  them  with  none  of  the  sense 
of  severance  which  has  marred  the  relations  between  the  United 
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States  and  their  mother  civilization.  Once  we  have  removed  the 
stigma  of  helplessness,  once  we  pay  our  way  in  the  defence  of 
the  Empire,  once  we  have  given  ourselves  the  same  quality  of 
citizenship  that  is  the  Englishman's — we  shall  have  a  citizenship 
which  we  may  w^ell  prefer  to  that  of  our  neighbor.  If  less  in 
bulk  it  will  be  equal  in  self-respect  and  superior  in  interest. 

That  is  the  road  as  I  see  it.  Our  North  American  aim  to  be 
full  equality  w^ith  the  United  States;  our  means  of  arriving  at 
it — apart  from  the  mere  material  processes  of  growing  big  and 
rich — to  be  the  steady  use  of  our  Imperial  citizenship.  And  of 
course  our  footing  in  our  Imperial  citizenship  is  not  satisfactory 
until  we  cease  to  accept  something  for  nothing  from  the  English- 
man at  home. 
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A  Tennyson  Pilg^rimage. 

C.  C.  JAMES,  M.A. 

IT  was  a  happy  coincidence  that  a  business  trip  came  in  this 
centennial  year,  1909.  The  dream  of  a  lifetime  came  true,  as 
I  was  enabled  to  visit  so  many  Tennyson ian  haunts  and  see  so 
many  memorials  of  the  great  poet.  Canada  owes  much  to  Lord 
Tennyson;  he  was  an  Imperialist  in  the  early  days,  and  at  a 
critical  moment  sounded  a  note  that  wakened  up  even  the  old 
Thunderer  and  called  back  the  leaders  in  the  Mother  Land  to 
their  responsibilit}^  and  their  duty  to  this  land  of  the  north,  this 
true  north  land,  this  young  Dominion  overseas. 

Somershy  (1809-1837).  No  railroad  disturbs  the  quiet  of 
this  little  hamlet  in  Lincolnshire  where  the  poet  was  born  on 
August  6th,  1809.  To  reach  it  you  go  by  rail  to  Alford,  Louth 
or  Horncastle.  I  selected  the  latter,  and,  after  an  early  lunch  at 
The  Bull,  I  drove  out  over  the  wolds. 

The  rich  farm  lands  of  Lincolnshire  rolled  away  for  many 
miles.  Passing  on  for  a  few  miles  we  dropped  down  into  a  little 
valley  and  soon  crossed  the  memorable  Brook.  On  the  rising 
ground  beyond  there  stood  the  old  rectory  and  the  Somersby 
Grange  upon  the  right.  Somersby  Church,  St.  Margaret's,  lay 
hidden  among  the  trees  on  the  left.  It  is  still  in  use.  The 
rector  lives  at  Bag  Enderby,  a  short  distance  further  along  the 
road,  where  the  sister  church,  a  fourteenth  century  structure, 
stands  in  mournful  ruin  and  decay,  with  an  appeal  tacked  to 
the  door  asking  for  contributions  to  its  restoration.  Inside  the 
Somersby  Church  we  see  the  bronze  memorial  to  Tennyson  and 
the  old  font  at  which  he  was  baptized.  Outside,  still  stands  the 
old  cross,  weathered  and  worn,  and  in  a  grave  shadowed  by  the 
square  tower  lies  the  dust  of  the  old  rector,  Tennyson's  father. 
Within  the  porch  there  is  an  old  holy  water  stoup.  and  above  the 
porch  is  a  sun  dial  wnth  the -legend,  ''Time  passeth." 

I  turned  back  through  the  trees  and  crossed  the  road.  A  sign 
over  the  gate  states  that  the  old  rectory  is  private  property ; 
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there  is  a  visitors'  day,  and  this  is  not  the  day.  However,  I 
ventured  in,  and  going  up  to  the  door,  ivy  mantled  as  of  yore, 
soon  had  it  opened  to  my  knocking.  I  had  come  all  the  way 
from  Canada  to  see  the  old  Somersby  Rectory,  and  I  did  see  it. 
You  enter  a  large  square  hall,  on  the  left  side  of  which  rises  the 
stairway.  On  the  table  is  a  visitors'  register.  As  I  write  my 
name  I  notice  that  the  previous  caller  of  the  day  before  had 
come  from  South  Africa.     The  house  was  nearly  bare,  only  a 
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few  rooms  furnished,  for  the  present  caretaker  has  been  here 
only  three  months.  Through  a  passage  behind  the  stair  we  find 
our  way  to  the  vaulted  dining  hall  built  by  Tennyson's  father. 
The  door  by  which  you  enter  was  carved  by  Tennyson  himself. 
At  the  further  end  of  the  room  is  a  fireplace  with  a  fine  stone 
chimney-piece.  The  Gothic  windows  on  the  south  are  filled  with 
stained  glass.  Upstairs  we  go,  and  in  the  little  room  in  the 
centre  of  the  house  we  stand  in  the  chamber  in  which  the  poet 
was  born  one  hundred  years  ago.  A  window  looks  out  upon  the 
lawn  behind,  where  Hallam  used  to  read  the  Tuscan  poets  to 
Alfred  and  his  sisters. 


TENNYSON'S   BIRTHPLACE,    SOMERSBY. 

Why  is  not  the  old  Rectory  made  a  memorial  of  the  Lincoln- 
shire poet?  Simply  because  the  owner,  Mr.  M.  Staniland.  of 
Langton,  Spilsby,  will  not  part  with  it.  He  says,  ''The  house  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  should  I  ever  wish  to  sell  the 
property  the  value  without  it  would  be  seriously  affected. ' ' 

Apart  from  associaticfns,  there  is  little  to  attract  the  visitor 
to  Somersby,  the  relics  of  the  poet's  life  and  work  are  elsewhere. 
*'The  poplars  four"  have  disappeared  from  in  front  of  the  door, 
but  some  of  the  seven  elms  still  shade  the  roadway. 

I  cut  a  few  leaves  from  the  old  ivy  which  still  grows  green 
over  the  main  doorway  and  turned  back  to  Horncastle,  where 
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I  sought  out  the  local  photographer.  In  his  studio  I  found  and 
secured  for  my  collection  the  originals  of  many  illustrations  that 
have  appeared  in  print,  such  as  those  used  in  Napier's  "Homes 
and  Haunts  of  Tennyson."  Horncastle  itself,  it  should  be  noted, 
was  the  home  of  Tennyson's  devoted  wife,  Emily  Sellwood,  the 
niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  lived  in  the  village  of  Spilsby, 
a  few  miles  off.  The  Sellwood  house  still  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  village. 

Lincoln.  A  very  short  run  on  the  cars  brings  us  to  Lincoln, 
the  city  set  upon  a  hill.  With  some  Canadian  friends  I  climbed 
the  steep  hill  the  second  time  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  view  the 
Tennyson  Statue  standing  alongside  the  magnificent  cathedral. 
It  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  done  by  Watts.  The  old  poet  stands, 
with  uncovered  head,  looking  at  a  flower  which  he  holds  in  his 
hand,  with  his  faithful  dog  looking  up  enquiringly  into  his  face. 
What  is  the  meaning?  The  bronze  plate  on  the  front  of  the 
railing  gives  the  answer : 

''Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 
I  hold  you  here,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand 
Little  Flower — but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

On  the  rear  of  the  pedestal  is  another  bronze  with  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

''Over  all  one  statue  in  the  mould  of  Arthur,  made  by  Merlin." 

"Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,  P.L. 

Born  1809— Died  1892. 

"George  Frederick  Watts,  O.M.,  R.A. 

Born  1817— Died  1904." 

Louth.  Leaving  Lincoln  by  another  route,  we  come  to  the 
prosperous  town  of  Louth,  where  Tennyson's  grandparents  lived, 
where  he  attended  school,  and  where  lived  the  bookseller  Jackson 
who  paid  so  generously  for  the  manuscript  of  the  "Poems  by 
Two  Brothers."    The  old  school  has  gone,  having  given  place  to 
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a  modern  one,  and,  of  course,  Jackson  is  gone.  But  the  church 
is  there  with  its  fine  spire  and,  near  by,  is  the  house  where 
Tennyson  lived  for  a  time  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Fytche. 
In  the  King  Edward  VII.  School  are  to  be  seen  busts  of  Tennyson 
and  of  Capt.  John  Smith  (1580-1631),  the  founder  of  Virginia, 
pupils  of  the  old  school. 

Mahlethorpe.  A  few  miles  east  lies  Mablethorpe.  The  Tenny- 
sons  were  frequent  visitors  long  before  it  had  become  a  popular 
resort.  I  followed  the  holiday  crowd  and  soon  found  myself 
upon  the  long  beach  with  sand  dunes  piled  high.  Lincolnshire 
in  its  names  suggests  its  early  settlement  by  the  Scandinavians. 
The  Tennysons  had  some  of  that  blood  in  their  veins.  It  was 
from  these  sands,  the  rolling  waves,  and  the  gales  blowing  across 
the  North  Sea  that  Tennyson  revived  the  ancestral  love  of  wind 
and  wave.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  partly  protected  by 
the  dunes,  stands  the  house  where  Tennyson  is  reported  to  have 
made  his  home  while  visiting  Mablethorpe.  The  sign  of  Walter 
Gray,  who  has  horses  and  carriages  for  hire,  now  meets  the  eye 
of  the   Tennyson  pilgrim. 

Cambridge.  On  the  way  back  to  London  you  can  stop  off  at 
Cambridge  and  see  Trinity  College.  You  will,  of  course,  walk 
through  the  Courts  or  Quads  and  the  avenue  of  limes  leading  up 
from  the  river  to  the  gate.  Then  you  will  go  to  the  library.  As 
you  enter  you  will  see  on  the  right  the  original  Woolner  bust  of 
Tennyson.  A  note  attached  to  this  bust  informed  us  that  it  was 
made  by  Woolner  in  1857,  and  that  later  two  others  were  made 
of  the  poet  as  he  appeared  in  1857,  one  in  1861  for  Mr.  Chas. 
Buxton,  M.P.,  and  one  in  1865  for  Mr.  Chas.  Jenner.  The  bust 
of  1865  is  now  in  Westminster  Abbey.  At  the  further  end  of  the 
library,  under  glass,  is  the  priceless  manuscript  of  '*In 
IMemoriam,"  presented  to  Dr.  H.  M.  Butler  by  Hon.  Catliarine 
Lady  Simeon  and  Hallam  Lord  Tennyson,  27th  of  June  1898. 
The  original  draft  of  Audley  Court  is  also  there.  Tennyson 
lived  out  while  at  College,  so  we  cannot  visit  his  rooms.  Hallam 
occupied  rooms  on  the  south  side  of  the  New  Court  near  the 
entrance. 

London.  We  come  back  to  London,  go  to  Westminster  Abbey 
and  visit  the  poets'  corner,  recalling  the  memorable  scene  when 
the  best  of  all  Britain  met  seventeen  years  ago  to  pay  their 
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respects  to  the  laureate,  as  Church  and  State  laid  his  remains 
to  rest  in  the  Empire's  most  cherished  structure.  We  read  the 
name  cut  in  the  slab  in  the  floor  and  make  silent  contrast  between 
this  magnificent  pile  and  the  humble  rectory  in  the  Lincolnshire 
lane.     We  turn  back  towards  the  city  and  make  our  way  down 


CROSS   AT  SOMKRSBY  CHURCH. 


the  Strand,  and  at  last  reach  The  Cock  Tavern  at  22  Fleet  Street. 
Make  no  mistake,  this  is  not  the  old  place  to  which  Tennyson 
resorted  and  where  Will  Waterproof  was  ''plump  head  waiter." 
In  1885  the  old  Cock  Ale  House  at  Temple  Bar  was  torn  down  to 
make  room  for  a  Bank  of  England  building,  but  the  old  furnish- 
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ings  were  preserved,  and,  if  you  go  upstairs  to  the  smaller  grill 
room,  you  can  sit  in  one  of  the  old  stalls  on  one  of  the  very  seats 
that  Tennyson  used  and  order  a  dinner  very  much  like  that 
which  he  enjoyed.  Around  the  walls  you  will  see  pictures  of  the 
old  tavern,  and,  if  you  are  curious,  the  waiter  will  show  you 
other  relics  and  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  give  you  some  printed 
accounts  of  the  old  tavern  with  Tennyson's  poem  in  full. 

Isle  of  Wight.  I  took  the  tram  at  Waterloo  Station  for 
Lymington,  through  Winchester,  past  Southampton,  and  across 
a  corner  of  the  New  Forest.  At  Lymington  you  take  boat  for 
Yarmouth,  lying  just  across  the  Solent.  As  the  boat  pushes  out 
through  the  winding  channel  and  reaches  the  open  water  you 
see  the  downs  of  the  island  outlined  against  the  southern  sky  with 
the  Tennyson  cross  crowning  the  highest  point.  The  coach  picks 
you  up  at  the  pier  and  you  drive  4J  miles,  up  hill  and  down,  and 
at  last,  after  passing  through  Freshwater  village,  you  are  set 
down  at  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel,  an  ideal  spot  on  the  cliffs  over- 
looking Freshwater  Bay  and  the  English  Channel.  The  outlook 
is  charming,  the  surroundings  are  most  agreeable.  After  an  early 
breakfast  you  start  off  up  the  coast.  Ahead  of  you  is  the  high 
down,  now  called  Tennyson's  Down,  on  the  top  of  which  stands 
the  Tennyson  Cross,  marking  the  place  where  The  Beacon  for- 
merly stood,  and  on  past  it  to  The  Needles,  just  4 J  miles  from 
the  Bay.  What  a  grand  walk,  such  bracing  air,  the  hills  covered 
with  green  velvety  sward — to  the  right  a  small  down  covered 
with  purple  heather;  beyond,  the  main  coast  of  England;  500 
feet  below^  you  the  w^aters  of  the  Channel.  You  are  taking  the 
favorite  walk  of  Lord  Tennyson,  w^here,  as  he  breasted  the  breeze 
and  saw  a  great  part  of  the  world's  commerce  passing  beneath 
him,  he  had  those  interesting  talks  with  congenial  friends  or 
w^orked  over  in  his  mind  many  of  his  inimitable  stanzas.  Far- 
ringford  lies  below  us,  hidden  among  the  trees.  After  dinner  we 
take  a  walk  through  the  village,  turning  off  to  the  left  up  a 
sha-^y  road  past  Farringford,  round  by  the  Home  Farm,  and 
come  back  to  the  main  road  by  what  is  known  as  Tennyson's 
Lane.  You  will  need  to  keep  a  close  watch  to  get  a  good  view 
of  the  house,  for  it  is  almost  concealed  by  the  great  trees  which 
surround  it  and  stand  thick  in  the  field  in  front.  On  through 
the  village  we  go  to  the  top  of  the  street  and  there  stands  Fresh- 
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water  Church.  On  the  far  side  of  the  graveyard  we  find  the 
grave  of  Lady  Tennyson,  with  its  plain  but  neat  memoriaL  As 
we  return  we  recall  that  it  was  while  crossing  these  waters  that 
Tennyson  worked  out  the  message  of  Crossing  the  Bar. 

Blackdown.  You  go  southwest  from  London  by  the  L.  &  S. 
W.  Railway  and  soon  feel  your  train  rising  to  the  hilly  country. 
Haslemere  is  the  station  where  you  alight.  Then  you  can  walk 
or  drive  to  the  top  of  Blackdown.  There  are  two  hills  here, 
Hindhead,  from  Avhich  you  look  northeast  towards  London,  and 
Blackdown,  from  which  you  look  southwest  and  south  towards 
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Portsmouth  and  the  Channel.  There  are  literary  associations 
about  each  of  these  hills.  It  is  a  favorite  run  out  from  London, 
about  40  miles.  The  climate  at  Farringford  was  not  bracing 
enough  for  Lady  Tennyson,  so  a  new  home  was  built  high  up  on 
Blackdown,  just  on  the  border  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  with  a 
view  of  Hampshire  as  well.  The  house  is  hidden  among  the 
trees,  just  the  roof  showing.  You  climb  the  winding  road  from 
Haslemere  Station  and  then  turn  in  on  the  left  through  Tenny- 
son's Lane,  shady  and  cool,  close  grown  on  either  side,  with  here 
and  there  a  vista.  This  brings  you  out  onto  an  open  moor  at  the 
very  top  of  Blackdown,  Aldworth  on  your  left,  and  the  whole 
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south  of  England,  apparently,  before  and  below  you.  The 
heather  was  in  rich  bloom  when  I  was  there  in  July.  We  retrace 
our  steps  slowlj^,  and  now  we  are  following  the  very  road  down 
which  he  often  went  and  along  which  his  body  was  so  tenderly 
carried  on  that  December  day  in  1892,  on  its  way  to  final  rest  in 
the  great  Abbey.  Before  taking  the  train  back  to  London  I  went 
over  to  the  Parish  Church  to  see  the  memorial  window  designed 
by  the  late  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones.  The  subject  is  Galahad 
and  the  Holy  Grail. 

Clevedon.  A  trip  to  Bristol  included  calls  at  Bath,  Wells, 
Cheddar,  Glastonbury  and  Clevedon — Bath,  with  its  old  Roman 
remains ;  Wells,  whose  millenary  celebration  took  place  this  year ; 
Cheddar,  with  its  rocky  vale,  its  beautiful  caves  and  its  dairy 
associations;  Glastonbury,  with  its  ruins  and  reminiscences  of 
King  Arthur;  and  Clevedon,  the  burial  place  of  Arthur  Hallam. 
It  is  only  a  few  miles  by  rail  from  Bristol  to  Clevedon.  A  short 
drive  from  the  station  brings  you  to  the  old  parish  church 
founded  some  nine  centuries  ago.  It  stands  by  itself  in  the 
hollow  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Bristol  Channel. 

' '  There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills, 
The  salt  sea  water  passes  by. 
And  hushes  half  the  babbling  Wye 
And  makes  a  silence  in  the  hills." 

The  church  was  locked,  but  the  caretaker  was  found,  and 
having  entered,  we  read  the  well-known  tablet  to  Arthur  Henry 
Hallam. 

Glastonbury.  It  lies  24  miles  south  of  Bristol  and  12  miles 
from  the  seacoast,  a  town  of  some  4,000  inhabitants,  situated  on 
elevated  ground.  Between  it  and  the  Bristol  Channel  lies  a 
stretch  of  low  land.  In  early  days  the  elevated  land,  the  hills 
on  which  the  town  stands,  was  an  island,  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  or 
the  isle  where  the  apples  grow.  Its  soil  is  saturated  with  the 
earliest  mythological  stories  of  Christianity,  and  close  to  the 
high  altar  lie  the  remains  of  King  Arthur  and  Queen  Guinevere. 

The  Tennyson  pilgrim  must  needs  see  Glastonbury  Abbey. 
It  is  in  sad  ruin,  but  enough  remains  to  indicate  the  magnificence 
of  the  original  Abbey  and  its  churches.     The  millenary  celebra- 
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tion  of  the  Bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells  took  place  in  June  of 
this  year,  and  in  connection  with  it  the  formal  transfer  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Glastonbury  Abbey  was  made  to  the  Church  of 
England.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  in  August  workmen  had 
already  begun  work  upon  the  preservation  of  the  ruins. 

Tennyson  Exhibition.  I  come  back  to  London  and  again 
make  my  way  to  148  New  Bond  Street,  the  rooms  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society,  where  the  centenary  exhibition  is  being  held.  There 
is  no  great  crowd.  All  is  quiet  and  orderly.  A  few  persons, 
catalogue  in  hand,  are  leisurely  but  intently  looking  over  the 
portraits,  letters,  manuscripts,  rare  prints  and  first  editions 
which  have  been  loaned  for  a  few  weeks.  It  is  not  a  complete 
collection,  though  there  are  272  entries  in  the  catalogue,  but  it 
contains  the  best,  and  to  the  lover  and  student  of  Tennyson,  his 
life  and  his  work,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting. 

I  have  made  my  pilgrimage,  I  have  walked  in  the  poet's  foot- 
steps, I  have  done  my  homage,  I  have  paid  my  small  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  worthy  poet,  and  I  have  returned  with  a 
goodly  sheaf  of  spoils  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  pamphlets,  guide 
books  and  pleasant  memories. 
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The  Youth  of  a  Country  Christmas. 

JEAN   BLEWETT. 

SO  LONG  as  you  go  ^'back  home"  for  Christmas,  back  to 
the  old  ways,  which  will  not  change  in  this  world,  and 
the  old  welcome,  which  will  not  change  in  the  next,  you 
keep  your  love  for  the  season,  your  joy  in  it.  The  quick  heart- 
beat, the  thrill  of  gladness — these  are  yours.  You  find  you 
have  carried  a  happy  laugh  or  two  over  from  childhood.  Youth, 
the  real  thing  you  took  away  from  the  homestead  in  those  far- 
off,  golden  days,  begins  to  stir,  and,  shaking  itself  free  from  all 
the  debris  you  have  piled  upon  it — the  work,  the  worry,  the 
worldliness,  the  formality — comes  boldly  forth  and  dares  you 
to  be  a  wiseacre  or  a  fossil.  Oh,  the  fun  and  foolishness  of  a 
country  Christmas ! 

All  the  while  you  are  making  ready  to  go  "back  home"  you 
tell  yourself  that  there  is  not  a  flake  of  snow  in  the  air;  it  will 
surely  be  a  bare  Christmas.  Too  bad!  By  and  by,  you  fear 
that  there  will  be  too  much.  What  if  the  train  gets  stalled? 
What  if  the  country  concession  becomes  impassable? 

For  two  days  the  wind  is  a  scolding  housewife,  intent  on  a 
late,  but  thorough,  cleaning-up.  It  sweeps  every  place,  street, 
alley,  yard,  park,  drive;  it  shakes  the  trees  until  not  a  grain  of 
dust  or  a  dead  leaf  clings  to  them;  scolds  and  rants  like  the 
shrew  it  is.  Then  it  goes  away,  leaving  things  very  quiet,  very 
bare.  The  trees  look  polished,  but,  oh,  so  subdued,  like  children 
that  have  had  their  faces  washed  as  a  punishment.  The  grey 
clouds  come  creeping,  creeping;  the  snowflakes  are  falling, 
falling;  until  you  find  yourself  hoping,  with  the  old  Scotch 
body,  who  prayed  for  rain  that  Providence  ''Will  hae  deescre- 
tion,  and  gie  us  no  a  by-ordinar'  storm." 

You  are  at  the  country  station;  you  are  tucked  in  the  sleigh; 
you  are  driving  along  a  highway  of  white  and  silver,  that  glori- 
ous combination  of  snow  and  starlight,  with  the  sleighbells  chim- 
ing sweetly  in  the  air,  and  the  bells  of  memory  chiming  sweetly 
in  your  heart.    It  is  good  to  be  going  home  for  Christmas ! 
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In  at  the  road  gate,  up  through  the  orchard;  every  window 
has  a  light  gleaming  through.  Hark  to  the  mellowness  of  the 
collie's  bark.  He  knows  as  well  as  you  that  it  is  Christmas 
time,  and  that  the  clan  is  gathering.  The  door  opens,  and  then — 
at  the  homestead  your  welcome  does  not  wait  you ;  it  comes  with 
a  rush  to  meet  you.     It  is  good  to  be  home ! 

Your  old  chair  waits  you;  your  old  place  at  the  table  waits 
you;  everything  that  was  ever  yours  waits  you.  In  the  world, 
if  you  drop  out  of  things,  somebody  else  steps  forward  without 
delay.  The  world  is  big  and  busy.  But,  leave  the  home  for  so 
long  as  you  will,  for  whatever  cause  you  will,  no  one  takes  your 
place;  it  is  your  very  own.     Thank  heaven! 

''For  home   and  all  home's  tender  ties." 

Through  the  house  is  a  smell  of  Christmas — a  rich,  juicy, 
promising  smell,  which  carries  you  back  toward  the  delectable 
land  of  childhood  and  leaves  you  there.  It  is  a  good  land  to  be 
in.  No  pretending  to  be  learned,  or  brave,  or  far-seeing — and 
which  of  us  does  not  know  how  hard  this  particular  kind  of 
pretending  is? 

What  is  it  father  says  as  he  kisses  you  ?  ' '  My  little  girl. ' '  Of 
course  you  are  his  little  girl ;  would  not  be  anything  else  for  the 
w^orld.  All  at  once  you  have  a  delicious  sense  of  having  left 
your  grown-up  estate  with  the  cares,  crow's  feet  and  responsi- 
bilities pertaining  to  it,  out  in  the  darkness  and  cold.  You  are 
just  a  youngster  at  home — home,  where  everybody  loves  you. 

And  because  you  are  a  youngster,  father  tells  you  a  story 
after  supper — a  hunting  story,  with  a  moose  and  a  grizzly  in 
it — and  pulls  your  ear  when  he  says  good-night.  And  when  you 
are  in  the  middle  of  the  big  feather  bed,  mother,  dear  mother, 
comes  and  tucks  the  covers  about  you  as  she  used  to  do ;  smoothes 
the  hair  back  from  your  forehead,  as  she  used  to  do ;  kisses  you 
as  she  used  to  do.  In  her  eye  is  the  old  expression  of  protective 
tenderness;  nothing  is  changed.  ''Mammie,"  you  whisper,  with 
something  between  a  laugh  and  a  sob,  ''if  .you  hear  Santa's 
deer  on  the  roof,  be  sure  and  wake  me." 

Morning,  and  "Merry  Christmas!"  and  Brother  Billy's  teas- 
ing query,  "Well,  how  does  it  feel  to  be  back  among  the  home- 
spun, with  your  blessed  parents  ordering  you  around  as  though 
you  didn't  know  enough  to  come  in  when  it  rained,  eh?" 
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Dinner,  and  not  a  favorite  dish  forgotten;  father's  blessing, 
full  of  a  solemn  sweetness;  the  feasting  and  the  fun. 

After  dinner,  the  tree,  with  its  crest  towering  grandly,  and 
its  every  branch  hung  with  happy  surprises;  the  games;  the 
long  talk  around  the  fire,  the  talk  that  is  sometimes  happy, 
sometimes  sad,  and  always  loving.  Hark!  Across  the  hall  the 
children  are  singing  that  tender  old  song,  that  familiar  old  song, 
'^ There's  No  Place  Like  Home." 

And  you  realize  to  the  full  the  joy  of  a  real  Christmas,  the 
youth  of  a  real  country   Christmas. 


SNOWING. 

Feathering  the  willows, 

Drifting  in  the  hedges. 
Piling  downy  pillows 

On  the  mountain  ledges; 

Bordering  the  streamlet 

"Where  the  sedges  shiver. 
Wafting  on  a  dreamlet 

To  the  drowsy  river ; 

Weaving  robes  of  ermine. 

For  the  perished  roses. 
Soft  as  couch  of  merman. 

When  the  deep  reposes; 

Speaking  in  a  whisper 

Mystical  and  olden. 
Silver-throated  lisper. 

With  a  language  golden ; 

Smoothing  out  the  wrinkles 

In  the  cemetery. 
Laughing  where  the  tinkles 

Of  the  bells  are  merry; 

Dancing  like  a  fairy. 

Vanishing,  returning. 
Till  the  spirits  airy 

Set  the  woods  a-yearning. 

^L.   T.  Weeks,  in  "The  Century. 
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The  Value  of  an  Arts  Course  in  Medicine.* 

PROF.    J.    M.    MACCALLTJM,    B.A.,    M.D. 

THE  relation  of  a  course  in  Arts  to  medicine  is  one  which 
is  exciting  a  great  deal  of  discussion  among  medical  edu- 
cationists. A  ,  writer  in  the  Harvard  Bulletin  says: 
'^We  think  that  some  authorities  have  fallen  into  a  logical  error 
in  attempting  to  buckle  end  to  end,  in  the  required  training  of  a 
physician,  the  present  college  curriculum,  and  the  medical  as  it 
grew  up  in  pre-university  days."  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Ontario  Medical  Council  to  revise  the  curricu- 
lum of  medical  studies  says:  '^The  hope  is  present  in  the  mind  of 
every  member  of  this  Council  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  every  student  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  who  enters  the 
great  calling  of  medicine  will  prepare  himself  thoroughly  with  a 
degree  in  Arts  of  one  of  our  universities  before  he  undertakes 
such  study." 

In  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Cornell,  and  Western  Reserve 
Universities,  such  a  standard  now  obtains,  but,  in  all  four,  others 
than  graduates  are  permitted  to  enter  by  the  grace  of  certain 
saving  clauses.  In  Oxford,  the  student  must  have  his  B.A. 
before  he  can  obtain  his  M.D.  degree. 

That  one  cannot  have  too  much  education  is  admitted  by  all. 
''A  physician  cannot  have  too  much  education"  seems  just  as 
axiomatic.  What  is  really  meant  is  that  a  physician  cannot  have 
too  much  technical  or  professional  education.  The  more  educa- 
tion he  has,  in  the  cultural  sense  of  the  word,  the  better.  But 
life  is  short  and  art  is  long.  There  must  not  be  given  so  much 
time  to  cultural  education  that  there  is  not  left  enough  for  his 
technical  or  professional  education.  The  education  of  the  physi- 
cian must  be  such  as  to  fit  him  for  his  profession,  and  yet  culti- 
vate his  mental  faculties  and  form  his  habits  of  thought.     His 


♦This  article  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  articles  being-  published  in 
"Acta"  this  year,  on  the  value  of  an  Arts  course  in  the  various  profes- 
sions. Tn  January  issue,  Dr.  Jackson  will  deal  with  the  subject  in 
reference    to    the    ministry. 
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calling  demands  special  physical  and  mental  qualities,  as  well 
as  special  training;  physical  stamina,  the  capacity  to  stand 
continuous  hard  work  and  loss  of  sleep ;  the  capacity  to  keep 
cool  in  a  tight  corner,  to  think  rapidly,  to  do  the  right  thing 
when  to  do  the  easier  wrong  thing  would  be  fatal;  the  capacity 
of  judicious  do-nothingness,  at  times  most  valuable  of  all;  the 
capacity  to  know  when  to  speak  plainly,  when  to  keep  silent. 
These  qualities  must  not  be  impaired  nor  destroyed  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education. 

In  former  times  the  "Learned"  physician  was  the  highest 
compliment.  To-day  the  physician  is  designated  "scientific"  by 
his  fellows,  or  "skilful"  by  the  laity.  It  has  been  said  that 
"the  soft  hand  and  the  kind  heart  make  the  good  physician." 
The  twentieth  century,  not  content  with  these  two  essential 
qualities,  demands  skill  as  well.  Skill  is  a  basis  of  common 
sense  with  a  superstructure  of  applied  education  and  of  experi- 
ence in  responsibility.  This  superstructure  must  not  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of  theology  or  geology, 
valuable  mediums  of  culture  though  these  are. 

The  conception  of  a  universit}^  education  is  widening;  it  is 
no  longer  merely  an  acquiring  of  culture.  The  culture  courses, 
Classics,  Modern  Languages,  Philosophy,  are  really  not  so  much 
a  systematic  training  and  improvement  of  the  mind  as  an 
acquainting  of  the  student  with  the  best  that  has  been  known 
and  said  in  the  world,  as  Matthew  Arnold  puts  it.  Our  utili- 
tarian age  demands  that  a  University  course  shall  have  some 
perceptible  relation  to  one's  life  work.  Few  students  entering 
a  University  have  looked  so  far  ahead  as  to  have  decided  what 
calling  in  life  they  shall  enter  upon.  The  course  chosen  may 
determine  it,  e.g. :  Natural  Sciences  frequently  leads  to  the 
choosing  of  Medicine  as  a  vocation. 

While  the  course  in  Arts  has  always  been  of  four  years'  dura- 
tion, that  in  Medicine  is  steadily  lengthening.  It  is  now^  five 
years,  and  already  there  are  rumors  of  six  being  demanded. 
In  his  haste  to  become  independent,  the  student  naturally  seeks 
some  way  in  which,  with  less  expenditure  of  time,  he  may  obtain 
his  degree  both  in  Arts  and  in  Medicine,  for  he  realizes  that  his 
training  is  incomplete  without  one  or  two  additional  years  spent 
as  an  hospital  interne.     The  Provincial  University  has  recog- 
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nized  the  fact  that  the  ordinary  B.  A.  course,  while  a  sufficient 
qualification  for  entrance  into  medicine,  is  not  necessarily  the 
best  qualification,  and  has  instituted  a  course  known  as  the 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences,  by  which,  after  seven  years 
of  study,  the  student  may  obtain  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 
and  Bachelor  of  Medicine.  To  join  end  to  end  the  present  course 
in  Arts  and  that  in  Medicine  is  rendered  impossible  in  the  case 
of  most  students  by  age  or  other  circumstances.  It  ought  to 
produce  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  scholarship,  as  well  as  a 
thoroughly  trained  physician.  But  the  man  who  has  undergone 
such  training  begins  to  practise  too  late  in  life.  He  is  too  often 
stale  from  overtraining,  and  has  lost  all  enthusiasm.  Because  of 
this  staleness  and  lack  of  enthusiasm.  President  Hadley  of  Yale, 
some  years  ago,  rejected  the  proposition  to  exact  the  A.B.  degree 
from  students  wishing  to  enter  Medicine. 

John  Locke,  known  to  students  by  his  Essay  on  the  Under- 
standing, was  a  physician.  He  says  ''nicely  to  observe  the  his- 
tory of  diseases  in  all  their  changes  and  circumstances  is  a  work 
of  time,  accurateness,  attention  and  judgment,  and  wherein,  if 
men,  through  prepossession  or  obstinacy,  mistake,  they  may  be 
convinced  of  their  error  by  unerring  nature  and  matter  of  fact." 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  one-time  professor  of  Anatomy  in  Har- 
vard University,  had  as  medical  principles  ''not  to  take 
authority  when  I  can  have  facts ;  not  to  guess  when  I  can 
know."  The  first  essential  in  the  education  of  a  physician  is 
the  training  of  his  power  of  observation ;  the  second,  the  capacity 
to  reason  correctly  from  the  facts  obtained  by  observation.  To 
the  medical  student  one  is  often  tempted  to  quote,  "Having  eyes 
ye  see  not,  having  ears  ye  hear  not."  He  must  learn  to  see.  to 
hear,  to  feel — to  see,  often  while  appearing  not  to  see — to  see 
only  what  is  really  present;  inaccuracy  or  imagination  must 
not  add  to  nor  take  away  from;  to  be  so  sure  of  what  he  has 
seen  that  his  confidence  is  unshaken  by  the  denial  of  its  exist- 
ence. He  must  learn  to  hear  with  equal  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness, e.g.,  the  heart-beats  60  to  70  times  a  minute;  to  each  beat 
there  are  two  sounds;  to  assign  them  to  their  proper  position 
before  or  after  the  basic  sounds.  That  his  touch  may  bring 
healing,  he  must  educate  it.  To  the  educated  touch — tactus 
eruditus — are  revealed  secrets  which  the  eye  cannot  see  nor  the 
ear  hear. 
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His  observations  must  be  recorded  with  exactness.  He  must 
not  omit  anything,  overlook  anything.  His  words  must  be  so 
well  chosen  that  any  observer  shall,  from  the  description  given, 
be  able  to  recognize  the  condition. 

HowTver  accurate  his  observations,  however  precise  his 
records,  the  student  will  make  but  a  poor  practitioner  unless  he 
has  the  reasoning  faculty.  From  the  phenomena  observed  he 
must  reason  as  to  their  cause,  diagnosis,  the  probable  outcome, 
prognosis,  and  Avhat  measures  shall  be  taken  to  aid  nature  to 
overcome  them — treatment. 

The  physician,  more  than  any  other  professional  man,  leads 
a  solitary  life.  His  vocation  maroons  him  in  the  very  heart  of 
a  busy  world;  comrades  are  denied  him.  Weary  of  the  follies 
and  fancies  of  patients,  spent  with  fatigue  and  anxieties,  he 
must  minister  to  both  body  and  mind,  give  sympathy  and  con- 
solation, yet  keep  sweetness  and  light  in  his  own  soul.  The 
purely  intellectual  is  often  his  only  solace.  The  more  culture 
he  has,  the  more  resources  within  himself. 

Aside  from  its  cultural  possibilities,  a  course  in  Arts,  in  so 
far  as  it  educates  the  powers  of  observation  and  leads  to  quick 
and  correct  decision,  is  of  value  in  medicine. 

The  study  of  the  modern  languages — German,  French,  Italian 
— gives  quite  as  much  and  as  good  mental  training  as  that  of 
the  classics ;  has  the  advantage  of  opening  up  the  storehouses  of 
modern  scientific  medicine,  and  of  enabling  one  to  deal  with 
persons  of  those  nationalities.  German  has  enabled  me  to  learn 
enough  Polish  to  get  along  with  patients  of  that  tongue.  I  have 
been  unable  to  do  my  whole  duty  to  a  Macedonian  and  a  Bul- 
garian because  we  had  no  language  in  common.  A  little  Yiddish 
has  often  served  me  well. 

Sydenham,  the  father  of  scientific  medicine,  wrote  to  Jenner, 
the  discoverer  of  vaccination,  discussing  some  medical  questions. 
Jenner,  answering  him,  said,  "Why  reason?  Why  not  try?'' 
In  that  sentence  you  have  the  keynote  to  modern  medicine.  All 
its  advances  have  been  made  by  ''Why  not  try?"  A  science 
must  be  experimental  before  it  can  be  exact.  The  natural  sci- 
ences, chemistry  and  biology,  form  the  groundwork  of  medicine, 
introduce  the  student  to  experiment,  train  him  to  observe  and 
to  think.     A  knowledge  of    physics — statics,    dynamics,  hydro- 
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statics,  optics,  acoustics,  electricity,  X-ray — is  essential  to  an 
understanding  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Without 
it,  physical  diagnosis  is  a  sealed  book. 

This  question  of  the  value  of  a  course  in  Arts  to  a  physician 
is  one  of  the  problems  of  medical  education.  Medical  education 
is  in  the  process  of  evolution.  Many  of  us  can  look  back  on  the 
long,  successful  resistance  offered  to  the  sciences  being  regarded 
as  university  subjects  in  an  Arts  course.  The  departments  of 
literature,  language,  philosophy,  etc.,  were  wont  to  assume  the 
air  of  ''we  are  the  people  and  culture  abides  only  with  us." 
That  day  is  past.  The  sciences  stand  on  the  same  academic 
footing  as  the  humanities.  Chemistry,  biology,  botany  (bacteri- 
ology), physiology,  physics  are  indispensable  portions  of  the 
first  two  years  in  Medicine.  If  cultural  in  an  Arts  course,  are 
they  less  so  in  Medicine? 

I  believe  that  an  Arts  course  is  of  the  greatest  possible  value 
all  through  life  to  a  physician.  There  is  not  a  single  branch  of 
knowledge,  whether  part  of  an  Arts  course  or  not,  which  will 
not,  some  time  or  other,  prove  of  use  to  him. 

The  danger  is  that  he  may  be  too  old  when  he  commences  the 
practice  of  Medicine. 


THE  AUTUMN  LEAVES. 

FRANCIS  OWEN,    '07. 

O,  GOLDEN-TINTED  Autumn,  Wealth  of  beauty, 

Is  thine,  the  hoarded  beauty  of  a  summer's 

Verdance,  and  all  that  Nature's  Art  can  add 

Of  loveliness !    The  blooms  of  spring  are  wearied 

By  the  very  excess  of  their  fulsome  life, 

And  now  upon  the  eve  of  closing  sleep 

They  don  their  brightest  raiments,  gently  smile 

Their  sweetest  smile,  and  fade  away  into 

The  Eternity  of  Nature,  unmindful 

Of  the  future :  this  high  happiness  attained : — 

A  deathless  grace  imparted  to  the  world 

Through  their  brief  lives.     O,  golden-winged  fairies 

Of  the  fall,  flit  and  fly  from  tree  to  tree, 

Like  sportive  elves  by  moonlight,  scattering  dews, 

And  whispering  artful  tales  of  luring  love 

To  the  sleeping  flowers;  breathe  your  gilded  blessing 

On  the  leaves,  and  soft  caress  them 

With  the  tips  of  your  bright  pinions;  weave 

A  woof  of  countless  shades  and  tints  with  threads 

Of  young  Spring's  pride;  and  when  the  ripened  offspring 

Of  the  year  fall  and  flutter  to  their  last  long  sleep, 

Sing  a  soothing  song  to  still  their  grief; 

Waft  them  gently  downwards  when  the  early  sun 

Streams  thru  the  trees  in  verging  lines  of  light 

Like  vapoury  arrows;  their  motley  colors 

Spread  'mong  the  shriveled  shells  of  last  year's 

Wind-blown  foliage,  where  the  countless  crystals 

Of  the  early  frost  may  whiten  them  with  hoar, 

Turned  for  a  moment  into  flashing  pearls 

By  the  beams  of  the  morning  sun. 

When  strong  winds  blow  and  bluster  angrily, 

Whirling  away  the  victims  of  their  wrath. 
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And  driving  them  into  secret  nooks  and  crannies, 

When  the  feet  of  the  passers-by  drag  idly 

Through  the  heaps  of  wasted  forms,  stirring  up 

Reproachful  sounds,  like  strains  of  funeral  gloom 

For  their  dying  hours;  then,  oh  then,  ye  stricken  emblems 

Of  a  passing  beauty,  fix  your  latest  thoughts 

Upon  the  joy  that  was,  upon  the  smile 

That  view  in  sweetness  with  the  honied  blooms, 

Upon  the  music  of  your  dances,  soft 

And  soothing,  mourning  not  the  general  doom, 

But  calmly  swoon  away  in  sleep's  oblivion. 


The  Christmas  Candles. 

BY  CANADIENNE. 

TALL  and  white  were  the  Christmas  candles  as  they  stood  on 
the  hig'h  mantel.  The  candlesticks  were  old  and  somewhat 
battered,  for  they  had  been  the  pride  of  a  farm-house  parlor 
m^any  years  ago.  Yet  they  shone  with  a  golden  gleam,  since  they 
were  treasured  by  the  great  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  first 
placed,  them  above  the  fire-place,  and  their  clumsiness  was 
esteemd  a  dignity  by  those  to  whose  lot  they  had  fallen. 

The  small  upward  blaze  sent  a  glow  into  the  far  corners,  and 
the  fire-light  flickered  on  polished  floor  and  crimson  walls.  The 
ribboned  holly  wreaths  wore  the  colors  of  Christmas,  while  the 
white  berries  of  the  mistletoe  spray  nestled  beneath  the  more 
brilliant  cluster.  The  Christmas  candles  sent  up  a  brig*hter  blaze 
as  Dorothy  came  slowly  across  the  gleaming  floor,  for  the  holly- 
berries  were  not  brighter  than  Dorothy's  cheeks,  the  roses  in  the 
old  blue  bowl  were  not  sweeter  than  the  fragrance  of  Dorothy's 
smile. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Dorothy  to  the  Christmas  candles,"  if  he 
will  soon  be  here. ' ' 

But  the  candles,  though  they  blazed  higher  than  ever  in  their 
excitement,  could  tell  her  nothing  of  his  coming,  the  blazing  logs 
in  the  fire-place,  which  were  young  branches  when  Dorothy's 
grandfather  was  a  boy,  merely  glowed  into  fairy  palaces  or 
forests  of  scarlet  vistas. 

Suddenly  there  came  the  jingle  of  bells  across  the  snow  and 
Dorothy's  cheeks  grew  brighter  as  the  jingle  ceased  and  the 
sound  of  crisp  footsteps  came  up  the  walk,  towards  the  old  hall 
door.  But  she  hardly  turned  her  head  from  the  flame  of  the 
candles,  as  she  gave  her  hand  to  Kenneth  of  the  Eager  Counten- 
ance. 

''  Have  you  had  a  Merry  Christmas?"  asked  Kenneth  of  the 
white-clad  girl. 

"  The  merriest  you  could  imagine — ^with  everything  I  wanted.'* 
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*'  Everything?"  'he  said  in  reproach. 

' '  All  that  one  could  wish  for, ' '  was  the  sweet  response. 

' '  Wouldn 't  you — ^wouldn  't  you  like  a  heart  ? ' ' 

''  I  shouldn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  at  all,"  laughed 
Dorothy,  as  she  slowly  receded  from  the  blaze. 

The  young  m^an  stared  at  the  Christmas  candles,  at  the  mock- 
ing fire-light  and  then  at  the  retreating  maiden.  But  there  was 
a  white  gleam  in  the  wreath  which  hung  above  her  dark  brown 
hair,  a  gleam  which  beckoned — ^the  lure  of  the  mistletoe,  which 
outshone  the  candles. 


"  You  cannot  send  back  a  present,"  he  said,  five  minutes  later. 
And  the  Christmas  fire  winked  gayly  across  the  hearth,  while 
the  Christmas  candles  sputtered  in  glee. 


THE  CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT.* 

MERCY  E.   M'cULLOUGH. 

Without — grey  skies  and  chilling  winds. 

Dead  leaves  that  scattered  fiy; 
Within — bright  faces,  laughter  low, 

A  hearth-fire  dancing  high. 

With  softened  hearts  we  read  the  tale  ' 

Of  the  blest  Baby's  birth, 
W^hose  coming  brought  love,  joy  and  peace. 

Good-will  to  all  on  earth. 

In  thought  we  visit  all  our  friends, 
Old  friends,  beloved  and  true, 

Too  seldom  seen,  yet  ever  dear — 
God's  blessing  rest  on  you! 


*We  wish  to  make  a  correction  and  an  apology  to  the  author  of  this 
poem.  We  referred  to  her  in  November  Acta  as  Miss  McCuHouRh,  whereas 
we  should  have  given  her  proper  recognition  as  Mrs.  McCullough,  nee  Miss 


The  Various  Schools  of  Socialist  Thought. 

BY   WILLIAM    RESTELLE    SHIER. 

SOCIALISTS,  all  kinds  of  Socialists,  Utopian  Socialists 
scientific  Socialists,  Christian  Socialists,  state  Socialists, 
Fabian  Socialists,  and  revolutionary  Socialists,  such  a 
variety  is  certainly  confusing  to  those  who  have  only  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  movement.  But  a  little  enquiry  into 
the  subject  reveals  the  fact  that  all  Socialists  stand  for  the  same 
thing,  namely,  the  collective  ownership  of  the  principal  means 
of  production,  distribution  and  exchange.  They  differ  only 
in  their  methods  of  approaching  the  subject  and  in  the  manner 
of  carrying  out  their  program.  What  the  nature  of  these  dif- 
ferences is  this  article  shall  try  to  make  plain. 

The  Utopian  Socialist  is  an  inventor  pure  and  simple.  He 
has  a  scheme  which  he  wants  society  to  adopt.  A  keen  critic 
of  the  brutalities,  contradictions  and  injustices  of  modern  civi- 
lization, he  rejects  it  as  entirely  bad,  and  seeks  to  substitute 
in  its  stead  a  society  based  upon  more  rational  principles.  He 
would  replace  competition  by  co-operation,  the  private  ow^ner- 
ship  of  the  means  of  life  by  common  ownership  of  the  means 
of  life,  the  anarchy  of  production  by  a  well-organized  system 
of  industry.  Hence,  he  draws  up  a  plan,  cut  and  dried  and 
arranged  in  all  its  details,  of  a  new  social  order,  in  which  these 
principles  are  applied;  and  trusts  to  the  goodness  of  humanity, 
to  its  sense  of  equity,  to  its  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  to  its 
reason,  to  fall  in  with  his  project  as  soon  as  it  learns  about  it. 
Such  dreamers  were  numerous  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  to-day  one  comes  across  them  only  in  the  histories 
of  Socialist  thought. 

The  scientific  Socialist,  unlike  his  Utopian  brother,  is  not  an 
artist.  He  does  not  paint  pretty  pictures  of  the  future.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  he  even  depicts  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
co-operative  commonwealth  which  is  to  be.  He  is  concerned, 
not  with   schemes,   but   with   tendencies.     He   does   not   believe 
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that  societies  can  be  made  and  re-made  over  at  will.  He  under- 
stands that  society  is  an  organism,  subject  to  all  the  laws  of 
growth  that  govern  other  organisms.  Hence  he  delves  into 
history  in  order  to  reveal  the  forces  of  social  evolution.  He 
studies  political  economy  for  a  like  reason.  He  makes  use  of 
the  scientific  method,  accumulates  the  facts,  groups  them,  com- 
pares them,  and  from  them  draws  his  inductions.  He  says  that 
society  is  reorganizing  itself,  slowly  but  surely,  even  unconsci- 
ously, upon  a  Socialistic  basis.  For  him.  Socialism  is  a  growth, 
not  a  scheme.  It  cannot  be  superimposed  upon  society  from 
without;  it  must  develop  from  within.  It  strikes  its  roots,  not 
in  the  brain  of  man,  but  in  the  inexorable  laws  of  social 
evolution. 

The  Christian  Socialist  approaches  the  subject  from  an 
ethical  standpoint.  He  is  a  Socialist  because  he  believes  that 
Socialism  is  Christianity  applied  to  our  industrial  institutions, 
because  he  believes  that  Socialism  will  mean  the  realization  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  He  holds  competition  and  the  taking 
of  profits  to  be  morally  wrong,  co-operation  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  according  to  services  performed  to  be  morally 
right. 

Between  the  Fabians  and  the  revolutionists  there  is  consider- 
able difference  over  tactics.  The  Fabians  hope  to  realize  their 
ideal  by  a  process  of  reform ;  that  is,  by  appealing  to  the  senti- 
ments and  enlightened  self-interest  of  the  class  in  power.  Hence 
their  propaganda  is  conducted  chiefly  among  the  well-to-do. 
They  seek  to  capture  the  old  parties  by  permeating  them  with 
their  principles.  They  do  not  advocate  independent  political 
action,  nor  do  they  talk  much  of  class-consciousness.  They 
expect,  too,  that  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  Socialism 
will  be  very  slow;  that  it  will  be  accomplished  by  carrying  first 
one  reform,  then  another.  Their  efforts  are  therefore  directed 
mainly  toward  securing  old-age  pensions,  workmen's  compen- 
sation acts,  government  employment  of  the  unemployed,  factory 
legislation,  equal  suffrage,  pure  food  laws,  abolition  of  child 
labor,  a  reduction  of  the  working  day,  feeding  of  school  children, 
the  extension  of  public  ownership  and  many  other  measures  of 
a  remedial  and  democratic  character. 

The  revolutionists,  on  the  contrary,  insist  that  the  only  im- 
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portant  step  in  the  direction  of  Socialism  is  the  conquest  of 
the  governing  powers  by  the  proletariat.  Once  the  working 
class  is  in  the  saddle,  they  say,  all  else  will  follow.  Though  in 
Parliament  they  work  for  the  various  reforms  advocated  by  the 
Fabians,  they  lay  no  stress  whatever  on  them  in  their  propa- 
ganda. From  the  propertied  classes,  they  expect  little  else  than 
opposition.  Consequently,  their  appeal  is  to  those  ''who  have 
nothing  but  their  chains  to  lose,  and  a  world  to  gain."  They 
hope  to  carry  out  their  program,  not  by  winning  the  good-will 
of  the  capitalists,  but  by  fighting  them.  Some  emphasize  the 
need  of  political  action,  others  of  industrial  organization.  In 
America,  Great  Britain  and  most  European  countries,  the  former 
method  is  most  employed;  that  is,  participation  in  elections. 
In  some  countries,  however,  notably  Italy.  France  and  Spain, 
the  syndicalists  are  strong.  They  advocate  direct  action  through 
the  general  strike.  The  term  revolution  does  not  necessarily 
imply  violence.  The  use  of  physical  force  is  incidental,  not 
essential,  to  revolutions.  In  fact,  it  as  often  as  not  accompanies 
petty*  reforms  and  reactionary  measures.  The  term  simply 
signifies  the  transfer  of  governmental  power  from  a  hitherto 
dominant  to  a  hitherto  subject  class.  As  to  whether  such  a 
transfer  is  marred  by  assassinations,  street  riots  and  armed 
battles  is  entirely  beside  the  point.  The  great  majority  of  revo- 
lutionary Socialists  discountenance  such  means,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  immoral  as  because  they  are  inexpedient.  They 
hope  to  attain  their  ends  through  the  intelligent  use  of  the 
ballot.  They  also  anticipate  that  the  great  change  will  be  more 
or  less  rapid  in  character. 

''State  Socialism,"  says  Liebknecht,  "is  another  name  for 
state  capitalism.  It  is  public  ownership,  without  ownership  of 
the  government  by  the  w^orking  class.  It  is  not  democratic  in 
its  administration,  the  employees  having  no  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  enterprise.  Its  methods  are  those  that  obtain  in 
any  large  industrial  establishment;  and  the  proceeds  go,  not 
to  enrich  the  creators  of  wealth,  but  to  reduce  taxes  on  property. 

In  the  Socialist  press  one  frequently  finds  reference  to  prole- 
tarians, sentimentalists  and  intellectuals.  These  are  not  distinct 
schools  of  Socialist  thought,  but  simply  nicl^names  describing 
different  points  of  view.     The  proletarians  may  be  said  to  have 
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been  led  into  the  Socialist  movement  throngh  the  stomach,  the 
sentimentalists  through  the  heart,  the  intellectuals  through  the 
head.  The  first  lay  particular  emphasis  upon  the  economic 
motive,  upon  the  desire  for  security  of  employment,  for  a  shorter 
working  day,  for  better  food,  better  clothing  and  better  housing. 
The  second  are  moved  chiefly  by  humanitarian  impulses,  by  the 
desire  to  help  others,  by  sympathy  for  the  poverty-stricken,  by 
indignation  against  the  brutalities  and  injustices  of  modern  civi- 
lization. The  intellectuals  are  enamored  with  the  idea  of 
progress.  They  take  up  with  the  Socialist  philosophy  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  scientifically  correct.  Needless  to  say,  most 
Socialists  combine  within  themselves  all  three  viewpoints. 

The  revolutionists,  who  have  not  been  mentioned  in  this 
article,  may  be  classed  with  the  Fabians.  Several  years  ago, 
under  the  leadership  of  Bernstein,  they  were  a  considerable 
factor  in  the  German  Social-Democratic  movement,,  but  to-day 
their  influence  seems  to  be  dwindling.  They  differ  with  the 
Marxian  (or  revolutionary)  Socialists,  not  only  over  the  ques- 
tion of  tactics,  but  over  theory,  the  former,  of  course,  depending 
largely  on  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  divisions  into  which  the  move- 
ment is  split  up.  Socialism  is  growing  at  such  a  pace  that,  if 
nothing  happens  in  the  meantime  to  give  it  a  setback,  it  will 
be  the  dominant  j)ower  within  the  next  two  decades.  Hence 
the  importance  of  understanding  it  in  all  its  manifestations. 


Five  Days  in  Samoa. 

BY  F.   W.   O.   WERRY,    '97. 

WE  LEFT  Toronto  towards  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
March.  All  through  the  previous  night  heavy  snow  had 
fallen.  By  morning  this  was  accompanied  by  such  a 
gale  that  the  street  railway  systems  were  temporarily  paralysed. 
Trains  arriving  at  the  station  were  all  covered  with  Canada's 
winter  mantle.  Hockey  enthusiasts  were  living  in  the  excite- 
ment of  championship  matches,  while  skiis,  snowshoes,  tobog- 
gans and  skates  were  the  accompaniment  of  many  winter 
pleasures. 

In  sixteen  days  we  had  passed  through  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  and  were  crossing  the  equator.  What  a  change 
in  conditions.  For  days,  no  sight  of  land  or  other  ship  had 
crossed  the  full  circle  of  our  changing  horizon.  Our  winter 
furs  we  had  exchanged  for  summer  flannels;  cool  spots  on  the 
upper  deck  were  eagerly  sought  for,  while  cosy  lounging  chairs 
generously  contributed  to  our  relaxation.  Intense  tropical  heat 
had  relieved  us  of  our  Canadian  energy,  and  right  gladly  did  we 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  an  all-day  spell  of  inactivity.  On  our 
starboard,  porpoises  curved  their  backs,  as  they  frisked  through 
the  surface  of  the  water,  while  on  our  port  side,  silvery  flying 
fishes  skimmed  above  the  long,  unbroken  swells  that  told  of  a 
dying  storm.  Casting  its  elongated  reflection  upon  the  ocean's 
undulating  surface,  the  sun  quietly  settled  down  behind  the 
clear-cut  horizon.  Our  faithful  friend,  the  North  Star,  had 
disappeared  below  the  northern  waters,  while  the  long-looked - 
for  Sonthorn  Cross  was  well  up  in  the  southern  sky. 

On  the  morning  c  i*  the  nineteenth  day,  we  were  e.itering  the 
sheltered  nav;.l  slaricn  of  Pago-Pago,  a  landlocked  harbor  in 
the  Samoan  island  of  Tuituila.  Steaming  carefully  through  the 
rarrov^  opening  between  coral  reefs,  we  soon  droppu'l  anchor 
beyond  sight  of  the  broad  Pacific.  On  every  side  were  high, 
wood-clad  hills  that  shut  off  the  ocean 's  view,  and  breathed  forth 
their   aromas  of  cocoanut,    mangoes,    guava,   lime,    fruit    and 
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bananas.  Quite  early  we  were  aroused  from  our  slumbers,  and 
hurrying  into  our  clothes,  made  for  the  upper  deck.  Here  indeed 
was  a  revelation.  All  about  the  ship,  singing,  gesticulating,  and 
struggling  with  competitors,  were  a  half -hundred  Samoan  na- 
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tives.  Hither  they  had  gathered  for  the  purpose  of  disposing 
of  their  stock  of  shells,  cocoanuts,  native  mats,  flower  necklaces, 
corals,  and  other  curios.  These  the  tourist  may  purchase  at 
varying  prices,  according  to  supply  and  demand.  Some  of  the 
younger  natives  disport  themselves  in  the  warm  water,  and  dive 
for  nickels,  w^hich  they  encourage  the  generous  tourist  to  throw 
from  the  decks.  These  boys  are  expert  swimmers,  and  though 
the  coin  may  strike  the  surface  of  the  water  some  distance  from 
the  diver,  it  seldom  sinks  far,  for  while  the  silver  rocks  and 
settles,  the  boys  have  made  desperate  struggles  toward  the 
coveted  prize.  They  swim  under  water  with  their  eyes  wide 
open,  seldom  losing  sight  of  the  nickel  until  they  have  succeeded 
in  overtaking  it. 

Having  gone  through  the  regulation  ordeal  of  inspection  by 
health  and  custom  officer,  we  went  ashore.  Bare-headed,  brown- 
faced,  bare-footed,  muscular  men  greeted  us  with  a  welcome  that 
proved  to  be  as  sincere  as  it  was  originally  hearty.  ''Talofa" 
(love  to  you)  is  their  word  of  salutation,  and  with  this  greeting 
we  were  received  on  every  hand.  ''Have  cocoanut?"  said  one 
burly  fellow,  whose  naturally  dark,  shaggy  hair  had  been  lime- 
bleached  to  a  rich  brown.  "Yes,"  we  replied,  hesitatingly.  He 
immediately  began  to  climb  a  fifty-foot  cocoanut  tree.  In  fact, 
he  really  walked  up.  Embracing  the  trunk  of  the  tree  with 
his  arms,  he  pressed  the  sides  of  his  bare  feet  into  the  niches 
left  by  fallen  branches,  and  thereby,  step  by  step,  pushed  him- 
self to  the  top.  At  the  very  top  were  a  few  leaves,  underneath 
which  were  a  cluster  of  green  cocoanuts.  In  a  few  seconds  one 
of  these  came  tumbling  to  the  ground,  followed  by  a  quick 
descent  on  the  part  of  the  native  himself.  With  a  sharp  stone 
he  cut  away  the  outside  husk;  then,  with  a  clever,  quick  blow, 
he  broke  off  the  top  of  the  shell  and  presented  us  with  a  brim- 
ming half-pint  of  delicious  cocoanut  milk.  Our  host  watched  us 
\yith  delight  and  satisfaction,  for  w^e  were  nearly  equal  to  the 
whole  half-pint.  Then  he  said,  ''Come  in  hut.  Sit  on  mat." 
We  entered  a  mere  skeleton  of  a  building,  with  a  thatched 
roof  and  a  floor  of  sea  shore  gravel  and  coral,  covered  with  mats. 
Some  of  these  huts  are  works  of  art,  while  others  are  mere  ex- 
cuses for  shelter.  The  framework  is  taken  from  the  neighboring 
forest.     These  parts  are  fastened  together  at  the  joints,  and  at 
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the  corners,  by  twine,  which  the  native  ingeniously  manufac- 
tures from  the  long,  thread-like  fibre  of  the  cocoanut  husk.  The 
roof  is  thatched  with  cocoanut  leaves,  which  are  first  plaited 
by  weaving  the  long  leaves  of  one  branch  into  a  unit  thatch. 
These  units  they  apply  to  the  roof  skeleton  in  much  the  same 
manner  that  we  overlap  our  shingles.  Here,  again,  the  twine 
is  brought  into  use,  and  one  over  the  other  these  leaves  are  fast- 
ened to  each  other  and  to  the  rafters,  so  that  when  all  is  finished, 
a  very  neat  and  serviceable  covering  is  supplied  to  the  hut. 
During  the  day  the  sides  of  these  huts  are  all  open.  At  night, 
or  should  the  rain  beat  in,  during  the  day,  or  a  cold  wind  be 
blowing,  mat  curtains  are  let  down  the  sides  from  the  roof. 
These  mats,  as  well  as  those  which  cover  the  floor,  are  very  dear 
to  the  Samoan,  especially  those  which  have  been  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another  as  heirlooms.  They  are  plaited 
from  the  bark  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  in  order  to  give  therh 
design  and  variety  in  effect,  the  native  dyes  the  bark  by  using 
the  juice  of  various  herbs,  according  to  the  color  they  wish  to 
produce.  The  Samoan  spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time,  not  only 
at  night,  but  also  during  the  day,  loafing  upon  these  mats.  He 
is  essentially  a  lounger,  this  fact  being  no  doubt  largely  ac- 
counted for  by  the  intense  heat  and  by  the  immediate  supply, 
at  first  hand,  of  all  that  his  primitive  nature  demands.  Their 
only  furniture  is  a  bamboo  pole,  which  serves  as  a  pillow.  This 
pole  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  about  four  feet  long,  and 
is  supported  about  five  inches  above  the  ground.  The  natives 
rest  their  necks  upon  these  hard  pillows,  thereby  enabling  them 
to  preserve  the  arrangement  of  their  hair,  about  which  they 
are  usually  very  fastidious.  Holes  sunk  in  the  ground  serve 
as  fireplaces,  while  smoke  floats  about  the  hut  at  its  own  free 
will,  leaving  the  soot  to  settle  in  rich  brown  layers  upon  the 
rafters,  or  on  w^ar  clubs  that  perchance  may  hang  from  the  roof. 

The  gait  of  the  Samoan  is  peculiarly  striking.  Bare-legged, 
bare-chested,  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  back,  they  amble 
along  at  a  rapid  rate,  spurning,  as  it  were,  the  dust  beneath 
their  feet. 

On  festival  days  the  natives  prepare  a  peculiar  drink,  kava, 
from  the  yangona  or  kava  root.  Seated  in  a  circle,  with  hi- 
biscus flowers  coquettishly  stuck   in   their  hair,   maidens   were 
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selected  to  chew  the  root,  though  in  modern  times  it  is  grated. 
While  this  process  of  mastication  was  going  on,  the  company  sat 
round  and  sang  quaint  songs.  When  the  girls  had  prepared 
sufficient  root,  it  was  placed  into  a  large  bowl  and  cold  water 
poured  onto  the  brew.  This  was  then  strained  through  hibiscus 
fibre.  A  turbid,  yellowish  fluid  was  thus  produced,  in  taste 
somewhat  resembling  rhubarb  or  magnesia.  Cocoanut  shells, 
cut  in  half,  serve  as  cups.  The  chief  drinks  first,  and  while  he 
is  doing  so,  the  rest  stand  round,  sing  and  clap  their  hands. 


SAMOANS    PREPARING    KAVA. 


Then  they  all  drink  in  order  of  precedence.  The  beverage  is 
invigorating,  though  paralyzing  to  the  muscles  when  over-indulg- 
ence is  permitted.  The  cups,  after  long  usage,  become  beauti- 
fully polished  with  a  purplish  enamel  somewhat  like  the  bloom 
of  a  ripened  grape. 

Dancing  is  engaged  in  at  these  festivals.  Many  of  the  move- 
ments are  intricate,  and  the  rapidity  of  motion  and  flexibility 
of  their  bodies  is  simply  marvellous.  Every  muscle  is  exercised ; 
every  action  is  graceful,   for  practice  has   made   them  perfect 
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exponents  of  the  art.  Their  favorite  is  one  in  which  they  imi- 
tate the  gradual  flow  of  the  tide.  Forming  themselves  into  long 
ranks,  they  approach  silently.  After  awhile  these  lines  break 
up,  and,  bending  their  bodies  to  imitate  the  curling  waves,  they 
advance  more  and  more  rapidly.  Now  they  retreat,  now  they 
advance,  but  the  advance  is  more  than  the  retreat;  and  onward 
they  come.  Gradually  they  begin  to  jump  and  throw  their 
hands  over  their  heads  to  imitate  the  splashing  of  the  waves. 
Their  hair  begins  to  toss,  and  their  gaudy  costumes  flutter  in  the 
breeze,  while  they  themselves  imitate  the  murmuring  surf. 

To  a  foreigner,  the  custom  of  tattoing  is  interesting.  The 
association  between  a  man  and  his  tattoo  is  significant,  in  that 
he  adheres  to  the  custom  with  superstitious  respect.  With  the 
Samoan,  the  practice  has  a  religious  and  a  social  obligation,  as 
well  as  that  of  being  clannish.  When  a  youth  attains  to  the 
age  of  manhood,  he  gracefully  submits  to  this  painful  operation. 
His  lower  extremities,  from  the  hips  to  the  knees,  are  pricked 
with  a  sharpened  shell  of  fishbone.  Curious  designs  are  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  body  by  applying  suitable  pigments 
to  these  ingeniously  traced  cuttings.  Some  have  their  names  or 
their  initials  tattooed  on  their  forearm.  With  the  Samoan  there 
is  no  idea  of  tattooing  with  a  purpose  to  strike  terror  into  their 
enemies,  while  they  deny  any  association  with  cannibalism,  and 
scorn  the  idea  of  such  a  practice  as  much  as  our  own  civilized 
races  do. 

Going  back  into  history,  these  tattoo  markings  were  merely 
painted  on  the  faces,  and  were  intended  to  represent  the  images 
of  peculiar  totems.  Huts,  boats,  clubs,  and  trees  were  carved 
to  represent  similar  ideas.  The  savage  treats  his  respective 
totem  as  his  protector.  If  the  totem  be  an  animal,  he  never 
kills  it ;  should  the  totem  be  a  plant,  he  refrains  from  pulling  it 
up  or  cutting  it.  One  ancient  Samoan  clan  made  it  their  custom 
to  give  the  first  fruits  of  their  plantations  to  the  eel,  which  was 
their  totem.  Another  clan  carefully  kept  and  fed  pigeons.  The 
story  was  told  of  an  old  Samoan  who,  while  travelling  the 
woods,  found  a  dead  owl  in  his  pathway.  The  owl  being  his 
totem,  he  sat  down  and  wept,  at  the  same  time  beating  his  head 
with  stones.  Finally,  however,  he  buried  the  owl  with  as  much 
ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  a  native  brother. 
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After  spending  a  few  hours  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  these 
natives,  we  transferred  our  bagage  to  a  small  vessel,  bound  for 
the  Island  of  Upola,  some  seventy  miles  to  the  west. 

About  eleven  p.m.  we  found  the  cabin  allotted  to  us,  and 
turned  into  our  six-by-two  berth  for  the  night.  At  least  we 
hoped  for  as  much.  Soon  we  were  fast  asleep,  and  slept  for 
a  full  hour;  then  we  awoke.  The  heat  of  the  throbbing  engine 
had  added  to  the  already  overheated,  stuffy  cabin,  and  further 
sleep  was  out  of  the  question.  Finally,  we  decided  to  don  our 
clothes  and  resort  to  the  upper  deck.  Wandering  back  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  our  attention  was  drawn  to  the  foaming 
wake,  which  was  rendered  marvellously  luminous  by  phosphor- 
escent particles.  These  mysterious  atoms  glittered  and  flickered 
less  and  less  frequently  as  the  diverging  waves  rolled  far  back 
into  the  inky  darkness. 

About  daybreak  we  steamed  through  the  narrow  opening 
which  is  the  gateway  to  the  historical  harbor  of  Apia.  The  fresh 
water  streams  prevent  the  coral  from  closing  up  the  entrance, 
though  all  round  the  harbor  coral  reefs  limit  navigation  to  a 
very  small  area.  It  was  here  that  the  memorable  wreck  of  seven 
American  and  European  ships  occurred,  which  Stevenson  de- 
scribes in  his  Foot  Note  to  History. 

To  the  west  of  this  harbor  is  the  wind-swept,  narrow  Pen- 
insula of  Mulinuu,  backed  by  a  swamp  of  mangroves.  This  was 
once  the  home  of  the  Samoan  kings,  though  at  present  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Germans.  Here  were  natives,  and  here  we 
found  the  same  geniality  that  we  had  enjoyed  at  Tuituila.  Wan- 
dering along  the  shore,  we  passed  a  large  monument  erected 
to  the  memory  of  soldiers  who  had  lost  their  lives  in  the  struggle 
for  civilized  control  of  the  cocoanut  plantations.  Here  a  husky 
fellow  approached  us  with,  ''You  'Merican?  Yes.  Germans  no 
like  'Mericans.  'Mericans  no  like  Germans.  Samoans  like  Eng- 
lish. Germans'  gun  hurt  Samoan.  English  plenty  good  to 
Samoan.     No  more  English  now.     Samoan  plenty  sorry." 

Having  offered  us  cocoanut  milk  with  the  same  hearty  good- 
will, we  allowed  him  to  accompany  us  to  the  Village  of  Apia 
proper.  Here  we  registered  at  the  International  Hotel,  a  com- 
fortable frame  building,  situated  on  the  seashore,  and  then 
prepared  for  further  sight-seeing. 
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Our  new  friend  showed  us  through  numerous  huts,  similar 
to  the  ones  we  had  already  seen,  until  finally  he  introduced  us  to 
Ta'alolo,  who  had  been  Stevenson's  chief  cook.  ''You  know 
S'tlevens?  Read  of  him?  Bes  white  man  ever  come  Samoa. 
Like  see  S'tlevens'  house?    Me  plenty  like  go  with  you." 

We  wandered  through  the  main  street  of  Apia,  passing  the 
American  Consul's  house,  outside  of  which  a  native  Samoan  wa^ 
standing  guard  in  full  military  uniform.     Scattered  along  the 
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beach  were  a  few  remains  of  the  unfortunate  war  vessels, 
bleached  and  rotting  in  the  sun.  Crossing  the  mouth  of  the 
Eiver  Vaisingano,  we  passed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbor 
and  were  in  the  district  of  Matautu.  Lounging  natives  turned 
to  look  at  us,  and  frequently  added  their  friendly  greeting 
"Talofa. "  We  walked  to  the  outer  point  of  this  peninsula, 
where  stands  the  pilot  house  and  signal  post.  Thus  far  we  had 
almost  completed  the  circuit  of  the  harbor,  having  followed  the 
irregular  contour  of  a  large  horseshoe.  All  round  the  shore 
were  these  characteristic  native  huts,  with  their  sleepy,  dusky 
brown  inhabitants.  Civilization  has  done  something  to  encour- 
age habits  of  industry,  though  beyond  certain  limits,  we  found 
the  native  enjoying  his  semi-civilized  custom  of  a  hand-to-mouth 
manner  of  living.  What  else  could  we  expect?  Perpetual 
summer  calls  for  no  winter  supply  of  food  and  bodily  protec- 
tion. Of  fish  there  are  plenty ;  cocoanuts  overshadow  their 
modest  dwellings,  while  fruits  of  various  descriptions  flourish 
in  the  interior  with  little  or  no  cultivation.  Why  should  they 
make  roads  when  a  path  through  the  woods  was  quite  sufficient? 
Why  should  they  pay  taxes  when  they  preferred  to  rule  and 
be  ruled  according  to  their  own  primitive  customs  ?  Why  should 
they  don  civilized  clothes  when  the  heat  was  so  intense,  and 
their  morals  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  some  foreign  tradesman  ? 

''Like  see  S'tl evens'  house?"  our  guide  again  inquired.  Hav- 
ing given  our  consent,  we  retraced  our  steps  to  Apia,  and  from 
there  followed  the  road  three  miles  south  to  the  author's  home, 
Vailima. 

Soon  we  were  on  the  ''Road  of  the  Loving  Heart,"  or  "Ala 
Loto  Alofa,"  the  avenue  cut  out  and  graded  by  the  ]\Iataafa 
chiefs  in  gratitude  for  the  kindness  which  Stevenson  had  shown 
them  when  imprisoned  by  foreign  authorities.  Stevenson  had 
expressed  himself  as  believing  that  Mataafa  was  the  one  native 
in  Samoa  capable  of  administering  the  laws  necessary  to  free- 
dom and  prosperity.  A  strong  friendship  grew  up  between  these 
two  men,  adverse  though  their  nationalities  were,  and  this 
mutual  relationship  lasted  to  the  end. 

At  the  end  of  the  road  we  arrived  at  Stevenson's  home, 
Vailima,  a  large  two-storey  frame  building,  with  wide  verandahs 
running   across   the   whole    front.      Here     Tusitala     (Teller   of 
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Tales)  spent  the  last  three  years  of  his  life,  preferring  this  loca- 
tion to  other  islands  which  he  had  visited,  on  account  of  the 
indispensable  regularity  of  the  mails. 

About  sunset  we  scrambled  up  the  zig-zag  switchback  trail 
which  leads  the  tourist  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Vaea.  Originally,  this 
path  was  made  by  natives  for  the  funeral  procession  of  Steven- 
son. Some  nineteen  Europeans  and  sixty  Samoans  accompanied 
the  last  remains  of  Tusitala  to  the  grass-grown  plateau  at  the 
top  of  this  hill.  At  present  the  pathway  is  interrupted  by  fallen 
trees  and  stray  rocks,  which  render  the  ascent  very  difficult. 
From  the  top  one  has  a  beautiful  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Three  miles  to  the  north,  the  curling  waters  of  the 
Pacific  told  of  the  coral  strand  that  hems  in  the  harbor  of  Apia. 
Far  and  away  to  the  east  were  long  rows  of  cocoanut  trees  that 
told  of  plantation  after  plantation,  while  at  our  feet,  as  it  were, 
but  far  below,  flowed  the  five  tributaries  of  the  river  from  which 
Tusitala  took  the  name  Vailima  (Five  Waters).  Vailima  itself 
nestled  quietly  among  trees  and  shrubbery  on  the  other  side 
of  these  tributaries.  Our  view  to  the  south  was  shut  off  by  tall 
trees,  with  scarcely  a  leaf  stirring.  Absolute  quietness  reigned 
about  this  unique  solitary  cemetery.  What  a  beautiful  spot 
to  be  at  rest ! 

On  the  way  back  to  the  hotel  signs  of  a  coming  storm  began  to 
appear,  which,  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  had  developed 
into  a  genuine  tropical  downpour.  In  these  latitudes,  evapora- 
tion takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  air  soon  becomes  surcharged 
with  vapor,  and  when  these  vapor  clouds  come  in  contact  with 
a  cold  current  of  air,  the  rain  comes  pelting  down  in  'Svhite 
crystal  rods."  Fully  six  inches  of  rain  had  fallen  by  morning, 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  maximum  for  a  tropical  rainfall  for 
a  night. 

After  collecting  some  shells  and  other  curios,  w^e  bade  good- 
bye to  our  newly -made  friends,  and  were  rowed  over  the  coral 
to  the  ship,  which  soon  weighed  anchor,  and  passed  out  beyond 
the  fringing  reef. 

Toil  on !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock 

Who  build  in  the  tossing  and  treacherous  main ; 

Toil  on !  for  the  wisdom  of  man  ye  mock 
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With  your  sand-structures  and  domes  of  rock; 
Your  columns  the  fathomless  fountains  lave, 
And  your  arches  spring  up  to  the  crested  wave. 
Ye 're  a  puny  race,  thus  boldly  to  rear 
A  fabric  so  vast  in  a  realm  so  drear. 

But  why  do  you  plant,  'neath  the  billows  dark, 
The  wrecking  reef  for  the  gallant  bark? 
There  are  snares  enough  on  the  tented  fields, 
'Mid  the  blossomed  sweets  that  the  valley  yields 
There  are  serpents  ere  the  flowers  are  up ; 
There's  a  poison-drop  in  man's  purest  cup; 
There  are  foes  that  watch  for  his  cradle  breath, 
And  why  need  ye  sow  the  floods  with  death? 


''Ye  build;  ye  build;  but  ye  enter  not  in, 

Like  the  tribes  whom  the  desert  devoured  in  their  sin 

From  the  land  of  promise  ye  fade  and  die 

Ere  its  verdure  gleams  forth  on  your  weary  eye; 

As  the  kings  of  the  cloud-crowned  pyramid 

Their  noteless  bones  in  oblivion  hid. 

Ye  slumber  unmarked  'mid  the  desolate  main. 

While  the  wonder  and  pride  of  your  works  remain." 
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OCEANO  NOX. 

{Translated  from  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  Metre  of  the  Original.) 

Oh  !  the  many  mariners,  and  captains  of  the  sea, 
For  distant  waters  bound,  weighed  anchor  joyfully, 
And  now  sunk  in  the  depths,  beneath  the  dreary  sky! 
Numberless  they  are,  I  ween, — hard  and  dismal  fate! — 
In  the  deepest  depths,  when  no  moon  is  nigh, 
Who  are  gulfed  in  the  ocean,  blind,  insatiate! 

Oh!  the  many  cockswains,   too,   and  all  the  cockswain's  crew, 

Whose  lives  are  made  a  wreck,  savage  shores  to  strew! 

At  a  breath  their  frail  craft  was  scattered  o'er  the  waves. 

None  will  know  their  end, — ''Dead?     Yea,  drowned  at  sea.'^ 

Oh,  every  rolling  wave  is  freighted  grievously, 

Or  doth  roll  from  the  wreck,  w^hich  otherwhere  it  laves. 

None  who  know^  your  fate,  hapless  sailors  lost ! 

Perchance  afar  in  the  waste  of  heaving  waters  tossed. 

Bruising  your  blanched  faces  on  riving  reefs  unknown ! 

Ah,  me,  the  aged  folk,  who  dream  they  had  a  son. 

Who  wait,  who  watch,  who  die, — no  word,  no  message,  none; 

They  had  scanned  many  days  the  strand  forlorn  and  lone. 

Will  they  talk  of  you  at  times,  when  they  gather  round. 
On  old  anchors  seated;  though  jest  and  mirth  abound. 
Mingles  with  the  living  your  name  from  out  the  shade. 
Mid  laugh  and  mid  song,  mid  tales  of  perilous  tides. 
Mid  kisses  that  are  stolen  from  those  had  been  your  brides. 
While  ye  far  are  sleeping,  in  the  green  sea-wrack  laid? 

And  they  ask:    ''Where  are  they?     Are  they  kings  on  distant 

isle? 
And  we  relict  less  happy,  whom  harder  fates  beguile?" — 
At  length  your  memory,  too,  is  covered  in  a  shroud. 
Your  bodies  lost  at  sea,  from  speech  your  names  are  fled; 
For  Time,  o'er  every  pall,  a  blacker  pall  can  shed. 
And  o'er  the  cloudy  ocean  casts  Oblivion's  cloud. 
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And  soon  no  eye  can  conjure  e'en  your  vanished  form, — 
One  the  plough  engages,  one  the  sea  and  storm; 
Only  in  the  night,  when  the  tempest  rules  the  sky, 
Your  widowed  dames,  pale-faced,  worn  with  waiting  years. 
They  still  speak  of  you, — while  each  the  hearth-fire  stirs, 
In  her  heart,  too,  are  stirred  the  coals  that  never  die. 

And  when  at  length  the  tomb  hath  closed  their  aged  eyes. 

Not  the  name  of  you  abides;  no  humble  tombstone  lies 

O'er  your  tomb  in  the  chvirchyard,  which  hath  but  echoed  sound; 

Yea,  not  a  willow  bush  sheds  o'er  your  grave  its  leaf, 

Nor  is  there  chanted  o'er  you  any  dirge  of  grief, — 

Not  the  quaint  beggar-songs  that  on  a  bridge  resound. 

Oh !  where  are  those  sailors,  dark-foundered  in  the  deep ! 
Oh,  ye  waves,  what  a  sad,  secret  history  ye  keep ! 
Ye  waves  that  are  dreaded  by  mothers  on  their  knees ! 
This  your  muttered  story,  told  low,  by  wave  to  wave. 
And  this  the  hopeless  voices,  when  the  tides  engulf  each  cave, 
And  at  ev'n,  slow  crawling,  all  the  shingle  seize? 

C.  W.  Stanley. 
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A  Baby-Kissing*  Call. 

E.   J.    MOORE,    '07. 

Recommended  Especially  to  Theological  Aspirants. 


I. 

WITH  almost  a  bearable  "zip"  the  ball  came  cleanly  from 
the  scrimmage  and  into  the  hands  of  the  quarter.  An- 
other motion,  while  the  opposing  wings  came  bumping  against 
ours,  and  it  sailed  over,  just  far  enough  off  the  right  angle  to 
be  free  from  any  allegation  of  a  forward  pass,  and  stopped 
against  the  stomach  and  into  the  big,  caressing  hands  of  Billy 
Gray,  the  star  right  half. 

Already  in  motion,  the  ball  transferred  to  a  cosy  place  under 
one  arm,  the  big  fellow  started  off  down  field,  gathering  speed 
in  jumps,  like  a  frightened  bull  moose. 

The  outside  wing  made  a  dive  for  his  knees,  but  missed  on 
a  side  dodge  and  turned  head  and  heels  over.  A  light  half  tried 
it  five  yard?  further  on,  but  was  fended  off  with  scarcely  a 
resulting  stagger.  A  moment  later  the  ''full"  and  a  heavy  wing 
man  dove  at  once,  each  grabbed  a  leg  and  hung.  It  was  enough 
to  stop  a  traction  engine,  but,  though  checked.  Gray  waded  on, 
as  if  through  a  stiff  snowdrift,  his  encumbrances  dragging  be- 
hind, for  a  full  eight  yards,  and  was  only  stopped  when  the 
whole  team  seemingly  grabbed  him  round  the  neck,  tripped  him 
up,  pushed  him  over  and  sat  on  him.  Even  then  something 
heaved  in  the  human  pile  and  it  moved  forward  a  foot  or  so 
before  the  whistle  blew. 

''The  finest  thirty-yard  run  of  the  year,"  said  a  voice  behind 
me.     "Another  yard  and  he'd  been  over  the  line." 

The  two  girls  in  front  of  me  had  been  tense  with  excitement. 
Now  one  tossed  the  rug  off  her  knees  and,  jumping  up,  gave  a 
whoop  of  delight  that  made  everyone  in  the  grand  stand  within 
ten  rows  look  around  and  laugh. 

The  other  maiden  expressed  herself  in  satisfying  little  gurgles. 
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''Isn't  he  grand?  Wouldn't  it  just  make  you  love  him?  Isn't 
he  worth  knowing?     I'm  so  glad." 

The   0 team   gradually   unloaded   itself   from   off   the 

prostrate  Gray,  and,  jumping  up  like  a  child,  he  ran  over  to  his 
position  behind  the  already-forming  line,  looking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  young  prince  of  muscle  and  pluck,  in  spite  of  his 
muddy-  face  and  knee  pads. 

Then,  coming  back  with  the  wind  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
girls  in  front,  I  heard  something  really  interesting. 

''You  were  saying  Gray  was  over  at  the  house  the  other 
night,  Julie,"  prompted  the  irrepressible  maid  with  the  steamer 
rug. 

"Yes,"  responded  Julie,  confidentially.  "And  he  as  good  as 
proposed  to  me.  He's  awfully  awkward  about  such  things,  too, 
and  it  was  rather  hard.  I  've  been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  it 
since.  His  people  are  the  real  thing,  they  say,  in  some  town  up 
north.  His  father's  a  sort  of  lumber  king.  Steam  yacht  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  He  wants  me  to  go  up  next  sum- 
mer to  meet  his  mother,  but  I  don't  quite  know  what  to  do 
about  it." 


II. 

It  was  a  little  late  when  I  got  in  at  Dick's  that  evening  and, 
knowing  the  house  so  well,  I  slipped  upstairs,  laid  off  my  top- 
coat and  got  down  again  to  the  music  room  without  disturbing 
anyone.  I  never  believe  in  intruding  when  music  is  going  on, 
but  some  heavy,  ringing  chords  from  the  deep  bass  of  the  new 
Steinway  grand  tempted  me  beyond  the  usual,  and  I  managed 
to  slip  in  behind  some  palms,  through  the  drawing  room  arch, 
and  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  behind  a  big  settle  just  across 
from  the  piano. 

After  all  I  didn't  interrupt  in  the  slightest,  for  every  eye  and 
ear  were  on  the  young  man  and  the  instrument. 

He  had  gotten  started  on  that  Liszt  arrangement  of  the 
Tannhauser  theme  and  was  bringing  out  the  "brass"  of  an 
orchestra  on  the  middle  bass  as  if  the  piano  had  a  couple  of 
trombones  locked  up  somewhere  inside.  Then  he  got  into  the 
passionate  movement,  where  the  lower  treble  carries  the  peculiar 
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minor  air  in  octave  jumps  and  hundreds  of  rapid  arpeggios  down 
the  scale  from  the  upper  b  put  in  the  ''love  tones"  and  value 
the  thing  so  appealing. 

The  chap  was  a  genius.  He  made  one  hear  the  violas  and 
'cellos  of  an  orchestra  striving  against  one  another  as  if  in 
exquisite  pain,  and  the  ''love  tones,"  light,  but  appealing,  from 
the  violins,  pleading  intensely  for  something  undefined. 

The  spirit  of  the  player  went  into  the  music  and  it  gripped 
one.  I  could  see  tears  gathering  in  Marjorie's  eyes  as  she 
listened.  Even  light-hearted  old  Dick  sat  with  his  long  legs 
stretched  out  and  his  eyes  on  the  floor  as  if  he  were  reviewing 
the  sins  of  his  past  life. 

Nobody  said  much  when  he  finished.  They  began  to  look 
around  to  see  how  the  others  w^ere  taking  it.  I  caught  Dick's  eye 
and  he  broke  the  tension  by  jumping  up  in  his  hearty  way  to 
welcome  me. 

Marjory  said,  in  her  turn,  "There's  a  few  you'll  enjoy  meet- 
ing. Jack,"  and,  speaking  to  a  young  lady  behind  us,  "Julie, 
come  here.     I  want  my  brother  to  meet  you." 

My  mind  went  back  to  a  Rugby  game  a  little  over  a  year 
before,  when  Billy  Gray's  line  plunges  had  forced  excited 
breaths  from  a  maid  in  the  seat  in  front  of  me. 

It  w^as  the  same  Julie,  though  a  little  more  grown-up,  a  little 
more  dignified,  and  altogether  a  beauty,  in  a  modest  evening 
gown  of  some  simple  stuff  which  suited  one's  eye.  I  promptly 
sat  down  beside  her  as  the  young  man  at  the  piano  began  some- 
thing else. 

This  bit  was  new  to  me,  a  jolly  rolling  air  in  the  treble,  with 
sudden  little  runs  occurring  irregularly  in  the  bass  in  a  Avay 
that  made  you  think  of  waves  coming  with  a  smack  against  the 
side  of  a  schooner. 

"That's  one  of  his  own,"  Julie  volunteered,  seeing  my  puzzled 
look,  and  seemingly  with  her  old-time  confidence.  "He  calls  it 
a  sea-song.  Isn't  it  wonderful?  He  played  it  for  me  one  night 
after  he'd  come  home  from  a  cruise.  Did  you  ever  hear  such 
remarkable  reproduction  of  nature  in  music?" 

Later  on  I  met  the  young  man.  He  seemed  remarkably  sane, 
for  a  musical  genius,  and  struck  me  as  being  a  pretty  passable 
specimen  of  a  young  Canadian  with  a  big  future  ahead  of  him. 
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I  noticed,  though,  he  couldn't  keep  his  eyes  off  Julie.     That  is, 
when  he  wasn't  at  the  piano. 

Later  on,  too,  Marjorie  told  me  how  very  interested  he  was. 
That  he  was  to  go  to  Germany  in  the  spring  for  a  few  years' 
''finish,"  and  that  he  wanted  to  take  Julie  with  him.  Julie,  she 
said,  was  considering  the  matter. 


III. 

The  afternoon  hadn't  gone  well  in  the  office,  and  about  four 
I  took  the  tube  out  to  the  east  end  and  had  a  walk  along  the 
lake  shore.  Coming  back  I  struck  north  on  an  unfamiliar  road 
and,  unknowingly,  found  myself  in  the  mill  district.  Hurrying 
up  Main  Street  to  get  a  car  home  for  an  early  dinner,  I  met,  and 
was  surprised,  Marjorie. 

''What  under  the  sun  brings  you  down  here?"  I  queried 
when  she  came  up. 

"Me?     I'm  going  to  Julie's.    What  about  yourself?" 

"Julie's?" 

"Yes.  Don't  you  remember  her?  You  met  her  at  our 
musicale  last  winter,  and  I  thought  you  were  quite  interested. 
She  married  Charlie  Barclay,  of  '08,  three  months  ago.  He  has 
the  church  down  here.    Come  do-wn  with  me  and  see  them." 

I  hadn't  seen  Barclay  for  a  couple  of  years  and,  well,  Julie 
was,  I  must  confess,  an  added  feature. 

A  turn  around  a  corner  and  a  few  blocks  east  brought  us  to 
the  church,  easily  in  sight  of  the  country,  with  the  mills  to  the 
south  and  the  city  to  the  west.  Under  the  eaves  of  the  big  frame 
church  nestled  the  cosy  brick  parsonage. 

Julie  presented  quite  the  housewifely  appearance  when  she 
came  to  the  door  with  an  apron  over  her  gown.  "It's  good  of 
you,  Marjorie,"  was  her  welcome,  and  "I'm  glad  to  see  you,  as 
well,  Mr.  Carter.  Charlie  is  out  just  now  trying  to  cheer  up  a 
poor  old  woman  who's  laid  up  with  rheumatism,  but  he'll  be 
back  presently.     But  won't  you  stay  to  tea?" 

Julie  in  the  new  role  was  more  fascinating  than  ever,  so  I  was 
glad,  on  my  part,  to  accept.  Beside,  here  was  a  new  problem 
for  me,  something  intensely  interesting.  I  wanted  to  look  at  it 
from  several  sides. 
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I  had  known  Barclay  at  college  as  a  steady  enough  chap,  yet 
without  any  particular  brilliancy.  Most  of  us,  I  think,  regarded 
him  as  a  sort  of  commonplace  fellow.  Everybody  got  along  well 
with  him  and  liked  him  well  enough,  but  how  in  the  world  had 
he  persuaded  Julie,  with  all  her  other  opportunities,  to  come  out 
into  the  most  undesirable  part  of  the  city  and  share  his  lot  as 
the  meagerly-paid  pastor  of  a  poor  church?  It  was  surely  a 
problem. 

''Yes,  indeed  w^e're  happy,"  she  said,  after  we  got  settled 
down.  ''A  couple  of  the  big  churches  furnished  our  home  and 
with  what  I  brought  with  me  it 's  quite  passable,  isn  't  it  ? "  And 
indeed  it  was.  "But — "after  a  ring  was  heard — "excuse  me. 
You  see  I'm  my  own  maid." 

"The  people  down  here  seem  to  think  the  world  is  made  of 
old  clothes,"  she  said,  coming  back  a  moment  later.  "Of  course 
I  hav€  to  give  them  all  something.  I  just  handed  out  Charlie's 
fourth  best  trousers  to  a  little  girl  who  wanted  something  for 
her  little  brother  to  come  to  church  in.  They're  long  enough  to 
come  up  over  his  head,  but  they'll  fix  them  over  some  way." 

Then  "Charlie"  came  in.  The  fellow  was  different  as  pos- 
sible from  the  old  days.  He  had  an  air  of  confidence  and  fear- 
lessness which  I  hadn't  seen  before,  and  his  eyes  shone  with 
happiness.     "The  man's  heart's  in  his  work,"  I  said  to  myself. 

Charlie  went  to  the  'phone  about  three  times  during  the  meal. 
"Giving  counsel  to  my  people,"  he  explained,  in  excusing  him- 
self, and  then  ran  away  suddenly,  just  as  dessert  was  being 
served,  on  hearing  of  an  accident  at  the  mill. 

"It's  like  this  all  the  time,"  the  little  wife  remarked.  "I 
scarcely  have  him  to  myself  for  a  minute  at  a  time.  Sometimes 
I  go  with  him,  too,  into  the  dirtiest  places,  and  if  you'd  see  some 
of  the  babies  I've  kissed." 

I  thought  of  the  young  genius  at  Dick's  piano  and  the  way 
his  eyes  had  travelled  after  Julie  on  a  certain  evening  during 
the  winter  before. 

"I  love  it  all,  though,"  she  went  on,  after  a  moment,  "though 
often  and  often  I  cry  over  the  things  I  see  and  that  Charlie  tells 
me  of,  but,"  with  a  little  gesture  of  defiance,  "it's  life,  and 
God's  in  it." 
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''How  did  he  ever  manage  it?"  I  inquired  wonderingly  of 
Marjorie,  on  the  way  home. 

''He  didn't,"  after  a  moment's  thought.  "She  did  the  man- 
aging, if  anybody  did.  Barclay  used  to  call  on  her  father  to 
tell  him  something  of  the  work  he  was  trying  to  do.  Julie 
happened  to  be  in  a  couple  of  evenings,  and  got  interested.  The 
rest  followed  naturally,  though  she  told  me  she  practically  had 
to  open  his  eyes  for  him." 

"We  had  a  long  chat  over  it  a  few  weeks  ago,"  Marjorie  went 
on.  "Julie  says:  'I  wanted  to  do  something  worth  while.  I 
could  have  had  a  brownstone  house  and  a  private  car  with  Billy 
Gray.  I  might  have  had  court  presentations  and  diamond  tiaras 
with  Maurice  Burton.  But  something  in  me  kept  kicking  when 
I  thought  of  these.  I  wanted  to  do  something,  to  be  some- 
body.'" 

"And  she  is,"  I  broke  in  at  this  point.  " God  bless  her.  She's 
doing  something  mighty  worth  while. ' ' 

"She  said  she  heard  a  call,"  Marjorie  said  again,  "from  her 
higher  instincts." 

"And  just  as  clear  a  call,"  I  thought  to  myself,  "even  to  kiss 
the  dirty  babies,  as  ever  came  by  the  Almighty's  wireless  from 
heaven  to  earth." 


SALVAGE. 


Now  from  the  wreckage  I  arise 

And  free  my  eyes  from  brine, 
And  search  the  shore  that  near  me  lies 

For  stores  that  still  are  mine. 
The  sea  that  sucked  the  vessels  down, 

With  all  their  shining  freight, 
I  still  defy.     They  shall  not  drown 

My  soul's  untouched  estate  I 

— EHen  M.  H.  Gates,  in  "Harper's. 
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by  a  son  of  the  well-known  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.) 
The  Master — By  Irving  Bacheller.     (An  exciting  story  of  love 

and  intrigue  by  a  brotherhood;  a  fine  shoemaker.) 
Shovelhorns — By  Clarence  Hawkes. 
Physical  Training—By  Dr.  J.  W.  Barton,  Toronto.     1909.     Pp. 

156. 
Swimming— By  T.  W.  Sheffield.    Toronto.    1909.    Pp.  176. 

IN  the  Christmas  number  of  Acta  Victoriana  for  December, 
1897,  it  was  my  privilege  to  note  down  some  of  the  results 
of  some  studies  in  the  above  subject.  The  article  proved  timely, 
and  the  large  number  of  reprints  has  long  been  exhausted.  Since 
then,  in  collaboration  with  Mr.  Lawrence  Burpee  of  the  Free 
Library,    Ottawa,    I    published    a    bibliography    of    Canadian 
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(English)  fiction.  That  was  in  1904.  It  would  now  seem  fitting 
to  sum  up  what  has  been  done  in  the  years  from  1897  to  see  what 
progress,  if  any,  has  been  made,  and  in  what  directions. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  material  progress  made  by  our 
country  in  that  time,  and  we  do  not  now  require  any  great  gift 
to  be  able  to  make  the  sure  prophecy,  that  what  has  been  seen 
in  the  past  ten  years  is  but  a  small  earnest  of  what  will  take 
place  in  the  coming  decades.  All  this  is  certain.  But  has  this 
newer  Canadian  life  found  expression  in  a  '^Canadian"  litera- 
ture?    Have  we  such  a  thing? 

There  are  still  those  among  us  who  sniff  at  the  term,  and 
there  are  others,  some  it  is  hinted  near  to  the  trade,  who  are 
equally  contemptuous  towards  those  who  study  literature  and 
who  do  not  grow  enthusiastic  over  our  native  product. .  As  usual, 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  and  there  may  be  right  on 
both  sides.  The  better  way  is  to  reason  together  on  the  subject— 
What  is  a  ''national"  literature?  We  know,  when  we  read  a  fine 
French  poem,  drama  or  story,  that  we  are  not  studying  an  Eng- 
lish or  a  German  creation.  We  may  say  the  same  of  any  of  the 
old  world  well-defined  national  literatures  with  a  history 
behind  them.  Each  of  these  peoples  have  had  generations  in 
which  to  develop,  to  make  history,  to  evolve  national  ideals,  and 
all  these  in  greater  or  less  degree  will  be  reflected  in  their  litera- 
ture. Where  can  we  look  for  a  Canadian  literature  in  this 
sense  of  the  term  ?  Whether  English  or  French,  it  is  an  offshoot 
of  a  very  old  literature,  indigenous  to  quite  other  climes,  and 
multitudes  of  its  themes  and  manners  of  utterance  have  origin- 
ated across  the  seas. 

Spring,  not  a  very  attractive  season  in  Canada,  comes  to  other 
lands  as  wtII,  and  spring  poetry  is  universal  and  of  one  general 
type.  So  with  the  heats  of  summer,  fruits  of  autumn,  and 
snows  of  winter.  Nature  poetry  is  very  much  alike  all  the  world 
over,  unless  it  becomes  very  much  localized,  and  then  it  fails. 
And  so,  too,  human  hearts  are  wonderfully  akin,  or 

''The  colonel's  wife  and  Julie  0 'Grady 
Are  sisters  under  their  skins," 

with  the  result  that  he  who  knows  how  to  bring  the  music  out  of 
these  heartstrings,  be  it  sad  or  sweet,  must  strike  the  universal 
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chords  if  he  wishes  a  wide  audience.     The  classics  of  the  human 
family  find  universal  acceptance. 

But  most  literature  is  not  classic.  A  few  immortal  books  by 
Homer  still  delight  us,  even  in  English  dress.  Who  is  Homer 
and  how  much  did  he  write?  Not  all  we  have  from  him,  if  we 
have  all  he  wrote,  reaches  the  same  high  level.  Even  Homer 
nods  at  times.  And  we  know  that  many  of  the  creations  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  were  lost,  some  better  perhaps,  some  probably 
worse  than  what  we  have  now  from  their  hands.  Every  lover 
of  Horace  knows  that  many  of  his  lines  would  never  be  missed 
if  they  should  disappear,  for  they  smack  too  much  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  Rome  and  have  nothing  of  the  universal  in  them.  So  of 
Catullus,  where  we  have  to  pick  our  way  carefully  to  avoid  the 
dirt.  But  as  every  reader  knows,  no  writer  will  live  in  entirety 
though  he  may  not  wholly  die.  On  the  other  hand,  we  would 
gladly  know  more  of  some  periods  of  our  literature.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  period  between  Alfred  and  John  in  English  litera- 
ture. Doubtless  many  a  poet  sang  for  the  entertainment  or  the 
comforting  of  the  people  during  those  three  centuries  of  such 
mighty  import.  But  what  these  songs  were  we  know  not,  for 
they  are  most  unfortunately  lost.  In  these  latter  days,  however, 
we  run  no  such  risk.  ''Copy,  copy,  copy,"  is  a  very  insistent 
cry,  and  many  works  see  light  which  might  as  well,  indeed  far 
better,  have  been  turned  to  ashes.  Especially  is  this  true  since 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  now  we  have  such  a 
mass  of  literature  of  all  varieties  and  degrees  that  it  is  all  but 
impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  even  the  best. 

Now  it  is  the  best  alone  which  ought  really  to  concern  us,  and 
what  is  best  cannot  always  be  decided  at  once,  because  critics 
differ  very  much,  and  likewise  readers.  So  time  alone  can  settle 
the  question.  But  Dame  Fortune  is  always  at  work,  and  likewise 
friend  and  foe.  In  America  we  are  apt  to  be  carried  off  our 
feet  in  enthusiasm  over  huge  editions,  50,000,  100,000  and  more. 
But — look  over  the  big  sellers  of  the  past  ten  years  and  just 
note  how  many  are  "dead  and  gone."  Now  this  is  where  the 
''high  apostles  of  Literature"  are  to  be  called  in.  They  ought 
to  be  qualified  to  judge  of  what  is  good.  They  should  be  well 
versed  in  the  best  product  of  their  own  country,  which  means, 
for  a  Canadian,  well  acquainted  with  the  best  English  literature 
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of  all  periods.  Moreover,  in  these  days  of  world-unity,  it  is 
possible  to  know  the  best  of  other  literatures  as  well.  What  must 
result?  The  well-grounded  student  of  literature  comes  to  the 
discussion  of  any  particular  author  with  a  knowledge  founded 
on  the  study  of  the  best  works,  and  naturally  he  and  the  pub- 
lisher, who  in  most  cases  is  also  the  seller  of  his  own  wares, 
cannot  possibly  see  eye  to  eye.  Who  is  likely  to  be  right? 
Likely,  for  there  are  critics  who  look  backward  only,  and  they 
make  mistakes.  But  the  critics  who  are  alive,  in  touch  with  their 
day  and  generation,  and  who  have  a  forward  glance  as  well 
as  the  well-trained  historic  sense,  these  will  be  found  safe  guides. 

Here  a  possible  objection  may  be  made.  We  cannot  all  appre- 
ciate the  best,  nor  does  the  best  always  give  unalloyed  pleasure; 
it  requires  too  close  attention,  too  much  thought.  Quite  true. 
Therefore  there  are  all  grades  of  literature  for  all  grades  of 
readers,  and  even  for  the  same  reader  in  different  moods.  This 
brings  up  another  question,  which  is :  shall  an  author  write  down 
to  his  readers,  or  shall  he  strive  to  bring  them  up  to  a  higher 
level  ?  Or,  are  authors  only  the  product  of  a  number  of  readers, 
and  write  only  what  is  asked  for?  There  will  also  of  necessity- 
be  two  classes  of  historians  of  literature,  viz.,  the  compiler  of 
bibliographies,  and  the  well-trained  critic,  who  will  try  to  weigh 
the  merits  of  each  individual  work,  tentatively  assign  it  to  its 
class,  and  leave  the  rest  to  Father  Time.  The  task  would  be 
infinitely  easier,  and  the  net  result  far  more  correct,  if  every 
effort  of  every  budding,  creative  genius  were  printed  without 
expense  to  himself  by  a  benevolent  government,  or  an  endowed 
printing-press.  Self-  interest  would  then  be  largely  eliminated, 
advertising  would  be  unnecessary,  and  each  new  work  would 
quickly  find  its  true  level. 

Finally,  as  has  already  been  hinted,  Canadian  literature,  if 
such  exists,  is  an  offshoot  of  either  the  French  or  the  English. 
Moreover,  it  has  all  grown  up  within  the  nineteenth  century,  as 
has  already  been  shown  in  the  previous  article,  and  for  the  largCvSt 
part  within  the  last  half  of  that  century.  Can  any  reader  ex- 
pect national  literature  in  either  the  Provincial  or  the  Union 
periods?  Haliburton  was  a  disciple  of  Theodore  Hook  and  other 
English  writers,  and  Richardson  must  be  compared  with  Fenni- 
more  Cooper.     This  does  not  mean  that  these  two  gifted  early 
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Canadian  writers  are  imitators  only.  That  they  went  to  the 
same  school  as  the  others,  or  even  to  school  to  them,  is,  however, 
very  patent.  The  same  is  true  of  the  chief  writers  of  the  Union 
period — McLachlan,  Heavysege,  Sangster,  Kirby,  Lesperance 
and  De  Mille.  This  is  no  discredit.  "No  man  liveth  to  him- 
self." These  influences  must  come,  and  they  can  be  traced  in 
all  writers. 

With  Confederation  was  ushered  in  the  larger  Dominion  era, 
but  every  reader  knows  that  the  Canadian  idea  did  not  become 
very  prominent  until  about  the  close  of  last  century.  It  has 
since  developed  wonderfully,  but  along  with  it  has  grown  up 
the  Imperial  idea.  Can  the  National  and  the  Imperial  exist 
side  by  side?  Does  not  the  larger  tend  to  swallow  up  the 
smaller  ? 

Again,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  democratic  movement 
abroad  in  the  world.  We  see  it  in  the  struggle  of  Lords  and 
Commons  in  England;  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State 
in  France ;  in  the  movement  for  constitutional  government  in 
Germany  ;  in  the  work  and  growth  of  the  Duma  in  Russia ;  in  the 
Young  Turk  and  Young  Persian  movements.  Japan  is  a  sturdy 
new  Eastern  First  Power ;  China  is  awakening ;  India  is  restless ; 
Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  are  new  common- 
wealths. The  brotherhood  of  man  is,  more  than  ever  before,  an 
all-powerful  idea,  a  fascinating  dream.  There  may  be  insane 
rivalry  in  the  building  of  Dreadnoughts;  there  may  be  talk  of 
conscription  for  army  purposes,  but,  as  an  offset  to  these,  we 
have  the  International  Federation  of  Labor,  one  of  the  surest 
guarantees  for  peace  which  the  modern  world  possesses.  In 
all  these  questions  Canada  is  becoming  vitally,  very  vitally  in- 
terested. Labor  is  master  of  the  situation ;  our  commerce  is 
reaching  out  to  all  countries;  our  wealth  of  wood  and  plain,  of 
stream  and  lake,  of  mine  and  mountain,  is  attracting  thousands 
to  our  shores.  We  must  assimilate  them  and  impose  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideals  upon  them,  or  we  may  have  to  say,  as  has  been 
said  of  the  United  States,  all  that  we  have  in  common  with  Eng- 
land is  that  we  speak  a  language  akin  to  hers.  What  sort  of 
new  nation  will  be  found  in  this  country  at  the  end  of  the 
twentieth  century?  Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  depends 
also  the  answer  to  the  question  of  a  Canadian  literature,  and  of 
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what  nature  it  will  be.  Certain  it  is  that  Canada,  in  the  high- 
way between  East  and  West,  will  be  very  subject  to  outside  in- 
fluences, as  she  has  been  in  the  past.  If  a  mighty  young  nation 
should  grow  up,  with  the  highest  ideals  for  political,  social  and 
moral  well-being,  learning  lessons  from  the  past,  but  refusing  to 
be  trammeled  by  imported  institutions,  which  have  originated 
in  totally  different  environment,  and  therefore  are  unlikely  to 
be  suitable  for  us,  then  in  this  highly  favored  country  there  will 
grow  up  a  literature  which  will  give  voice  to  all  these  new  and 
improved  conditions,  to  our  fresh  outlook,  to  our  encouraging 
hopes,  and  that  literature  will  take  its  place,  worthily  and  justly, 
among  the  great  literatures  of  the  world. 

This  introduction  has  grown  lengthy.  It  owes  its  origin  to  my 
studies  of  Canadian  literature,  because  of  having  lectured  often 
and  of  having  heard  all  sorts  of  discussion  upon  the  subject. 
But  now  let  me  connect  the  remaining  part  of  this  article  with 
the  former  one.  In  looking  over  the  bibliography  of  1904,  and 
comparing  the  chief  names  with  those  in  the  article  of  1897,  we 
notice,  first,  that  poetry  has  fallen  into  great  disfavor.  Wilfrid 
Campbell  has  put  out  Beyond  the  Hills  of  Dream,  and  latterly 
published  two  volumes,  one  of  collected  poems,  and  the  other 
of  tragedies.  He  has  become  strongly  patriotic  and  Imperial, 
but  seems  now  to  have  gone  over  to  the  novel,  in  which  his  third 
venture  is  now  issuing  in  serial  form.  Campbell's  verse  is  good 
stuff,  and  it  is  a  pity  if  we  are  to  have  no  more  from  him.  Bliss 
Carman  has  collected  his  poems,  too,  The  Pipes  of  Pan.  Notable 
was  his  Coronation  Ode,  one  of  the  best  produced  at  that  time. 
He  is  a  word  master.  His  essays  also  are  interesting,  artistic 
and  suggestive.  Roberts  has  also  collected  his  verse,  but  his 
strength  is  in  the  animal  story,  in  which  he  is  a  pioneer,  and  one 
of  the  few  masters.  F.  G.  Scott  makes  the  fourth  to  issue  an 
edition  of  collected  poems,  and  some  good  work  is  among  them. 
Lampmann  was  unfortunately  cut  off  when  he  was  just  giving 
promise  of  becoming  a  grand  singer.  Of  those  who  have  come 
up  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen,  we  have  IMiss  Coleman,  whose 
first  book  gives  evidence  of  power;  Miss  Pickthall,  who  is  writ- 
ing splendid  stuff,  and  E.  W.  Thompson,  who.  after  long  silence, 
has,  by  way  of  exception,  turned  to  poetry,  and  published  a 
volume  of  excellent  verse.     But  the  striking  Canadian  success 
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of  this  century  in  poetry,  i.e.,  from  the  selling  standpoint,  is 
Robert  W.  Service,  whose  two  books,  Songs  of  a  Sourdough  and 
Ballads  of  a  Cheechako,  have  sold  wonderfully  well.  "The 
Canadian  Kipling"  is  the  title  given  him,  and  while  we  must 
always  be  on  our  guard  in  the  use  of  such  designations,  yet  no 
one  can  help  but  feel  that  his  master  is  the  Kipling  of  the  "De- 
partmental Ditties." 

When  we  turn  to  fiction  we  see  that  there  has  been  a  great 
increase  since  1897,  both  in  the  number  of  writers  and  in  the 
output.  Houses  of  Glass,  a  scientific  novel,  by  Dr.  Algie,  should 
be  far  better  known.  Robert  Barr  is  still  writing;  so  is  Mrs. 
Cotes,  but  in  neither  case  has  much  progress  been  made.  Gilbert 
Parker  has  produced  the  splendid  Right  of  Way  and  The 
Weavers,  but  his  works  are  uneven  in  quality,  and  Northern 
Lights  far  below  Pierre  and  His  People.  Miss  Dougall  has  been 
doing  good  work,  and  her  Summit  House  Mystery  {The  Earthly 
Purgatory)  is,  one  of  the  finest  detective  stories  written.  Her 
analysis  of  motives  is  capital.  Among  the  newer  women  novel- 
ists, we  must  rank  high  Miss  Jones,  of  Halifax,  Mrs.  Keays,  Miss 
Saunders,  Miss  Teskey,  Mrs.  McClung,  and  especially  Miss  L.  M. 
Montgomery,  whose  Anne  of  Green  Gahles  is  an  entirely  new 
kind  of  a  girl,  a  fresh,  wholesome  heroine,  with  a  boundless 
imagination,  bound  to  be  popular  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Miss 
Montgomery  has  struck  a  new  vein.  To  return  to  the  men.  New 
names  are  Eric  Bohn,  Albert  Carman,  Norman  Duncan,  with  his 
telling  Labrador  stories,  and  W.  A.  Eraser,  also  a  student  of 
Kipling,  whose  animal  stories  are  not  so  good  as  his  racing 
stories,  in  which  he  is  hard  to  beat.  J.  S.  Gale,  a  missionary, 
has  given  us  good  stories  of  Korea;  Frechette,  a  capital  sketch 
of  Christmas  in  French  Canada;  Hickman  wrote  a  good  story 
of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Shannon;  Basil  King  is  another  Eastern 
writer,  whose  books  are  good,  and  a  third  is  the  late  J.  M. 
Oxley,  who  made  a  specialty  of  boys'  stories.  The  humorist, 
S.  H.  Preston,  is  not  very  well  known,  nor  is  R.  L.  Richardson, 
who  has  written  at  least  two  novels.  Theodore  Roberts,  a 
younger  member  of  the  Roberts  family,  is  developing  strength; 
Miss  Saunders  has  become  noted  for  her  animal  stories,  one  of 
which.  Beautiful  Jo,  has  had  a  marvelous  sale,  and  Thompson- 
Seton  is  a  household  word.   Arthur  Stringer  has  been  a  distinct 
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disappointment,  because  he  has  descended  to  sensationalism  after 
having  given  such  splendid  promise  in  The  Silver  Poppy.  Two 
notable  names,  now  known  in  all  the  English  w^orld,  are  Ralph 
Connor,  who  has  long  held  first  place  in  point  of  success,  but  to 
my  mind  does  not  rank  so  high,  if  judged  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  One  cannot  help  having  very  grave  doubts  of  the- 
longevity  of  his  works,  and  so  also  of  those  of  Robert  E.  Knowles, 
whose  popularity  has  likewise  been  extraordinary.  To  sum  up, 
our  writers  have  become  numerous,  that  is,  if  we  name  them 
from  the  chance,  of  birth,  but  very  few  have  discovered  any  new 
themes  or  fresh  veins  unless  we  except  Miss  Montgomery,  Robert 
W.  Service,  the  Yukon  poet,  and  last  but  not  by  any  means  the 
least,  the  late  lamented  Dr.  W.  II.  Drummond,  the  ''Habitant" 
poet,  of  whose  work  we  may  all  be  so  justly  proud.  It  is  Cana- 
idan  through  and  through.  L.  E.  Horning. 


WITKOWSKI'S    NINETEENTH    CENTURY    GERMAN 

DRAMA. 

TRANSLATED  FROM   GERMAN  INTO  ENGLISH  BY  PROF.  L.   E.   HORNING. 

Professor  Witkowski's  sketch  of  nineteenth  century  drama 
throws  new  light  on  a  familiar  subject.  It  does  this  by  extending 
the  time-honored  ''historical"  survey  of  the  origin  and  sequence 
of  dramas  and  dramatic  types  to  considerations  which  the  liter- 
ary historian  usually  affects  to  despise,  namely,  the  effect  on 
dramas  and  dramatists  of  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  art; 
the  effect  of  increased  verisimilitude  in  stagecraft;  and,  most 
important  of  all,  the  effect  of  the  whims  of  that  monster  com- 
monly known  as  public  taste. 

This  original  viewpoint  is  more  naturally  assumed  in  Ger- 
many, where  theatres  are  ranked  with  picture  galleries,  public 
libraries,  and  museums,  as  educational  institutions  to  be  sup- 
ported by  state  taxes.  The  book  is  not  exactly  a  work  of  erudi- 
tion ;  it  does  not  befuddle  us  with  any  array  of  ponderous  foot- 
notes and  undigested  statistics;  it  is  not  pedantic;  it  is  illumin- 
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ating,  brightly  arranged  under  timely  headings,  smartly  para- 
graphed, and,  most  wonderful  of  all  for  a  German  monograph, 
it  is  provided  with  a  table  of  contents  and  an  index! 

Reading  Professor  Horning 's  translation,  one  notices  from  the 
first  that  it  lacks  the  dull,  spiritless  insipidity  of  the  formal 
translation,  and  that  it  smacks  of  a  decidedly  fresh,  English 
flavor.  By  referring  to  the  original,  one  learns  at  how  great 
pains  this  quality  has  been  secured.  German  idioms  are  matched 
by  English  idioms  of  equal  vigor.  On  page  20,  the  German 
uses  ihm  entgagentritt  to  convey  the  idea  of  swanlike  approach, 
the  sweet  influence  of  a  Juliet  upon  her  Romeo;  but  the  trans- 
lator, with  his  mind  stored  with  phrases  appropriate  to  the  down 
of  a  new  plant,  renders  this  closely  by  comes  into  his  ken. 
Schanerroman,  shuddery  story,  is  translated  penyiy -dreadful.  His 
coined  compound  words,  with  the  exception  of  art-view,  are 
clear  and  useful.  Sentences  have  been  recast  in  the  English 
style,  languishing  participles  made  live  and  self-assertive,  inde- 
pendent clauses  being  abased  to  secure  the  proper  logical  em- 
phasis. In  a  few  instances  where  this  is  not  done,  the  sentence 
reads  rather  unevenly.  On  page  27,  for  example,  "It  is  not  a 
question — of  revealing  former  events ;  on  the  contrary,  an  action 
developing  with  astonishing  rapidity,  compels  the  attention  of 
all,"  would  read  better,  ''an  action  develops,  compelling,  etc." 
But  it  would  be  ungracious  to  criticise  Professor  Horning  for 
not  always  giving  us  a  smug,  starchy  propriety,  when  he  so 
often  gives  us  something  better,  showing  us  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  feeling  of  independence  in  presence  of  the  numer- 
ous unreasonable  obiter  dicta  of  unscholarly  prudes  in  language. 

When  is  Professor  Horning 's  own  monograph  on  Canadian 
Literature  to  appear? 

C.  E.  Auger. 


<^  <^ 
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Magazine  Review. 

Outing. 

Commander  Peary  gives  this  month  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  four  routes  by  which  the  attempt  has  been  made 
to  reach  the  North  Pole.  The  four  routes  are  the  Behring  Strait, 
the  Franz  Josef,  the  Spitzbergen-East  Greenland,  and  the  Smith 
Sound  or  American.  The  four  names  most  eminently  eonnected 
with  these  four  routes  represent  four  nationalities,  American, 
English,  Norwegian  and  Italian. 

Mr.  Harry  Whitney's  article  on  Hunting  in  the  Arctic  is  well 
written  and  splendidly  illustrated.  He  vividly  describes  his 
travels  by  sledge  from  Armootok  across  Smith  Sound  towards 
Ellesmere  Land.  The  musk  ox,  which  were  brought  to  bay  by 
the  dogs,  Whitney  describes  as  the  most  peculiar  animals  he  has 
ever  seen.  Their  magnificent  heads  were  alone,  he  declares, 
trophies  well  worth  the  trip,  accomplished  with  such  hardships 
and  privations. 

Red  Book. 

The  Quinine  Quartet,  by  Rupert  Hughes,  tells  in  a  bright,  racy 
way  of  the  adventures  of  the  said  quartet,  an  automobile  and  its 
owner— and  a  girl.  The  latter 's  success  in  eoaxing  a  refractory 
car  to  go  after  it  had  been  given  up  as  hopeless  by  the  boys  is 
well  worth  reading  about. 

The  Woman  ^s  Home  Companion. 

Fiction  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  December  Woman's 
Home  Companion.  Among  many  good  tales  is  Far-away  Joh. 
whose  absentmindedness  has  happy  results.  The  Man  Who  Went 
to  Sleep  deals  cleverly  with  a  rather  unusual  situation.  The 
humor  of  llie  Christmas  Guest  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
pathos  of  The  Christmas  Present  Man.  Deserted  by  his  wife, 
Authority  Temple  turns  for  comfort  to  the  ''Kiddie" — ''I  kep' 
finding  out  things  about  him  too,  an'  that  kep'  me  some  occupied. 
I  rec'lect  one  whole  day  was  made  livable  by  my  noticin'  for  the 
first  time  the  back  o'  the  little  chap's  neck.  I'd  never  thought 
about  his  neck  bavin'  any  back  special.    But  it  did" — 
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The  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  contains 
some  very  bright  stories.  The  Mix-up  at  the  Christmas  Party 
describes  how  a  small  boy,  by  opportunely  getting  his  arm  broken, 
brings  about  harmony  out  of  discord.  There  is  a  distinctly 
pathetic  element  in  The  Christmas  Lady,  and  The  Little  Lady 
Who  Woiddn't  SpoU  Christmas  is  the  touching  story  of  a  girl's 
heroic  efforts  to  ward  off  death  in  order  that  her  friends  might 
be  spared  a  sad  Christmas. 

Cosmopolitan. 

In  Children  Who  Wdl  Be  Kings  we  have  some  highly  interest- 
ing stories  of  the  royal  youngsters  and  their  sayings  and  doings.- 
The  youthful  Emperor  of  China  and  the  Czarevitch  Alexis 
recently  received  as  toys  sixty  thousand  dollar  miniature  rail- 
roads. It  must  be  something  of  an  undertaking  to  select  their 
Christmas  presents. 

The  Century. 

The  ruins  of  Baalhec,  the  Town  of  the  Sun,  Mr.  Hichins 
describes  as  most  magnificent.  The  most  important  are  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  begun  by  the  Romans  in  the  first  century  after 
Christ.  The  Temple  of  Bacchus  is  considered  the  most  perfect 
ancient  building  in  Syria. 

Canada's  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police,  by  Agnes  Dean 
Cameron,  is  full  of  interest.  Numbering  scarcely  a  thousand 
their  beat  is  from  Hudson 's  Bay  to  the  Pacific  and  from  the  49th 
parallel  to  the  Arctic.  An  officer  is  not  an  exponent  of  the  law ; 
he  is  the  law  itself.  If  a  policeman  brings  in  a  prisoner  dead  he 
receives  three  months  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  but  if  he 
fails  to  make  the  capture  the  penalty  is  the  same. 

SCRIBNER^S. 

One  of  the  longest  and  most  important  articles  in  Scribner's 
is  the  third  instalment  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  African  Game  Trails. 
How  Christmas  Came  Into  England  is  a  beautiful  description  of 
the  transformation  of  the  old-time  Yuletide  through  the  coming 
of  the  ''Prince  of  Peace."  A  clever  and  amusing  story,  with  a 
strong  flavor  Woman's  Rights  about  it,  is  The  Carroll's  Formal 
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Garden.  Molly,  ' '  the  New  Woman  Rampant, ' '  has  all  the  '  old ' 
woman's  diplomacy  about  her,  and  manages  her  husband  to 
perfection. 

Harper's. 

Among  the  many  interesting  articles  in  Harper's  December 
numiber  we  note  especially  Mr.  Boyce's  Some  Reminiscences  of 
Charles  Darwin.  A  Hill-top  in  Paris  gives  a  very  entertaining 
description  of  Paris  as  viewed  from  the  Latin  quarter.  In  the 
realm  of  fiction  A  Local  Colorist  describes  very  amusingly 
Abigail  Jom  Kidder's  attempt  to  write  a  ''dialect"  story.  "Even 
Gran'  sir  Peckham,  more'n  eighty  year  old,  didn't  show  a  mite 
of  it.  I  talked  about  the  weather,  as  he  stood  at  the  gate  one 
time ;  asked  him  if  he  thought  it  would  be  a  nice  day  and  so  on. 
He  said  just  what  anybody  anywheres  that  had  took  notice  of  the 
clouds  would  say,  that  it  was  going  to  be  catchin'  weather  like 

the  day  afore Nobody  could  have  talked  sensibler 

nor  more  like  other  folks  nor  with  scurser  dialect." 

Pearson  ^s.  •         , 

The  treatment  of  the  insane  in  United  States  almshouses  is 
positively  inhuman,  if  w^e  are  to  believe  Arthur  P.  Herring  in 
The  Barbaric  Care  of  the  Insane.  He  declares  that  many  only 
temporarily  insane  are  made  permanently  so  by  the  treatment 
they  receive.  Many  are  forced  to  sleep  on  dirty  straw  and  live 
on  bread  and  water,  and  if  they  appear  dangerous  are  chained  in 
damp,  filthy  cellars  where  the  light  never  penetrates.  Truly 
here  is  an  extensive  field  for  reform. 

Everybody's. 

A  forcible  dissertation  upon  Woman's  Suffrage  by  Elizabeth 
Robins  forms  the  opening  article  of  the  December  issue  of  Every- 
body's  Magazine.  The  leading  story  by  Arthur  Stringer  When 
the  Bank  Moved,  is  the  tale  of  a  daring  New  York  robbery.  Two 
enlightening  articles  upon  conditions  in  New  York  are  Heroes  of 
the  Telegraph  Keys  and  The  Beast  and,  the  Jungle.  A  Graduated 
Daughter  returns  from  College  eager  to  educate  her  ignorant 
parents,  but  has  her  hopes  dashed  by  her  father's  unanswerable 
argument — "Words  that  git  into  the  dictionary  ain't  common 
talkin'  words  nohow." 


Men  and  Events. 

RT.-HON.  SIR  WILFRID  LAURIER,  G.C.M.G.,  P.O. 

CANADA'S  Prime  Minister  had  a  birthday  on  November  20. 
He  was  sixty-eight.  No  doubt  many  birthdays  were  cele- 
brated at  the  same  time,  but  all  didn't  receive  the  same  recogni- 
tion. There  is  only  one  Laurier.  Edward  VII,  King  of  the 
greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  sent  his  congratulations  to  the  first 
Minister  of  his  greatest  colony.    Why  did  he  do  it? 

Wilfrid  Laurier  was  born  at  St.  Lin,  Quebec,  November  20, 
1841.    His  early  education  was  received  at  a  mixed  school  in  his 
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native  parish  and  later  he  took  a  full  classical  course  at  L'As- 
somption  College.  In  1860  Laurier  began  the  study  of  law  in  the 
office  of  the  late  Hon.  R.  Laflamme,  Q.C.,  and  four  years  later 
obtained  the  degree  of  B.C.L.  from  McGill.  Twelve  years  later 
the  title  Queen's  Counsel  was  conferred  upon  him  in  recognition 
of  his  remarkable  ability  as  counsel,  in  both  civil  and  criminal 
cases. 

Laurier  entered  active  public  life  in  1871,  when  he  was 
returned  to  the  Quebec  Assembly  to  represent  Drummond  and 
Arthabaska.     Three  years  later  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
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same  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  age  of 
thirty-five  we  find  him  entering  the  Mackenzie  Administration 
as  Minister  of  Inland  Revenue.  When  the  Government  was 
defeated  Laurier  took  his  place  with  his  colleagues  to  the  left  of 
the  Speaker.  Eighteen  long  years  he  spent  in  Opposition,  won- 
dering no  doubt  if  he  should  ever  again  attain  the  ''seats  of  the 
mighty."  However,  perseverance  and  pluck  are  bound  to  be 
rewarded  and  in  1896  the  Liberals  came  into  power  with  Laurier 
at  their  head.  Since  then  Sir  Wilfrid  has  been  Prime  Minister, 
and  even  his  opponents  must  admit  that  his  regime  has  been  one 
of  which  Canadians  may  be  greatly  proud. 

Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  is  an  eloquent,  logical,  forceful  speaker. 
He  fully  understands  his  subject  and  always  presents  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  Under  his  administration  Canada  has  advanced 
rapidly  to  take  that  place  for  which  mature  has  so  well  fitted  her. 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  undoubtedly  the  strongest  man  in  Canada  to-day. 
He  has  been  recognized  in  Great  Britain  as  one  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  in  the  world,  and  the  wish  has  frequently  been  express- 
ed that  he  might  take  a  seat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 

Need  we  ask  now  why  the  King  sent  his  message?  Sir  Wil- 
frid's birthday  deserved  such  recognition. 

GOLD  WIN  SMITH. 

Goldwin  Smith  was  born  August  23,  1823,  at  Reading,  Eng. 
He  received  his  early  education  at  Eton  and  later  graduated  from 
Oxford  with  high  honors  in  classics.  In  1847  he  was  called  to 
the  Bar  at  Lincoln 's  Inn,  but  never  practised  law.  From  1858-66 
he  held  the  chair  of  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at 
Oxford.  Two  years  later  he  gave  lectures  on  English  Constitu- 
tional History  at  Cornell.  In  1871  he  came  to  Toronto  and  at 
once  took  a  prominent  part  in  literary  and  educational  circles, 
being  appointed  in  '74  to  the  Senate  of  Toronto  University.  He 
has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Nation,  Bystander,  Week 
and  Farmer's  Sun,  and  has  earned  for  himself  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  in  Canada,  and, 
some  think,  the  greatest  in  the  world.  He  has  said  himself  that 
he  is  by  preference  a  journalist,  and  his  writing  confirms  the 
accurary  of  this  statement.    There  is  a  journalistic  touch  even  in 
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his  ''Political  History  of  the  United  States,"  and  in  his  ''History 
of  the  United  Kingdom." 

The  declaration  that  Canada  on  account  of  her  geographical 
position  is  bound  to  merge  with  the  United  States  has  met  with 
much  disfavor.  Groldwin  Smith's  attitude  on  the  South  African 
war  and  on  Imperial  Defence  have  aroused  much  antagonism 
against  him.  But  no  matter  how  thoroughly  we  disagree  with 
him  we  must  not  cast  his  opinions  lightly  aside,  for  when  Goldwin 
Smith  thinks,  he  thinks  hard,  and  his  judgment  is  usually  of 
great  value.  It  takes  courage  to  make  known  opinions  such  as 
these  in  a  land  so  hostile  to  them,  and  we  must  give  him  credit 
where  credit  is  due. 

By  his  gentleness  and  kindly  spirit  Goldwin  Smith  has  won 
himself  many  friends,  and  his  brilliant  intellect  and  scholarly 
attainments  have  made  him  famous  throughout  the  land.  Now 
that  he  is  approaching  the  winter  of  life  old  quarrels  are  for- 
gotten, and  when  on  very  rare  occasions  he  appears  on  a  public 
platform  no  one  receives  a  heartier  welcome. 

THE  CEMENT  MERGER. 


Canada  is  rapidly  becoming  a  country  of  trusts  and  combines. 
The  last  thing  to  be  sprung  on  the  public  is  the  cement  merger. 
A  few  years  ago  the  use  of  cement  was  practically  unknown,  but 
lately  it  has  been  put  to  a  variety  of  employments  hitherto  un- 
dreamed of.  With  the  increased  demand  comes  the  combine  for 
control  of  the  output  and  regulation  of  price.  According  to  Mr. 
Rodolphe  Forget  the  price  is  to  be  $1.30  per  barrel  or  a  net  profit 
of  55c  per  barrel  for  the  merger.  Over  in  the  States  where  such 
combines  have  been  operating  long  enough  to  be  able  to  teach  us 
a  few  things  it  is  customary  to  capitalize  a  cement  company  at 
one  dollar  for  every  barrel  of  production.  The  estimated  pro- 
duction here  will  be  5,000,000  barrels.  The  capitalization  is 
$29,500,000.  Anyone  who  does  not  believe  that  Canadians  are 
rapidly  learning  the  methods  of  high  finance  is  in  a  position  to 
have  his  eyes  opened.  This  merger  is  worthy  of  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller. Unless  Mr.  Fielding  considerably  reduces  the  duty  on 
cement  the  public  will  be  called  upon  to  earn  dividends  upon  this 
capital  augmented  to  six  times  its  rightful  size.     Rather  a  pity 
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isn't  it  to  allow  business  sharks  to  hold  up  the  people  on  an  article 
of  such  ordinary  use?  It  looks  like  a  knockout  for  Edison's 
cement  houses. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

On  November  20th,  with  a  friend  to  act  as  a  moral  support, 
I  went  dow^n  to  Massey  Hall  to  hear  Mrs.  Pankhurst.  I  must 
confess  that  when  ]Mayor  Oliver  came  on  the  platform  I  looked 
about  for  a  person  of  fierce  countenance,  flying  hair  and  warlike 
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appearance,  with  bowie  knives  protruding  from  her  sleeves  and 
two  or  three  revolvers  at  her  belt.  Instead,  a  dignified,  graceful 
woman  appeared  and  one  instinctively  singled  her  out  from  all 
the  other  women  on  the  platform  as  the  speaker  of  the  evening. 
She  was  becomingly  gowned  and  did  not  appear  at  all  inclined 
to  annihilate  the  few  men  present.  Canada  has  a  few  really  good 
public  speakers  among  the  women,  but  Massey  Hall  has  never 
before  listened  to  one  of  the  gentler  sex,  so  eloquent,  so  forceful, 
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so  pleasing  and  withal  so  logical.  Her  gestures  were  graceful 
and  timely  and  her  whole  appearance  bespoke  one  quite  at  ease. 
The  Suffragette  leader  spoke  for  almost  two  hours,  and  during 
the  whole  time  that  large  audience  listened  in  silence,  except  when 
it  broke  out  in  volleys  of  applause. 

Mrs.  Pankhurst's  endeavor  was  to  give  a  glimpse  of  the  scenes 
being  enacted  in  the.  Motherland,  and  her  portrayal  was  intensely 
dramatic.  She  seemed  full  of  the  thought  that  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  hear  on  the  government  to  turn  its  attention  to  its 
obligations  to  womian  suffrage.  The  speaker  distinctly  stated  that 
the  Budget  was  simply  a  means  of  maintaining  the  Liberal  Party 
in  power,  and  seemed  to  think  that  the  giving  votes  to  women 
should  occupy  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  else.  While  I  do  not  for  a  moment  agree  with  her  attitude 
towards  the  Budget,  yet  I  can  understand  her  distrust  and,  shall 
I  say,  hatred  of  the  government  w^hich  had  disappointed  her  time 
and  again  when  she  seemed  on  the  verge  of  success. 

If  women  believe  that  no  other  argument  will  avail  and  that 
they  must  resort  to  force  they  should  be  prepared  to  expect  the 
treatment  which  would  be  meted  out  to  men.  Had  it  been  a 
man  who  struck  Winston  Churchill  over  the  head  with  a  whip  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  he  would  have  spent  the  next  few 
weeks  in  the  hospital.  If  women  resort  to  these  methods  why 
should  they  not  be  punched  and  beaten  in  the  same  way  a  man 
would  be.  It  would  be  far  better  to  leave  such  militant  opera- 
tions to  those  physically  strong,  for  in  a  combat  between  the 
sexes  the  women  are  sure  to  come  off  second  best.  The  tongue 
has  always  been  woman's  most  effective  weapon,  and  if  she  is 
wise  she  will  see  that  the  tongue  is  mightier  than  the  sword. 
True,  the  cause  of  woman  suffrage  is  more  before  the  public  than 
it  was  two  years  ago.  But  is  it  more  favorably  regarded?  In 
Canada  at  least  the  Militant  Suffragettes  are  regarded  with  dis- 
favor and  their  actions  are  almost  universally  condemned.  While 
many  are  in  favor  of  Woman  Suffrage,  Mrs.  Pankhurst  should 
not  leave  this  eountry  thinking  that  Canada  is  in  sympathy  with 
the  militant  method  of  endeavoring  to  obtain  votes  for  women. 
It  is  not. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor. 

To  THE  Editor  of  ' '  Acta  VictorianA  ' '  : 

Dear  Sir, — Last  year  the  student  body  reached  the  unanimous 
opinion  that  a  college  'phone  for  the  students  was  imperative. 
The  Union  Literary  Society,  eager  to  further  the  interests  of  the 
undergraduates,  waited  upon  the  faculty.  Apparently  the  main 
difficulty  was  one  of  finance — who  should  bear  the  burden  ?  The 
Registrar's  plan,  that  a  cent-slot  method,  similar  to  the  system 
at  University  College,  would  be  the  most  feasible,  was  endorsed 
by  a  good  majority  in  the  U.L.S.  Since  then  nothing  has  been 
done.  Doubtless  the  students  ceased  to  give  expression  to  their 
sentiments,  because  their  anticipation  appeared  to  grow  near 
realization.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  as  an  undergraduate,  I  feel  that 
to  remain  silent  upon  this  issue  would  indicate  a  lack  of  college 
spirit,  and  that  this  question  should  again  come  into  the  lime- 
light. 

At  this  late  date  of  the  year  the  student  realizes  the  import- 
ance of  every  hour  or  even  moment.  Time  is  beset  with  engage- 
ments which  the  student  can  vaguely  hope  to  fulfil,  and  when 
an  opportunity  is  at  hand  to  aid  in  the  alleviation  of  many  disa- 
bilities, why  do  we  still  procrastinate?  And  can  we  call  our 
facilities  adequate  when  we  lack  one  of  the  blessings  of  modern 
invention,  and,  without  being  covetous,  see  them  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  students  in  all  the  other  colleges  of  the  University? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  demands  are  supplied  by  the  'phone 
in  the  Athletic  Building.  But,  technically  speaking,  locker- 
holders  only  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  the  building,  while 
its  isolated  position  enhances  its  inadequateness.  Moreover,  the 
interests  of  the  Co-Eds.  would  be  neglected  if  this  were  called 
the  students'  'phone,  and  are  they  to  be  considered  a  disinter- 
ested minority? 

We  hope  this  demand  will  not  appear  to  have  a  selfish  motive, 
solely  to  please  those  who  are  accustomed  to  use  a  'phone,  but 
let  us  realize  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  undergraduate  and 
his  relation  with  the  College.     Acta  Board,  the  Y.M.C.A.  offi- 
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cers,  committees  of  the  Literary  Societies,  class  executives,  and 
the  Athletic  Union,  and  many  other  offices  filled  by  students 
acting  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  student  body,  require  a 
students'   'phone  within  the  College  walls. 

Shall  another  issue  of  Acta  appear    before    our    hopes    are 
realized?    If  so,  let  each  student  include  in  his  New  Year's  reso- 
lutions practical  and  ardent  support  for  a  students'  'phone. 
Yours  truly. 

An  Advocate. 


THE  SHEPHERD  WIND. 

When  hills  and  plains  are  powdered  white. 
And  bitter  cold  the  north  wind  blows. 

Upon  my  window  in  the  night 
A  fairy-garden  grows. 

Here  poppies  that  no  hand  hath  sown 
Bloom  white  as  foam  upon  the  sea, — 

And  elfin  bells  to  earth  unknown 
Hold  frost-bound  melody. 

And  here  are  blossoms  like  to  stars. 
Tangled  in  nets  of  silver  lace; — 

My  very  breath  their  beauty  mars 
Or  stirs  them  from  their  place. 

Perchance  the  echoes  of  old  songs 
Found  here  a  resting  place  at  last. 

With  drifting  perfume,  that  belongs 
To  roses  of  the  past. 

Or  all  the  moonbeams  that  were  lost 
On  vsummer  nights  the  world  forgets, 

May  here  be  prisoned  by  the  frost, 
With  souls  of  violets. 


Th(^  wind  doth  shepherd  many  things — 
And  when  the  nights  are  long  and  cold. 

Who  knows  how  strange  a  flock  he  brings 
All  safely  to  the  fold. 

ViRNA   S HEARD. 
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A  Christmas  Proposition. 


DON'T  suppose  the  world  is  ever  happier  than 
it  is  at  Christmas.  Not  even  those  g-lorious 
days  of  spring  when  the  first  sure  promise 
of  g-reen  fields  and  warm  sunshine  is  being 
breathed  into  the  air,  and  life  and  life's  joy 
bounds  within  us — not  even  those  days, 
wonderful  as  they  are,  can  make  the  world 
so  happy  as  at  the  Christmas-tide.  And  yet, 
how  hard  it  is  to  define  this  joy,  how  really 
impossible  to  describe  this  Christmas  spirit! 
That  elusive  intangible  something  that  creeps 
into  the  very  air  around  Xmas  time,  and  steals  into  the  hearts 
of  men,  and  breaks  forth  into  bright  faces,  and  happy  smiles, 
into  kind  words  and  unselfish  deeds — this  magic  atmosphere 
that  makes  it  so  easy  to  bring  a  laugh  or  a  song  to  our  lips — what 
shall  we  call  it?    It's  just  '^Christmas/'  isn't  it? 

But  no  matter  what  we  call  it,  what  a  difference  it  makes! 
"What  would  this  busy,  selfish  world  do  without  this  one  spot  of 
unselfishness,  of  leisure,  of  love  ?  How  bleak  and  cold  December 
would  be  if  Xmas  did  not  make  it  the  merriest  month  of  all  the 
twelve!     And  how  cold  and  barren  so  many  of  our  own  lives 
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would  be  itoo,  if,  at  this  time  of  times,  we  did  not  for  awhile 
forget  ourselves  in  the  glad  joy  of  giving — giving  because  there 
comes  to  us  the  memory  of  that  great  gift  of  which  the  angels 
sang. 

And  now  I  have  a  Christmas  proposition  before  I  'm  done.  Wc 
have  known  something  of  the  greatness  of  living  when  at  Christ- 
mas we  *have  given  our  gifts  and  our  smiles  and  our  glad  unsel- 
fishness— why  need  we  cease  to  give  these  things  when  Christmas 
goes?  Why  not  carry  the  spirt  of  Xmas  throughout  all  the 
year?  AVhat  a  difference  it  makes  to  us  and  to  the  world  just 
now — this  Xmas  spirit!  Yes,  and  therefore  why  is  it  that  it 
must  cease,  or  partly  cease  so  soon?  Isn't  it  really  the  Christ- 
mas spirit  of  goodwill,  of  cheerfulness,  of  gift  giving,  whether 
gifts  of  words  or  deeds  or  thoughts,  that  the  world  needs !  Yes, 
it  is.  And  so  it  is  worth  trying — this  dream  of  having  Christmas 
with  us  all  the  time.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  worth  more  than  we 
think.    Shall  we  see  ? 


THE  IMMORTAL  BOB. 

"  Men  may  come  and  men  may  go. 
But  I  go  on  forever." 

It  looks  as  if  the  "Bob"  has  safely  passed  one  more  crisis  in 
its  history,  and  has,  not  only  survived  well,  but  is  more  firmly 
established  than  ever.  The  vexed  question  concerning  this 
institution  seems  in  a  fair  way  toward  being  permanently  settled 
this  year.  The  legislation  of  last  spring,  whereby  the  election  of 
the  Committee  and  the  direct  control  of  the  "Bob"  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  was  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction ;  and  the  agreement  reached  this  year,  just  before 
the  "Bob,"  between  the  "Bob"  Committee  and  the  Society,  to 
the  effect  that  in  compensation  for  the  financial  hacking  in  the 
ease  of  a  deficit,  the  surplus  should  also  be  at  the  disposal  of  the 
"Lit,"  removes  some  additional  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement. 
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T'here  have  been  for  some  time  past  two  or  three  great  defects 
in  the  ''Boib"  which  its  friends  were  just  as  anxious  to  see 
remedied  as  its  foes  were  to  use  them  as  pretexts  for  abolishing' 
the  institution.  These  three  evils  were,  first,  the  introduction 
into  the  programme  of  very  many  objectionable  features,  and 
secondly,  the  tendency,  arising  from  a  practically  unlimited  con- 
trol of  large  funds,  towards  too  great  carelessness  and  too  great 
personal  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.  The  third 
recognized  drawback  was  the  danger  which  seemed  to  accompany 
the  ''Bob"  each  year  of  disorders  between  the  years  around  the 
halls,  and  which  the  college  authorities  rightly  looked  upon  with 
disapproval. 

But  the  remedy  seems  to  have  come.  In  fact,  this  last  evil 
appears  ito  be  curing  itself.  The  history  of  the  last  two  years 
indicates  that  the  tendency  is  strong  toward  transterrmg  any 
militant  operations  from  the  halls  to  the  campus,  and  the  usual 
policy  of  the  authorities  in  abstaining  from  interference  with 
these  friendly  "extra-mural"  set-to's  (unless  of  course  they 
threaten,  as  in  a  recent  case,  to  be  transferred  to  the  halls)  is 
one  which  commends  itself  to  almost  everyone  in  the  college. 

As  for  the  two  difficulties  mentioned  first,  the  Union  Literary 
Society  is  now  in  a  position  in  which  it  can  successfully  grapple 
with  them.  Its  control  over  the  material  which  goes  to  make 
up  the  programme  is  as  much  as  could  well  be  given  and  still 
retain  inventive  genius  in  the  committee,  and  as  for  the  financial 
problem,  there  is,  as  indicated  above,  every  sign  of  an  early  and 
satisfactory  adjustment. 

Thanks  to  the  eare  of  the  ''Bob"  Committee  of  this  last  year 
the  Literary  Society  has  in  its  hands  a  complete  financial  state- 
ment of  the  entertainment  duly  audited  and  found  correct.  This 
report  has  already  enabled  the  Society  to  act  intelligentl}^  in 
establishing  a  precedent  in  the  matter  of  souvenirs  to  the  Com- 
mittee (we  were  going  to  say  remuneration,  but  recollect  in  time 
that  committees  around  Victoria  do  not  receive  pay  for  their 
services),  and  which  will  later  guide  them  in  details  of  finance 
for  future  years,  such  as  the  entrance  fee,  etc. 

We  understand  that  at  an  early  date  in  the  new  year  the  final 
changes  in  the  "Bob"  constitution  will  be  made,  which  will  fix 
more  or  less  rigidly  the  entrance   fee,   will   give  the   Literary 
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Society  permanent  financial  control,  and  settle  in  a  general  way 
at  least  the  vexed  question  of  the  manner  and  amount  of  r:ecog- 
nition  due  the  Committee  for  their  services. 

When  that  is  done  we  feel  confident  that  the  immortal  ''Bob'' 
will  go  on  its  way  rejoicing,  to  fulfill  its  great  three-fold  purpose 
of  knocking  rough  corners  off  the  incoming  freshmen,  of  bringing 
into  both  the  first  and  second  years  more  true  class  spirit,  and 
of  providing  an  entertainment  of  real  fun  for  the  college  as  a 
whole. 

May  the  day  never  come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to  write 
' '  Requiesca^t  in  pace ' '  over  the  ashes  of  the  famous  ' '  Bob ! ' ' 


WHAT  THE  YEAR  HAS  BROUGHT. 

''  All  things  come  to  those  who  wait." 

If  there  is  anyone  who  doubts  the  truth  of  the  above  statement 
we  can  only  refer  him  to  the  happenings  around  Victoria  in  the 
past  twelvemonth,  and  particularly  in  the  present  term.  Never 
perhaps  have  so  many  long-looked-for  and  much  desired  events 
taken  place  as  have  recently  occurred.  We  waited  years  for  the 
new  library  and  now  we  can  look  out  and  see  its  walls  climbing 
higher  and  higher  day  by  day.  And  then  the  dream  (you  can 
only  call  it  that)  of  the  Mens'  Residence  which  seemed  so  far 
in  the  distance — it  too,  is  being  realized,  and  next  spring  will 
see  the  foundations  laid  and  the  work  begun.  And  last,  but  of 
course  not  least,  the  splendid  showing  in  sports  which  Victoria 
wished  to  see  for  so  long  is  this  year  attained,  and  we  have  two 
championships  already  ours  and  another  (in  alley)  in  sight  as 
we  go  to  press.  Surely  no  one  can  be  very  pess'imisitic  at  present, 
in  regard  to  the  progress  that  Victoria  is  making. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  much  of  the  advance  is 
made  possible  only  from  the  help  so  generously  given  by  our 
friends  outside  the  university,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  aim  of 
every  Victoj'ia  man  <bo  make  of  this  college  an  institution  which 
will  convince  everyone  that  we  make  good  use  of  the  assistance 
we  receive  and  are  thoroughly  worthy  of  eontiiuied  support.   The 
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athletic  victories,  however,  we  accomplished  ourselves,  and  we 
can  be  pardoned  if  we  are  a  little  proud  of  them. 

One  result  of  the  fulfillment  of  so  many  long  cherished  hopes 
is  to  put  new  vigor  into  some  other  aspirations.  We  really  believe 
that  some  day  we  shall  have  a  telephone,  and  some  individual 
cloak-room  lockers  and  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  (when  the 
athletic  society  becomes  a  little  richer),  besides  other  fond  dreams 
too  numerous  or  too  hazy  to  mention. 


OUR  CONTRIBUTORS. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking  those 
who  have  been  generous  enough  to  eontribute  to  our  columns  for 
this  Christmas  number,  Acta,  being  very  ambitious  around 
Christmas  time,  has  to  appeal  to  talent  for  assistance,  and  being 
also  very  poor  has  only  gratitude  to  give  in  return.  However, 
that  is  hearty,  and  is  here  tendered  with  a  full  recognition  of 
the  debt  we  owe. 


EDITORIALS-IN-BRIEF. 

We  have  an  idea  that  the  Inter-College  Debating  Shield  would 
look  very  well  on  our  sideboard  beside  the  other  silverware.  It 
may  get  there  too,  if  we  work  hard  enough. 

Everybody — the  ladies  especially — will  be  glad  to  know  that 
for  a  year  back  the  Union  Literary  Society  has  been  discussing 
the  question  of  a  deeent  walk  to  '  ^  Varsity ' '  on  an  average  of  once 
a  month.  However,  don't  let  this  news  keep  you  from  buying 
rubbers.    You'll  need  them. 

What  a  delightful  holiday  occupation  it  would  be  to  work  up 
something  for  one  of  the  competitions  while  home — say  a  story 
when  the  fire  burns  low  Christmas  eve,  or  an  essay  when  you  are 
in  that  reflective  mood  that  follows  Xmas  dinner.  And  then, 
when  you've  won  the  prize,  what  a  quiet  sense  of  comfort  you 
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will  have  in  feeling  that  you  are  right  in  line  around  Victoria  this 
year — in  the  way  of  winning  things,  you  know. 

Every  time  we  wander  into  the  Common  Rooms  and  see  the 
Athletic  Secretary  at  his  desk  we  break  the  tenth  commandment. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  very  suitable  Christmas  present  (even  if  we  did 
not  get  it  until  January)  for  the  ''Lit"  to  give  the  Acta  Board 
a  convenient  desk  for  the  alcove  in  the  hall.  Really,  we  would 
use  it  more  than  the  desk  downstairs  is.  But  then  we  forgot. 
You  can't  always  have  all  your  rich  neighbour  enjoys. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  ''Stroller"  in  Varsity  has 
taken  notice  to  our  remarks  in  regard  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  term  "Arts,"  and  has  thereby  brought  it  to  the  attention 
of  many  more  readers  than  Acta  could  hope  to  reach.  Also  we 
are  glad  that  he  agrees,  or  at  least  doesn't  disagree  with  our 
contentions.  With  these  two  things  gained  we  can  very  easily 
afford  to  ignore  any  attempts  at  sarcasm  that  he  thinks  necessary 
to  make. 


MISSIONARY 

REmous 


Woe  unto  You  Poor  !  * 

BY  ALBERT  D.  WATSON,    '83. 


EVERYBODY  nowadays  believes  we  must  prepare  to  fight. 
Even  the  representatives  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  think  so. 
Of  course,  Jesus  himself  never  encouraged  fighting,  but  he 's  dead. 
You  see,  he  wouldn't  fight,  so  he  was  killed,  and  that's  just  what 
will  happen  to  every  man  or  nation  that's  not  on  a  war  footing. 

Yes,  the  war  footing  is  the  proper  thing.  Our  commerce  is 
competitive,  that  is,  it 's  trade  war.  Even  the  church  is  the 
church  militant.  Think  of  the  crusades  and  the  struggles  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Now  the  principle  of  all  warfare  is,  "If  a  man  smite  you  one 
cheek,  smite  him  on  both."  He  deserves  it.  Besides,  you  can't 
live  if  you  don't.  Take  Jesus,  for  instance.  He  took  a  different 
view,  and  you  know  the  result.  He's  dead.  But  a  man  must 
live. 

Why,  it  sitands  to  reason.  Don't  we  make  tariffs  to  protect  our 
trade.  Well,  that's  war.  What  else  is  it?  Just  see  where  Eng- 
land is  landing  since  she  dropped  that  little  weapon  out  of  her 
trade  system.  See  what  they're  having  to  do  to  protect  their 
trade.  Why  they're  thinking  of  taxing  the  game  lands  and  the 
beer.  That'll  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  lords.  No,  nor  to  the 
publicans.  And  you  know  how  important  both  these  classes  are 
to  a  nation,  especially  to  England. 

Cobden  and  Bright  were  simple,  I  tell  you,  and  Gladstone  was 
as  simple  as  a  little  child.  So  would  we  be  if  we  were  not  to 
protect  our  trade.     Now  wouldn't  we?    Let  me  see.     Jesus  said 


♦Those  unacquainted  with  Dr.  Watson  might  possibly  misunderstand 
the  spirit  in  which  this  is  written,  but  those  who  know  him  will  see  in  it 
a  strong,  earnest  attempt,  possibly  with  the  help  of  a  few  exaggerations, 
to  combat  some  recognized  evils  of  the  present  day. — Editor. 
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something  about  becoming'  as  a  little  child.  I  don't  remember 
exactly  what  it  was,  but  those  who  do  remember  his  sayings  don't 
obey  them  much,  so  I  don 't  suppose  it  matters. 

How  could  a  man  ever  acquire  a  fortune  if  he  had  to  observe 
the  sermon  on  the  mount?  If  a  man  had  really  to  earn  the 
money,  he  could  never  get  rich.  No,  business  is  a  game.  The 
clever  ones  know  it.  The  knowing  ones — to  change  the  figure — 
talvc  the  public  in  on  the  ground  floor,  then  go  in  themselves  on 
the  underground  floor.  The  simple  publie  get  the  experience,  the 
knowing  ones  get  the  cash.  Of  course  not  all  business  is  like 
that,  but  generally  speaking,  business  is  business  and  commerce 
is  war. 

All  that  about  doing  as  you'd  be  done  by  is  quite  impracticable, 
so  is  the  idea  of  giving  full  value  for  all  you  receive.  That  part's 
the  other  fellow's  business.  It's  diamond  cut  diamond.  It's 
war.  Even  Jesus  didn't  believe  in  giving  as  good  as  one  gets  in 
some  ways.  I  don 't  remember  exactly,  but  it  was  something  about 
an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

I  know  a  fellow — I  think  he  was  a  labor  man,  or  a  socialist, 
or  an  anarchist,  or  something  of  that  sort,  who  said  that  no  man 
had  a  right  to  go  into  business  to  make  himself  rich.  Trade,  he 
said,  is  a  public  service,  and  no  man  has  a  right  to  a  larger  share 
of  it  than  he  has  actually  earned.  A  rich  man's  fortune  should 
go — so  he  thought — at  his  death  to  the  commonwealth  until  the 
laws  could  be  fixed  so  that  no  man  could  ever  get  a  million  into 
his  hands.  He  said  if  Jesus  had  worked  at  the  carpentering  for 
3,000  years  and  saved  a  dollar  a  day,  he  wouldn't  then  have  a 
million.  I  didn't  believe  him  so  I  figured  it  out,  but  I  found  he 
was  away  under  the  mark  by  190  years.  He  said  the  only  way 
to  get  rich  was  to  take  part  of  the  earnings  of  a  lot  of  other 
people,  or  a  part  of  the  common  heritage  of  the  people  and 
monopolize  it. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  any  civilized  nation  should  provide 
employment  for  all  the  people,  that  all  men  should  be  brothers, 
no  iimttci-  wliat  color.  Just  fancy  Negroes,  Zulus  and  Tartars 
foi*  hrolhers!     I  know  we  sing; 

^'  Men  should  brothers  be 
And  form  one  family," 
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and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the  hymn  book — it  may  be  in  the 
prayer  book  too  for  all  I  know — but  when  yon  pray  or  sing  words 
like  that,  they  don't  sound  so  silly.  Any  one  can  see  it's  out  of 
the  question. 

It  was  simply  frightful  the  lengths  he  went.  He  thought  the 
church  should  go  in  for  setting  things  right  in  the  world.  Why 
even  I  could  have  floored  him  on  that.  The  Bible  says  some- 
where, ' '  Be  not  conformed  to  this  world. "...  Maybe  that 
wouldn't  have  floored  him  either.  I  hardly  know  what  that 
means  exactly.  Anyway  he  said  the  way  some  men  acted  in  the 
world  drove  their  employees  out  of  the  church,  that  the  battle 
for  bread  was  getting  harder,  that  the  church  people  were  largely 
responsible  for  it,  and  that  materialism  w^ould  soon  drive  Christ 
out  of  the  church  too. 

But  I  guess  he  did  not  think  it  was  quite  as  bad  as  that 
(though,  even  if  it  were,  how  could  you  run  a  church  if  not  on 
business  principles?)  for  he  said  everything  was  tending  to  a 
better  state  of  things.  He  spoke  of  co-operation,  lower  tariffs, 
labor  unions,  public  ownership,  popular  control,  votes  for  women, 
even  the  church  was  falling  into  line  he  said,  for  there  was  talk  of 
church  union  too. 

He  took  the  part  of  the  oppressed  poor  as  he  called  them, 
quoted  some  words  of  Jesus  that  I  thought  he  never  uttered. 
They  were,  ''Woe  unto  you  rich"  and  ''Blessed  are  ye  poor." 
I  looked  them  up,  they  seemed  so  absurd,  but  they're  there.  I 
guess  the  critics  will  fix  that  all  right  though.  I  fancy  they'll 
find  that  it  should  be,  "Woe  unto  you  poor"  and  "Blessed  are 
ye  rich."  That  seems  more  likely  because  it's  more  true,  at 
least  it  appears  to  be. 

When  such  agitators  are  at  work,  it 's  good  that  we  can  depend 
upon  the  church  not  to  do  anything.  It's  always  trying  to  get 
people  not  to  do  things.  It  has  its  uses  though.  It  helps  a  fellow 
to  keep  up  appearances.  Then  it  takes  up  a  poor  fund  collection. 
It's  always  a  poor  fund.  Then  it  orders  a  temperance  sermon. 
Of  course  no  one  pays  any  attention  to  that,  but  votes  his  party 
every  time.  In  all  other  respects  the  church  pays  strict  atten- 
tion to  the  other  world.  It's  a  good  scheme.  It  keeps  the  poor 
from  getting  restless  about  their  conditions  here. 

What  is  wanted  more  than  anything  else  just  now  is  a  strong 
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military  to  keep  unruly  strikers  and  all  that  class  in  order.  The 
church  should  try  to  keep  the  poor  in  missions  by  themselves  as 
much  as  possible  where  they  will  be  most  contented.  That  might 
save  trouble  some  day.  Of  eourse  I  guess  the  church  does  its 
best  in  this  respect.  I  am  not  complaining.  I  hate  a  grumbler. 
I  think  the  church  is  doing  very  well.  I  notice  anyway  that 
all  the  well-to-do  move  away  from  where  the  poor  live.  That's 
right  and  scriptural  too.  It  says  somewhere,  ''Come  out  from 
among  them,  and  be  ye  separate. " 

I  could  tell  them  how  to  give  out-of-workers  constant  employ- 
ment. That's  easy,  but  pshaw,  that  class  isn't  worth  it.  There's 
too  much  fuss  made  over  the  poor.  Alms  pauperizes  people  and 
degrades  them.  Its  only  insulting  poor  to  give  them  alms. 
That's  been  my  opinion  ever  since  I  have  been  a  man  of  sub- 
stance. 

Of  course,  Jesus  went  in  for  helping  the  poor.  They  were  the 
people  he  was  most  interested  in.  He  denied  all  relationship 
with  those  who  do  not  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked  and 
show  kindness  to  the  unfortunate  who  are  down  and  out.  His 
whole  life  and  teaching  was  one  mighty  appeal  to  men  to  live  and 
die  for  one  another.  But  then  you  know,  a  man  cannot  do  that 
way  if  he  wants  to  have  a  good  time  and  make  himself  solid  and 
keep  in  the  swim,  at  least  not  under  present  conditions.  I  know 
it  sounds  fine,  but  how  does  it  work  out?  That's  the  question. 
You  see  the  way  it  worked  out  with  Jesus. 

That  socialist  fellow  said  that  if  a  man  was  a  genuine  Christian 
he  would  live  the  Christmas  spirit  all  the  year  round.  He 
thought  all  the  value  of  life  was  in  loving  and  caring  for  one 
another.  Now  nobody  could  keep  his  place  in  society  and 
associate  with  the  poor  on  equal  terms  under  present  conditions, 
so  if  the  church  wants  us  to  keep  the  commandments  of  Jesu;? 
it  will  have  to  go  in  for  a  new  order  of  things  where  the  only 
competition  is  a  rivalry  as  to  who  can  do  the  most  good  to  those 
who  need  it  the  most. 

Till  some  societary  system  is  provided  in  which  a  man  can 
live  without  exploiting  other  men,  some  system  in  which  a  man. 
pauper  or  millionaire,  I  care  not  which,  has  to  earn  his  living  or 
starve,  there's  not  much  use  expecting  the  people  to  be  any  better 
than  the  fox  and  the  wolf.     I  guess  Jesus  was  right  enough  in 
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thinking  a  man  could  have  the  Kingdom  of  God  wrthin  him  if  he 
was  willing  to  die  for  it,  but  you  can't  have  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  the  larger  societary  sense  till  you  make  the  life  of  the  com- 
munity a  common  interest,  take  the  tooth  and  claw  out  of  it,  take 
the  cunning  out  of  it,  and  leave  no  man  a  chance  to  do  or  to  undo 
his  neighbor. 

If  it's  right,  it  can  be  done,  and  till  it  is  done,  so  far  as  society 
is  concerned,  Jesus  is  dead,  and  woe  unto  the  poor.  But  pshaw, 
what's  the  use?    I'm  pretty  comfortable. 


A  Christmas  on  the  Road  in  China. 

BY  T.  E.  EGERTON  SHORE. 


MV  iH^eoUections  of  Christmas,  1908,  are  of  an  interesting 
though  not  very  festive  character.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
our  Overland  Tour  in  West  China.  We  had  carried  canned  pro- 
visions with  us  from  Hong  Kong,  which  were  usually  served  in 
palatable  form  by  our  excellent  Chinese  cook,  Yang  Sz;  but  I 
recall  that  on  Christmas  Day  it  was  inconvenient  to  get  at  our 
best  provisions,  and  we  experimented  on  some  cold  Chinese  ham, 
which  was  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  as  we  had  carried  it  for 
weeks.  I  was  quite  unable  to  partake  of  that  part  of  our  Christ- 
mas dinner,  but  made  up  on  peanuts  and  other  light  refreshments, 
suitable  to  the  climate  and  our  mode  of  travel.  In  the  evening, 
however,  we  had  a  treat  in  the  form  of  oyster  stew,  and  preserved 
fruit,  which  Mr.  Endicott  had  brought  with  him  from  Chengtu. 
The  oysters  were  of  the  canned  sort  of  course,  as  was  also  the 
milk  in  which  they  were  stewed,  but  to  us  in  that  remote  part  of 
the  world,  they  were  delicious. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  enjoyment  of  that  Christmas  did 
not  come  from  the  festive  side.  Nor  did  our  absence  far  fram 
home  and  friefids,  remind  us  except  pathetically,  of  the  happy 
associations,  which  hallow  our  Christmas  gatherings  at  home.  We 
had  only  been  in  one  foreigner's  home,  since  we  started  on  our 
overland  trip  four  weeks  before,  and  that  was  at  Yunnanfu,  from 
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which  we  had  now  travelled  fourteen  days  journey.  Three  days 
journey  more  would  bring  us  to  Ning  Yuen  Fu,  where  we  would 
be  in  the  home  of  our  American  friends,  the  Wellwoods.  They 
indeed  had  been  in  that  place  for  two  years,  without  any  sight  of 
white  man  until  two  came  from  the  north  a  few  days  before  we 
arrived.  It  was  indeed  a  lonely  part  of  the  world  in  which  to 
spend  Christmas.  Yet  it  was  worth  while  missing  for  once  the 
usual  festivities  of  Christmas  to  have  the  rare  and  interesting 
experiences  which  characterized  that  entire  overland  trip. 

For  four  weeks  we  had  now  been  travelling  through  a  country, 
where  railroads  and  carriages  and  all  vehicular  traffic  are  un- 
known. Chinese  coolies  are  the  sole  burden  bearers  of  men  and 
freight.  Travellers  are  conveyed  in  sedan  chairs,  carried  on  the 
shoulders  of  four  coolies.  This  leisurely  mode  of  travel 
nated  by  frequent  walking,  especially  up  the  mountain  paths, 
affords  ample  opportunity  of  viewing  the  ever-changing  landscape 
and  of  observing  the  curious  customs  of  the  people. 

Christmas  Day  was  spent  travelling  from  Behgoman  to  Yin- 
dinyin,  a  distance  of  80  li,  or  about  twenty-five  miles,  which 
occupied  ten  hours  of  the  day.  Behgowan  means  the  village  of 
the  white  fruit.  In  its  vicinity  we  found  coolies  carrying  the 
white  fruit  to  market.  We  invested  in  some  of  it,  and  found  that 
while  on  the  outside  it  resembled  a  large  orange,  on  the  inside  it 
was  like  a  white  turnip.  This  town  is  situated  in  the  famous 
iDjien  Chang  Valley,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  valleys 
in  all  China.  I  find  in  my  diary  notes  the  following:  "This 
day's  scenery  marked  the  highest  cultivation  yet.  We  crossed 
several,  high  ijiountains,  and  two  or  three  times  had  splendid 
panoramic  views.  One  of  them  suggested  to  me  the  term,  '  Ribbed 
and  vertebraed  mountains.'  The  most  beautiful  picture  of  the 
day,  and  one  of  the  best  of  the  trip,  was  that  approaching 
Behgowan.  A  river  ran  down  the  deep  valley,  and  many  water 
covered  or  cultivated  fields  were  arranged  before  us  in  convex, 
concave  or  spiral  curvatures.  The  mountains  showed  a  red  or 
mauve  soil  in  the  foreground,  and  a  soft  ochre  brown  in  the 
distance.  These  shades  were  beautifully  soft,  like  a  water-color 
painting  on  Chinese  silk.  The  colored  soil  was  made  even  more 
effective  by  the  sparse,  slim  trees  that  were  scattered  over  their 
slopes,  revealing  rather  than  hiding,  the  soft  toned  soil  beneath ; 
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and  also  by  the  ragged  streaks  of  green  which  marked  the  borders 
of  the  terraced  fields  on  the  slopes.  I  looked  in  every  direction, 
and  to  the  very  summit  of  these  mountains  the  soil  was  under 
cultivation.  J  doubt  if  there  was  an  uncultivated  acre  in  all  the 
panorama  for  miles  around.  As  usual,  there  were  here  and  there 
along  the  lower  line  of  the  stream,  little  clumps  of  trees,  bamboo 
and  palms,  which  marked  the  partly  hidden,  brown  adobie, 
thatched  roofed  houses  of  the  country  men. 

It  is  customary  when  travelling  in  Szechwan  to  travel  ten  li 
or  so  before  breakfast.  This  is  because  the  coolies  are  provided 
at  the  inns  only  with  supper  and  bed,  and  rice  is  not  cooked  for 
them  at  early  morning.  Accordingly,  at  Behgowan  we  fell  into 
line  with  this  custom;  and  on  Christmas  Day  at  7.00  a.m.  we 
entered  our  chairs  and  were  off.  When  we  had  gone  five  li  or 
so,  the  men  presumed  to  let  down  our  chairs  and  take  to  their 
own  breakfasts  at  a  wayside  inn,  where  no  breakfast  awaited  us. 
But  we  indignantly  required  them  to  continue  another  five  li, 
where  our  cook  had  told  them  he  would  have  breakfast  for  us. 

At  1.00  p.m.  we  reached  Mosoyin,  a  town  with  several  thousand 
people,  marketing  on  the  main  streets.  This  was  the  thickest 
crowd  we  had  yet  seei;!,  and  it  was  quite  difficult  to  push  our  way 
through,  although  our  soldier  escort  led  the  way,  and  our  chair 
men  poked  and  shoved  and  yelled  at  the  people.  Market  day  in 
a  crowded  town  has  features  all  its  own,  a  chaotic  crowd  of  all  the 
kinds  of  people  that  city,  village,  country  and  mountains  can 
produce,  each  person  or  group  blindly  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
their  own  interests,  selling  native  goods,  or  making  purchases, 
gossiping  with  friends  or  quarreling  with  enemies,  always  ob- 
livious of  what  is  going  on  around.  When  we  made  our  sudden 
appearance  in  their  midst,  the  crowd  seemed  dazed  at  the  in- 
trusion. Amazement  and  fear  alternated  with  laughter  and 
curiosity  as  the  people  first  shrank  from  us,  and  then  felt  our 
clothes,  and  studied  our  faces  and  actions.  Surely  nothing  in 
the  market  could  produce  the  sensation  that  the  foreigner  did. 
We  came  and  went  unharmed.  Everywhere  we  were  treated 
with  respect,  not  less  than  if  we  had  been  officials  of  high  rank 
in  their  land. 

As  I  think  of  those  crowds  of  Chinese  whom  we  met  on  that 
Christmas  Day  on  our  Overland  Tour  in  West  China,  I  am  re- 
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minded  that  the  angels  who  heralded  to  the  shepherds  at  Bethle- 
hem the  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  said  that  it  would  be,  ' '  To  all 
people."  The  Chinese  are  not  without  a  measure  of  ''Peace  and 
Good-will"  among  themselves,  as  compared  with  other  people. 
Amiability  of  temperament  and  hospitality  to  strangers  are 
characteristics  for  which  the  Chinese  are  worthy  of  all  honor. 
Nothing,  however,  in  their  religious  life  or  teaching  has  given  to 
them  a  knowledge  of  the  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  which 
has  come  to  the  world  through  the  advent  and  gospel  of  Jesus. 
This  alone  can  exalt  the  stupid  curiosity  of  the  Chinese  market 
crowd  into  the  enlightened  hope  of  a  people  knowing  God.  This 
alone  can  awake  them  from  their  sordid  materialism,  and  give 
them  a  vision  of  things  spiritual  and  eternal.  The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  will  make  the  Chinese  race  one  of  the  most  per- 
manent forces  for  good  in  the  world. 


THE  GREAT  MOMENT. 

NoMT  the  ox  waited  in  the  stall, 

Now  the  stars  waited  in  the  skies. 
For  that  strange  thing  which  should  befall 

Before  the  moon  should  rise. 

The  winds  about  forgot  to  blow, 

The  spark  to  gather  in  the  dew, 
The  cloud  above  forgot  to  flow 

Along  the  midnight's  blue. 

The  singer's  song  in  sweetness  hung 
Trembling  to  stillness ;  and.  as  well. 

Breathless  that  instant  lovers  clung; 
The  mother's  rapture  fell. 

The  shepherd  ceased  to  tell  his  flock, 
The  father  ceased  to  breathe  his  prayer. 

The  whole  world  felt  the  subtle  shock. 
The  portent  in  the  air. 

An  awful  hush,  from  shore  to  shore, 

In  lands  remote,  on  seas  forlorn. 
And  no  heart  beat  that  time  before 

The  Prince  of  Peace  was  born. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  in  "Thie  Century 


The  Story  of  the  Heart. 

TO  UNDERSTAND  the  adult  heart  in  man  and  other  mam- 
malia, one  must  know  its  history,  both  racial  and  indi- 
vidual. The  changes  from  the  simplest  from  in  the  lowest 
vertebrates  to  the  most  complex,  in  the  highest,  have  been  the 
response  to  the  increased  need  of  an  efficient  circulation.  The 
function  of  the  circulatory  system  is  twofold — to  distribute 
nutriment  and  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  to  take  away  the  waste 
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products.  This  postulates  an  intimate  connection  between  the 
circulatory  fluid  and  the  surrounding  medium  in  which  the 
animal  lives,  from  which  it  most  obtain  its  oxygen,  and  to  which 
it  must  give  up  its  waste  products.  Hence,  in  aquatic  verte- 
brates, we  see  the  gill  circulation.  In  amphibia,  which  live  in 
the  water  during  the  early  part  of  their  life  and  on  land  during 
the  latter  part,  we  see  the  gill  circulation  changing  to  a  king, 
or  pulmonary  circulation. 

In  the  simplest  vertebrates,  as  amphioxus,  the  circulation  is 
the  simplest  possible,  consisting  of  two  longitudinal  vessels.    The 
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one  is  dorsal,  the  other  ventral  to  the  intestine,  which  is  yet  a 
simple  straight  tube.  These  vessels  have  pharyngeal  connecting 
limbs  anteriorily,  and  intestinal  posteriorily.  The  uniformity 
of  the  ventral  vessel  is  broken  once  toward  its  posterior  end  by 
the  rudiment  of  the  future  hepatic-portal  system. 

In  animals  a  little  higher  in  the  series,  the  ventral  vessel 
begins  to  differentiate  to  form  a  heart.  First  appears  an  en- 
largement, which  acts  as  a  reservoir;  then  a  more  muscular 
region,  acting  as  a  pump,  and  the  primary  heart  functions  are 
complete,  namely,  conduction  and  propulsion. 

The  shark  or  fish  stage  is  next  in  the  series.  The  straight 
tube  has  been  flexed  to  the  shape  of  a  modified  S,  with  auricular 
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DIAGRAM  2, 

Representing  the  changes  in  the  aortic  arches  of  Mammal. 

port  dorsal  and  ventricular  port  ventral,  the  auricular  tending 
to  shove  past  the  ventricular,  so  as  to  get  above,  or  anterior  to, 
the  ventricular  portion.  Tracing  the  blood  now,  from  behind  the 
heart  forward,  it  passes  through  sinus  venosus  (where  all  the 
venous  blood  is  collected),  auricle,  ventricle,  conus  arteriosus 
(the  first  part  of  the  ventral  aorta,  which,  in  this  low  form, 
beats  in  conjunction  with  -the  heart),  bulbus  arteriosus,  ventral 
aorta,  and  the  different  branches,  to  the  gills.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  gill  vessels  anterior  to  the  heart  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  for  it  persists  in  modified  forms  in  all  mammalian 
embryos.  (See  diag.  2.)  In  these  gill  or  branchial  vessels,  the 
blood  is  oxygenated,  then  collected  in  the  different  vessels  to  form 
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the  dorsal  aorta,  and  thence  through  the  systemic  circulation. 
But  note  there  is  no  connection  with  the  heart  on  its  return 
from  the  gills.  The  heartbeat  is  a  rhythm.  Each  contraction 
starts  at  the  sinus  venosus,  and  proceeding  regularly  over 
auricle  and  ventricle,  ends  at  the  conus  arteriosus. 

The  amphibian  is  the  intermediate  condition  between  gill  and 
pulmonary  circulation,  having  both  functional  in  its  lifetime. 
The  primitive  lung  has  a  branch  from  the  sixth  branchial 
artery.  As  the  lung  develops,  this  enlarges  until  finally  the 
whole  of  the  sixth  branchial  blood-stream  is  directed  to  the 
lung.     Pulmonary  veins  develop   and  connect   with  the  heart, 
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DIAGRAM   3. 
Dorsal  half  of  heart  seen  from  ventral  side  of  human  embryo. 


and  the  lung  now  becomes  functional  in  place  of  the  gills.  The 
animal  leaves  the  water  and  lives  on  land.  A  complication  has 
arisen.  Arterial  and  venous  blood  are  both  emptying  into  the 
auricle.  The  venous  blood  is  wanted  in  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation, the  arterial  in  the  systemic.  The  problem  is  to  separate 
these.  Hence,  a  partial  division  of  the  auricle  into  right  or 
venous,  and  left  or  arterial,  chambers.  Special  devices,  as  valvu- 
lar arrangements,  are  also  used  to  try  and  get  over  this 
difficulty.  In  chelonia,  the  turtles,  a  condition  is  found  of 
especial  interest,  in  that  it  points  toward  the  mammalian  type, 
and  explains  the  spiral  twisting  of  the  pulmonary  artery  about 
the  aorta.  Anterior  to  the  heart,  the  blood  flow  is  now  taken 
by  the  arches  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  and  to  the  body.  The 
sixth  vessels  are  still  pulmonary,  the  fourth  are  the  great  aortic 
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vessels.  Specialization  has  brought  these  arches  into  contact 
with  the  heart.  (See  diag.  IB.)  The  heart  is  still  one  chamber, 
but  imperfectly  divided  by  two  septa  into  three  parts.-  (See 
diag.  lAB.)  The  object  is  to  separate  the  venous  and  arterial 
blood  as  much  as  possible.  The  divisions  are  called  pulmonary, 
venous  and  arterial.  Into  the  pulmonary  opens  the  sinus 
venosus,  with  venous  blood ;  and  into  the  arterial,  the  pulmonary 
veins,  with  arterial  blood.  From  the  pulmonary  chamber  leads 
the  sixth  left  vessel,  or  the  pulmonary  artery,  with  venous 
blood.  From  the  venous  chamber  leads  the  left  aorta,  with 
mixed  blood  for  the  intestinal  and  posterior  parts  of  the  body. 
From  the  arterial  chamber  leads  the  right  aorta,  with  arterial 
blood  for  the  head  and  upper  limbs,  where  it  is  needed  most. 
The  result  of  this,  in  the  mammalian  type,  where  the  right  aorta 
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alters  its  character  (See  diag.  2),  is  the  spiral  twisting  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  about  the  aorta.  (See  diag.  IC.)  In  the 
mammalian  type,  the  heart  becomes  completely  divided  into 
right  and  left  auricles,  in  connection  with  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles, respectively.  The  mechanical  separation  of  venous  and 
arterial  blood  is  now  complete. 

The  embryology  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  in  mammals 
and  man  follows  this  development  very  closely.  Primarily,  in 
the  embryo,  the  heart  appears  as  two  tubes  in  the  future 
pharyngeal  region  of  the  body.  These  fuse  and  become  a  single 
S-shaped  tube,  in  which  the  large  posterior  end  is  venous  and 
the  front  part  arterial.  It  might  be  divided  into  auricular, 
ventricular  and  conus  arteriasus  division.  The  auricular  part 
shoves  under  and  past  the  ventricular  part.     The  atria  develop 
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as  lateral  pouches  from  the  primitive  auricle  or  atrium.  The 
primitive  ventricle  folds  and  tends  to  form  the  primitive  ven- 
tricles. The  venous  blood  is  collected  through  the  ducts  of 
Cuvier  and  sinus  venosus,  to  empty  into  the  right  side  of  the 
atrium  by  the  sinus  venosus. 

The  heart  is  now  in  a  four-chambered  condition,  where  the 
chambers  are  in  free  communication  with  each  other.  (See 
diag.  3.)  The  heart  beat,  as  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  is  also 
rhythmic,  beginning  at  the  sinus  venosus  and  passing  over 
auricle  and  ventricle  to  the  conus  arteriosus.  Septa  develop  to 
complete  the  division  of  the  chambers.  In  the  atrium,  the 
septum  superius  grows  down  across  to  the  atrio-ventricular 
opening,  developing  secondarily  within  it  an  opening,  the  fora- 
men ovale.  (See  diag.  4.)  At  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  the 
septum  ventriculorum  appears,  which  gradually  grows  across 
the  chamber,  fusing  dorsally  to  the  septum  dividing  the  atrio- 
ventricular canal.  The  sinus  venosus  is  now  absorbed  into  the 
right  atrium.  The  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava  and  sinus 
coronarius  now  separate  on  the  surface  of  the  right  atrium,  and 
pulmonary  veins  develop  in  connection  with  the  left  atrium.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that,  along  the  line  between  the  great 
vessels  of  the  right  atrium,  the  remains  of  the  primitive  sinus 
venosus,  it  is  that  in  the  adult  heart  the  contraction  starts,  pro- 
ceeding over  auricles,  then  ventricles,  from  base  to  apex  and 
back  to  base  again,  to  the  aortic  and  pulmonary  openings.  The 
common  aortic  trunk  is  now  constricted  by  a  septum  from  the 
point  where  the  pulmonary  branches  arise.  This  passes  down 
to  the  ventricles  dividing  aorta  from  pulmonary  artery.  No 
hint  is  given  of  the  three-chambered  specialization  of  chelonia, 
but  the  septum  divides  the  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the 
spiral  twist. 

In  front  of  the  heart  the  branchial  arches  have  been  de- 
veloped, six  ordinarily,  five  in  man,  although  they  are  never 
specialized  as  gill  structures.  These  embryonic  arches  are 
altered  to  function  as  the  adult  vessels.  The  first  and  second 
arches  disappear.  The  common  ventral  aortic  roots  become  the 
internal  carotids.  The  third  arches  and  the  dorsal  roots  become 
the  external  carotids.  The  fourth  left  arch  and  left  descending 
arota  form  the  adult  aorta.     The  fifth  arches  disappear;  the 
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sixth  becomes  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  connection  on  the 
left  side  with  the  aorta  is  the  foetal  ductus  arteriosus,  used  in 
the  foetal  circulation.  In  the  adult  this  becomes  the  ligamentum 
arteriosum.  On  the  right  side,  the  fourth  arch  forms  the  sub- 
clavian artery;  the  common  root  the  innominate,  which  now 
springs  from  the  aorta.  The  foramen  ovale  persists  in  the 
foetus,  but  is  closed  at  birth,  and  from  then  on  the  adult  type 
is  completed. 

Thus  we  see  how  much  of  the  circulatory  system  of  heart  and 
great  vessels  can  be  related  to  antecedent  conditions.  The 
peculiar  arrangement  of  vessels  in  the  embryo,  with  their  altera- 
tions, give  the  form  of  the  aortic  arch,  its  curving  forward  and 
backward  out  of  the  middle  line ;  the  subclavian  and  the  carotid 
joined  on  the  right  side  to  form  the  innominate  artery,  and  the 
spiral  about  the  aorta  of  the  common  pulmonary  artery.  Under- 
standing these  relations,  the  surgeon  can  recognize  the  many 
abnormalities  that  occur,  for  the  circulatory  system  is  not  a 
fixed  one.  Changes  in  it  are  constantly  occurring,  and  many 
of  them  are  reversions  to  embryonic  conditions. 

C.  P.  B.,  '10. 


NOTES. 

After  its  absence  of  about  75  years,  Halley's  comet  will  again 
by  spring  be  close  enough  to  the  earth  to  be  more  than  an  ordin- 
arily brilliant  spectacle.  Halley,  after  whom  it  is  named,  did 
not  discover  it.  He  was  the  first,  however,  who  ever  thought  of 
attributing  its  various  appearances  to  the  one  comet,  and  he 
predicted  its  return.  The  earliest  date  which  we  possess  of  its 
appearance  is  B.  C.  240.  It  was  noted  intermittently  after  that 
until  1066.  Since  then  the  series  is  complete.  Halley  observed 
it  in  1682,  but  died  16  years  before  its  reappearance.  It  has 
many  times  been  regarded  with  superstition  and  fear.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  invasion,  in  1066,  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  symbol  of  "William's  all-conquering  sword.  Its  disappear- 
ance will  exhibit  a  proof  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  light,  in 
that  its  brilliant  tail  will  be  driven  ahead  of  it,  always  pointing 
away  from  the  sun. 
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A  short  time  ago,  on  the  Erie  Railroad  between  Newark  and 
South  Paterson,  an  invention  was  tested  that,  if  ultimately  as 
successful  as  it  promises  to  be,  ought  to  do  much  toward  making 
travel  safer.  The  engine  was  equipped  with  a  brush  arrange- 
ment, working  on  a  third-rail  system.  By  this  connection  a 
telephone  was  installed  in  the  cab.  Should  the  engine  enter  a 
block  on  which  there  is  another  train,  a  broken  rail,  or  any 
obstruction,  it  will  be  automatically  stopped.  The  station  agent 
can  stop  the  train  by  pushing  a  button.  A  green  light  in  the 
engineer's  cab  goes  dark  when  a  danger  zone  is  entered.  Should 
the  train  be  stopped,  the  engineer  can  ring  up  the  nearest  station 
and  find  out  what  is  the  matter,  or  he  can  talk  with  the  other 
engines  on  the  line.  Mr,  Frederick  Lacroix,  the  inventor,  will 
also,  if  his  idea  is  successful,  make  long  trips  more  comfortable 
even  than  at  present.  The  traveller  will  be  able  to  take  down 
the  phone  in  his  berth  and  have  a  chat  with  the  folks  at  home. 
It  will  be  to  the  train  what  wireless  telegraphy  is  to  the  steam- 
boat. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  oxyhaemoglobins  that  may  become  of 
great  value  to  forensic  medicine  has  been  discovered  by  Reichert, 
an  American  chemist.  Haemoglobin  is  the  oxygen-carrier  of  the 
blood.  He  has  pointed  out  that  it  varies  in  physical  character- 
istics in  different  species,  each  having  a  characteristic  form  of 
crystallization.  By  examining  these  crystals,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  both  recognize  the  relationship  and  yet  to  distinguish 
the  blood  of  a  white  rat  from  a  brown  one.  The  walrus  was 
shown  to  have  a  relationship  to  the  bear.  Given  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  bloodstain,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  tell  whether  the 
blood  was  of  human  origin,  or  from  an  ox  or  other  domestic 
animal  with  absolute  certainty. 

The  balance  of  the  forces  of  this  world  is  controlled  by  some 
adjustments  exceedingly  fine,  which  operate  as  by  stealth,  and 
escape  the  eye  of  all  but  the  keenest  investigator.  Everybody 
knows  that  ice  floats,  but  a  few  know  that  it  is  because  water  is 
densest  at  four  degrees  above  zero,  and  gets  less  dense  as  it 
cools,  but  no  living  mortal  has  ever  been  able  to  say  why  its 
density  decreased  with  temperature.    And  the  fact  remains  that 
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the  ice  would  sink,  and  we  could  not  live  through  a  single  winter, 
if  it  were  otherwise,  for  our  streams  and  lakes  would  become 
solid  ice,  our  oceans  vast  glaciers,  and  the  earth  enter  upon  an 
endless  ice  age  if  this  little  unobtrusive  law  of  nature  ceased  to 
operate. 

German  chemical  manufacturers  now  put  up  in  a  small  chest, 
resembling  a  physician's  outfit,  a  collection  of  samples  of  prac- 
tically all  the  known  elements.  It  makes  a  wonderful  little 
museum.  From  an  array  of  about  seventy  bottles,  nature,  the 
great  alchemist,  selects  this  and  that,  mixes  them  up,  and  gives 
us  a  universe.  Scientists  have  possibly  not  yet  isolated  all  the 
elements,  but  the  unknown  ones  can  be  assumed  to  be  rare,  botb 
in  number  and  disposition. 

The  more  daring  researches  to-day  are  striving  to  define  the 
ultimate  composition  of  matter,  hoping  probably  to  show  that 
the  contents  of  our  little  museum  can  be  transmuted  from  one 
to  the  other.  This  is  only  what  the  ancient  philosophers  tried 
to  do,  but  that  which  they  attempted  as  a  purely  speculative 
problem,  we  now  approach  as  the  goal  of  a  lengthy  and  circuitous 
pathway  of  investigation  and  discovery. 


PERSONALS 
►i^EXCHANGES 


'^  For  when  it  comes  it  brings  good  cheer. '^ 

YET  a  few  days  and  once  more  the  Christmas  season  is  with  us. 
Christmas — when  the  snow  should  be  at  least  one  foot  deep, 
when  the  old  mill  pond  should  be  frozen  hard  and  black,  when 
the  lone  gdbbler  moping  in  the  barnyard  numbers  his  days,  the 
pudding  in  the  copper  envelops  the  kitchen  in  steam,  and  the 
irrepressible  small  boy  dons  his  annual  meek  and  holy  aspect. 
What  a  marvellous  transformation  seems  to  pass  over  humanity 
as  the  famed  day  draws  near.  Now  it  is  that  all  the  finer  and 
nobler  features  of  character  find  recognized  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  display  themselves,  and  displaying  prove  their  exist- 
ence. A  huge  wave  of  happiness  seems  to  sweep  around  our  old 
world,  and  all  w^ho  come  within  its  scope  are  surely  blessed.  To 
the  prince  in  his  palace  as  to  the  ragged  newsboy  on  the  corner, 
shrilling  his  ''Last  Edition,"  there  comes  a  realization  of  a  subtle 
change  in  the  aspect  of  man  to  fellowman.  Even  the  Scrooges 
of  our  acquaintance  wrinkle  their  lean  faces  into  unaccustomed 
smiles  and  extend  their  well  wishes.  The  rushing  crowd  that 
jostles  in  the  department  store  is  a  jolly  one.  No  illnature  there. 
Native  humor  bubbles  over  in  the  crowded  elevator,  and  polite- 
ness fairly  forces  itself  on  observation.  The  elbow  that  pokes  you, 
asks  pardon  for  the  offence^  the  hat  pin  that  stabs  you,  apologizes 
for  its  sharpness,  and  the  very  strap  one  hangs  on  in  the  crowded 
car  squeaks  a  generous  greeting.  Around  the  cottage  there  is 
a  rushing  to  and  fro  in  the  halls,  a  banging  of  doors,  certifying 
of  railway  checks,  hasty  farewells,  and',  off  for  the  holidays,  north, 
south,  east  and  west.  Books  forgotten,  studies  forgotten,  even 
the  recent  exams,  which  by  the  way  can  hardly  be  termed  a  re- 
deeming feature  of  the  season,  all  such  plebian  affairs  are  ban- 
ished.   Throughout  the  country  it  is  the  same.    Nature,  though 
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asleep,  and  as  the  poet  invariably  asserts,  under  a  mantle  of  snow, 
smiles  in  her  slumber  and  mankind  in  general  endeavgrs  with 
varying  success  to  follow  suit.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  Christ- 
mas spirit.  It  is  something  which  exists  of  old  time,  and  has  not 
yet  passed  away.  Let  us  do  our  part  in  retaining  it.  To  all  who 
are  interested  in  college  life  we  extend  heartiest  Christmas  and 
New  Year  greetings. 


The  Class  of  1903. 

From  information  obtained  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  the 
members  of  '03  are  at  present  located  as  below: 

GRADUATES. 

Miss  Rose  Y.  Beatty  is  in  Weda,  Japan. 

Miss  Sadie  Bristol  is  at  her  home,  Yancouver,  B.  C. 

Miss  Edith  Campbell  left  in  August  to  take  up  missionary 
work  in  Japan. 

Miss  Rose  CuUen  is  in  Paris,  France,  in  charge  of  the  Y.W. 
C.A.  there. 

Miss  E.  Edna  Dingwall  is  secretary  to  Professor  T.  B.  Sykes, 
head  of  the  Extension  Department  of  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

Miss  F.  ^I.  Eby  is  teaching  in  the  High  School  at  Georgetown, 
Ont. 

Miss  E.  Jackson  is  teaching  in  Drayton  High  School. 

Miss  Ruby  M.  Jolliffe  is  teaching  in  the  academy  at  Penning- 
ton, N.J. 

Miss  Olive  Lindsay  is  teaching  at  Qu'Appelle,  Sask. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Auger  (Miss  L.  P.  Smith)  is  living  in  Toronto. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Stewart  (Miss  A.  A.  Will)  is  living  at  Rossland, 
B.  C. 

R.  C.  Armstrong  is  at  Kanowaza,  Japan,  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work. 

T.  A.  Bagshaw  is  engaged  in  newspaper  work  in  Chicago. 
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F.  L.  Barber  is  pastor  of  Paisley  Memorial  Church,  Guelph, 
Ont. 

X.  E.  Bowles  is  in  China  representing  Toronto  West  Epworth 
Leagues.       His  address  is  Kiating  Szehuan,  China. 

J.  F.  Chapman  is  preaching  at  Pontypool,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Chown  is  with  the  C.  P.  R.,  Chief  Clerk  to  the  Superin- 
tendent at  Kenora,  Ont. 

W.  Conway  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Nile,  Ont. 

R.  Gr.  Dingman  is  in  the  timber  business,  and  also  business 
manager  of  ''The  Financial  Fast,''  Toronto. 

Ernest  L.  C.  Forster  is  analyst  in  the  Inland  Revenue  Depart- 
ment, Ottawa. 

A.  R.  Ford  is  city  editor  of  the  Winnipeg  " Telegram.^ ^ 

R.  S.  Glass  is  still  in  the  Auditor-General's  Department  at 
Ottaw^a — recently  married. 

G.  H.  Grey  is  practising  law  in  West  Toronto,  Ont. 

R.  O.  Jolliffe  is  at  Yuin  Hsien,  Scchuan,  China,  engaged  in 
missionary  work. 

E.  H.  Jolliffe  is  on  the  staff  of  Technical  School,  Toronto. 

J.  I.  Hughes  is  stationed  at  Hartley,  Que. 

E.  C.  Irvine  is  mathematical  teacher  in  Sherbrooke  High 
School,  Que., — also  married. 

D.  B.  Kennedy  is  preaching  at  Rouleau,  Sask. 

P.  McD.  Kerr  is  teaching  Classics  at  Wesley  University,  Berk- 
ley, Cal. 

John  McKenzie  is  preaching  at  Hornby,  Ont. 

W.  P.  Near  is  living  in  Toronto. 

D.  P.  Rees  is  in  Montreal,  engaged  in  newspaper  advertising. 

D.  A.  Walker  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Water- 
down,  Ont. 

J.  H.  Wallace  is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  China.  Ad- 
dress— 120  Szechuen  Road,  Shanghai. 

Amos  J.  Thomas  is  pastor  of  Hill  Street  Methodist  Church, 
London,  Ont. 

C.  J.  Wilson  is  owner  of  one  of  the  newspapers  in  Medicine 
Hat,  Alta. 
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C.  W.  Webb  is  at  his  home  at  Ancaster,  Ont. 

T.  E.  Wilson  is  practising  law  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  with  Dea- 
con, Deacon  &  Wilson. 


UNDERGRADUATES  AND  SPECIALISTS. 

Mrs.  Jennings  Hood  (Miss  W.  Douglas)  is  living  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Misses  Hazel  Hedley  and  Ethel  Paul  are  at  their  respective 
homes  in   Toronto. 

Mrs.  A.  Pardoe  (Miss  Edna  Hutchison)  is  residing  at  her 
home,  15  Powell  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  Alice  Rockwell  was  recently  married,  and  is  at  present 
touring  the  continent.      Her  home  will  be  in  Duluth. 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Hume  (Miss  Pearl  Rutley)  is  living  on  East 
Roxborough  St.,  Toronto. 

Miss  A.  Grace  Scott  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Mrs.  Biehn  (Miss  Rose  Winter)  is  residing  at  Berlin,  Ont. 

R.  H.  Brett  is  preaching  at  Epsom,  Ont. 

E.  S.  Bishop  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Okotoks,  Alta. 

E.  W.  S.  Coates  is  stationed  at  Ormstown,  Que. 

Chas.  Douglas  is  with  the  Auditor-General's  Department  at 
Ottawa. 

George  E.  Eakins  is  practising  medicine  in  Port  Arthur. 

W.  W.  McKee  is  preaching  at  Grand  Island,  Neb. 

T.  R.  B.  Nelles  is  practising  medicine  at  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

W.  W.  Odium  is  Winnipeg  manager  of  the  Canadian  Gen- 
eral Investment  Corporation,  Ltd. 

J.  E.  Rockwell  is  city  editor  of  the  Duluth  '^Herald/' 

Will  any  members  of  this  class  not  mentioned  or  incorrectly 
reported,  kindly  write  the  Secretary,  T.  E.  Wilson,  Vancouver, 
B.  C. 
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Dr.  Crawford  of  the  class  of  1895  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Manitoba  University,  Winnipeg. 

Miss  M.  H.  Kyle,   '00,  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Public  Library, 
Toronto,  in  charge  of  the  reference  department. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Haith,   '03,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Smithville. 

W.  H.  Hamilton,  '02,  and  Frank  Hamilton,  '05,  are  in  busi- 
ness together  in  "Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Gordon  Manning,  '09,  has  obtained  the  position  of 
Classics  Master  at  Markham  High  School. 

Percy  Dobson,  '00,  is  Classical  Master  at  Winnipeg  Col- 
legiate Institute. 

*' CHORUS  HYMENEAL." 

We  trust  that  those  who  are  interested  in  this  column  will 
incline  themselves  not  to  judge  too  harshly  of  the  editor,  who 
finds  himself  to  a  great  extent  in  somewhat  the  same  position 
as  the  pastor  who  is  expected  to  find  out  the  sick  members  of 
his  congregation.  In  many  cases  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
only  the  bald  facts  and  set  them  forth  as  such. 

Barrett — Flavelle. — A  bright  October  afternoon  this  fall 
was  the  occasion  of  a  very  happy  event  which  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  several  hundreds  of  relatives  and  friends  at  Sher- 
bourne  Street  Church.  Miss  Mina  Flavelle,  elder  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  FlaveUe,  and  Mr.  William  Wallace  Barrett, 
son  of  the  late  Mr.  Harold  Barrett  of  Port  Hope,  were  united 
in  marriage.  Professor  Jackson  of  Victoria,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Rose,  performed  the  ceremony.  The  church  was  beautifully 
decorated  for  the  occasion  and  a  selected  quartette  provided 
the  music.  After  the  reception  at  Holwood,  the  family  resi- 
dence, the  happy  couple  left  for  Bermuda,  and  returning  will 
reside  at  77  Chestnut  Park. 
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Eaton — Crawford. — News  reaches  us  that  July  lays  claim 
to  another  happy  pair.  On  Palmerston  Boulevard,  Toronto,  at 
the  home  of  the  bride,  Miss  Isabel,  eldest  daughter  of  Hon.  Thos.- 
Crawford,  Speaker  of  the  Ontario  Legislature,  and  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford, was  united  in  wedlock  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Eaton,  Methodist 
minister,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Jas.  Eaton  of  Toronto. 

Gray — McGee. — On  September  1st,  at  Copper  Cliff,  Ont.,  Rev. 
D.  R.  Gray,  B.A.,  of  Burk's  Falls,  was  united  in  marriage  to 
Miss  Clara  Eleanor  McGee,  of  Copper  Cliff.  Mr.  Gray  gradu- 
ated from  ^'Old  Vic"  in  1904. 

Bishop — Rodgers. — In  Toronto,  the  home  of  the  bride.  Rev. 
C.  W.  Bishop,  '04,  of  Calgary,  Alta.,  and  Miss  Margaret  Frances 
Rodgers  were  wedded  on  July  25,  1909. 

Adams — McDonald.— On  the  21st  of  July,  1909,  at  Toronto, 
J.  H.  Adams,  '06,  and  Miss  Beatrice  Lavinia  McDonald  entered 
the  sacred  compact. 

Stewart — Dunkin. — A  very  happy  marriage  took  place  on 
September  2,  1909,  when  Rev.  J.  L.  Stewart,  '01,  and  Miss  May 
Dunkin  were  united  in  holy  matrimony  at  London,  Ont.  Dr. 
Warner,  of  Alma  College,  officiated.  At  home,  Chentu,  China, 
March,  1910. 

Hume — Rutley. — An  event  of  interest  to  Victoria  people, 
especially  those  of  1903,  was  the  happy  marriage  in  October, 
1909,  of  Miss  Pearl  Rutley,  '03,  to  Mr.  R.  D.  Hume,  B.A.,  LL.B., 
'00  (U.).  Miss  Rutley,  it  will  be  remembered,  specialized  in 
English  at  Victoria  College. 

To  all  such  Acta  extends  heartiest  greetings. 

STORK  TRACKS. 
To  the  following  congratulations  are  in  order: 

Mr.  Arthur  R.  Ford,  '03,  who  rejoices  in  a  youthful  son  and 
heir. 

Our  popular  English  professor,  Mr.  C.  E.  Auger,  on  the 
advent  of  a  bouncing  youngster. 
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OBITUARIES. 

John  Barr,  M.D.,  M.P. 
Born  March  4,  1843.     Died  November  19,  1909. 

Some  sixty-six  years  ago  the  little  Township  of  Elizabethtown, 
in  the  County  of  Leeds,  witnessed  the  advent  into  this  world  of 
one  who  was  destined  to  live  a  life  of  usefulness  to  his  day  and 
generation   and  to  leave   behind   a  record  in   both   public   and 
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private  life  worthy  of  emulation.  An  early  education  in  the 
Public  schools  of  London  showed  a  student  both  diligent  and 
conscientious,  and  withal  popular  with  his  colleagues  in  sport 
and  recreation.  In  the  year  1862  Mr.  Barr  entered  Victoria  Col- 
lege and  pursued  the  medical  course.  His  college  life  was  marked 
with  success  along  every  line,  social,  athletic  and  academic. 
Immediately  on  graduating  he  worked  up  a  large  practice  in 
the  vicinity  of  Shelburne,  where  he  has  since  resided.     In  1875 
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the  parliamentary  career  of  Dr.  Barr  began,  and  ever  since  he 
has  maintained  the  confidence  of  the  people  as  a  representative. 
His  parliamentary  life  has  been  one  of  activity  and  usefulness. 
His  influence  was  exerted  for  reform.  Some  of  the  statutes 
which  he  promoted  are  to-day  on  the  books.  The  social  and 
moral  reform  movement  appealed  to  him  strongly.  On  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  death  he  had  in  readiness  for  intro- 
duction a  bill  to  amend  the  criminal  code  with  a  view  to  sup- 
pressing the  evils  of  gambling.  Strong  and  determined  political 
opposition  did  not  lose  him  friends.  His  genial  kindliness,  readi- 
ness and  willingness  to  oblige  promoted  for  him  a  great  popu- 
larity. 

The  House  in  sitting  was  shocked  at  the  news  of  the  death. 
The  Premier  and  leader  of  the  Opposition  tendered  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  had  held  a  respected  and  honorable 
position  among  them. 

In  both  public  and  private  life  Dr.  Barr  had  been  honored 
for  his  upright  integrity,  nobility  of  character  and  that  sweet- 
ness and  geniality  of  nature  which,  while  securing  friends,  was 
yet  more  powerful  in  binding  them  in  loyalty  and  friendship; 
so  that  his  character,  which  after  all  is  the  most  valuable  and 
fitting  memorial  in  any  case,  will  ever  be  held  revered  and  re- 
spected by  those  with  whom  in  any  way  he  came  in  contact. 


EXCHANGES. 

The  Value  of  a  High  Ideal  in  College  Life. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  subject.  Many  will  glance  at  the  heading 
and  pass  on,  for  they  have  heard  the  moralizer  and  relished  his 
sermons  but  little.  Nevertheless  there  appears  in  the  November 
issue  of  Acadia  Athenaeum  a  most  excellent  article  on  this 
theme.  The  style  is  breezy  and  interesting,  and  the  work  will 
be  of  great  value,  especially  to  those  who  are  putting  their  hand 
to  the  plough.  As  a  ship  requires  a  destination  in  order  to  have 
a  successful  voyage,  so  an  ideal  is  necessary  to  a  man's  life. 
The  ultimate  and  fitting  product  of  all  thinking  and  acting  is 
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character,  pure  and  honorable  character.  If  our  activities  do 
not  culminate  in  that,  they  then  fall  short  of  the  proper  ter- 
minus. It  is  not  much,  after  all,  to  be  eminent  as  a  physician, 
artist  or  statesman,  if  not  in  possession  of  a  character  justly 
commanding  the  admiration  of  the  community  at  large. 

One  of  the  brightest,  newsiest  and  most  entertaining  of  the 
college  monthlies  which  lies  in  the  pile  on  the  editor's  desk  is 
the  0.  A.  C.  Review.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  glance  through 
its  pages.  The  articles  on  modern,  up-to-date  topics  are  set 
forth  in  clear,  concise  English,  and  the  management  evidently 
spares  no  pains  to  make  the  edition  worthy  of  emulation.  In 
November's  issue  we  note  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
article  dealing  with  modern  Socialism.  This  problem  which 
confronts  civilization  to-day  is  dealt  with  by  an  authority,  and 
those  who  wish  to  know  the  real  significance  of  this  problem  we 
would  direct  to  this  quarter. 

We  noticed  not  long  since  in  an  Exchange  Department  of  a 
current  number  an  article  commending  the  spirit  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Scholastic.  We  would  like  to  emphasize  our  appreciation 
of  this  weekly  which  finds  its  w^ay  into  our  mail-bag.  That  it  is 
appreciated  in  other  quarters  as  well  may  be  seen  by  the  quo- 
tations. 

Ever  since  the  days  when  a  wise  man  advised  a  youth  to 
follow  the  setting  sun  the  fact  that  the  West  is  a  builder  of  men 
has  been  gaining  acknowledgment.  There  is  one  feature  in  which 
those  w^ho  come  eastward  seem  to  show  an  asset  towards  the 
acquisition  of  success,  perhaps  above  others,  and  that  is  in  en- 
thusiasm. The  value  of  this  essential  in  school,  college  and 
business  life  is  well  portrayed  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  Manitoba 
College  Journal. 

We  record  with  pleasure  a  dainty  little  edition  hailing  from 
St.  Thomas.  The  Almafilian  has  an  originality  which  we  appre- 
ciate, and  its  welcome  is  assured. 

The  list  of  exchanges  on  file  to  date  is  as  follows:  Acadia 
Athenaeum,  McMaster  University  Monthly,  Queen^s  University 
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Quarterly,  .The  Oxford  Magazine,  Notre  Dame  Scholastic, 
Columbia  Monthly,  Almafilian,  Manitoba  College  Journal, 
0.  A.  C.  Review,  Student,  Argosy,  Mitre,  3IcGill  Martlet,  Lux 
Columbia,  U^iiversity  of  Ottawa  Review,  Vox  Colegii,  Oxford, 
Western  University  Gazette,  Hya-Yaka,  Allisonia. 

The  members  of  the  illustrious  class  of  1908  would  confer  an 
honor  by  sending  their  address,  occupation,  etc.,  to  the  perma- 
nent secretary,  who  has  ''resumed  business"  at  the  following 
address:  C.  Montrose  Wright,  office  of  Reilly  &  McLean,  Cal- 
gary, Alta. 


WE  ARE   quite  happy,   and,  we  believe,  rightly  so.     Last 
year  and  in  previous  years  the  editor  of  this  department 
had  to   become   more   or    less    accustomed    to    writing 
obituaries.     Last  fall,  as  far  as  producing  a  winning  team  in 
football  was  concerned,  we  were  about  as  near  the  zero  mark 
as  possible.     Neither  the  Rugby  nor  the  Association  team  won 
a  game  either  in  schedule  or  on  the  trip.     This  year  there  has 
been  a  great  change,  for  we  venture  to  assert  that,  to  no  Athletic 
Editor  in  former  years  has  fallen  the  pleasing,  yet  responsible 
task  of  recording  the  victories  of  the  Rugby  team  which  gives 
us  the  Mulock  Cup,  and  those  of  the  Soccer  team  by  which  the 
Intermediate  championship  was  won.     All  predictions,  and  ail 
which   were   made   in   previous   numbers  this  year,   have   been 
fulfilled  almost  beyond  expectation.     We  do  not  wish  it  to  be 
understood  from  these  remarks  that  athletics  have  failed  in  their 
purpose  up  to  this  year,  but  we  indorse  the  sentiment  of  Prof. 
Langford,  in  his  speech  at  the  Faculty  Reception  to  the  winning 
teams,  that  these  championships  are  as  ^'the  cream  on  the  milk." 
The  reason  for  our  success  we  ascribe  primarily  to  constant  and 
systematic   practice.      There  was  scarcely   a  practice  in   either 
Soccer  or  Rugby  to  which  the  majority  of  the  players  did  not 
turn  out.     In  no  year  since  the  writer  has  been  here  has  there 
been  such  consistent  work.     Also,  we  had  an  excellent  manage- 
ment in  each  team.     Captains  Birnie  and  Jewitt  showed  excel- 
lent judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  players,  and  kept  each  man 
on  the  qui  vive  in  every  game.     Of  course,  we  were  fortunate 
this  fall  in  having  a  freshman  year  which  has  supplied  several 
players  to  each  of  the  winning  teams.     MacKenzie,  the  Rugby 
fullback,  was  a  find.     His  kicking  and  running  have  been  the 
subject  of  favorable  comment  in  all  the  games.     In  Soccer,  God- 
dard  of  the  first  year  made  good,  both  in  goal  and  at  centre 
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forward.  One  piece  of  advice  we  must  give;  it  is  by  no  means 
new,  but  must  be  adopted.  Late  this  season  an  unorganized 
second  team  got  out  to  give  the  firsts  practice.  They  did  well, 
but  that  team  ought  to  be  organized  and  in  working  shape  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  term.  Now  that  this  record  has  been 
established,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  be  repeated — and 
repeated  next  year. 

Victoria  3 — Dents  0. 

The  Victoria  Association  team  played  its  second  game  in  the 
intermediate  series,  and  won  by  the  above  score.  The  man  in 
the  weather  bureau  gave  perfect  weather  for  football,  and  was 
especially  propitious  to  Vic,  for  though  the  sun  shone  brightly 
in  the  first  half,  and  bothered  the  Dents'  defence  somewhat,  in 
the  second  half  it  was  more  or  less  obscured  by  clouds. 

Soon  after  the  kick-off  it  became  evident  that  the  Vic.  team 
was  keeping  the  ball  in  their  opponents'  territory.  ^IcEwen.  on 
the  Dents'  wing,  got  away  with  a  couple  of  rushes  at  first,  after 
which  he  was  closely  and  successfully  marked  by  ^Foorhouse, 
and  w^as  not  so  effective.  But,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  our 
forwards  were  pressing  on  the  goal  with  neat  combination  on 
each  wing,  there  was  no  score.  The  shooting  was  mostly  wild-, 
and  when  accurate,  was  received  by  their  goalkeeper.  Shortly 
after  half-time.  Gundy  scored  on  a  pass  from  Haddon.  How- 
ever, he  was  heavily  checked  as  he  shot,  and  twisted  his  ankle, 
thus  being  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  game.  The  next  score 
was  made  by  Capt  Jewitt  with  a  heavy  shot  from  some  distance 
out.  The  final  score  was  sent  through  by  Rumball.  after  Haddon 
had  made  a  nice  drop  on  goal.  AVe  conunend  the  excellent  work 
of  the  defence  and  the  combination  of  the  forwards,  especially 
the  drops  from  the  outside  wings,  but  the  shooting  on  goal  could 
have  been  improved.  The  referee,  Mr.  Armstrong,  was  strict 
and  impartial,  consequently  the  game  was  free  from  roughness. 
The  line-up  for  Victoria  was:  Goddard,  Johns,  Smith,  Jewitt 
(Capt.),  Vance,  Moorhouse  (Mgr.),  Haddon,  Btirwash,  Gundy, 
Rumball,  Livingston. 

Victoria  1 — Junior  Arts  0. 

This  was  the  score  at  the  end  of  the  semi-final  game  in  Inter- 
mediate series  between  Junior  Arts  and  Victoria.     Snow  on  the 
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field,  which  was  almost  ice  in  some  places,  made  quick  turning 
difficult,  and  thus  did  not  aid  fast  i)laying.  Owing  to  some 
delay  in  starting,  it  was  impossible  to  play  any  longer  than 
twenty-minute  halves.  The  Vic.  team  was  changed  somewhat 
from  the  previous  game.  Gundy,  who  w^as  injured  in  the  game 
with  the  Dents,  was  replaced  by  Goddard,  while  Saunders  played 
goal.  The  play  was  pretty  even  throughout  the  game.  Pos- 
sibly Vic.  had  a  little  the  better  in  the  first  half,  but  Arts  came 
strong  after  half-time,  and  on  one  occasion  just  escaped  scoring. 
Then  when  there  was  about  eight  minutes  to  play,  during  one 
of  our  forward  line  rushes,  the  ball  was  passed  to  Livingston,' 
who  shot  and  scored.  This  seemed  to  put  the  necessary  spirit 
into  our  men,  and  from  this  till  the  end  they  w^ere  able  to  take 
care  of  all  the  Arts'  rushes,  though  we  had  a  close  call  on  one 
of  their  corner  kicks.  This  was  quite  the  hardest  game  w^e  have 
played,  and  we  are  accordingly  the  more  delighted  with  the 
result.  The  wanning  team :  Saunders,  Johns,  Smith,  Jew^itt 
(Capt.),  Vance,  Moorhouse,  Haddon,  Burwash,  Goddard,  Rum- 
ball,  Livingston.     Referee,  Gardiner. 

Victoria  4 — Faculty  of  Education  0. 

The  day  after  the  game  wdth  Junior  Arts,  Victoria  wa-s  sched- 
uled to  play  Faculty  of  Education  in  the  final  game  for  the 
intermediate  championship.  The  Faculty  had  won  its  group 
from  Wycliffe  and  Trinity,  and  then  had  beaten  Knox  in  the 
semi-finals,  so  were  confident  of  winning  the  final  game.  Vic- 
toria was  confident,  also,  and  as  the  score  indicates,  had  good 
reason  for  such  confidence.  Victoria  w^on  the  toss  and  decided 
to  kick  against  the  wind  first  half.  Faculty  had  the  kick-off, 
and  started  in  with  a  rush.  It  w^as  checked,  however,  and  our 
forwards  then  had  a  chance,  but  could  not  get  past  the  F.O.E. 
fullback.  So  it  continued,  with  the  advantage  now  on  one  side 
and  now  on  the  other,  quite  frequently  at  first.  Education 
seemed  to  be  gaining,  which  was  due  to  our  halfback  line  not 
following  up  to  support  the  forwards.  Half-time  came  w^ithout 
either  side  scoring.  Goddard  took  the  kick-off  in  the  second 
half,  and  started  combination  with  the  left  wing.  This  was 
})roken   by   F.O.E.   defence,   but   immediately   the   ball   was   re- 
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turned  by  Vance  to  Livingston,  out  on  left  wing.  He  went 
quickly  along  the  outside,  and  then  made  a  pretty  drop  on  goal, 
which  went  between  the  posts  without  any  aid.  It  was  only  a 
few  minutes  till  Burwash  scored  another  on  an  individual  rush 
from  some  distance  out.  This  seemed  to  make  the  Faculty  lose 
heart,  and  though  they  spruced  up  occasionally,  they  could  not 
score.  The  next  score  was  made  by  Rumball  on  a  shot  from  left 
wing;  to  these  was  added  one  more  by  Haddon  after  Living- 
ston had  sent  a  drop  from  outside  left.  The  Faculty  were  un- 
able to  score.  This  was  due  to  the  excellent  work  of  the  Vic- 
toria defence,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  best  that  has  played 
for  Vic  for  some  years.  The  forward  line  has  improved  greatly 
since  the  first  game,  and  on  the  whole  the  team  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  its  successful  work  this  season. 

The  line-up  of  the  champion  team:  Backs,  Johns,  Smith; 
halfbacks,  Jewitt  (capt.),  Vance,  Moorhouse;  forwards,  Haddon, 
Burwash,  Goddard,  Rumball,  Livingston;  spare,  Clements. 

The  London  Trip. 

Nobody  will  ever  regret  the  adoption  of  a  suggestion  that  the 
Rugby  and  Soccer  teams  should  go  on  their  annual  trip  together 
this  year,  instead  of  separately,  as  formerly.  Accordingly, 
games  were  arranged  with  Western  University,  London,  for 
Saturday,  Nov.  20.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  that  started  off  in  a 
private  car  from  Toronto  on  Friday  night,  and  all  the  towns 
along  the  way  w^ere  enlivened  in  various  ways.  On  our  arrival 
in  London  we  found  that  the  reported  foot  or  eighteen  inches 
of  snow  had  melted  to  about  two  inches.  This  was  bad  enough, 
for  on  Tecumseh  Park,  where  the  games  were  played,  we  found 
quite  a  pond  of  water  over  the  baseball  diamond.  The  Soccer 
game  was  first,  and  our  team  lined  up  as  usual,  except  that  INIr. 
Sissons  played  back  in  Johns'  place.  The  game  was  most  amus- 
ing, both  to  the  players — for  after  we  were  wet  through  it  was 
all  right — and  to  the  spectators,  to  see  us  splashing  there.  How- 
ever, it  was  really  difficult  to  play  football,  and  though  the 
Victoria  team  completely  outclassed  their  opponents,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  score,  and  it  was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the 
game  that  Goddard  scored  on  a  pass  from  Haddon.  Decent 
shooting  was  out  of  order,  and  any  such  were  taken  care  of  by 
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the  London  goalkeeper.  The  field  was  now  pretty  well  tramped 
over,  so  the  Rugby  men  had  to  play  in  mud  rather  than  in 
snow. 

The  Rugby  game  was  begun  by  London  with  a  great  deal  of 
enthusiasm.  For  a  while  the  teams  seemed  pretty  evenly 
matched,  but  soon  the  fast  following-up  of  Campbell  and 
Guthrie  on  the  wings  gave  Vic  a  couple  of  points  in  close  suc- 
cession. Then  it  happened  that  Bimie  was  sent  over  the  goal 
line,  and  the  try  was  converted  by  MacKenzie.  The  Meds.  did 
their  best  to  score,  but  could  not  deliver  the  goods.  Once  they 
tried  a  long  pass  from  the  quarter,  which  was  intercepted  by 
Birnie,  who  immediately  made  for  the  line  with  speed  enough 
to  be  classed  in  the  100-yard  sprinters.  He  got  over,  but  the 
touch  was  not  converted.  The  final  score  was  20 — 0.  The 
winning  team  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  exhibition  they  put 
up.  Their  playing  was  remarkably  free  from  fumbles,  and  the 
kicking  was  excellent,  even  though  the  ball  was  slippery  and 
wet.    The  line-up  was  almost  the  same  as  in  previous  games. 

Victoria   19 — Dents  0. 

The  second  game  between  Dents  and  Vic,  for  the  Mulock 
Cup,  was  played  on  our  College  campus  on  Nov.  8,  and  resulted 
as  indicated  in  the  headline.  Vic.  had  the  kick-off,  and  the 
ball  went  close  to  the  goal  line,  and  was  fallen  upon  by  one  of 
our  wing  men.  Failing  to  buck  over  the  line,  a  kick  to  the  dead- 
line gave  us  our  first  point.  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  give 
a  detailed  account  of  each  point  gained,  but  the  result  of  the 
game  was  never  very  doubtful.  The  most  important  new  trick 
of  the  Dents  was  a  strong  buck,  which  was  very  effective  when 
first  used.  This,  with  some  muffs,  made  by  our  back  division, 
gave  the  Dents  some  advantage,  but  not  sufficient  to  score. 
However,  our  men  tightened  up,  and  after  half-time  had  every- 
thing easy.  This  win  gave  Victoria  its  division,  and  put  our 
team  in  the  finals  for  the  Mulock  Cup,  since  we  had  the  bye  in 
the  semi-finals.  The  team  showed  considerable  improvement  on 
some  of  the  points  which  previously  called  for  criticism,  and 
made  it  evident  that,  barring  accidents,  they  would  give  a  good 
account  of  themselves  next  game.  The  line-up:  MacKenzie, 
Livingston,  Ecclestone,  Duggan,  Birnie   (Capt.),  Cox.  Batzold, 
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Newton,   L.   Morrison,    Eby,   W.     Morrison,    Dobson,    Guthrie, 
Campbell.       Officials:    Green  and  Carroll. 

Victoria  18— Junior  S.P.S.   16. 

The  final  game  for  the  Mulock  Cup  was  called  for  Nov.  26.  at 
3  o'clock,  on  Varsity  oval.  When  Referee  Pearson  blew  his 
whistle  the  following  line-up  represented  Victoria:  The  back 
division  was  composed  of  MacKenzie  at  fullback,  and  Living- 
ston, Jewett  and  Duggan  on  the  halfback  line.  Captain  Birnie 
managed  the  team  from  quarter,  while  on  the  line  were :  Guthrie, 
Morrison,  Eby,  W.  Morrison,  Gerrie,  Lovering,  Batzold,  New- 
ton, Campbell.  The  game  commenced  with  Victoria  putting  up 
hill.  After  the  kick-off  the  School  forced  Vic.  to  form  a  scrim- 
mage in  their  half  of  the  field,  and  when  they  got  the  ball  on 
an  offside,  one  point  was  soon  made.  To  this  was  added  another 
in  a  short  time.  Victoria  now  began  to  work  harder,  and  soon 
Guthrie  tackled  a  Schoolman  behind  the  line,  scoring  the  first 
for  our  team.  This  added  the  necessary  stimulus  to  keep  them 
going.  The  wings  now  followed  up  faster,  and  the  line  held 
better,  with  the  result  that  Birnie  was  bucked  over  for  a  try, 
which  MacKenzie  converted.  Another  was  added  before  half- 
time  by  Campbell,  assisted  by  a  nice  tackle  of  Gerrie 's.  The 
score  now  stood  13 — 3.  Great  joy  was  evident  among  the  Vic 
rooters.  The  line-up  had  to  be  changed  a  little,  for  Jewitt  had 
his  ankle  sprained  and  had  to  retire,  so  Cox  came  to  centre 
scrim,  and  Gerrie  went  to  full  back,  while  MacKenzie  played 
centre  half.  In  the  second  half  the  S.  P.  S.  continued  to  use 
on-side  kicks,  which  were  usually  successful  in  gaining  ground. 
By  using  these  they  made  two  touch-downs,  one  being  bucked 
over  and  the  other  on  an  error,  "While  this  was  being  done  our 
men  made  their  points  by  rouges  and  kicks  to  the  dead  line.  The 
last  quarter  opened  with  Victoria  one  point  ahead.  The  tension 
was  severe  and  the  strain  most  intense.  Other  years  we  had 
the  lead  in  the  first  half,  but  could  not  finish  strong,  but  this 
year  we  held  the  lead.  Growing  darkness  interfered  with  the 
play  and  made  it  hard  for  each  side  to  locate  the  ball.  The  only 
score  in  this  quarter  was  a  kick  to  dead  line  for  Victoria.  The 
last  three  minutes  seemed  like  fifteen,  but  in  due  time  it  was  over 
and  Vic  had  won. 
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Notes. 

W.  B.  Wie-gand,  '12,  beat  K.  B.  McLaren,  '12,  in  the  final  of 
the  men's  open. 

McLaren  and  Wiegand  won  the  final  in  the  men's  doubles  from 
Kumball  and  Moorhouse  by  default. 

Miss  Laura  Denton,  '11,  beat  Miss  E.  Horning,  '11,  after  a 
close  contest  in  the  final  match  of  the  ladies'  open. 

As  tlie  result  of  an  unfavorable  season  the  tennis  tournament 
has  been  very  much  protracted  and  there  are  still  several  finals 
to  be  played.     The  results  so  far  are  as  follows : 

The  return  game  between  Western  University  and  Victoria 
was  played  the  morning  after  the  Mulock  Cup  game.  As  some 
of  the  first  team  were  unable  to  play,  the  seconds,  assisted  by 
five  of  the  seniors,  lined  up  against  them  for  a  short  game.  How- 
ever, it  was  long  enough  for  Vic  to  win  by  9 — 0. 


VICTORIA  COLLEGE  SOCCER  TEAM. 
Inter-Collegiate  Champions,  I{)<I9. 
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Handball  has  always  been  the  ''Jonah"  of  Victoria  athletics. 
But  this  year  the  ''buck-up"  in  sports  has  been  general,  and 
raised  the  standard  of  handball.  The  inter-year  series  is  just 
completed,  after  many  interruptions  caused  by  other  games. 
The  issue  is  between  '10  and  '11.  Inter-College  alley  is  a  pleas- 
ant surprise.  In  the  senior  series  "Vic."  is  tied  with  St. 
Michael's,  or  else  if  the  St.  Mike's  are  beaten  by  the  Dents  in 
their  second  game,  "Vic."  secures  first  place,  winning  three  and 
losing  one  game.  St.  Michael's  have  secured  the  junior  series, 
"Vic."  coming  second,  losing  two  and  wanning  two  games. 

Echoes  from  London. 

One  of  the  pleasant  memories  of  the  London  trip  was  seeing 
that  city  in  a  tally-ho. 

Splash,  Splash,  Splash,  forever  and  ever  'twas  Splash !  !  ! 

Moorhouse,  Livingstone  and  Jewitt  played  in  both  games. 

After  the  games  each  team  had  its  picture  taken,  in  which 
every  man  appears  pretty  well  plastered  with  London  mud. 

MacKenzie  had  it  on  McPherson  in  punting. 

Gerrie  is  some  tackier. 

After  the  final  Mulock  Cup  game  President  Falconer  tele- 
phoned his  congratulations  to  the  Rugby  and  Association  teams 
for  their  victories. 

To  show  their  appreciation  of  the  winning  teams  and  their 
hearty  interest  in  college  athletics,  the  members  of  the  Faculty 
entertained  the  Rugby  and  Association  champions  to  an  oyster 
supper  given  at  Annesley  Hall.  As  the  guests  proceeded  from 
the  reception  room  to  the  dining  hall  their  blood  was  thrilled  by 
the  sound  of  the  well-known  V.C.  Vic  coming  from  some  unseen 
choir.  After  refreshments  Dr.  Bell,  as  chairman,  called  upon 
Chancellor  Burwash  and  Professor  Langford  to  propose  toasts 
to  the  Rugby  and  soccer  teams  respectively.  These  were  fittingly 
responded  to  by  Captains  Birnie  and  Jewitt.  Songs  were  given 
at  intervals  throughout  the  proceedings.     Then  all  adjourned  to 
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the  common  rooms  and  were  served  with  coffee  by  the  ladies  of 
the  senior  year  and  the  members  of  the  V.  C.  A.  C.  "Auld 
Lang  Syne"  brought  a  pleasant  evening  to  an  end. 

The  soccer  team  had  a  practice  match  one  night  on  the 
campus  against  Wycliffe  College.  The  Vic  forwards  were  rather 
unfortunate  in  shooting  and  only  scored  two.  However,  Wycliffe 
was  unable  to  score.  The  line-up  was  the  same  as  usual,  except 
that  Mr.  Sissons  played  outside  left  in  the  absence  of  Livingston. 

New  uniforms  and  a  large  number  of  supporters  to  cheer,  in- 
cluding the  ladies,  ought  to  have  helped  T.  0.  E.  to  win,  but — 
no  chance. 

TheAssociation  team  has  a  record  to  be  proud  of  this  year  in 
not  allowing  any  team  to  score,  either  in  the  scheduled  series  or 
in  practice  matches. 
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ONE  of  the  most  entertaining  open  sessions  that  the  Union 
Literary  Society  has  had  for  a  long  time  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Nov.  13th,  in  Alumni  Hall.  The  musical  por- 
tion of  the  programme  consisted  of  piano,  vocal  and  violin 
solos,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  Dr.  Bell  presented  the  Inter- 
Year  Championship  Cup  to  the  freshman  class  for  having  taken 
first  place  in  the  contests  on  Field  Day. 

The  central  attraction  of  the  evening,  however,  was  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  supposed 
guilt  of  the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Government,  who,  it  was 
alleged,  had  drained  the  Imperial  Treasury  of  the  enormous 
sum  of  thirty  cents,  more  or  less.  Before  the  trial  could  pro- 
ceed, it  was  necessary,  as  an  important  preliminary,  to  empha- 
size the  seriousness  of  the  oath,  or  to  determine  a  test  which 
would  be  an  absolute  guarantee  of  truth.  Trial,  by  ordeal,  such 
as  w^alking  over  red-hot  ploughshares,  w^as  a  suggestion  from  one 
of  the  judges,  but  it  was  superseded  by  another,  to  the  effect 
that  the  witnesses  for  defence  and  prosecution  should  stand 
arrayed  on  either  side,  armed  with  fruit  and  eggs,  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest  would  decide  the  issue. 

Both  suggestions  were,  nevertheless,  overruled  in  favor  of  the 
decision  that  each  witness  should  kneel  and  kiss  the  "Royal 
Mug"  of  Rameses  II. 

Witnesses  were  then  summoned  to  the  stand  and  gave  more 
or  less  incoherent  evidence  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
attorneys.  An  expert  in  criminology  appeared,  who  argued  for 
the  similarity,  both  as  to  structure  and  content,  between  the 
skull  of  a  dead  burglar  and  the  skull  of  the  accused.  To  offset 
this,  an  alienist  in  hypnotism  was  brought  in,  who  proved  that 
the  accused  was  irresponsible,  on  account  of  liaving  been  mes- 
merized by  the  Leader  of  the  Government. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  arguments,  it  was  found  that  one 
of  the  judges  had  fallen  asleep,  which  fact  was  regarded  by  the 
chairman  as  contributory  to  the  impartiality  of  the  verdict  of 
the  Commission,  inasmuch  as  the  sleeper,  not  having  heard  the 
evidence,  could  not  be  biased  one  way  or  the  other.  After  con- 
siderable reference  to  prehistoric  commentaries  and  statutes 
yellow  with  antediluvian  traditions,  the  accused  was  declared 
innocent;  "with  extenuating  circumstances." 

FRAGMENTS. 

McN — n,   11 — "  AVhat  do  you  know^  about  the  accused?  " 
Gr — n,   '11 — "  He  is  very  economical,  very  close;  in  fact,  I 
may  say  that  I  have  often  seen  him  tight.     He  takes  exceedingly 
long  steps  so  as  to  go  easy  on  his  shoe  leather." 

Clerk  of  Court— '^  Kiss  the  Royal  mug." 
M — ck — w,   '10 — "  Dost  thou  know  that  I  am  a  Quaker,  and 
kiss  no  mug?  " 

Lawyer — '^  Was  the  accused  ever  treasurer  of  anything 
before?  " 

Witness — "Yes;  he  was  treasurer  of  our  Quarterly  Board  for 
a  very,  very,  very,  very — short  time." 

]\IcN — w — "What  are  your  grounds  for  saying  that  you  do 
not  think  that  the  accused  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
Premier?" 

W^itness — "Because  I  have  never  know^n  the  Leader  of  the 
Government  to  have  ever  had  any  influence  over  any  man." 

M— C — 1— ey,   '11— "What  are  your  credentials?" 

P — ke — "I  am  a  Professor  of  Dogmatic  Hypnotism,   Special 

Adviser   and    Chief   Consulting   Physician    on   Diseases   Found 

only  in  Pandemonium." 

The  Freshman  Reception  was  held  on  Friday  evening.  No- 
vember 6th,  in  Alumni  Hall.  A  brief  programme,  consisting 
of  an   address  by  Dr.   Horning,   Hon.  President;   instrumental 
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and  vocal  solos  by  Miss  Merritt  and  Miss  McBride,  respectively, 
was  followed  by  promenades,  and  quiet  retreats  to  cosy  corners 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  introductions. 

K — s — er,  '13  (waiting  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  for  his  girl 
to  come  down) — ^'I  wonder  if  I  will  know  her  when  she  is  all 
bundled  up.  They  should  have  big  placards  like  they  have 
at  the  'Bob.'  " 

Freshman  (at  club  dinner) — "What  is  Annesley  Hall,  any- 
way?" 

M — niv — n,*  '11 — ''That's  where  they  keep  parsonage  furni- 
ture. ' ' 

Mont — ry,    '11 — "No,   that's   the   Clergy   Reserves." 

W — sh — on,  '10  (having  kicked  football  over  Annesley  Hall 
fence — "Say,  St — p — e,  go  after  the  ball;  you  know  the  back 
gate,  don't  you?" 

SI— p— s,   '10— "No,  not  by  daylight." 

Prof.  Bowles  (warning  students  in  Homiletics  against  reading 
anonymous  letters) — "Put  them  in  the  furnace.  In  fact,  let 
them  go  to  blazes." 

Freshman  (to  supposed  Librarian) — "I  am  afraid  I  am  a 
little  late  in  bringing  this  book  back." 

M — c — ley,  '11 — "Oh,  that's  all  right.  Try  to  be  more  punc- 
tual next  time." 

Cr — ck — r,  '10  (to  St — pi — s,  '10,  who  is  in  a  scrap) — "Look 
out,  Fletch,  or  you'll  lose  what  little  hair  you  have." 

SI — pi — s,  '10 — "Well,  cheer  up,  old  man,  I  won't  apply  to 
your  office  for  any." 

Prof,  in  Latin^ — "Can  you  not  make  any  sense  out  of  the 
phrase,  'inter  sermones  exiit?" 

Rob — ts,   '12 — "In  the  midst  of  the  sermon  he  walked  out." 

CI — m — ts,  C.T.,  one  of  the  few  married  theologues  at  Vic, 
recently  called  upon  Shaver,  B.D.,  to  go  down  to  his  home  and 
baptize  the  new  arrival.  The  name  selected  was  Victoria  Irene, 
but  the  coincidence  had  afterwards  to  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
that  the  initials  of  the  three  names  spelled  Vic.  May  the  family 
history  prove  as  permanent  as  that  of  the  institution. 
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The  Inter-College  Debate  between  Wycliffe  and  Victoria 
occurred  in  Victoria  Chapel,  Tuesday,  Nov.  30th,  beginning  at 
8  p.m. 

The  subject  was:  ''Resolved,  that  every  male  Canadian,  not 
exempted  by  physical  disability  or  the  Canada  Militia  Act  fo^ 
Levee  en  Masse,  should  be  obliged  to  serve  for  three  years,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-six,  in  the  Canadian 
militia." 

Wycliffe  presented  a  powerful  case  for  the  affirmative,  but 
the  eloquent  and  logical  speeches  of  H.  L.  Morrison,  B.A.,  and 
W.  E.  Macniven,  '11,  were  sustained  by  the  unanimous  decision 
of  the  judges. 

The  judges  were :  Rev.  Principal  Gaudier,  Prof.  W.  J.  Alex- 
ander, Ph.D.,  and  Prof.   A.   T.   DeLury,  M.A. 

Dr.  John  (in  Church  Polity  lecture) — ''The  Didache  came 
out  in  1783,  ten  years  after  I  graduated." 

Mr.  S — ss — ns  (urging  on  the  boys  at  Rugby  game) — -"That's 
the  way.    Buck  the  line,  old  chap  ;  tackle  low.     Beauty ! ' ' 

Ad — ms,  '10 — "My  goodness!  That  fellow  must  have  been 
born  shouting." 

Steph— on,   '10   (looking  at  photo  of  Y.W.C.A.)— "I  wonder 
where  I  can  get  one.     My!     I  would  like  to  have  it." 
(Is  the  Ottawa- Varsity  game  responsible,   George? — Ed.) 

Gr — n,  '11  (at  Lit.) — "I  must  beg  pardon  of  the  house  for 
being  late.  I  was  so  excited  over  the  game  to-day  that  I  unwit- 
tingly made  an  engagement." 

Br — dg — n,  '10— "Will  you  kindly  let  us  know  the  name  and 
the  date?" 

Gr — n — "The  name  will  be  Mrs.  Gr — n  shortly  after  the 
date." 

Miss  McB— de,  '13  (after  ringing  up  the  Roj^al  Alexandra)  — 
"Hello,  is  that  Queen  Alexandra?" 

Our  Household  Science  freshettes  have  many  charms.  Dur- 
ing laboratory  work,  one  of  the  Science  men,  hearing  Miss 
A— n's  name,  became  much  interested,  and  thinking  the  name 
very  familiar,  sent  a  friend  over  to  ask  her  where  she  was  from. 
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Miss  A — n's  reply  was  quick  and  to  the  point:     "Kindly  ask 
your  friend  where  he  is  going  to?" 

Miss  Willoughby,  '12  (in  notes  on  Romeo  and  Juliet) — ''Mer- 
cutio  was  the  good-natured  one  of  the  play.  He  never  thought 
of  complaining,  not  even  when  he  was  killed." 

Miss  K — n — g,  '11 — "I  wonder  if  I  had  better  go  to  Y.  W., 
or  go  to  sleep." 

I\Iiss  Denton,  '11 — "You'll  probably  accomplish  both  if  you 
go." 

Prof.  De  Witte  (in  third  and  fourth  year  Latin )^ — "In  Latin 
verbs  of  'taking  away  from,'  take  the  dative  of  the  person 
held  up." 

(In  the  same  class) — Inquiring  student — "Does  'quamquam' 
ever  take  the  subjunctive,  Professor?" 

Professor  de  Witte — "No,  sir;  you  may  depend  upon  it. 
'Quamquam'  never  flirts  with  'moods.'  He's  a  married  gentle- 
man." 

All  third  year  men  who  wish  to  take  Freshettes  to  the  Grand 
Theatre  are  supposed  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Dean  of  Residence  about  it.  Ask  Mr.  R.  L — ke,  '11,  how  to 
proceed. 

("Language  was  given  to  man  to  express  his  thoughts.") 
Miss  L — kes,  '10  (at  4  p.m.,  after  spending  the  morning  doing 
laundry  and  the  afternoon  at  Latin)— "Well,  I  have  my  Latin 
all  clean  for  another  week,  and  I  've  handed  in  my  laundry  to 
Mr.  Sissons." 

On  the  afternoon  of  Nov.  10th  the  Women's  Literary  Society 
was  handed  over  to  the  Alumnae,  who  took  charge  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  provided  a  very  interesting  and  delightful  programme, 
consisting  of  reminiscences  of  college  days,  music,  and  a  sharp 
practice  debate:     "Resolved,  that  college  women  should  vote." 
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Some  of  the  ''reminiscences"  proved  very  interesting  and  in- 
structive. We  were  all  glad  to  hear  that  Dr.  Horning  ''raised" 
the  first  tune  in  chapel;  that  the  Ladies'  Study  in  the  "good 
old  Cobourg  days"  boasted  a  dish  for  "making  taffy,"  and  the 
windows  were  glazed  to  prevent  the  students  from  looking  out 
upon  the  "co-educational"  campus.  At  last  the  scratches  be- 
came so  numerous  upon  the  glazed  windows  that  the  glass  was 
changed. 

That  the  first  Women's  Literary  Society  consisted  of  its 
officers.  That  Robert  approves  of  co-education,  because,  in  the 
Cobourg  days,  a  student  came  to  Victoria  wearing  top-boots, 
grey  flannel  shirts,  unkempt  beard,  etc.  Becoming  enamored 
of  a  "fair  co-ed.,"  however,  he  graduated  from  the  top-boots 
and  beard  injo  something  of  a  more  recent   era. 

The  open  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  Nov.  24th,  at  7.30  p.m.,  the  President,  Miss 
Jamieson,  in  the  chair.  After  the  regular  business  was  trans- 
acted, a  somewhat  novel  programme  was  the  order  of  the 
evening.  The  first  number  on  the  programme  was  an  im- 
promptu debate:  "Resolved,  that  the  girls  of  Victoria  College 
should  have  an  alley  board."  The  first  and  third  years  debated 
for  the  affirmative,  and  the  second  and  fourth  for  the  negative. 
The  audience  pronounced  in  'favor  of  the  affirmative. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Victoria."  A  very  interest- 
ing paper  on  "the  History  of  Victoria  College"  was  read  by 
Miss  Dafoe,  '11;  a  paper  on  "Things  of  Interest  Within  the 
Chapel,"  by  Miss  Hockey,  '10,  and  one  on  "Things  of  Interest 
Around  the  College"  by  Miss  Crews,  '10.  Vocal  solos  by  Miss 
Stenton,  '12,  and  Miss  McBride,  '13,  together  with  the  year- 
songs,  formed  the  musical  part  of  the  programme,  and  the  even- 
ing closed  with  a  prophecy,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  written  by  a 
freshette  to  her  mother,  from  Victoria  College  in  1935,  read  by 
Miss  Gibson,  '11.  A  few  of  the  prophetic  whispers  were  quite 
interesting : 

' '  Most  of  the  courses  here  have  five  lectures  a  week.  The  only 
encouraging  feature  is  that  each  lecture  is  given  several  times 
a  day,  so  that  the  students  may  find  an  "hour  convenient 
for  it." 
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''No  more  copying  of  notes.  At  the  book  bureau  they  sell 
phonographic  cylinders  at  25  cents  per  dozen.  In  the  lecture 
you  expose  your  cylinder,  and  you  have  the  whole  thing,  word 
for  word.  To  slope  is  easy.  You  simply  ask  some  other  girl 
to  expose  your  cylinder.  Often  one  girl  takes  seven  or  eight 
in  with  her." 

''Aeroplanes  run  back  and  forth  between  Varsity  and  Vic- 
toria, the  return  trip  being  5  cents." 

Alumni  Notes,  taken  from  a  1935  Acta: 

"D.  H.  and  C.  Y.  Connor  are  at  present  acting  as  instructors 
in  tennis. 

"Dr.  Birnie  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chair  in  Hockey. 

"We  congratulate  Miss  Mabel  C.  Jamieson  on  her  splendid 
philosophical  treatise,  'Why  I  am  What  I  Am  Not.'  " 


We  understand  that  our  Literary  Editors,  Miss  A.  M.  Bowers 
and  Mr.  C.  G.  French,  recently  interviewed  a  famous  suffragette 
in  the  city.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  suffrage  for  women 
were  strong.  Man  was  shown  up  in  a  pitiless  light,  and  alto- 
gether the  male  part  of  the  delegation  must  have  felt  decidedly 
uncomfortable.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  French  is  still 
around  the  College. 

The  "Outside  Girls,"  we're  five  in  all, 
Who  do  not  live  at  Annesley  Hall, 
The  year  of  Onety-Nought  invite. 
At  half -past  seven  next  Tuesday  night ; 
And  at  the  home  of  Mabel  Hay 
Will  make  the  evening  bright  and  gay. 
Miss  Campbell  and  Miss  Archibald, 
Miss  Mills,  Miss  Hay,  Miss  Crews, 
Extend  a  hearty  welcome 
To  every  one  of  you's. 

In  response  to  the  above  invitation,  the  Senior  Class  gathered 
on  Tuesday,  December  7th,  for  what  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  evenings  of  the  term. 

On  Friday,  Dec.  3rd,  the  Annual  Conversazione  came  off  very 
successfully.  A  full  account  will  be  given  of  this  function  in 
our  January  issue. 
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HOIDGE  MARBLE  CO.,  LIMITED 

34  Price  Street,  Toronto 


BOAST 


Of  having  done  more  to  introduce 

CANADIAN   MARBLES 

than  any  other  one  company  in  Canada.     We  aUo  personally  inspect  our 

FOREIGN  MARBLE 

in  the  block, 

r.;.^'  ■"•  SATISFACTION 


HOIDGE  &  SONS 

34  PRICE  ST.,  TORONTO 
Have  in  the  past  twenty  years  made  a 

REPUTATION 

for  high-class  work  that  is  second,  to 
none,  and  to  sustain  which  requires  that 

"ETERNAL  VIGILANCE" 

which  is  the  price  of  safety. 
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A  NEW  YEAR  MESSAGE. 


^JTHE  NEW  YEAR  -  though  all  its  days  should 
^IL  wear  familiar  faces — will  be  to  each  of  us  a 
new  world  ;  a  new  world  whereof  the  w^ays 
are  in  our  own  keeping.  And  the  resources  that 
we  need  for  the  fashioning  of  that  new  world  are 
those  old  and  simple  resources  of  good  character 
w^hich  made  our  fathers  the  men  they  were  :  a  high 
heart ;  an  earnest  mind  ;  a  grave  sense  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  eyes  that  see  deeply  and  clearly  into  the 
affairs  of  to-day,  because  they  see  our  life  as  a  land  of 
far  distances  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  white  throne  of 

judgment  and  of  love. 

G.  J.  BLEWETT.  Ph.D. 
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Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie. 

FRED  LANDON. 

THERE  is  one  most  historic  spot  in  Montreal  that  few  visitors 
see — the  chapel  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie  and  the  old 
convent  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame. 

It  is  the  easiest  place  imaginable  to  miss.    The  convent  faces 
on  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Street,  a  narrow  old  thoroughfare  that  runs 
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MARGUERITE    BOURGEOIS. 


down  from  Notre  Dame  Street  towards  the  harbor.  All  that  can 
be  seen  from  the  street  side  is  a  smoke-begrimed  wall  with  long 
rows  of  iron-shuttered  windows.  There  is  no  sign  whatever  of  a 
chapel.  But  passing  along  Notre  Dame  Street  brings  one  to  an 
entrance  almost  tunnel-like,  through  which  is  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  little  stone  church  completely  buried  in  behind  the  business 
blocks  which  front  the  street.    It  is  a  little  kernel  of  spirituality 
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set  in  a  shell  ol  commercialism.  This  is  the  Chapel  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Pitie^  not  very  old  it  is  true,  but  standing  on  ground 
than  which  there  is  none  more  historic  in  Montreal. 

Two  plates  in  the  front  of  the  chapel  record  this  fact.  ''Ici 
fut  batie,"  reads  the  first,  ''par  la  soeur  Bourgeois  et  Mile. 
Lebert  I'ancienne  eglise  de  la  Congregation  de  N.  D.  en  1693.'^ 
(Here  was  built  by  Sister  Bourgeois  and  Mile.  Lebert  the  old 
church  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  in  1693.)  That  takes 
its  history  back  216  years.  The  second  plate  reads  ''Cette 
nouvelle  eglise  a  ete  eleve  par  les  soeurs  de  la  Congregation  en 
honneur  de  N.  D.  de  Pitie  en  1856."  (This  new  church  was 
erected  by  the  sisters  of  the  Congregation  in  honor  of  Our  Lady 
of  Pity  in  1856.) 

On  a  wall  .close  by  is  a  third  tablet-  al^^  in  French,  recording 
the  fact  that  ''on  this  ground  was  built  in  1711  the  chapel  of 
Notre  Dame  de  la  Yictoire,  burned  on  the  11th  of  April,  1768, 
reconstructed  in  1769,  and  demolished  in  1900." 

And  just  as  the  historic  old  church  uf  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Victoire  disappeared  in  1900  after  a  history  of  nearly  200  years, 
so  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie  and  the  old  convent  buildings  will 
soon  disappear.  The  sisters  have  recently  been  offered  and  have 
accepted  $500,000  for  all  their  property  on  Notre  Dame  and 
St.  Jean  Baptiste  Streets,  comprising  in  all  about  600,000  square 
feet.  All  the  buildings  will  be  removed,  together  with  .many 
others,  in  order  to  give  a  wide  approach  from  the  business -section 
to  the  harbor  front.  Improvement  and  progress  is  the  watch- 
word of  commercial  Montreal,  and  antiquities  have  to  disappear 
before  the  growth  of  a  metropolis. 

The  famous  order  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,  of 
which  this  was  for  so  many  years  the  home,  was  founded  by 
Mile.  Marguerite  Bourgeois,  who  came  from  France  to  Canada 
in  1653  with  Maisonneuve,  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  and  tJie 
order  had  its  beginnings  in  an  old  stable  given  by  the  Governor 
to  Mile.  Bourgeois  in  1657.  This  stable  stood  on  a  plot  of  land 
near  the  river  front.  It  was  a  priceless  gift  to  thera  at  the  time 
and  has  ever  since  seemed  to  bring  them  good  fortune.  The 
stable,  we  are  told,  measured  36  feet  in  length  by  18  feet  in 
breadth.  The  plot  of  land  that  was  given  with  the  stable  was 
later  on  ceded  to  the  Sisters  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  for  a  money 
indemnitv  of  £1,800. 
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In  1659  Mile.  Bourgeois  was  offered  some  outhouses  near  the 
place  where  the  main  part  of  the  Nunnery  of  Notre  Dame  stands 
to-day.  The  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  there  she  began  her 
establishment.     The  old  stable  abode,  though  enlarged  and  an- 
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other  storey  added,  had  become  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
community,  and  was  replaced  by  a  good  house,  which  was  still 
later  followed  by  a  large  abode  of  stone.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  the  great  fire  that  swept  the  whole  city  on  the  night 
of  December  6th,  1683,  when  two  of  the  sisters  perished  in  the 
flames.    The  community  lost  everything  that  they  possessed,  but 
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with  great  courage  Mile.  Bourgeois  began  the  erection  of  a  large 
stone  building.  The  first  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  la  Pitie  was 
built  in  1693.  Sister  Bourgeois  died  in  1700,  aged  80  years. 
Her  body  was  interred  in  the  parish  church,  and  her  heart  m 
the  church  of  the  Congregation. 


COURTYARD   OF  OI.D   CONVENT  OF   NOTRE    DAME,    MONTREAL. 


The  new  convent  and  buildings,  built  after  the  fire  of  lf»8r., 
were  again  consumed  in  April,  1768,  when  half  of  the  aity  Wtis 
swept  and  the  sisters  were  left  as  badly  off  as  ever.  Thanks  to 
warm  friends,  they  were  soon  in  a  new  home  and  new,  strong 
walls  were  raised  on  the  ground  on  St.  Jean  Baptiste  Street. 

At  one  time  a  high  stone  wall  ran  in  front  of  the  convent  on 
Notre  Dame  Street,  but  this  was  subsequently  taken  down  and 
small  stores  put  up,  as  that  part  of  the  str?et  had  become  the 
fashionable  promenade  of  the  small  city.  The  archway  as  it 
stands  to-day  was  built  for  entrance  to  the  nunnery,  and  over  it 
for  many  years  was  conducted  the  normal  school. 

The  old  convent  is  no  longer  the  principal  abode  of  the  order 
in  Montreal  since  their  new  building  on  Sherbrooke  Street  West 
was  opened,  which  now  houses  over  300  nuns  and  novices.  The 
few  sisters  who  still  reside  at  the  old  convent  will  soon  be  forced 
to  leave  to  permit  the  work  of  demolishing  the  buildings  to 
proceed. 
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There  is  a  charm  about  .this  old  convent  with  its  large  old- 
fashioned  garden  hidden  in  behind  the  gra>  walls.  The  grass 
grows  green  in  there,  the  trees  nod  and  bend  in  the  breeze,  the 
sisters  walk  about  the  gravelled  ways  that  circle  in  and  out 
among  the  trees,  and  after  all  it  is  just  about  as  it  was  a  century 
and  more  ago. 

The  noise  of  business  comes  but  as  a  drowsy  hum,  and  the 
marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre  of  the  garden  seems  to 
breathe  a  spirit  of  peace  over  all.  The  spirit  of  old  France, 
chivalrous,  heroic  and  courtly,  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  work, 
and  daughters  of  France  have  lived  and  worked  in  this  spot 
for  over  two  centuries.  ''Angels  of  Mercy,"  the  colonists  used 
to  call  them  in  those  early  days,  and  angels  of  mercy  they  have 
ever  been  to  storm-tossed  lives  and  weary  souls. 


The  Passing:  of  the  Year. 

A.    M,    BOWERS    'lO. 

Tread  softly ! 

For  the  Old  Year  lies  a-dying. 

His  tired  eyes  are  closed  as  if  in  sleep  '■> 

The  room  grows  dark  and  chill, 

Upon  the  hearth  a  fevsr  lone  embers  lying, 

Glimmer  and  fade. 

Faint  and  more  faintly  still 

Gleams  the  pale  taper's  light. 

Hark !  clear  upon  the  night 

The  midnight  bell  sounds  out  a  solemn  peal. 

Forth  from  his  chamber  steal 

With  gentle  tread — 

The  dear  Old  Year  is  dead. 


The  German  University. 

J.    C.    FIELDS,    B.A.,    PH.D. 

IN  the  following  brief  sketch  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  strictly  academic  side  of  German  university  life,  keep- 
ing more  particularly  in  mind  what  corresponds  to  our  faculty 
of  arts.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  the  various  Ver- 
hmdungen  connected  w^ith  the  German  university,  or  the  social 
life  of  the  students.  Those  who  saw  the  presentation  of  '^ Alt- 
Heidelberg "  at  the  Eoyal  Alexandra  a  couple  of  years  ago  will 
have  had  a  glimpse  of  one  side  of  the  life  of  a  small  fraction 
of  the  German  university  students,  namely,  those  belonging  to 
the  Corps.  Here  we  shall  not  occupy  ourselves  with  the  Corps, 
the  Burschenschaften  and  the  innumerable  Vereine,  though  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  Wissefischaffliche  Vereine  have  close 
contact  with  the  academic  side  of  university  life. 

What  impresses  one  most  in  the  German  university  is  the 
almost  unbounded  liberty  which  exists,  both  for  professor  and 
student,  the  absence  of  regulations  and  restrictions  which  would 
limit  freedom  of  action  and  choice  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
There  is  no  academic  head  to  the  university  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  president  is  head  of  an  American  university.  The  university 
is  a  little  republic — on  its  academic  side,  one  might  almost  say, 
an  anarchic  republic — in  which  the  titular  head,  the  Rector,  is 
elected,  as  a  mark  of  their  esteem,  by  his  fellow-professors,  to 
hold  office  for  one  year.  There  is  no  head  to  a  department  in 
the  sense  of  a  professor  to  whom  others  are  subordinate.  Each 
professor,  every  member  of  the  staff,  is  his  own  master,  and  lec- 
tures on  whatever  subjects  he  feels  like  lecturing  on.  The  courses 
of  lectures  vary  from  semester  to  semester  and  from  year  to  year. 
There  is  no  fixed  curriculum.  There  is  no  division  into  classes 
by  years.  The  student  hears  whatever  lectures  he  will  and  makes 
his  own  curriculum.* 

The  academic  year  is  divided  into  two  semesters,  lying  respec- 
tively between  the  dates   October  15-March   15  and  April   15- 


*This   statement  is  to  be   qualified  with   reference   to   the   faculties   of 
Medicine  and  Law,  in  which  faculties  certain  courses  are  prescribed. 
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August  15.  Lectures,  however,  usually  begin  a  little  late  and 
close  a  little  early.  Near  the  end  of  a  semester  the  Verzeichniss 
der  Vorlesungen,  or  list  of  lecture  courses,  for  the  following 
semester  makes  its  appearance.  The  Yerzeichnisse  for  the  vari- 
ous universities  may  be  purchased  in  the  bookstores  for  a  trifling 
sum.  There  are  some  twenty-two  universities  in  Germany — all 
State  institutions.  The  students  migrate  from  one  of  these  seats 
of  learning  to  another,  and  they  may  very  properly  all  be  re- 
garded as  branches  of  one  great  university.  A  student's  choice 
of  a  university  for  a  given  semester  wdll  sometimes  be  decided 
by  the  announcement  of  a  course  or  courses  of  special  interest 
to  him.  More  frequently  it  will  be  decided  by  the  fame  of  the 
professors,  perhaps  of  one  professor,  in  the  department  in  which 
he  is  interested  independently  of  the  particular  courses  an- 
nounced by  the  professors  in  question.  The  proximity  of  a  uni- 
versity to  his  home  will  have  its  influence.  The  universities 
located  in  picturesquely  situated  little  tow^ns  too  attract  more 
students  in  the  summer  semester  than  in  the  winter  semester. 

The  German  student  enters  the  university  a  little  later  than 
the  Canadian  student,  and  is  much  more  mature  intellectually. 
At  matriculation  he  is  probably  two  years  in  advance  of  the 
Canadian  student  who  has  just  matriculated.  Also,  if  he  goes 
forward  to  a  degree,  he  will  usually  spend  a  considerably  longer 
period  than  the  latter  at  the  university.  The  degree,  however, 
is  that  of  Doctor — the  Bachelor's  degree  does  not  exist.  There 
are  the  four  Faculties  of  Philosophy,  Medicine,'  Law  and  The- 
ology, and  the  Doctor's  degree  is  given  in  each  of  these  faculties 
— the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  corresponding  to  our  Faculty  of 
Arts.  A  student  is  not  allowed  to  go  up  for  his  degree  before  he 
has  completed  six  semesters.  He  may,  however,  spend  as  long 
a  time  as  he  will  in  preparation.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Doctors 
of  Philosophy  spend  on  the  average  betw^een  five  and  six  years  at 
the  university,  the  Doctors  of  Medicine  seven  years,  of  which, 
how^ever,  the  last  year  is  spent  in  the  clinics  after  they  have 
taken  their  degree. 

The  student  comes  up  to  the  university  at  the  beginning  of 
the  semester  armed  with  the  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks  he  is  free  to  wander  around  and  attend 
whatever  lectures  he  will.     By  the  end  of  that  time,  however. 
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he  is  required  to  definitely  decide  on  the  courses  which  he  is 
going  to  follow  and  pay  for  them.  The  plan  of  payment  is  that 
of  the  European  restaurant;  one  pays  only  for  what  one  orders 
For  each  course  of  four  lectures  a  week  throughout  the  semester 
the  fee  is  twenty  marks,  for  a  course  of  two  lectures  weekly  ten 
marks.  "Where  the  lectures  are  accompanied  by  experiments  the 
tee  is  double.  For  those  taking  laboratory  work  there  are,  of 
course,  corresponding  fees.  The  student  enters  the  various 
courses  which  he  desires  to  follow  in  a  form  called  the  Anmel- 
dehuch.  This  form  he  hands  in  to  the  registrar,  who  makes  out 
his  account,  and  on  payment  gives  him  separate  receipts  for  the 
several  professors  whose  courses  he  proposes  to  follow.  These 
receipts  he  presents  to  the  professors  in  question,  who  acknow- 
ledge the  same  by  signing  after  each  of  the  courses  in  the  Anmel- 
dehuch.  The  professor  in  turn  collects  the  fees  represented  by 
the  receipts  from  the  university,  for  the  professor,  in  addition 
to  his  salary,  receives  also  the  fees  paid  by  his  students.*  The 
student  is  free  to  attend  lectures  or  not  as  he  will.  If  he  desires 
to  do  so  he  may  consult  the  professor  in  regard  to  the  difficulties 
he  finds  with  his  lectures.  There  is,  however,  no  oversight  and 
no  term  or  annual  examination.  There  is  no  incentive  to  cram- 
ming; there  is  no  compulsion  to  work.  His  nearest  examination 
may  be  years  ahead  of  him.  If  a  man  applies  himself  it  is  be- 
cause he  loves  his  work  or  because  he  sees  that  final  success  in 
life  depends  on  present  industry.  If  he  has  any  particular  bent 
the  system  encourages  him  to  follow  it.  As  far  as  his  ultimate 
examination  is  concerned  everything  counts,  for,  as  'has  already 
been  said,  he  makes  his  own  curriculum. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  principal  aim  of  the  German  univer- 
sity is  to  encourage  originality  and  stimulate  individuality.  The 
system  is  adapted  to  the  man  of  more  than  average  ability.  The 
lectures  are  thoroughgoing  and  presuppose  a  certain  maturity  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  hearers.  The  intent  would  seem  to 
be  in  the  first  place  to  train  all  those  who  are  capable  of  being 
productive  with  the  view  of  ultimately  utilizing  their  productiv- 
ity for  the  benefit  of  the  people  and  the  State.     The  adaptation 


*In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  modification  of  this  procedure  in 
so  far  that  professors  whose  fees  exceed  a  certain  amount  must  share 
their  surplus  with  the  State,  which  utilizes  its  share  in  raising  the 
average  professor's  salary. 
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of  university  methods  to  students  of  mediocre  ability,  who  can 
never  hope  to  be  productive,  is  of  secondary  importance.  These 
students,  however,  are  allowed  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facili- 
ties primarily  designed  for  the  more  gifted,  and  profit  as  they 
can  from  them.  Besides  the  lectures,  there  is  the  seminary  for 
the  more  advanced  students.  The  method  of  conducting  it  will 
vary  wath  the  professor  in  charge.  The  subject  matter  to  be 
handled  will  in  general  be  determined  by  the  professor  at  the 
beginning  of  the  semester.  It  may  be  miscellaneous  in  its  char- 
acter, and  the  various  members  volunteer  to  undertake  this  or 
that  part  of  the  work  proposed  as  it  happens  to  appeal  to  them. 
They  may  be  asked  to  report  on  certain  Ahhandhmgen,  or  it  may 
be  suggested  that  a  review  of  some  new  book  would  be  of  interest. 
Perhaps  it  is  proposed  that  one  or  more  of  the  members  give  a 
coupJe  of  lectures  on  some  subject  in  connection  with  which  the 
literature  is  indicated.  Problems  are  sometimes  propounded  for 
solution  graded  from  easy  to  very  difficult.  It  even  happens  that 
a  heretofore  unsolved  problem  is  thrown  among  them  so  as  to 
try  the  mettle  of  the  strongest.  In  any  case  the  programme  is 
carried  out  by  the  students.  The  professor  is  present  as  a 
listener,  but  makes  timely  comments  here  and  there  and  adds 
any  criticism  of  the  style  or  subject  matter  which  appears  to  him 
likely  to  be  helpful  to  the  youthful  lecturer  or  his  audience. 

After  a  student  has  attended  lectures  for  a  number  of  years 
at  one  or  several  of  the  universities  it  may  be  that  he  begins  to 
think  of  trying  for  his  degree.  The  most  important  item  in  this 
connection  is  the  writing  of  a  dissertation.  The  subject  may  be 
selected  by  the  student  himself  or,  at  his  request,  it  may  be 
suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  professors,  though  some  of  the 
professors  object  to  helping  the  student  even  to  this  extent.  His 
dissertation  must  be  accepted  before  he  can  go  up  for  examina- 
tion. It  is  long,  slow  work  preparing  a  dissertation,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  may  be  small.  He  may  hand  it  in  several 
times  over  and  have  it  returned  to  him.  The  suggestion  may  be 
made  that  further  elaboration  is  necessary,  or  it  may  be  defi- 
nitely rejected.  He  may  try  his  manuscript  on  different  univer- 
sities in  succession,  for  all  the  German  universities  are  not 
equally  exacting  in  what  they  demand  from  a  candidate.  He  is 
also  at  liberty  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  at  any  university 
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in  the  country,  whether  he  has  attended  lectures  there  or  not. 
There  is,  however,  a  regulation  which  requires  that  he  should 
have  attended  or  at  least  registered  for,  a  certain  minimum  num- 
ber of  lectures  at  some  one  or  more  of  the  universities — for  no 
one  troubles  as  to  whether  he  actually  has  been  present  at  the 
lectures  for  which  he  has  registered. 

After  a  candidate's  dissertation  has  been  accepted  he  still  has 
to  undergo  an  oral  examination.  If  he  is  going  up  for  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  he  must  offer  a  major  subject,  and,  in 
general,  two  minors.  In  the  case  of  certain  broader  major  sub- 
jects, however,  one  minor  suffices.  The  candidate  must  also 
know  something  about^ philosophy.  He  selects  his  own  examiners 
— two  for  the  major,  one  for  each  minor  and  one  for  philosophy 
— from  among  the  professors  available  at  the  university  where  he 
proposes  to  take  his  degree.  He  dons  a  dress  suit,  possibly 
rented  for  the  occasion,  and  white  kid  gloves,  and  calls  on  the 
efentlemen  whom  he  desires  to  serve  as  his  examiners.  He  in- 
forms them  as  to  the  branches  on  which  he  is  prepared  to  be 
exammed,  and  if  they  are  satisfied  as  to  the  breadth  of  the 
curriculum  which  he  has  marked  out  for  himself  they  are  likely 
to  consent  to  act.  There  will  be  a  wait  of  several  weeks  perhaps 
before  a  day  is  assigned  for  the  ordeal.  The  examination  is 
purely  oral,  and  if  he  passes,  which  is  usually  the  case,  he  re- 
ceives one  of  four  predicates  according  to  the  manner  in  w^hich 
he  has  acquitted  himself.  These  predicates  in  descending  order 
of  merit  are — summa  cum  laude,  magna  cum  laude,  cum  laude, 
sustinuit.  In  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  the  highest  predicate 
is  very  rarely  given.  These  predicates,  it  may  be  remarked,  have 
no  reference  to  the  dissertation,  which  receives  a  predicate  on  its 
own  account. 

After  his  dissertation  has  been  accepted  and  he  has  passed 
his  examination  the  candidate  still  has  a  form  to  go  through — 
the  so-called  " Promo vieru7ig."  This  has  no  special  significance 
and  is  merely  a  picturesque  survival  of  the  disputation  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  The  candidate  is  supposed  to  defend  his  disser- 
tation and  maintain  against  all  comers  a  number  of  theses  which 
he  himself  propounds.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  cere- 
mony is  all  prepared  in  advance.  The  candidate  himself  selects 
his  opponents,  and  as  often  as  not  furnishes  them  with  the  objec- 
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tions  which  they  are  to  urge  against  his  theses.  To  one  after  the 
other  of  the  objections  which  he  has  put  into  their  mouths  he 
replies.  They  accept  his  replies  and  concede  themselves  worsted. 
Having  disposed  of  his  opponents,  the  candidate  turns  to  the 
Dean  of  the  faculty  and  in  a  Latin  formula  demands  of  him  the 
Doctorat  which  is  his  due  since  he  has  defended  his  dissertation 
and  maintained  his  theses.  The  Dean  responds  at  some  length 
in  Latin  and  hands  the  successful  disputant  his  diploma.  It  wa& 
formerly  the  custom  to  conduct  the  disputation  altogether  in 
Latin.  In  the  case  of  the  scientific  candidates,  however/German 
is  now  employed. 

If  a  young  Doctor  has  professorial  ambitions  and  would 
enter  on  an  academic  career  he  will  probably  linger  about  the 
university,  attending  meetings  of  the  seminar  and  hearing  stray 
courses  of  lectures,  for  these  courses  are  ever-varying  and  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  is  to  be  gleaned  from  them.  Prin- 
cipally, however,  the  aspirant  will  occupy  himself  with  some 
special  subject  and  try  to  produce  something  worthy.  Origin- 
ality is  everything,  and  his  chances  are  not  prejudiced  by  the 
predicate  obtained  at  his  examination  or  attached  to  his  disser- 
tation if  he  shows  original  ability  of  a  high  order  later  on.  When 
he  has  completed  a  piece  of  work  which  he  deems  of  sufficient 
iraportance  he  submits  it  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  and  asks 
to  be  allowed  to  qualify  as  Privatdocent.  If  they  are  satisfied 
with  his  Arbeit  it  only  remains  for  the  candidate  to  give  two 
lectures,  one  a  public  lecture  to  the  students,  the  other  one  before 
the  faculty.  These  lectures,  however,  are  little  more  than  a  form 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  candidate  as  Privatdocent  in  reality 
depends  alone  on  the  power  for  original  research  which  he  has 
manifested.  The  Privatdocent  receives  no  salary,  but  has  the 
use  of  the  lecture-rooms  in  the  university  and  is  free  to  draw 
students  to  himself  if  he  can.  He  receives  the  fees  of  his  stu- 
dents, however,  just  as  a  professor  does.  He  has  no  claim  to  be 
appointed  to  a  professorship,  but  is  on  his  mettle.  In  the  mean- 
time he  is  doing  his  best  to  be  productive  and  to  make  a  name 
for  himself.  If  he  succeeds  in  this  he  is  sure  to  receive  a  call 
from  some  university,  either  as  associate  professor  or  as  full 
professor.  Of  every  professor  in  a  German  university  then,  one 
may  say  that  he  has  been  productive,  that  he  has  added  some- 
thing to  the  sum  total  of  his  science. 
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The  university  professor  enjoys  an  independence  associated 
with  no  other  profession  in  Germany.  He  is  appointed  solely  on 
the  grounds  of  his  original  investigations,  and  he  is  practically 
irremovable.  After  his  appointment  he  continues  to  be  regarded 
as  an  investigator.  There  is  no  prescription  of  the  subjects  on 
which  he  is  to  lecture  and  he  naturally  selects  one  in  which  he  is 
more  particularly  interested,  and  his  special  knowledge  of  such 
subjects  comes  to  the  good  in  the  class-room. 

As  to  the  material  remuneration  of  the  German  professor,  it 
lias  been  estimated,  on  taking  account  of  the  cost  of  living  in 
Germany,  that  he  is  in  receipt  of  an  average  income  greater  by 
half  than  that  of  his  American  colleague.  This  income,  as  has 
already  been  pointed  out,  arises  from  two  sources — salary  and 
fees.  When  the  German  professor  becomes  incapacitated  either 
through  old  age  or  some  other  cause,  he  retires  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative and  continues  to  draw  his  salary  till  death.  Furthermore, 
after  death  his  widow  and  children  are  cared  for  by  the  State. 

As  has  already  been  indicatecl,  the  German  university  system 
is  well  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  stronger  individuali 
ties,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  many  of  the  weaker  ones  fall  by 
the  way.  In  recent  years,  however,  sdme  concessions  to  the  back- 
ward ones  have  been  made  in  the  establishment  in  certain  depart- 
ments of  what  is  called  the  Proseminar,  where  the  less  advanced 
students  receive  sufficient^  simple  exercise  in  connection  with 
the  lectures  they  are  hearing.  It  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted 
that  only  the  brilliant  student  can  attain  to  a  degree  in  a  Ger- 
man university.  What  characterizes  the  German  university  is 
not  so  much  the  difficulty  of  its  tests,  for  a  degree  as  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offers  to  the  student  who  is  capable  of  availing  himself 
of  them. 
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Leaves  from  the  Diary  of  a  Librarian. 

B.  MABEL  DUNHAM,    '08. 

FEB.  18,  '09.— I'm  sick  and  tired  of  this  collegiate  life.  It's, 
nothing  but  algebraic  symbols  and  chemical  formulae, 
French  verbs  and  Latin  orations,  until  I  feel  like  Cleopatra's 
mummy  trying  to  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  her  own  epitaph. 
I'm  glad  this  is  my  last  year  here.  School  would  be  tolerable  if 
there  were  nothing  but  Valentine  parties  and  commencements, 
with  an  occasional  hockey  match  to  relieve  the  monotony,  even  if 
we  girls  did  have  to  superintend  the  decorations,  provide  the 
refreshments  and  polish  the  trophies  lost  and  won.  I  di)n't  think 
I  am  lazy,  but  I  should  dearly  love  to  change  the  curriculum  in 
patches. 

N.B. — This  is  one  of  my  indigo  days. 

Feb.  23,  '09. — I  applied  for  the  position  of  assistant  librarian 
at  the  Public  Library  to-day.  It's  a  dead  secret.  I  took  some  of 
my  best  note-paper,  modelled  my  letter  by  one  of  those  applica- 
tion forms  in  the  letter-writing  book,  sealed  it  with  borrowed^ 
sealing-wax,  smuggled  it  out  of  the  house  with  the  aid  of  my 
muff  and  posted  it  on  my  way  to  the  rink. 

I  don't  suppose  I  have  a  ghost  of  a  chance,  but  that  Library 
looks  like  Canaan  to  me. 

March  1,  '09. — I  didn't  get  the  position,  but  I  have  at  least 
this  satisfaction,  that  there  is  no  one  to  greet  me  with  those 
maddening  words,  ''I  told  you  so."  Am  going  to  work  hard 
now  and  be  a  delight  to  my  teachers  and  a  credit  to  my  family. 
Have  worked  so  late  that — well,  it's  time  to  quit. 

Forgot  to  mention  that  a  Miss  Howell  got  my  position  at  the 
Library.  Would  wager  my  last  cent  that  she  is  an  old  maid  of 
the  deepest  dye. 

August  16,  '09. — Exam,  reports  are  out  to-day  aifd  I  have 
passed  with  flying  colors.    Hurrah  for  me !    Willie  Morris  passed 
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somewhere  down  near  the  tail  end  of  the  list,  but  the  Morris's 
are  so  proud  of  him  that  they  are  going  to  put  him  into  long 
trousers  and  send  him  to  the  University.  The  Marlowe  family 
are  still  halting:  between  two  opinions,  wondering  whether  the 
paternal  salary  will  admit  of  sending  me  to  the  School  of  House- 
hold Science  or  whether  the  family  health  will  warrant  my  in- 
stallation as  mother's  apprentice  in  the  kitchen.  Ora  pro  nobis 
that  it  may  not  be  either. 

August  20,  '09. — The  postman  brought  me  a  most  interesting 
letter  to-day,  and,  as  a  result,  I  am  regarded  in  the  family  circle 
as  something  of  a  hero.  I  am  offered  a  position  on  the  Library 
staff  at  a  salary  that  will  keep  me  in  postage  stamps  and  church 
collection  and  perhaps  relieve  my  mother  of  the  obligation  of 
providing  the  money  for  her  own  Christmas  present.  However, 
the  letter  contains  fair  promises  for  the  future  if  I  show  myself 
capable. 

Father  is  so  proud  of  me  for  keeping  the  secret,  and  mother 
is  pleased,  because  she  really  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  w^ith 
me  in  the  kitchen. 

Father  called  on  Mr.  Brighton  to-night  and  learned  that  he 
had  not  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  my  letter — alas — • 
but  that,  when  he  learned  to  know  me  personally  and  had  noted 
my  superior  literary  taste,  my  tidy  note-books  and  my  pleasant 
manner,  he  had  straightway  set  his  seal  upon  me,  so  to  speak, 
and  marked  me  for  the  next  appointment.  The  admiration  is 
mutual.  Moreover,  my  young  heart  goes  out  to  him  in  the  pro- 
foundest  gratitude.  His  every  suggestion  shall  be  my  law,  and 
I  ask  no  other  recompense  for  my  services  than  the  consciousness 
that  I  am  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favor — plus  my  monthly 
pittance. 

August  23,  '09. — The  first  day  at  the  Library  and  I  am  nearly 
dead     Library  hours  are  too  long  to  my  notion. 

Everyone  was  very  kind  to  me.  Mr.  Brighton,  Bachelor  of 
Arts  by  the  decree  of  the  Senate  and  bachelor  in  matrimony  by 
the  grace  of  God — so  he  claims — is,  nevertheless,  a  most  engaging 
person.  Miss  Howell  is  so  plain  and  unprepossessing  that  I  am 
led  once  more  to  wonder  at  the  lack  of  judgment  displayed  by 
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the  Board  in  choosing  her  in  preference  to  me.  I  suppose  her 
experience  was  the  pull.  She  was  very  good  to  me,  quite  moth- 
erly in  fact,  and  showed  that  she  had  cultivated  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  rare  quality  of  patience  as  she  explained  to  me  the 
details  of  library  economy. 

Wouldn  't  like  to  record  half  the  blunders  I  made. 

September  18,  '09. — I  could  not  help  remarking  to-day  what 
an  opportunity  for  character  study  there  is  in  a  public  library. 
All  our  specimens  visted  us  to-day  except  the  boozer  and  the 
epileptic.  Daddy  Smithson  spent  the  day  in  his  corner,  copied 
the  average  number  per  day  of  recipes,  and  took  them  home  for 
his  wife  to  experiment  on  the  boarders.  As  usual,  the  old  Dutch- 
man's dreams  had  to  be  disturbed  in  order  that  Mr.  Brighton 
might  intimate  to  him  that  the  other  readers  found  snoring  a 
trifle  distracting.  The  book  agent  advertised  freely  in  the  sug- 
gestion-book and  the  microbe  crank  returned  his  books  with  the 
full  number  of  superfluous  covers.  The  old  maid  laid  another 
complaint  against  the  janitor  for  turning  off  the  lights  Avhen  she 
was  in  the  exciting  part  of  an  engaging  romance,  and  Widdy 
Hopeful  beamed  more  bewitchingly  than  ever  on  Mr.  Brighton, 
There  were  "grave  old  plodders  and  gay  young  friskers"  and 
library  ''goops"  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages. 

The  Sir  Galahad  man  was  in,  too,  for  a  good  part  of  the  day. 
I  haven't  yet  decided  whether  he  is  a  night-watchman,  a  fireman, 
a  preacher  or  a  millionaire,  but  I  can't  believe  he  is  any  ordinary 
tramp. 

October  23,  '09. — The  University  students  are  home  on  their 
Thanksgiving  vacation.  What  an  all-fired  conceited  lot  they  are 
— especially  the  last  shipment. 

"Willie  Morris  came  into  the  Library  this  evening  like  a  whirl- 
wind, when  the  people  were  standing  two  deep  around  the  wicket 
waiting  to  have  their  books  marked. 

''Want  something  on  Bion,  Theocritus  and  Moschus." 

I  wanted  to  say,  "I'm  not  deaf,  little  boy,"  but  with  one  of 
my  most  gracious  smiles  I  escorted  the  aspiring  youth  to  the 
reference-room,  leaving  the  common  horde  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  stupid  apprentice.    Mr.  Brighton  was  busy — worse  luck — 
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and  I  hadn't  the  remotest  idea  whether  ''our  learned  lord" 
wanted  information  on  Job's  three  daughters,  some  famous  Per- 
sian triumvirate,  or  three  rival  claimants  to  the  discovery  of  the 
South  Pole.  I  had  him  repeat  the  names,  and  tried  to  decide 
which  one  of  his  three  courses.  Moderns,  Classics,  or  Theology, 
these  foreign  words  sounded  most  like.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea 
seized  me.  I  got  Willie  interested  in  a  set  of  new  books  while 
I  consulted  an  encyclopedia  on  the  sly  and,  in  a  few  minutes, 
Willie's  young  mind  was  feasting  on  Greek  lyric  poetry. 

I  trust  he  went  away  from  the  Library  this  evening  with  a 
more  flattering  opinion  of  my  learning  than  I  entertain  of  his 
tact. 

There  are  tricks  in  all  trades,  they  say. 

November  1,  '09. — We  had  a  delightful  joke  on  Widdy 
Hopeful  to-day.  It  seems  her  little  boy,  aged  twelve,  is  a  pre- 
cocious youngster  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind,  and  he  is  prepar- 
ing an  article  on  ''Ants"  to  send  to  some  worthy  magazine. 
The  Widdy  is  wildly  enthusiastic  about  it,  but  she  hasn't  yet 
aw^akened  in  Mr.  Brighton  what  she  considers  a  proper  degree 
of  interest  in  her  young  son.  The  Chief  told  her  that  he  had 
given  her  all  the  material  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  the 
Library.  He  was  about  to  leave  her  to  her  own  conclusions  when 
she  called  out  jubilantly: 

"You're  a  nice  librarian,  you  are.  Why,  here  is  a  whole 
anthology,  with  volumes  and  volumes,  and  you  didn't  show  me 
a  single  one  of  them." 

I  left  the  room  in  a  hurry.  I  never  did  like  to  hear  a  joke 
explained. 

I  wonder  if  Mr.  Brighton  doesn't  see  that  Widdy  Hopeful  is 
as  much  interested  in  the  Librarian  as  in  the  Library.  But  I 
suppose  not.  The  Chief  is  only  mortal,  and  all  men  are  blind 
as  bats. 

December  20,  '09. — My  admiration  for  Sir  Galahad  is  on  the 
decline.  For  several  days  he  has  been  roaming  around  the 
Library  looking  like  a  lost  soul  on  his  way  to  Purgatory  and 
acting  more  like  an  escaped  convict  or  an  unsuspected  lunatic 
than  the  gallant  Arthurian  knight.    Yesterday  I  watched  him  as 
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he  examined  the  books  on  the  display  shelves,  then  peered  timidly 
into  the  stack-room,  frightened,  scared,  even  guilty.  To-day  he 
had  approached  the  catalogue  repeatedly  and  turned  away  as 
often,  yet  he  declined  my  proffered  assistance  almost  rudely. 
This  afternoon  he  marched  boldly  up  to  the  wicket  and  asked 
if  Mr.  Brighton  were  in. 

''No,"  I  said.    ''But  he  will  be  here  shortly." 

"Miss  Howell?" 

"Yes.    I'll  call  her." 

"No,  don't.    I  want  her  to  keep  away." 

He  was  slipping  gradually  into  that  new,  cringing,  cowardly 
personality  of  his. 

"Have  you — Botheration! — Excuse  me,  but  have  you  a 
book—?'" 

Meanwhile  I  was  making  a  gigantic  effort  to  conceal  my 
consuming  curiosity. 

"I  suppose  librarians  have  their  secrets  as  w^ell  as  lawyers,^ 
doctors  and  ministers." 

"Yes,"    I  used  every  art  I  knew  to  encourage  him. 

"Well,  have  you  a  book  that  will  tell  a  fellow — ?  Oh,  pshaw  I 
I  want  a  book  on  weddings." 

We  both  laughed.  He  slipped  his  book  into  his  most  spacious 
pocket  and  I  hurried  off  to  ask  Miss  Howell,  quite  casually,  if 
she  knew  anything  of  interest  about  our  Sir  Galahad.  She  was 
quite  surprised  that  I  had  not  heard  of  his  approaching  mar- 
riage, but  referred  me  to  the  butcher-boy  round  the  corner  for 
the  name  of  his  bride.  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  wait.  Mean- 
while I  am  regaling  myself  with  mental  pictures  of  the  once 
dauntless  knight  closeted  with  the  parson,  the  tailor,  the  jeweler, 
the  liveryman,  the  florist  and  the  issuer  of  marriage  licenses. 

Cheer  up.  Sir  Galahad.  Your  namesake  was  not  one  to 
tremble  when  a  lady  granted  her  favor.. 

December  24,  '09. — The  students  are  home  again  from  col- 
lege. Really  they  have  improved  considerably.  Willie  Morris 
came  to  the  wicket  when  nobody  else  was  around  and  asked  me 
in  the  approved  library  whisper  if  I  would  go  for  a  sleigh-ride 
with  him  to-morrow.  I  hope  he  hasn't  mastered  Greek  so  that 
he  can  speak  it  with  any  degree  of  fluency^  or  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
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be  compelled  to  confess  my  ignorance  so  far  away  from  a  dic- 
tionary. 

December  29,  '09. — The  evening  papers  announce  the  mar- 
riage of  Mr.  Halt  on  and  Mrs.  Blackmore,  known  in  these  chron- 
icles as  Sir  Galahad  and  Widdy  Hopeful. 

Jehosophat !     Enough  said ! 

December  31,  '09. — To-day  Mr.  Brighton  called  me  into  his 
office  and  told  me  that  Miss  Howell  was  spending  her  last  day 
with  us.  She  had  accepted  another  position,  he  said.  I  thought 
Mr.  Brighton  seemed  very  sorry,  or  very  angry,  or  had  the 
toothache,  or  chilblains,  or  something. 

"Oh,  that  college  library?"  I  suggested.  ''How  perfectly 
splendid.    I've  heard  there  were  forty  applicants." 

I  rushed  off  to  congratulate  Miss  Howell,  but  Mr.  Brighton 
called  me  back. 

''Just  a  moment,  Miss  Marlowe.  It's  a  private  library.  Miss 
Howell  will  tell  you  about  it,  I  think. ' ' 

At  the  first  opportune  moment  I  offered  my  congratulations 
to  Miss  Howell,  but  she  did  not  seem  at  all  communicative.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  she  asked  me  to  drop  in  and  see  the  dress. 

' '  The  dress — what  dress  ? ' '  Miss  Howell  did  not  worry  much 
about  the  styles. 

"Why,  there  is  only  one  dress — the  wedding  dress." 

I  have  a  suspicion  that  Miss  Howell  blushed  profusely  at 
this  point,  but  my  own  overwhelming  confusion  prevented  me 
from  thoroughly  enjoying  the  situation.  A  moment's  silence 
and  then  she  showed  fire. 

"He  didn't  tell  you.  The  hateful  thing.  He  promised  me 
faithfully  that  he  would." 

These  were  her  very  words,  and  to-morrow  is  the  wedding- 
day. 

I  dropped  in  on  the  w^ay  home  to  see  the  trousseau.  It's  quite 
ordinary. 

All  I  can  do  now  is  to  exclaim  "Jehosophat  the  Second"  and 
go  to  bed. 

Memo.    Get  your  eyes  tested  soon,  old  girl. 
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January  3,  '10. — I  wonder  if  I  looked  like  the  dignified  head 
of  the  circulating  department  to-day.  I'm  climbing  the  ladder 
all  right  and  I'm  not  going  to  jump  off  like  Miss  Howell  did. 
There  isn't  an  unmarried  librarian  of  the  male  persuasion  within 
a  rad'us  of  twenty-five  miles,  and  Willie  Morris  won't  own  a 
respectable  library  for  years  and  years.  Besides,  he  isn't  as  nice 
as  he  used  to  be  when  we  made  mud-pies  together. 


An  Indian  Love  Songr* 

KATHLEEN    MURPHY. 


Beautiful  art  thou,  my  little  white  owl. 

Thou  art  very  beautiful! 

Thou  standest  out  from  among  women  as  the  silver,  satin  birch 

stands  out  from  among  the  dark  spruce  trees. 
Thou  art  tall  like  the  pines  and  supple  like  the  willow, 
Oh,  my  little  Manganis. 

Thy  cheeks  are  soft  as  the  gold  moss  in  the  autumn ; 
Thy  lips  are  as  wild  poppies,  fully  blown. 
Thou  art  very  beautiful. 

Thine  eyes  are  like  stars  shining  through  the  tamarac  boughs, 
And  they  have  the  depths  of  the  little  pools  beneath  the  hemlock 

branches, 

Oh.  my  little  Manganis. 

— Canadian  Magazine. 


Men  and  Events  in  the  Public  Eye. 

The  New  Central  Prison. 

WE  learned  with  regret  the  other  day  that  the  Central 
Prison  was  to  be  taken  from  our  midst.  We  almost  feel 
sorry  that  we  didn't  see  more  of  it.  But  it  is  only  after  they 
are  gone  that  we  awake  to  an  appreciation  of  our  blessings. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  Central  Prison  built  at  Guelph.  The 
reasoii  for  choosing  a  site  near  the  Agricultural  College  is  clearly 
a  result  of  the  recent  disturbances,  w^hen  the  sophomores  painted 
the  statue  in  the  Market  Square  and  then  threw  some  of  the 
freshmen  into  the  water-trough.  Several  farms  have  been  pur- 
chased, containing  some  500  acres.  Buildings  covering  about  15 
acres  are  to  be  erected  by  the  present  inmates  of  the  Prison. 
There  are  to  be  no  guards  with  loaded  rifles  commanding  every 
avenue  of  escape,  but  the  guards  are  to  be  ^'working  foremen," 
who  musi  do  their  fair  share  of  the  work.  As  is  the  present 
custom,  good  behaviour  will  result  in  a  shortening  of  the  prison- 
er's term.  The  intention  is  to  teach  the  men  useful  occupations 
as  artisans  or  farmers  and  for  their  labor  pay  them  a  small  daily 
wage,  so  that  upon  leaving  the  place  they  may  have  some  useful 
knowledge  with  w^hich  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood,  and  a  sum  of 
money  for  immediate  needs.  The  innovation  seems  a  most  bene- 
ficial one,  and  w^e  now  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the 
Central  as  a  first-class  winter  resort. 


Montreal's  Ice  Palace. 


In  spite  of  some  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of  a 
couple  of  large  corporations,  Montreal  had  her  Ice  Palace  last 
winter.  Last  year  the  Palace  was  encircled  by  an  ice  wall 
stretching  from  end  to  end,  a  distance  of  over  200  feet,  and 
at  several  corners  towers  were  erected,  reaching  a  height  of  25 
feet.  The  King  Edward  Tower  was  190  feet  high  by  40  feet 
square,  so  that  from  it  a  splendid  view  of  the  city  might  be 
obtained.     There  were  two  smaller  towers — the  Prince  of  Wales 
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and  the  Queen  Alexandra.  Two  arches  60  feet  high  formed 
a  gallery  connecting  the  three  towers.  They  were  lit  up  at  night 
by  large  arc  lamps,  and  the  effect  was  decidedly  pretty.  About 
250,000  cubic  feet  of  ice  were  required  for  the  creation  of  the 
Ice  Palace,  the  walls  inside  the  towers  being  four  feet  thick 
to  insure  safety. 

This  year  the  palace  is  to  be  re-erected,  and  by  the  time  this 
reaches  our  readers  the  work  will  probably  be  well  under  way. 


|:  fTT'^'^ 
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MONTREAI^'S  ICR   PAI.ACE. 


Local  Option. 

The  results  of  the  recent  voting,  though  highly  gratifying  to 
the  cause  of  temperance,  still  leave  much  to  be  desired. 

I  used  to  know  a  man,  a  great  temperance  worker,  who  was 
continually  crying  out  against  the  evils  of  strong  drink.  By 
the  way,  his  son  is  now^  a  cigarette  fiend,  but  that's  aside  from 
our  subject.  When  election  day  came  around,  did  that  man 
vote,  irrespective  of  party,  for  the  candidate  whom  he  consid- 
ered as  the  sincerest  advocate   of  temperance?     Not   he.     He 
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would  vote  party  every  time,  and  then  come  home  with  a  pre- 
liminary to  another  year's  booze  talk.  No  wonder  our  legis- 
lators won't  come  out  and  take  a  definite  stand  for  or  against 
prohibition,  when  so  many  of  the  electors  talk  one  way  and 
vote  another. 

Do  you  realize  that  on  January  3rd  there  were  54  defeats 
just  on  account  of  the  three-fifths  clause?  Wouldn't  that  fifty- 
four  look  well  alongside  the  seventy-one  places  where  there  was 
a  victory?  Ontario  is  one-half  dry;  how  much  better  it  would 
be  if  she  were  two-thirds  so !  The  army  of  temperance  is  doing 
valiant  service,  and  the  cause  is  prospering  splendidly.  But 
what  we  w^ant  and  must  have  is  the  abolition  of  the  three-fifths 
clau;?e.  There  is  a  Provincial  election  coming  on  soon.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 


Mr.  Editor, — Some  three  months  of  the  present  academic 
year  have  now  receded  into  the  past  and  left  behind  them  a 
varied  accumulation  of  things  done,  underdone  and  overdone. 
Under  the  above  caption  may  be  classified,  to  the  general  satis- 
faction and  credit  of  the  student  body  of  Victoria  College  the 
first  three  numbers  of  Volume  XXXIII.  of  Acta  Victoriana, 
a  magazine  of  which  w^e  may  all  feel  reasonably  proud,  and  in 
which  the  editors  seem  to  be  giving  of  their  best. 

Now.  sir,  it  is  with  no  compunction  or  fear  of  intruding  that 
I  make  bold  to  suggest  yet  one  thing  which  the  Board  may  do 
to  bring  down  upon  themselves  the  lasting  benediction  of  Victoria 
students  as  they  go  out  from  her  halls.  This,  that  they  arrange 
with  their  printers  to  have  bound  in  yearly  volumes  all  back 
numbers,  which  any  student  might  have,  in  good  substantial 
cloth,  to  bear  if  possible  the  present  cover  design,  with  the 
College  emblem  thereon.  Such  a  binding  would  cost  onlj^  a 
nominal  sum,  and  would  ensure  the  future  preservation  of  these, 
the  chief  souvenirs  of  College  Days. 
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I  feel  sure  our  Board,  which  has  introduced  so  many  novelties 
into  this  year's  paper,  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  this  necessary 
obligation,  and  am  certain  it  would  be  received  with  approval  by 
the  students  at  large.  Acta-iferores. 

[It  would  hardly  be  possible  for  Acta  Board  to  ignore  a 
request  contained  in  a  letter  so  appreciative  of  our  efforts  as  the 
above,  and  the  Editor  feels  safe  in  giving  his  word  that  the 
request  will  be  considered  seriously,  and  that  probably  those  who 
desire  bound  Actas  will  be  able  to  receive  them  at  only  a  slight 
cost. — Editor.  1 


The  following  letter,  although  not  one  of  the  usual  type  for 
insertion  in  this  column,  is  yet  one  which  the  Editor  feels  a 
certain  obligation  to  publish,  since  there  is  the  possibility  of  its 
being  of  interest  to  some  in  our  College. 

The  first  number  of  The  Canadian  Century  has  reached  us 
and  is  a  very  creditable  issue.  Several  subjects  of  common  in- 
terest, at  present,  to  Canadians  are  touched  upon  by  prominent 
men.  The  magazine  is  to  be  published  weekly  from  Montreal. 
One  or  two  of  its  special  departments  impressed  us  more  favor- 
ably than  some  of  its  general  articles. 

The  Editor,  Acta  Victoriana,  Victoria  University,  Toronto,  Ont.: 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  your  magazine,  the 
issue  of  November,  1909,  and  it  strikes  me  that  some  of  your 
contributors  might  be  able  to  contribute  to  The  Canadian  Cen- 
tury, a  copy  of  which  I  send  you  under  separate  cover. 

The  Canadian  Century  aims  specially  at  discovering  talent 
not  yet  revealed.  I  myself  have  always  held  the  opinion  that 
if  a  market  were  created  for  him  the  college  man  could  be  relied 
upon  to  supply  a  good  amount  of  manuscript. 

If  you  will  give  this  letter  a  place  in  your  open  column.  I  am 
sure  it  will  have  the  effect  of  leading  some  of  the  men  of  your 
University  to  furnish  us  with  material  which  will  be  a  credit  to 
them  and  to  us.  Naturally,  any  manuscript  accepted  will  be 
paid  for. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Louis  Calder, 

Associate  Editor. 
179  St.  James  St..  ]\rontreal. 
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'•Ring  out  the  old,  ring  in  the  new." — Tennyson. 
''There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun." — The  Preacher . 


THE  Editor  is  not  going  to  preach,  even  though  he  has  a  text 
and  a  remarkably  favorable  occasion,  namely,  the  New 
Year,  with  its  opportunities  and  prospects  and  resolutions.  The 
man  or  woman  who  has  progressed  to  the  university  stage  is  sup- 
posed to  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  not  to  require  the  help  that 
a  stereotyped  editorial  on  New  Year  resolutions  and  responsi- 
bilities Avould  give  him.  The  man  who  is  wise  needs  not  to  be 
told  of  the  value  of  the  New  Year  in  his  own  life, — the  value 
of  a  candid,  critical,  perhaps  painful  review  of  the  past  year, 
and  the  equal  value  of  a  forward  look,  filled  with  desire  for  better 
things  and  determination  to  achieve.  He  who  misses  this  experi- 
ence is  unfortunate ;  he  who  fails  to  realize  its  importance  stands 
in  need  of  a  radical  reconstruction  of  ideas  if  not  of  character. 
A  benefiting  from  past  experiences  and  a  progressing  toward 
better  conditions  is  the  law  of  a  normally  alert  individual, 
whether  in  the  realm  of  the  intellectual  or  the  moral. 

However,  this  is  in  the  nature  of  an  "aside."  What  we  have 
set  out  to  do  in  the  way  of  a  New  Year  message  to  our  readers 
is  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  truth  contained  in  both  the 
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above  quotations,  contradictory  though  they  seem  to  be.  The 
New  Year  is  in  reality  a  time  to  ''ring  in  the  new,"  to  recon- 
struct our  purposes,  to  form  new  and  better  habits  of  work  and 
of  life,  to  ''ring  out  the  false,  ring  in  the  true."  Yet,  after  all, 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  world  is  not  made  new 
in  a  day.  The  year  to  come  will  mean  very  largely  a  repetition 
of  wnat  has  gone  before — light  and  shade,  success  and  seeming 
failure,  the  need  of  perseverance  and  of  work  and  its  sure 
reward,  and  the  certain  reckoning  near-by,  or  in  time  to  come, 
for  any  attempted  shirking  of  our  task.  These  things  remain  the 
same.  The  new  elements  in  our  life  will  result  largely  from  a 
new  and  better  use  of  things  that  do  not  change. 

Acta  is  delighted  to  wish  every  reader  and  every  student  of 
our  College  a  very  bright,  happy,  and  prosperous  New  Year. 


STUDENT  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  our  College,  the  question  of 
student  self-government  is  more  and  more  an  important  one. 
There  is  not  only  more  need  for  it  in  a  larger  institution  where 
the  restraint  of  smaller  numbers  and  closer  acquaintanceship  is 
lessened,  but  there  is  also  more  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
its  exercise  by  a  large  constituency  of  students,  whose  influence 
makes  their  actions  really  important. 

In  this  connection  the  following  quotation  from  a  recent  book 
on  college  reorganization,  will  be  of  value.  The  writer  makes  a 
strong  plea  for  academic  training  in  what  he  calls  "citizenship," 
advocating  that  the  subject  be  placed  upon  the  curriculum  on 
the  same  status  as  English,  and  further,  that  the  students  be 
urged  to  acquire  practical  training  in  it  by  means  of  thorough 
student  management  of  affairs. 

"The  college  should  be  governed  as  far  as  possible  upon  the 
model  of  the  state,  with  its  upper  and  lower  houses  for  legisla- 
tion, and  its  legislative,  judiciary  and  financial  systems  to  con- 
trol student  activities.   The  college  should  not  study  how  little  of 
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real  power  it  can  give  over  to  the  student  government,  but  how 
far  it  can  perform  its  duty  to  the  commonwealth  by  forcing 
these  embryo  citizens  to  learn  and  exercise  their  civic,  public  and 
political  functions  and  duties,  upon  which  the  future  well-being 
of  the  state  may  depend.  The  exercise  of  the  franchise  or  of 
student  activity  should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible,  and  be 
made  compulsory,  and  a  requisite  for  advancement  in  college." 

When  we  view  our  own  institution  in  the  light  of  these  ideas, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  in  our  Union  Literary  Society  we  have 
an  organization  which  approximates  rather  closely,  in  form  at 
least,  to  that  mentioned  above.  In  other  words,  we  have  in  this 
society  the  necessary  machinery  for  capable  student  government ; 
machinery,  by  the  way,  which  is  already  developed  in  business 
methods  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  majority  of  college  organi- 
zations. That  much  is  true.  But  I  think  it  is  a  statement  that 
will  not  be  contradicted  when  we  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
developed  a  student  government  which  can  create  the  best 
atmosphere  in  college  life,  or  give  the  best  training  in  business 
and  political  affairs.  A  student  government  which  is  to  do  its 
best  work  in  moulding  opinion  and  training  in  citizenship,  must 
have  at  least  three  characteristics  which  our  Literary  Society  at 
present  lacks.  It  is  of  these  three  requisites  that  I  wish  briefly 
to  speak. 

To  begin  with,  such  a  student  government  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  representative  society.  This  is  almost  axiomatic,  but 
in  the  ease  of  our  own  organization  we  find  an  approximate  mem- 
bership of  175  out  of  a  total  registration  of  at  least  350  men. 
This  fact  alone  is  a  serious  handicap  to  any  attempt  at  real 
student  government.  How  to  overcome  it,  is  difficult  to  say.  If 
the  other  federated  Arts  colleges  could  be  prevailed  upon  (and 
why  not?)  to  impose  a  compulsory  ''Lit."  fee,  we  Avould  be  in  a 
position  to  do  the  same,  and  the  problem  would  be  solved.  Such 
a  coarse  would  have  the  beneficial  effect  of  bringing  scores  of 
men  mto  college  life,  who  at  present  know  nothing  of  it.  Until 
this  is  done,  our  student  government  is  handicapped;  yet  the 
other  changes  which  I  now  proceed  to  outline  would  in  them- 
selves strongly  tend  to  increase  the  membership. 

The  next  requisite  is  that  this  student  government  exert  a 
real  influence  over  practically  all  the  student  activities.    At  the 
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present  time  no  more  than  half  of  the  student  interests  are  con- 
trolled by  the  Union  Literary  Society.  One  has  merely  to  men- 
tion the  Athletic  Association  and  you  cover  half  the  student  life 
in  which  the  Literary  Society,  as  such,  has  absolutely  no 
interest,  much  less  any  influence.  While  we  are  not  advocatins^ 
direct  control  of  the  Athletic  Association  by  the  ''Lit.,"  yet  it 
would  by  no  means  be  a  mistaken  move  to  bring  that  association 
into  somewhat  the  same  relationship  to  the  society  as  Acta 
Board,  in  which  case  the  central  student  society  would  have  a 
certain  influence,  at  least,  in  the  athletic  life  of  our  college,  and 
would  not  feel  that  it  was  overstepping  its  powers  when  it  dis- 
cussed certain  phases  of  athletics,  just  as  it  occasionally  discusses 
the  problems  of  the  magazine. 

The  third  and  last  requisite  is  that  the  central  society  shall 
have  judicial  and  disciplinary  control,  as  well  as  legislative 
power.  We  believe  that  the  Union  Literary  Society  is  capable 
of  exercising  this  control  intelligently,  and  with  probably  better 
results  than  are  sometimes  obtained  under  the  present  system. 
If  such  is  the  case,  the  positive  advantages  to  the  students,  in  the 
way  of  responsibility  and  of  obligation,  will  be  by  no  means 
insignificant. 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  the  question  of  student  government 
in  the  residence  is  an  entirely  separate  one,  and,  while  possessing 
all  the  advantages  which  any  student  government  possesses,  can 
never  be  made  the  centre  of  the  college  government,  from  the 
very  fact  of  having  such  a  small  proportion  of  students  as 
inmates. 

Such  a  system  as  has  been  outlined,  of  a  government  which 
is  representative,  widely  influential  in  college  life,  and  exercising 
if  necessary,  disciplinary  powers,  would  do  much  to  turn  out 
men  who  were  trained  in  the  restraints,  the  privileges,  the 
methods  of  community  and  civil  life. 


EDITORIALS  IN  BRIEF. 

The  question  of  a  separate  college  for  women  is  evidently 
bound  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  near  future.  A  recent  issue 
of  the  University  Monthly  contains  two  interesting  articles  on 
the  subject,  written  from  rather  different  viewpoints,  and  Prof. 
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Wrong  has  the  subject  so  deeply  at  heart  as  to  cause  him  to  give 
a  ten-minute  lecture  to  the  fourth  year  on  the  matter.  While 
it  is  too  early  to  express  any  definite  opinion,  yet  the  probability 
is  that  those  at  present  interested  in  University  College  will,  on 
account  of  its  already  too  large  proportions,  be  forced  to  give 
more  attention  to  the  problem  than  Victoria  needs  to  for  some 
years  to  come. 


We  are  sorry  that  the  article  on  the  value  of  an  Arts  course 
in  the  ministry  has  to  be  delayed  one  month  longer,  as  Dr. 
Jackson  is  not  able  to  contribute,  as  was  announced.  However, 
next  month  the  series  w411  be  resumed. 


One  of  our  oldest  graduates,  now  resident  in  Toronto,  is 
engat^ed  in  preparing  a  work  which  ought  to  be  a  decided  contri- 
bution to  the  educational  circles  of  this  country.  J  George 
Hodgins  is  soon  to  issue  tw^o  special  volumes  on  ' '  The  Establish- 
ment of  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Upper  Canada,"  of  which  the 
Minister  of  Education  is  to  have  a  large  number  published. 

Mr.  Hodgins  is  still  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  "Vic."  boys 
on  the  roll  of  alumni.  He  has  made  several  contributions  to  our 
library,  and  in  various  ways  manifests  his  unabated  interest  in 
his  alma  mater. 


We  would  not  submit  to  the  cartoon  which  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  number  if  our  sense  of  Acta's  needs  did  not  lead  us  to 
martyrdom  for  a  good  cause.  The  magazine  is  badly  in  need  of 
some  kind  of  office,  and  would  benefit  by  it  greatly,  and  while  we 
hardly  expect  to  derive  much  advantage  from  it  ourselves,  we 
would  like  very  much  to  see  it  for  our  successors.  The  alcove 
in  the  hall  is  neither  wanted  nor  used  at  present  for  any  other 
purpose,  and  is  therefore  available. 


A  new  magazine  within  our  University,  devoted  purely  to 
literary  material,  is  to  publish  its  first  number  in  a  week  or  two. 
The  name  selected  is  ^^The  Arhor,^'  being  suggested,  we  suppose, 
by  the  motto  of  our  University  Shield.  Acta  wishes  her  coming 
contemporary  every  possible  success. 


MISSIONARY 

REmous 


The  Rochester  Convention. 

THERE  is  a  confusion  and  almost  a  weariness  in  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  who  passed  through  those  never-to-be-forgotten 
five  days  of  Rochester,  which  is  comparable  only  to  the  over- 
wrought feelings  of  the  lover  of  music  who  has  heard  at  one 
time  more  than  he  can  comprehend  or  appreciate  of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  world.  However,  I  am  going  to  try  to  pass  on  to 
those  at  home  not  only  the  record  of  events,  but  some  of  the 
messages  and  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  great  gathering. 


JOHN   R.    MOTT, 
Chairman  of  thk  Execptive  Committee  of  the 
Student  Volunteer  Movement. 
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We  left  Toronto  on  Wednesday  morning,  December  29th,  two 
hundred  strong.  It  was  early,  and  the  thermometer  registered 
only  four  above.  Yet,  when  the  train  pulled  out  it  carried  with 
it  a  crowd  that  was  neither  sleepy  nor  blue  with  the  cold,  but 
instead  a  bright-faced,  happy-looking  trainful  of  people,  who 
seemed  determined  to  enjoy  the  convention  from  the  start. 

The  trip  to  Rochester  was  quite  uneventful,  unless  one  could 
except  some  very  ordinary  instances,  in  which  foolish  people  and 
their  money  were  soon  parted,  as  for  instance,  when  we  were  so 
kindly  urged  to  procure  twenty-five  cent  badges  (which  we  were 
later  advised  not  to  wear),  or  when,  at  Buffalo,  we  exchanged 
another  quarter  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  one  sandwich  and  some 
experience.  Nor  was  the  long  delay  at  Buffalo  and  the  arrival 
at  the  ''Flower  City"  two  hours  behind  the  schedule  ^xiy  more 
worthy  of  a  place  among  the  unexpected  happenings.  I  will 
mention,  however,  for  it  was  the  first  of  many  such  sacred  times, 
the  quiet  half -hour  just  before  our  arrival  when,  after  the  yells 
and  the  songs  and  the  fun,  we  each  one  hushed  our  own  thoughts 
and  fancies  and  prepared  ourselves  to  hear  God's  voice  at  the 
convention  by  first  listening  to  His  message  from  His  own  Word. 
It  was  not  the  last  time  that  God  spake  to  us  in  those  days. 

Arrived  at  Rochester,  we  found  just  sufficient  time  to  register 
at  the  big  Convention  Hall  and  then  find  lunch  before  the 
formal  opening  of  the  conference  at  3  p.m. 

Precisely  at  that  hour  the  Bugle  Band,  posted  high  in  one  of 
the  city  towers,  struck  the  first  chords  of  ''Onward  Christian 
Soldiers,"  and  at  the  same  moment,  as  the  sound  floated  out 
over  the  city,  John  R.  Mott  very  simply  and  without  any  undue 
formality,  announced  the  opening  hymn  in  the  great  hall.  It 
was  a  scene  which  no  one  there  will  readily  forget — nearly  four 
thousand  men  and  women,  most  of  them  college  men  and 
women,  gathered,  as  the  delegation  placards  told,  from  almost 
the  four  corners  of  the  North  American  Continent,  and  all  with 
one  purpose  in  view,  which,  as  Mr.  Mott  said,  was  simply  this: 
"To  make  Jesus  Christ  known  to  the  whole  world."  One  thing 
you  would  have  believed,  even  if  you  had  never  believed  it 
before,  that  the  watchword  of  the  Volunteer  Movement,  "The 
Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this  generation,"  was  no  dream, 
as  some  in  their  indifference  had  called  it,  but  a  great  possible 
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achievement  which  the  Christian  students  of  this  continent  might 
confidently  expect  to  become  a  glorious  reality,  even  in  this  their 
own  day.  And  yet  as  the  convention  went  on,  and  as  the  need 
of  the  world  kept  literally  piling  up  before  you,  you  realized 
the  truth  of  the  other  great  motto  on  the  walls,  ''Not  by  might 
nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  Jehovah."  And  this  was 
the  spirit  of  the  gathering. 

It  was  one  of  the  rules  of  the  convention  to  make  no  an- 
nouncement in  advance  concerning  the  programme  of  any 
session,  and  we  were  thus  left  in  what  proved  to  be  a  rather 
pleasing  curiosity  as  to  the  course  that  the  conference  would 
take,  and  the  treat  that  was  in  store  for  us  at  each  meeting.  And 
yet  it  soon  became  evident,  before  many  sessions  had  passed, 
that  a  wise  plan,  worthy  of  the  Christian  statesmanship  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  was  being  adhered  to. 

The  first  session,  as  was  fitting,  was  one  of  preparation.  ''Is 
the  Christianity  which  is  being  propagated  in  the  colleges  and 
schools  of  North  America  one  which  we  are  justified  in  sending 
to  the  heathen  world?"  This  was  the  initial  question  which 
Sherwood  Eddy,  of  India,  flung  at  the  conference,  and  he  made 
it  plain  that  he  was  not  asking  as  to  the  value  of  Jesus  Christ 
or  His  Gospel  (there  was  not  doubt  of  that),  but  a  personal 
question  as  to  whether  the  Christianity  that  was  being  lived 
in  our  own  individual  lives  was  worth  the  taking  either  to  lands 
across  the  sea  or  to  men  of  our  own  race.  He  led  the  convention 
to  answer  with  bowed  heads  five  fundamental  questions :  AVliat 
am  I  before  God?  Am  I  a  constructive  Bible  student?  Am  I 
a  man  of  prayer?  Do  I  win  men  for  Jesus  Christ?  Have  I 
victory  over  sin  ?  The  other  side  of  the  great  question  was  taken 
by  Robert  E.  Speer  in  his  own  impressive  way,  as  he  showed 
the  limitless  efficiency  of  the  Christ  to  meet  all  the  needs  of  all 
men  in  all  lands. 

After  the  preparation  came  the  world-wide  view  of  conditions, 
and  so  in  the  evening  session,  to  an  even  larger  audience  than 
in  the  afternoon.  Dr.  Arthur  Brown  and  Sherwood  Eddy  gave 
the  picture  of  the  awakening  Orient  as  it  stands'  to-day,  of  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  life  and  the  workings  of  the  new,  and 
of  the  tremendous  danger  as  well  as  the  tremendous  opportunity 
of  that    fact.     Then,  on    Thursday  morning,    the    convention 
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settled  down  to  work,  and  we  listened  to  John  R.  Mott  read  the 
annual  report  of  the  Executive,  It  was  perhaps  a  unique  testi- 
mony to  the  earnestness  of  those  who  were  there,  that  over  three 
thousand  students  should  sit  for  a  full  hour,  listening  without 
the  least  indication  of  weariness  to  a  long  statement,  read  even 
by  such  a  capable  reader  as  Mott  himself.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
papers  called  attention,  with  considerable  surprise,  to  the  fact 
that  the  speakers  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to  capture  the  interest 
of  the  delegates;  they  had  it  from  beginning  to  end.  One  call 
from  the  desk  at  the  opening  hour  was  sufficient  to  hush  the 
great  congress  into  quiet,  earnest  attention,  which  lasted 
throughout  the  session. 

I  could  wish  that  I  had  space  to  outline  all  the  messages  that 
came  to  us  in  the  next  four  days.  Morning  and  evening  we 
gathered  in  Convention  Hall,  where  the  great  speakers  Avere 
heard,  but  each  afternoon  the  congress  bi!*oke  up  into  separate 
conferences,  where  the  needs  of  different  fields  and  the  work  of 
different  denominations  was  discussed.  It  is  such  a  temptation 
to  tell  of  Mr.  Wilder,  who  brought  us  the  report  of  the  British 
Association,  and  whose  slight  English  accent  was  refreshing  in 
the  midst  of  the  American  twang;  or  of  Mr.  Wang,  the  Chinese 
student  at  Yale,  who  spoke  to  us  in  the  purest  of  English  about 
the  need  of  student  evangelization  in  China ;  or  of  Bishop  Hart- 
zell,  who  flung  the  challenge  of  Africa,  the  Dark  Continent, 
upon  the  heart  of  the  convention ;  or  again,  of  Robert  Speer,  as 
he  delivered  perhaps  the  most  impassioned  address  of  all,  on 
South  America,  and  as  he  told  of  its  unparalleled  illiteracy,  of 
its  enormous  vice,  and  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  Roman  Church 
to  even  begin  to  meet  the  needs.  But  if  the  temptation  w^as 
yielded  to,  it  would  only  make  it  all  the  harder  to  omit  the 
others  who  spoke  to  us  at  other  times.  Each  session  seemed  to 
be  a  piling  up  of  great  addresses,  any  one  of  w^hich  w^ould  have 
been  enough  to  think  of  at  one  time. 

One  address,  however,  ought  to  be  honored  with  special  men- 
tion before  we  speak  of  Sunday,  the  last  day.  British  Ambas- 
sador James  Bryce  spoke  on  Thursday  evening,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  gave  the  address  of  a  statesman,  who  was  at  the 
same  time  a  missionary  enthusiast.  He  began  by  expressing  his 
firm  conviction  that  the  present  was  a  time  of  crisis  among  the 
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nations.  The  material  civilization  of  the  West,  now  at  a  higher 
point  of  development  than  ever  before,  is  thrusting  itself  in 
upon  the  whole  world.  We  are  destroying  the  ancient  belieiJi 
and  customs  of  these  lands,  some  of  which  were  bad.  others 
good.  In  addition  to  this  destruction  at  our  hands,  we  are  teach- 
ing them  at  a  fearful  rate  the  vices  of  the  West  through  the 
medium  of  men  who  are  ''the  foul  scum  on  the  wave  of  ad- 
vancing civilization."  The  only  counteracting  influence  we  can 
give  them  is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  Avill  take  the 
place  of  their  own  beliefs,  and  which,  through  the  men  that  live 
it  before  their  eyes,  will  offset  the  influence  of  the  degenerate 
whites  among  them.  And  so  it  was  a  time  of  crisis  and  of  oppor- 
tunity, but  also,  he  continued,  of  temptation.  Therefore  he 
closed  by  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the 
convention  to  beware  of  the  material  current  of  the  age,  and  to 
devote  their  lives  to  feetter  things,  remembering  that  righteous- 
ness is  the  true  riches.  As  a  parting  message  of  hope  to  the 
convention  in  its  great  work,  he  quoted  this  text :  "Wherefore,  be 
ye  steadfast,  immovable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the 
Lord,  forasmuch  as  you  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in 
the  Lord."  The  address,  coming  from  whom  it  did,  and  reveal- 
ing, as  it  did,  intimate  knowledge  of  conditions,  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  convention. 

Sunday,  the  closing  day,  proved  indeed  to  be  the  "the  great 
day  of  the  feast."  By  that  time  we  had  heard  the  appeal  from 
all  the  fields  of  the  world — China,  India,  Africa,  South  America, 
the  Moslem  world — and  had  discussed  the  home  base,  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Laymen's  Movement  and  the  work  already  accom- 
plished by  the  Student  Volunteer  Association.  It  was  time  now 
to  relax  somewhat,  time  for  devotion  and  for  a  certain  summing 
up  of  resoults.  This  is  what  we  had  on  the  last  day.  Both 
sessions  of  the  convention,  as  well  as  the  afternoon  conferences, 
were  shorter  and  less  heavy  than  the  others.  Yet  there  was 
more  than  ever  manifest  in  them  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  of 
earn^^st  purpose  to  do  the  will  of  God,  which  was  absolutely 
unmistakable  and  yet  absolutely  free  from  undue  excitement. 

Dean  Edward  I.  Bosw^orth,  of  Oberlin,  whose  books  so  many 
of  us  know,  gave  the  opening  address — almost  purely  devotional. 
He  spoke  of  the  discovery  of  God  as  the  greatest  need  that  we 
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have.  We  long,  he  said,  for  a  future  nearness  to  God;  rather 
we  should  long  for  a  fuller  realization  of  an  ever-present  Father. 
God  is  a  father,  and  if  we  are  to  find  Him  we  must  put  ourselves 
in  proper  relationship  with  Him,  that  is,  sonship.  And  he  con- 
cluded by  speaking  of  sonship  and  friendship  with  God,  of  a 
son  who  always  obeys  His  Father,  who  speaks  to  Him  often,  and 
who  treats  all  men  as  his  brothers.  If  our  sense  of  God  is  grow- 
ing dim,  let  us  look  to  it  that  our  relationship  is  perfect  at  these 
points. 

Then  Bishop  McDowell  gave  what  was  perhaps  the  most 
deeply  stirring  address,  of  all,  speaking  on  '^Obedience  to  God, 
and  its  possibilities."  Obedience  is  man's  own  way  of  lifting 
his  own  life  up  to  the  highest  levels.  In  the  development  of 
personality  there  are  four  steps :  The  consciousness  of  a  separate 
entity,  "I  am";  the  consciousness  of  power,  '^I  can";  the  con- 
sciousness of  obligation,  '^I  ought,"  and  the  conscious  deter- 
mination, ^^I  will."  This  last  is  what  God  covets  for  His  ser- 
vice. Bishop  McDowell  proclaimed  a  new  brotherhood,  the 
''Friends  of  Christ."  The  charter  was  this,  ''Ye  are  my  friends 
if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  command  you."  "I  will  follow  Thee 
whithersoever"  was  the  oath.  The  badge  worn  in  the  heart 
was  "For  Jesus'  Sake,"  and  the  privileges  of  the  order  were 
"obedience  in  all  lands  and  service  by  all  waters,  our  worth 
multiplied  many  times  and  His  presence  forever." 

The  closing  session  was  memorable.  The  International  Quar- 
tette, heard  here  in  Toronto  a  year  ago,  and  which  rendered 
simply  invaluable  service  at  each  session,  sang  the  song  of  the 
Welsh  revival.  Then  we  heard  cablegrams  from  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  whole  convention  bowed  in  prayer  for  these 
lands.  One  of  the  messages  was  this,  "God  has  melted  Ancient 
China;  who  will  mould  the  new?"  Then  the  "Honor  Roll,"  as 
Mr.  Mott  called  it,  of  those  student  missionaries  who  had  died 
since  1906,  was  read.  Afterwards  Sherwood  Eddy  gave  us  very 
simply,  yet  very  directly,  the  closing  message  on  "Incarnating 
the  vision  of  these  days:  "Wherefore  I  was  not  disobedient  unto 
the  heavenly  vision,"  the  vision,  as  he  pointed  out,  of  a  deeper 
life,  of  a  needy  world,  and  of  Jesus  Himself,  waiting  and  able 
to  redeem.  Two  pathways  lead  down  from  this  mountain  of 
vision — one  into  the  way  of  service  and  obedience,  the  other  into 
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disobedience  and  the  ''sunset  of  dead  hopes.''  After  this  we 
heard  from  many  volunteers  to  sail  within  the  year,  who  told 
of  their  field  and  of  their  reason  for  going.  One  man  (whom 
we  know  well)  was  going  because  he  was  able;  another,  because 
he  couldn't  help  it.  Simple  reasons,  yet  speaking  volumes! 
Bishop  McDowell  led  the  whole  convention  in  prayer  for  these 
outgoing  ambassadors  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  the  quartette 
gave  us  its  final  message,  "Still,  Still  With  Thee."  The  last 
hymn  was,  "Oh,  Jesus,  I  Have  Promised  to  Serve  Thee  to  the 
End,"  and  we  meant  it.  Then  the  benediction  and  a  moment  of 
silent  prayer,  and  the  Rochester  Convention  was  at  an  end. 

In  closing,  let  me  mention  two  or  three  special  features  that 
will  never  be  forgotten.  I  have  mentioned  the  quartette,  and 
how,  time  and  again,  the  very  air  seemed  full  of  prayer  when 
they  sang,  but  the  singing  of  the  congress  itself  w^as  memorable. 
There  are  some  hymns  which  we  will  never  forget.  Then  the 
silence  and  the  intentness  of  each  meeting — no  applause,  no 
excitement,  but  a  deep  purpose  and  prayerfulness. 

And  so  one  might  go  on ;  but  I  close  with  the  message  of  the 
convention  to  the  delegates,  and  through  them  to  the  colleges 
of  this  continent.  The  whole  world  is  in  deeper  need  than  we 
have  yet  realized,  and  the  call  for  advance  is  more  urgent  now  at 
this  "synchronizing  of  crises"  than  ever  before.  (How  plain  this 
was  to  us  who  were  there).  The  colleges  of  North  America 
have  the  power  in  them  to  supply  this  need,  as  no  others  can. 
What  shall  we  men  and  women  of  the  colleges  do  ?  Who  knows 
whether  we  have  not  "come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as 
this?"  C.  C.  W. 


THE  SOCIAL  UNION  PROGRAMME. 

Great  interest  has  been  aroused  by  a  programme  sont  to  all 
our  students  during  the  holidays.  The  speakers  annonnctHl  are 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  names  in  Canada,  and  the  subjects 
are  particularly  timely  at  this  juncture,  when  our  whole  social 
system  is  up  for  judgment.  The  world  is  becoming  deeply  inter- 
ested in  these  questions,  and  the  church  must  make  her  influence 
felt  in  no  uncertain  way.    But  how  can  she  do  so  if  her  leaders 
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are  not  well  informed  on  these  tremendous  problems?  It  is  to 
enable  us  to  thoughtfully  consider  these  issues  that  this  series 
of  meetings  has  been  arranged. 

Every  student  who  wishes  to  be  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to 
be  fully  equipped  for  the  days  that  are  coming  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  unique  opportunity. 


SOME  SENTENCE  SERMONS  FROM  ROCHESTER. 

''Jesus  Christ  alone  can  save  the  world,  but  He  cannot  save 
it  alone;  he  must  have  human  hands  to  help." — Robert  E.  Speer. 

*  *  God  gives  us  His  best  if  we  will ;  if  not.  His  second  best. ' ' — 
Mr.  Wilder. 

''There  is  a  slowness  of  decision  which  ripens,  and  a  silowness 
which  rots." — Mr.  Wilder. 

"Changing  China  needs  your  unchanging  Christ." — Cable- 
gram from  China. 

"Money  is  power  when  linked  with  personality." — Mr. 
Marley,  New  York. 

"A  Christian  does  not  purpose  to  use  the  Spirit  in  his  work, 
but  to  be  used  by  the  Spirit  in  His  work." — Dr.  Adam. 


SCIENTlPiS 


Mutations. 

W.  A.  m'cubbin,  m.a. 

IT  IS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  though  the  mem- 
bers of  a  race  or  family  resemble  one  another  quite  closely, 
there  are  always  decided  individual  differences  which  enable 
us  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other  without  hesitation.  It  has 
been  ascertained  by  careful  and  extended  investigation  that  such 
differences  do  not  vary  much  from  the  normal  or  average  of  the 
race,  and  hence  they  have  been  called  ^^fluctiiatio7is.''  Quetelet 
found  that  in  all  cases  such  fluctuations  obeyed  the  Law  of 
Probabilities.  The  height  of  the  human  race  furnishes  us  with 
an  illustrative  example  of  this  fact.  If  a  large  number  of  men 
were  measured,  very  few  would  be  found  extremely  tall,  an 
increasmg  number  would  be  of  good  stature,  but  by  far  the 
greater  number  would  be  of  average  height,  the  numbers  then 
dimi'iishing  in  a  corresponding  manner  towards  the  extreme  of 
small  stature. 

It  was  by  the  action  of  Natural  Selection  on  these  fluctuations 
that  Darwin  sought  to  show  how  one  species  might  in  the  course 
of  time  be  transmuted  into  an  entirely  different  one.  If,  in  the 
case  already  mentioned,  height  were  an  advantage  to  man,  the 
short  man  would  be  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  next  generation 
would  be  mainly  descendants  of  the  taller  individuals.  The 
weeding-out  process  would  act  similarly  on  the  fluctuations  of 
this  generation,  and  so  on,  until  finally  a  stature  which  was  most 
favorable  to  the  race  would  be  attained.  For  the  sake  of  sim- 
plicity, only  one  character,  that  of  height,  has  been  dealt  with. 
If  many  characters  were  developed  concurrenlly,  as  would  un- 
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doubtedly  be  the  ease,  the  final  generation  would,  by  this  so- 
called  "summation  of  fluctuations/'  be  entirely  different  from 
its  remote  ancestors — a  new  species  would  have  arisen. 

But  besides  these  variations  which  have  been  defined  as 
" fluctuations,' '  there  is  another  quite  different  kind.  Their 
occurrence  is  more  or  less  rare,  and  does  not,  like  that  of  fluctu- 
ations, involve  every  individual  of  the  race.  Their  departure 
from  the  average  is  quite  striking,  hence  they  do  not  obey 
Quetelet's  law.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  such  variations  that  they 
spring,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  from  apparently  healthy 
normal  stock,  and,  more  striking  still,  that  they  sometimes 
"breed  true/'  their  offspring  resembling  themselves  rather  than 
the  parent  stock.  Variations  of  this  nature  have  been  called 
"Mutations."  Many  "mutants"  are  deformed,  badly  propor- 
tioned, want  an  organ,  or  lack  vitality.  They  are  the  so- 
called  '^sports"  or  ''monstrosities"  of  nature,  and  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  natural  selection  will  eliminate  such  individuals 
from  the  race.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the  addition  or  loss 
of  one  or  more  characteristics,  achieve  a  distinct  advantage  over 
their  fellows,  and  are  thus  quite  well  fitted  to  survive  in  the 
struggle  for  existence. 

Charles  Darwin  fully  realized  that  "sports"  might  give  rise 
to  new  species,  but  he  thought  their  occurrence  too  infrequent 
to  be  of  importance.  Since  his  time,  however,  many  interesting 
facts  have  come  to  light  in  regard  to  these  mutants,  and  there 
is  now  a  growing  feeling  that  they  may  be  a  more  important 
factor  in  producing  species  than  was  at  first  thought. 

Close  and  continued  observation  has  shown  them  to  be  fairly 
frequent  and  widespread.  Wild  violets,  investigated  by  Ezra 
Brainerd.  showed  in  many  individuals  the  appearance  of  a  new 
organ,  and  in  the  common  Shepherd's  purse,  the  same  was  seen 
by  Drs.  I;otsy  and  Schull.  Certain  collections  of  true  bugs  and 
straight-winged  insects  show  long  and  short-winged  forms,  but 
with  no  intergrades,  such  as  would  be  the  case  were  these  differ- 
ences m^re  fluctuations.  In  many  beetles  a  brown  or  pink  color 
is  occasionally  seen,  which  has  undoubtedly  arisen  in  mutants. 
Human  albinos  are  known  to  have  appeared  suddenly,  while 
Darwin  instances  hornless  cattle,  short-legged  dogs,  downless 
peaches  as  being  probably  derived  from  "sport"  ancestors. 
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That  many  races  or  varieties  have  already  arisen  from  mu- 
tants is  beyond  doubt.  The  yellow  parrakeets,  quite  common  in 
Europe  now,  are  descendants  of  a  single  mutant,  which  arose 
from  multi-colored  birds  taken  to  Holland  many  years  ago. 
The  cut-leaved  maple  and  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  with 
split  leaves  are  known  to  have  been  produced  at  a  single  step. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  one-leaved  strawberry  and  the  laciniate 
form  of  the  greater  celandine,  while  many  white  flowers  and 
white  or  yellow  berries  have  had  a  similar  origin.  Darwin  him- 
self mentions  the  black-sihouldered  peacock  as  ''the  most  re- 
markable instance  ever  recorded  of  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a 
new  form." 

Passing  from  these  scattered  examples  to  direct  experimental 
knowledge  brings  before  us  the  work  of  a  Dutch  botanist,  Hugo 
De  Vries.  Several  years  ago,  in  a  field  near  his  home,  he  had 
occasion  to  examine  some  plants  of  the  evening  primrose 
((Enothera  Lamarckiana),  and  was  struck  by  the  fact  that 
certain  of  them  showed  decided  differences  in  flowers,  leaves  and 
fruit  from  the  surrounding  plants.  He  carefully  collected  the 
seed  of  both  kinds  and  sowed  them  in  his  garden.  The  unique 
specimen  was  found  to  breed  true,  as  did  the  ordinary  kind  for 
the  most  part..  Nevertheless,  among  the  offspring  of  the  latter 
were  some  with  quite  abnormal  characters,  and  these  were,  by 
further  experiment,  also  found  to  breed  true. 

Continuing  his  research  for  some  years  he  was  able  to  pro- 
duce several  mutants  from  the  ordinary  stock,  some  of  which 
were  more  hardy  and  vigorous  than  their  parent  stock,  while 
others  seemed  quite  weak  and  often  infertile.  Obviously  the 
weaklings  would  in  the  natural  condition  be  "weeded  out"  by 
natural  selection,  while  the  stronger,  having  every  chance  of 
succeeding,  might  be  the  parent  of  a  new  species. 

Turning  now  to  the  economic  aspect  of  this  question,  it  is 
easy  to  see  what  an  important  factor  such  mutations  might 
become  in  the  production  of  useful  plants.  Heretofore  plant 
breeders  have  endeavored  to  obtain  new  varieties  by  a, method 
involving  artificial  selection  of  fluctuations — a  process  which 
extends  over  many  years.  The  resulting  plant,  when  placed 
under  unfavorable  conditions,  will  often  retrograde  again  quite 
rapidly  to  its  original  state.    De  Vries  holds  that  such  a  degener- 
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ation  will  take  place  in  four  or  five  generations.  As  a  well- 
known  instance  of  this  retrogression,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  fancy 
varieties  of  potatoes,  which,  when  planted  for  several  years  in 
succession  on  impoverished  soil,  become  markedly  changed  both 
in  quality  and  form.  Another  common  example  is  the  garden 
petunia.  Fresh  seed  from  the  nursery  will  produce  handsome 
''double"  flowers,  but  the  second  and  third  generations  show. a 
decided  tendency  to  revert  to  the  ''single"  flower  again. 

If  the  principle  of  mutations  could  be  satisfactorily  adopted 
by  plant  breeders  a  two-fold  benefit  would  result.  The  new 
varieties  would  show  much  greater  permanence,  since  mutants 
breed  true,  and  the  long  and  tedious  process  of  artificial  selec- 
tions of  fluctuations  would  be  replaced  by  the  simpler  and  more 
rapid  selection  of  mutations. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  considerable  success  has  attended 
the  efforts  of  several  men  who  are  already  applying  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  production  of  economic  plants.  Gratifying  results 
are  reported  from  the  Swedish  agricultural  station  kt  Svalof, 
where  Nilsson,  after  trying  for  years  to  improve  the  quality  of 
cereals  by  artificial  selection  of  fluctuations,  with  indifferent 
results,  has  adopted  the  principle  of  mutations.  Since  then  the 
crops  of  Sweden  are  said  to  have  increased  nearly  20  per  cent. 
In  a  similar  way  W.  M.  Hay  has  added  to  the  crop  returns  of 
Minnesota  about  a  million  dollars  annually,  and  the  productions 
of  Luther  Burbank  are  being  commercialized  on  an  enormous 
scale. 


CONVENTION  OF  SCIENTISTS. 

STUDENTS  of  Victoria  will  be  pleased  to  note  that  before 
the  "American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence," that  met  in  Boston  from  Dec.  27,  1908,  to  Jan.  1,  1910, 
papers  were  submitted  before  the  botany  division  by  W.  A.  Mc- 
Cubbin,  M.A.,  and  W.  P.  Thompson,  '10.  Mr.  McCubbin  is  one 
of  our  graduates,  at  present  in  the  University  Botanical  De- 
partment. The  subject  of  his  paper  was  "The  Ontogeny  of 
Helvella   elastica." 


PERSONALS! 
-^J^EXCMANGES 


Class  of  1908 — Ladies. 

Miss  Jean  Baird  is  at  her  home  in  Parkhill. 

Miss  Lydia  Barr  is  teaching  in  the  East  Toronto  High  School. 

Miss  Katie  Beaman  is  teaching  Household  Science  at  Sack- 
ville,  N.B.,  Allison  Ladies'  College. 

Miss  Florence  Gibbard  is  at  her  home  in  Napanee. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Fear  is  living  in  Amherstburg. 

Miss    Isabel    Govenlock   is   teaching   Mathematics    at    Alma 
Ladies'  College. 

Miss  Edna  Hildred  is  teaching  at  Paris  High  School. 

Miss  Edith  Jamieson  is  at  her  home  in  Morrisburg. 

Miss  Ethel  Laird  is  at  her  home  in  Caledonia. 

Miss  Nora  Lewis  is  teaching  in  Westminster  College.  Toronto. 

Miss  Helen  Parlow  is  teaching  Moderns  at  the  Vankleek  Hill 
High  School. 

Miss  Hattie  Pinel  is  the  head  lady  teacher  at  Pickering  Col- 
lege, Newmarket. 

Miss  Mary  Scott  is  attending  the  Faculty  of  Education. 

Miss  Maude  McDonal  is  teaching  Theory  and  Practice   in 
Cookery  at  the  Lillian  Massey  School  of  Household  Science. 

Miss  Mabel  Dunham  is  librarian  at  the  Berlin  Public  Library. 

[We  expect  to  record  the  men  of  '08  in  the  February  issue 
the  list  not  yet  being  completed.] 
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Chorus  Hymeneal. 

ZuRBRiGG — Lacy — On  August  10,  1909,  a  very  pleasant  event 
took  place  in  Toronto,  the  home  of  the  bride,  when  Mr.  J.  M. 
Zurbrigg  who  graduated  from  Victoria  with  the  class  of  '06,  and 
Miss  Sarah  Lacy  were  united  in  marriage.  Mr.  Zurbrigg  is  at 
present  on  the  Collegiate  Institute  staff  in  Gait. 

McKenzie — Shepley — By  the  solemnizing  of  a  very  happy 
event  on  December  1  another  member  of  the  class  of  '08  be- 
came bound  in  bonds  matrimonial.  At  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Shepley,  Glenwood,  Ont.,  their  daughter.  Miss 
Agnes  M.,  was  joined  in  marriage  to  Mr.  C.  W.  McKenzie,  who 
graduated  two  years  ago  from  Victoria  College. 

Cavanagh — Anderson — In  Victoria  College  Chapel  on  the 
morning  of  December  30,  1909,  an  event  of  interest  to  Victoria 
people  took  place.  Miss  Ethel  J.,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Anderson  of  Toronto,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Mr. 
Westley  Cavanagh  of  Wilkie,  Saskatchewan.  In  the  presence  of 
relatives  and  friends  Chancellor  Burwash  performed  the  cere- 
mony. A  large  number  of  college  associates  were  present  in 
academic  attire  to  wish  the  happy  couple  God-speed  in  their 
Western  home.  Miss  Anderson  was  a  member  of  the  class  of 
1912. 

GuLLEN — ScRUTON — On  the  29th  of  December,  1909,  the 
wedding  bells  of  Brantford  pealed  joyously  in  honor  of  Rev. 
Geo.  Gullen  and  Miss  Alice  Scruton,  who  on  that  occasion  en- 
tered the  bonds  of  matrimony.  A  host  of  relatives  and  friends 
were  present  at  the  ceremony,  which  was  duly  performed  by 
Rev.  F.  A.  Wright.  F.  C.  Gullen,  at  present  attending  Vic, 
acted  as  best  man.  The  future  address  of  the  happy  couple  will 
be  Farnham,  Mich.,  where  ''George"  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist 
Church. 


Obituaries, 
richard  watson  williams,  b.a.,  m.b./  1841 — 1910. 

About  the  year  1864  there  graduated  from  Victoria  College 
one  of  the  purest,  noblest  characters  which  the  walls  of  this 
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institdtion  has  ever  held.  Richard  Watson  AVilliams,  while  ac- 
quiriog  the  Arts  standing,  pursued  the  course  in  Medicine  as 
fittini,'  him  for  his  life's  work.  The  town  of  AUenford,  which 
was  the  scene  of  many  years  of  his  life,  recognizes  in  his  death 
the  loss  of  a  power  for  good  almost  incalculable ;  sorrows  which 
came  but  chastened  and  sweetened  the  character  which  has 
blessed  the  lives  of  those  coming  under  its  influence  and  the  con- 
stituency in  which  Dr.  Williams  lived  and  labored.  In  his  col- 
lege days  he  was  known  by  the  manly.  Christian  character,  as 
well  as  ability,  which  an  active  business  and  life 's  experience  has 
fully  developed.  He  departing  leaves  behind  him  a  record  of 
faithful  husbandry. 


REV.  THOS.   COLLING,  B.A. 


After  a  faithful  life  of  service  in  the  Canadian  Methodist 
minisiry,  Rev.  Thos.  Colling  departed  suddenly  to  the  higher  life 
on  November  28,  1909.  On  graduating  in  1869  he  commenced 
active  service  in  the  cause  in  which  he  has  since  labored  so  man- 
fully and  successfully.  Those  whom  he  has  known  throughout 
life,  as  well  as  those  in  Drayton,  his  last  charge,  join  in  heaping 
honors  on  one  to  whom  honors  are  due,  and  who,  having  finished 
his  life's  course  successfully,  has  ascended  to  receive  his  reward 
from  the  Master  whose  judgments  are  always  just  and  impartial. 


PERSONALS. 


Rev.  J.  E.  Wilson,  '87,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Mimico. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Birchard,  '01,  recently  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
(magnam  cum  lauda)  at  Leipsic  University  for  original  research 
in  physiological  chemistry. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Clarry,  '02,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  at 
Cavanville. 
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Rev.  J.  McKenzie,  '03,  recently  received  the  B.D.  degree  from 
Yale  University. 

E.  J.  Halbert,  who  graduated  with  '08,  has  recently  received 
an  appointment  to  the  staff  of  Jarvis  Street  Collegiate  Institute. 

R.  A.  Downey,  '08,  is  at  present  teaching  in  Macgregor, 
Manitoba. 

Chas.  Coulter,  '08,  who  is  studying  for  his  Ph.D.  at  Yale 
University,  was  home  during  the  holidays  and  spent  some  days 
around  Victoria. 


EXCHANGES. 


There  is  one  matter  which  as  students  we  are  apt  to  forget 
and  neglect,  and  that  is  that  a  host  of  college  magazines  from 
contemporary  educational  institutions  appear  every  month  on 
the  library  shelves.  We  feel  safe  in  saying  that  they  are  used 
very  little,  and  yet  as  to  the  reason  of  this  neglect  we  are  not 
so  certain,  for,  besides  being  bright,  entertaining  and  for  the 
most  part  well  designed,  the  perusal  of  these  exchanges  performs 
a  very  important  part  in  the  complete  education.  The  business 
man  who  refutes  all  advice  from  contemporaries  and  scorns  all 
'' newfangled, "  as  he  terms  them,  methods  of  advertising  and 
progress,  persisting  in  proceeding  along  the  rules  of  the  ancient 
order,  is  liable  to  find  himself  worrying  about  taxes  when  he  is 
grey-headed,  instead  of  calculating  the  number  of  storeys  to  be 
added  to  his  establishment  To  know  what  the  colleges  are 
doing  all  over  the  American  continent,  to  know  how  the  students 
live,  what  they  think,  and  to  compare  their  life  with  our  own, 
it  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  cannot  fail  to  prove  beneficial.  We 
feel  sure  that  if  you  trouble  to  glance  through  the  pile  of 
excellent  Christmas  numbers  which  lie  at  your  disposal  the 
paper-cutter  will  be  in  evidence  until  not  a  single  page  which  lies 
joined  to  his  brother  shall  be  left  unsevered,  but  shall  reveal  its 
contents  to  the  eager  mind  of  the  reader  who  is  starting  the  new 
year  with  this  worthy  resolve. 
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Although  the  opinions  of  some  differ  considerably  from  those 
expressed  in  an  editorial  of  the  Ottaiva  University  Beview,  and 
although  substantial  grounds  for  difference  could  be  advanced, 
the  idea  of  going  ahead  at  once  is  certainly  to  be  commended,  for, 
whether  Canada  supports  Britain's  navy  or  her  own,  it  is  a 
matter  demanding  promptness  and  despatch. 

Verily,  ''the  wise  loveth  instructors,  but  the  fool  hateth  v^.- 
proof."  Therefore,  with  due  humility  and  thankfulness,  we 
appreciate  the  criticism  proffered  by  the  McMaster  Monthly  with 
reference  to  the  application  of  a  joke.  That  Victoria  College, 
among  many  others,  has  a  tendency  to  "destroy  the  universal 
element"  by  clothing  the  quip  in  local  dress  is  true,  and  we 
agree  that  in  order  to  accomplish  the  highest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  it  would  perhaps  be  wiser  to  widen,  nay  even  stretch 
a  little  the  application  in  some  cases  in  order  to  render  the  point 
of  the  jest  clear  to  the  minds  of  those  interested  in  that  section 
of  the  journal. 

The  St.  Andrew's  College  Review  appears  in  a  very  enter- 
taining Christmas  number.  It  is  composed  almost  entirely  of 
fiction  contributions,  and  as  such  would  be  found  very  acceptable 
for  the  holiday  season. 

Some  dozen  Christmas  editions,  as  well  as  the  regular  num- 
bers of  the  exchanges,  we  record  with  pleasure. 


Basket  Ball. 
Victoria  16,  Senior  Arts  11. 

The  same  good  spirit  that  was  with  us  in  Rugby  and  Soccer 
seems  to  be  still  present,  so  that  our  winning  streak  is,  as  yet, 
unbroken.  Basket  ball  has  not  been  prominent  at  Vic,  not  be- 
cause we  have  not  players,  but  because  there  is  no  place  suitable 
for  playing.  How^ever,  our  team  demonstrated  their  superiority 
over  Senior  Arts  on  December  14  by  the  score  of  16 — 11.  It  was 
quite  apparent  to  the  spectators  that  Captain  Livingston  has 
found  a  good  quintette,  and  with  some  practice  in  shooting  will 
make  the  team  that  beats  them  for  the  Sifton  Cup  ''go  some." 
In  the  first  stages  of  the  game  each  team  played  fast  ball,  but 
lack  of  condition  began  to  tell  on  the  men  before  the  end  of  the 
second  half.  Vic.  started  off  wdth  a  rush,  and  after  some  neat 
passing  Sleemin  scored  a  basket.  During  the  first  half  our  men 
outclassed  their  opponents.  Gerrie  was  the  only  forward  who 
was  in  shooting  form,  so  it  fell  to  George  to  do  most  of  the  scor- 
ing. Livingston  at  defence  was  a  star  and  checked  McClenahan 
so  effectively  that  he  did  not  play  his  usual  brilliant  game. 
Brighthope,  at  centre,  played  a  consistent  game  and  was  closely 
checked  by  Muir.  Goddard  is  an  acquisition,  and  his  work  on 
the  defence  was  excellent.  In  the  second  half  the  shooting  of 
the  Vic.  men  seemed  very  unfortunate,  and  Arts  outscored  them 
in  this  half,  but  not  enough  to  win.  Captain  "Livy"  is  quite 
pleased  with  the  result  and  expects  the  team  to  give  a  good 
account  of  itself  in  the  next  match. 

Line-up:  Defence,  Livingston  (Capt.)  and  Goddard;  centre, 
Brighthope ;  forwards,  Gerrie  and  Sleemin. 

Referee — Dixon . 
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Notes. 
Livingston  and  Gerrie  worked  a  good  combination  frequently. 

The  captain  certainly  knows  how  to  score  baskets  on  a  free 
throw. 

The  Sifton  Cup  would  look  well  beside  the  Mulock  Cup. 

Next.     No  more  obituaries! 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  MacLaren  and  MaeCamus  have 
gained  favorable  comment  in  the  papers  for  their  work  with  the 
Junior  Argos.  This  will  not  interfere  with  their  playing  on  the 
college  team. 

The  inter-college  handball  series  has  not  been  completed  >  et. 

The  ladies'  hockey  team  is  under  the  supervision  of  Miss 
Laura  Denton,  '11,  this  year.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  have 
a  cup  for  inter-year  championship,  and  if  this  is  arranged  some 
interesting  games  will  be  seen  in  the  near  future. 

Since  we  went  to  press  last  month  the  inter-3'ear  handball 
series  has  been  completed.  As  intimated  then,  the  final  game 
was  between  '10  and  '11,  with  odds  on  the  latter.  The  game  was 
close,  the  third  year  winning  by  only  a  few  points.  This  is  the 
third  time  that  Onety-One  has  won  the  inter-year  championship, 
and  that  is  a  good  record,  because  it  is  not  often  that  the  first 
year  team  wins  out.  Captain  A.  W.  Burt  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  both  his  playing  and  management  of  the  team.  The  winnin-^ 
team  was  composed  of  Richardson,  Burt,  Brown,  and  Livingston. 

It  is  rather  too  soon  as  yet  to  give  much  dope  on  the  hockey 
team,  because  the  practices  have  not  been  numerous  enough  or 
largely  attended.  Oldam,  who  played  centre  last  year,  w411  not 
be  here  this  year,  and  his  absence  will  be  felt.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  last  year's  team  are  back  and  will  be  in  the  game.  Of 
curse  rumor  has  given  prominence  to  a  few  new  men  in  the  first 
year,  of  whom  we  might  name  MacKenzie  and  Sleemin.  One 
thing  is  necessary,  that  we  have  enough  out  every  night  for  two 
teams.  The  Rink  Committee  has  been  very  generous  in  giving 
us  rinks  to  practise  on.  Let  us  organize  a  second  team  and  get 
things  going  before  the  end  of  the  season.  There  is  an  inter-year 
cup  to  be  played  for,  so  let  every  man  turn  out  and  play. 


The  Annual  Oration  Contest  was  held  in  the  Chapel  Hall  on 
Thursday  evening,  December  9th.  Six  competitors — the  usual 
number — took  part  in  the  contest.  The  award  w^as  given  by 
the  judges,  to  E.  J.  Pratt,  '11. 

[As  the  local  Editor  seems  loth  to  sound  his  own  praises, 
the  Editor  takes  this  occasion  to  remark  that  it  was  one  of  the 
best  contests  held  for  some  time,  and  the  winning  speech  was 
admittedly  excellent.] 

Dr.  Bell  (in  Honor  Classics) — *^Can  anyone  derive  auchen, 
the  neck?'' 

No  answer. 

'^Well,  it  comes  from  ecJio,  to  hold.  You  see  the  neck  holds 
up  the  head.  This  applied  particularly  to  women,  because  it 
held  up  what  they  put  on  their  heads." 

(Query:  Did  the  Doctor  refer  to  water-pitchers,  etc.,  or  to 
pompadours?) 

Mc — ^v — en,  '11  (sitting  down  to  a  Christmas  dinner) — '*I 
never  felt  so  much  like  a  goose  before." 

Dr.  Horning  (on  night  of  conversat) — ''Say,  Stafford,  have 
you  got  a  match?" 

Staff.,  '13— ''Yes,  but  I  can't  find  her." 

Macl — n,   '10  (at  the  close  of  an  abstruse  lecture  in  ethics, 
given  by  Dr.  Bobinson) — ''Is  life  w^orth  living  after  all?" 
Mer — d — th,  '10 — "It  depends  upon  the  liver." 

Mc — ^v — en,  '11 — "There  has  been  a  big  fire  in  Barrie.  I 
wonder  what's  the  cause." 

Gant — n,  '10 — "I  know.    I  left  an  old  flame  in  Barrie." 
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Bradley,  B.D.,  (to  conductor  turning  out  light  on  train)  — 
''Bay,  old  man,  what  are  you  doing  that  for?" 
Conductor — **Save  the  gas." 
(Query:   Was  it  information  or  advice?) 

Lome  E — ch — n,  '11  (examining  from  a  distance  the  faces 
of  the  ladies  ©n  the  rink) — ''What  a  disconsolate  expression  that 
poor  girl  has  over  there." 

H— nt— r,   '11—' 'Yes,  she's  looking  forlorn." 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  meet  in  metrical  form  an  obli- 
gation felt  by  several  members  of  '10,  as  a  consequence  of  an 
invitation  to  an  ''At  Home,"  given  in  the  last  issue  of  Acta: — 
Awake,  0  Muse,  and  tickle  into  play 
Effusive  utterances,  that  I  may 
Expound  in  metered  couplets,  this  a  lay 
Of  thankfulness  to  Our  own  fair  Miss  Hay 
Ar^d  those  four  other  maids  who  do  not  stay 
In  stately  portioned  Halls  of  Annesley 
For  favor  offered.    Further,  let  me  say 
The  class  of  Onety-Naught  Yictori-A 
Must  through  the  future  carry  on  its  w^ay 
A  sense  of  obligation.     So  the  day  . 

May  come — come  quickly — Yip-I-adi-I-A, 
And  we'll  be  there — Hurrah,  Huroo,  Hurrah! 

— L.  H.  KiRBY. 

Muriel  Hockey  is  delighted  to  say 
She  can  come  to  the  home  of  Mabel  Hay 
Tuesday  evening— tho'  somewhat  late, 
Having  already  Something  on  that  date. 
But  she'll  be  sure  to  waste  no  time, 
And  thanks  the  five  who  sent  the  rhyme. 

On  Miss  Hockey's  arrival  at  no  very  late  hour,  Prof.  DeWitt 
Tentured  the  remark  that  "Something"  had  evidently  left  early. 

At  the  very  fashionable  home  where  one  of  the  Victoria 
delegates  at  Rochester  was  billetted  the  host  (himself  a  college 
graduate)  posted  the  following  set  of  rules  in  the  bedrooms: 
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1.  When  leaving  the  house  deposit  your  valuable  jewelry, 
recommendations,  etc.,  with  the  host.    Hostess  is  not  responsible. 

2.  When  entering  the  house  at  night  take  off  your  shoes;  the 
hostess  is  a  light  sleeper. 

3.  Don't  snore;  the  hostess  doesn't  like  "sheet^'  music. 

4.  Delegates  who  are  thirsty  will  find  a  "  spring ''  under  the 
bed. 

5.  In  case  of  fire,  please  ^^ring^'  the  towel. 

6.  When  walking  around  put  your  skidding  chains  on;  the 
floors  are  slippery. 

7.  Every  morning  the  bugle  will  sound  at  4.56.  Breakfast  at 
5.15.    No  second  call. 

8.  Delegates  will  use  the  bathroom  according  to  the  following 
schedule : 

Freshmen — 3.53-4.05  a.m. 
Sophomores — 4.10-4.17  a.m. 
Juniors — 4.23-4.31  a.m. 
Seniors — 4.37-5.05  a.m. 
Bishops — Any  old  time. 
Soap  and  towels  in  the  laundry.    Juniors  supplied  with  soft 
soap  Tree  of  charge. 

Delegates  will  use  the  brown  tooth-brush,  the  one  with  the 
red  string. 

Christmas  presents  which  would  have  been  appreciated  had 
they  been  given  to  the  members  of  Acta  staff  (with  apologies  to 
the  Star) : 

Mr.  Auger — A  comfort  and  a  bottle  of  soothing  syrup. 

Washiagton — A  subject  for  an  editorial. 

Cook — Something  from  the  Seven  Sutherland  Sisters. 

French — A  pair  of  patent  leather  shoes,  to  be  imported,  as 
Toronto  has  no  such  size  in  stock. 

Pratt — A  full-sized  photograph  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst. 

Rumball — The  athletic  stick. 
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Burnett — The  Chaplaincy  of  the  Central  Prison  or  the 
Inspectorship  of  the  Slums. 

Locke — A  safety  razor. 

Moorehouse — A  season  ticket  to  the  ''Royal." 

Brown — Halley's  comet. 

Evans — A  pair  of  stilts. 

Kirby— A  cartoon  assistant. 

Miss  Bowers — A  Burroughs  adding  machine  to  keep  track  of 
lost  articles. 

Miss  Shorey — A  patent  lecture-recorder. 

Queries  from  Rochester. 

1.  Who  was  the  Victoria  girl  that  expressed  her  appreciation 
of  Niagara  Falls  by  the  following :  ' '  Isn  't  it  cute  ? ' ' 

2.  Where,  how  and  when  did  C — pb — 11,  '13.  get  a  Texas 
University  pin  ? 

3.  Was  S — p — r,  '11,  waited  on  in  the  Buffalo  restaurant  or 
not?     Ask  him. 
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A  full  line  of  L.  E.  Waterman's  Ideal 
Pens  and  Ink  always  in  stock 


An  expert  Optician  is  in  charge 
of  our  Optical  Department 


EVERY  STUDENT 

Some  time  or  other  wants  to  buy  jewelry  of  some  kind,  or  perhaps 
it  is  some  repairs  to  w^atch  or  jew^elry.  Whichever  it  is,  we  are  in 
a  position  to  give  the  best  satisfaction  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  We 
are  always  pleased  to  have  you  call  and  look  over  our  stock,  and  to 
quote  you  prices. 

W.  W.  MUNN 


800  YONGE  STREET 

First  Door  North  of  Bloor  Street. 


JEWELER  AND  OPTICIAN 


East's  Steamer  Trunks 


Mail  orders  filled. 


Are  built  to  last 
a  Ufetime.  All 
kinds  including 
solid  leather. 
Priced  from  $3 
to  $25. 


EAST  &  CO.,  LIMITED 

300  YONGE  STREET 


COLLEGE  BOOKS 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND 


...AT... 


VANNEVAR'S 


438  YONGE  ST. 


TORONTO 


Northern  Wardrobe 


CLEANING,  DYEING  AND 
PRESSING 


8  BLOOR  ST.  EAST       NORTH  3535 


Cut  Flowers 

Floral  emblems  of  every  description 
are  most  carefully  executed  by 


96  YONGE  STREET 

Our  Prices  are  Reasonable.    Our  Elxecution  Perfect 

Phones  Main  1424  and  4790 
Night  and  Sunday.  Phone  Park  792 
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ELLIS  BROS. 


...JEWELERS... 


108  Yonge  Street 


TORONTO 


Rock  bottom  prices  for 
year   and    "frat."   pins. 

FINEST  WORKMANSHIP 

ORIGINAL  DESIGNS 


DISCOUNT  TO  STUDENTS 


Beautiful   Range   of 

SUITINGS 

in  all  the 

NEWEST  SHADES 


Prices  from  $20.00  a  Suit 
upwards. 


Edwin  T.  Berkinshaw 

348  YONGE  ST..  TORONTO 


IMPERIAL  BANK  OF  CANADA 


Head  Office 


Capital  Authorized,  $10,000,000.00. 

Reserve  Fund,  $5,000,000.00 


Toronto 

Capital  Paid  Up.  $5,000,000.00 


D.  R.  WILKIE,  Pres.  and  Gen.  Manager. 
ROBT.  JAFFRAY,  Vice-President. 


E.  HAY.  Assistant  Gen.  Manager. 
W.  MOFFAT.  Chief  Inspector. 


Savings  Bank  Department— Interest  at  current  rate  allowed  on  deposits  of   $1.00   and 

upwards    from  date  of  opening  account. 
Letters  of  Credit  and  Drafts  issued,  available  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

A  General  Banking  Business  Transacted. 

YONGE    AND    BLOOR   STREETS    BRANCH 

J.  D.  Lewis,  Manager 


For  Weddings,  Dinners, 
Receptions,  large  or  small, 
simple  or  elaborate,  there 
is  no  place  like  Webb's. 
Catalogue  Free 


THE 


Harry  Webb  Co.,  Limited 

447  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


Balmuto  Dining  Hall 

Under  New  Management 


We  purpose  making  this 
the  students*  dining  hall. 

We   pride    ourselves    on 

Cleanliness  and  Good 

Service. 

Separate  tables  for  ladies 


W.  BRUNT,  PROPRIETOR 
20  BALMUTO  STREET 
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Saving 
and 

Business 
Ability 


When  a  young  man  keeps  a  bank  account 
— saves  regularly  a  portion  of  his  income-- 
mark  him  well.  He  will  be  a  successful 
business  man. 

In  this  age  of  keen  competition,  close 
tab  is  kept  on  expenditure — waste  is  avoid- 
ed. The  man  in  charge  of  a  large  business 
concern  must  be  trained  in  economy,  other- 
w^ise  profits  will  be  eaten  up  by  expenses. 
To  economise  on  a  large  scale  is  the 
outcome  of  practising  small  savings  in 
personal  expenditures. 

The  small  depositor  is  encouraged  at 
the  Traders  Bank.  Amounts  down  to  a 
dollar  are  taken  on  deposit  and  interest 
at  3  per  cent,  paid  twice  a  year. 


THE  TRADERS  BANK 


OF  CANADA. 


Total  Assets,  $39,500,000. 
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COLES 


CATERERS 
and  .  . 

MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONERS 


719  YONGE  STREET 


®0r0ttt0  Olnlkg^  of  ^usrc 


1 2  and  1 4  Pembroke  Street 

Musical  Director : 
F.  H.  TORRINGTON.  Mus.  Doc.  (Tor.) 


Examinations  held  in  February  and  June. 
Send  for  Application  Forms  and  Calendar. 


TEACHING  DAYS  FOR  1909 

High  Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  and  Public  and  Separate  Schools  in  cities,  towns  and 
(■corporated  villages  have  the  following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1909: — 

Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing. 

Open 4th  January  Close 8th  April 

Re-open 19th  April  Close 29th  June 

Re-open  Public  Schools 1st  September         Close 22nd  December 

Re-open  H.   S.   and  C.   1 7th  September 


January 20     April . 

February 20     May.  . 

March 23     June.. 


July 

August 

September  (H.S.  and  C.I.  18). 


October 21 

November 22 

21    December 16 


Total  for  Public  Schools 200 


Public  Schools 80 

H.   S.   and  C.   1 77 

Total  for  H.  S.  and  C.  1 197 

RunH  Public  and  Separate  Schools  have  the  following  number  of  teaching  days  in  1909: — 
Dates  of  Opening  and  Closing. 

Open 4th  January  Close 8th  April 

Re-open 19th  April  Close 29th  June 

Re-open 16th  August  Close 22nd  December 


April 

May 

June 

..    16 

...20 

.  .    21 

July 

August 

September. .  .  . 

.    12 
21 

October 

November.  . 
December. . .  . 

.  .    21 
..    22 
.  .    16 

Total. . . 

57 

212 

33 

59 

January 20 

February 20 

March 23 

63 

Note. — Christmas  and  New  Year's  holidays  (23rd  December.  1909,  to  2nd  January,  1910.  in- 
clusive), Easter  holidays  (9th  April  to  18th  April,  inclusive);  Midsummer  holidays  (for  High  Schools 
and  Collegiate  Institutes  from  30th  June  to  6th  September  inclusive,  and  Public  Schools  in  cities, 
towns  and  incorporated  villages,  from  30th  June  to  31st  August,  inclusive;  Rural  Schools,  30th  June 
to  15th  August  inclusive);  all  Saturdays  and  Local  Municipal  holidays.  Dominion  or  Provincial  Pub- 
lic Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Days,  Labour  Day  [1st  Monday  (6th)  of  Sept.)  and  Victoria  Day,  (the  an- 
niversary of  Queen  Victoria's  Birthday  (Monday,  24th  May),  are  holidays  in  the  High,  Public  and 
Separate  Schools,  and  no  other  days  can  be  deducted  from  the  proper  divisor.  The  above-named 
holidays  are  taken  into  account  in  this  statement,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  1909,  except  any  Public 
Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Day.  or  Local  Municipal  holiday      .\rbor  Day,  Empire  Day — no  holiday. 
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The  University  of  Toronto 

and 

University  College 


FACULTIES  OF 

Arts  Household  Science 

Medicine  Education 

Applied  Science     Forestry 


For  information,    apply    to    the    Registrar  of  the  University,  or 
to  the  Secretaries  of  the  respective  Faculties. 
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GEO.  HARCOURT  &  SON 

COLLEGE  GOWNS  AND  CAPS 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


57  King  Street  West 


CHURCH   PRINTING   SOCIETY 

Programs,  Booklets,  Invitations, 
Reports. 

The  Armac  Press,  Ltd. 


42-44  AGNES  ST.     Phone  Main  2716 


M.    RAWLINSON 

Cartage  Agent  and  Warehouseman 

Offices  :  61 2  YONGE  ST..  and  N.W.  Cor.  York  and 

Station  Streets. 

Storage  Warehouses  :  St.  Joseph  and  Yonge  Sts. 

Improved  Vans  and  Trucks  for  Removing  Furniture 

and  Pianos,  Storage  for  Furniture,  Baggage 

transferred. 


Phone.  North  242-243 


TORONTO 


Fall  Suitings 
and  Overcoatings 
of  the  best. 


North 

3371 


MACEY 


TAILOR 


777  Yonge  Street. 


One  block  north 
of  Bloor  Street 


T.  BRAKE 

BOOTS.  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 
BOOTS    MADE   TO    ORDER 

562  Yonge  St.  Toronto 


The  name  of  .  .  . 

PARK    BROS. 

On  your  photograph  is  a  guarantee  of  the 

best  workmanship  :  our  FOUR  DOLLAR 

cabinet  is  without  an  equal. 


Studio :  328J^  Yonge  St. 


Phone  Main  1269 


CATERING 

Banquets.  Weddings.  Parties,  Social  Teas,  etc., 

a  specialty.    First-class  service  guzuranteed. 

Estimates  given. 

ROBT.  J.  LLOYD   &  COMPANY 
744  Yonge  Street  Toronto 

Phones  North  3036,  North  127 

THE 

L.  S.  Haynes  Press 

PRINTERS 
...502  YONGE  STREET... 


Phone  North  3912 


College  Work  a  Specialty 


General  Building  and  Jobbing 


Richard  G.  Kirby 

CARPENTER 
CONTRACTOR 

Phone  North  537-539  Yonge  Street 

904  TORONTO 


MILK   AND    CREAM 

GOOD    ENOUGH    FOR  BABIES  Phone  College  2040 


Without  a  chemical  analysis  and  bacteriological 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  quality  of 
milk.  Therefore  buy  from  dairies  of  proved  in- 
tegrity only.  "Beware  of  being  offered  too  much 
for  your  money---some  things  are  too  cheap  in 
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"COULD'ST  THOU  NOT  WATCH  ?" 

To-day,  tKe  vision  wonderful  !   To-day, 
Ihs  beacon  flame  in  God  s  great  westerh  Kills ! 
To-tnorrow,  in  tKe  plain  the  dasK  of  wills, 
Tb?  glory-glinted  rapture  of  the  fray  ! 

To-hight,  aweary,  I  may  doff  my  lislm, 
UhloQse  my  corsel?t,  leave  my  watching  hy; 
iSq  foe  I  fear  upoh  this  mountain  high. 
Her?  comes  no  ill  my  spirit  to  o  erwh?lm. 


No  foeman  s  steel,  in  truth,  disturbed  him  there ; 
But,  when  the  morn  hrok?  chill,  through  sluggish  sl?«p 
Forgetful  of  his  vision,    down  the  steep 
H?  stumbled,  not  to  vict'ry,  hut  despair. 

—Edward  Wilson  Wallace,  '<)4. 
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Vdut  Arbor  Aevo. 

LAST  spring  the  Editor  of  Acta  beguiled  me  into  a  promise 
to  write  some  travel  impressions  for  his  October  number. 
At  different  times  and  places  during  my  summer  in  England, 
prompted  by  the  rapture  of  the  moment,  I  jotted  down  casual 
observations,  with  some  thought  of  providing  myself  with  texts 
for  an  article.  But  the  article  is  still  unwritten ;  and  now  I  find 
myself  furnished  for  the  February  number  with  no  better  ma- 
terial than  this  enthusiastic  unorganized  gush  of  a  summer  holi- 
day, fit  at  the  best  only  for  very  early  fall  reading. 

How  frivolous  the  very  mention  of  the  cuckoo  now  that  exami- 
nations are  only  two  months  away!  And  yet,  I  am  forced  to 
admit  that  on  May  4th  I  really  believed  that  I  might  write  a  paper 
on  this  topic,  for  in  my  diary  opposite  that  date  I  read:  ''One 
call  of  the  English  cuckoo  is  worth  all  the  discomfort  of  a  sea 
voyage."  In  the  first  place,  I  don't  believe  it.  When  I  made 
that  remark  I  had  not  yet  taken  the  Channel  passage  from  New- 
haven  to  Dieppe,  and  all  the  cuckoos  in  England  could  not  recon- 
cile me  to  another  hour  of  that  misery. 

And  yet  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  that  cuckoo  again.  We 
heard  him  first  after  a  long  day  spent,  guide  book  in  hand,  explor- 
ing Hampton  Court  Palace  and  Park.  We  had  tried  to  trace  the 
prosperity  and  ambition  of  Wolsey  in  the  grace  and  magnificence 
of  the  original  plan,  and  the  austerity  and  gloom  of  William  the 
Third  in  his  more  imposing  but  less  inspired  additions  to  the 
ancient  structure.  Footsore  and  weary,  but  satisfied  in  mind 
with  the  feeling'  of  mysteries  solved,  we  were  dragging  ourselves 
to  the  train,. when  we  were  thrilled  by  that  cry — we  knew  it  by 
the  clocks — ^and  I  cheerfully  trudged  two  miles  further  to  hear 
more  distinctly  and,  if  possible,  to  steal  a  glimpse  of  this  first 
cuckoo.  But  I  did  not  see  him.  T  sat  down  to  think  it  over 
afterwards,  and  I  was  bound  to  admit  that  the  bird  had  more 
than  fulfilled  all  traditions  as  to  his  elusiveness.  But  it  was 
fitting  that  the  unseen  cuckoo's  voice  should  utter  its  timelv 
warning  thus  early  in  the  summer  that  the  guidebook  does  not 
explain  all.  that  there  are  mysteries  of  the  past  and  present  that 
cannot  be  penetrated  by  any  amount  of  mechanical  study,  and 
that  there  is  an  elusive  charm  to  be  felt  in  the  presence  of  an 
English  scene  that  cannot  be  confided  to  any  traveller's  diary. 
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But  the  cuckoo  is  an  impossible  theme  in  February,  and  1 
continue  my  fruitless  search  in  my  notebook  through  a  confusion 
of  references  to  ancient  castles,  ruined  abbeys,  rhododendrons 
and  mayfiowerS;  which  are  interesting  only  as  they  indicate 
stages  in  the  process  of  the  thawing  and  Avarming  of  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  general  letting-go  of  the  stressful  feeling  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  holiday  call  of  the  genial  English  summer. 

By  June  8th  I  had  become  so  airily  unpractical  and  illogical 
that  I  could  w^rite  apparently  with  no  sense  of  unfitness:  ''Saw 
Stonehenge  and  a  skylark  in  one  day."     Stonehenge  and  a  sky- 


HAMPTON   COURT   PALACE. 


lark!  Stonehenge,  ponderous  oblong  stones  standing  on  end  in 
two  large  concentric  circles  around  two  inner  ellipses  with  an 
inner  altar  stone,  the  whole  facing  eastward  from  a  treeless  hill 
toward  other  hills  crowned  with  larches  and  firs.  On  a  rival  hill 
are  the  circular  markings  of  the  old  Roman  Vespasian's  Camp; 
on  the  same  plain  are  the  ruins  of  Old  Sarum,  a  fortified  town  of 
Saxon  times;  and  a  little  further  still,  the  beautiful  modern 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury,  only  seven  hundred  years  old;  and 
Stonehenge  bids  fair  to  outlast  them  all.  Sullen  monument  of  a 
grim,  barbaric  past,  too  artful  in  design  to  be  a  freak  of  nature, 
too  crude  in  its  symmetry  to  tell  its  own  history  in  records,  it 
nevertheless  mutely  suggests  a  prompting  to  worship  in  an  age 
of  mystery,  and  it  is  a  symbol  of  England's  mystical,  epical  past. 
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How  remote  the  stages  in  civilization  represented  by  these 
two  adjacent  monuments!  Sitting  in  the  Cathedral  listening  to 
vespers,  one  cannot  fail  to  remark  haw  appropriate  to  every  age 
is  the  beautiful  symbolism  of  that  simple  evening  prayer,  which 
is  elevated  and  purified  from  any  suggestion  of  the  earthly  and 
temporal  in  the  supplication,  by  the  rhythmical  utterance  of  the 
priest  and  the  sepulchral  reverberation  of  the  massive  stone 
walls. 

' '  Lighten  our  darkness,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord ;  and  by  Thy 
great  mercy  defend  us  from  the  dangers  and  perils  of  night." 

But  what  had  the  lark  to  do  with  Stonehenge?  This  lark  was 
not  singing  at  heaven's  gate.  He  was  spluttering  in  a  fussy, 
hysterical  fashion  over  a  hedge,  holding  a  sort  of  budget  contro- 
versy, it  may  be,  complaining  of  the  shortage  of  insects  and 
clamoring  in  a  fit  of  senseless  rage  for  the  destruction  of  the 
hedge  or  a  leveling  of  Salisbury  spire.  He  reminded  us  that  not 
even  a  lark  is  always  lyrical,  that  he,  too.  yielding  to  the  pressure 
of  work,  drops  his  holiday  enthusiasm,  and  becomes  critical 
practical,  and  dull. 

Stonehenge,  symbol  of  the  epic ;  the  lark,  of  the  lyric ;  and 
with  my  pedagogical  alertness  for  a  complete  parallel.  I  look  for 
the  drama  and  discover  it  in  the  cabman,  the  ubiquitous  English, 
cabby,  whose  face,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  would  do  duty  for  a 
portrait  of  either  Falstaff,  Dogberry,  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  o:' 
John  Bull.  This  Salisbury  cabman,  noticing  our  repeated  excla- 
mations at  the  fresh  glories  of  the  hedges  revealed  at  each  turn 
of  the  road,  remarked,  with  a  flourish  of  his  whip,  '*  There 
bain't  hedges  in  Canaday,  be  there?" 

I  find  that  the  dissolution  of  my  critical  and  logical  faculties 
rapidly  approached  a  climax  toward  the  middle  of  August,  when 
we  reached  the  Lake  District.  Almost  any  ecstatic  irrationality 
is  likely  to  occur  in  the  scribbled  entries  of  that  rapturous  time. 

For  instance,  here  is  one  made  on  the  evening  of  August  12. 
I  remember  that  I  had  wandered  from  Keswick  with  Derwent- 
water  om  my  right  and  Falcon  Crag  high  on  the  left,  along  a 
road  which,  passing  through  several  gates,  led  me  far  into  the 
upland  and  secluded  vale  of  Watendlath,  a  spot  so  quaint  and 
primitive  that  it  looks  like  a  scene  dropped  out  of  Tenn^-^on's 
Idylls  of  the  King.  I  could  look  back  to  the  lake  with  its 
green,  wooded  islands,  to  gloomy  old  Skiddaw  wreathed  in  mist. 
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and  forward  to  the  liquid  sunset  glories  of  the  Catbells  and  Eel 
Crags,  thrir  peaks  dissolved  to  a  molten  whiteness  by  the  slant- 
ing rays  of  evening. 

I  could  not  help  wondering,  as  the  stream  of  carriages,  autos, 
and  bicycles  wound  up  through  Borrowdale  beneath  me,  how 
much  of  the  sentiment  of  these  scenes  is  due  to  their  natural 
attractiveness,  how^  much  to  the  poets,  and  how  much  to  the 
loving  study  of  ungifted  but  reverent  travellers.  Again  and 
again  were  we  told  the  best  time  of  day  and  the  most  favorable 
vantage  points  for  different  picturesque  effects.  The  dullest 
county  in  Enorlnnd  seems  to  have  its  chosen  beauty  spots.    Farm- 


ers do  not  there  destroy  the  ancient  hedges  or  the  straggling 
elms  which  lend  such  variety  to  every  scene.  Land  has  a  senti- 
mental value  there  all  apart  from  its  wheat  values. 

I  find  the  entry  that  evening  hopelessly  unpractical: 
V^If  it  is  true  that  the  things  we  are  interested  in  form  char- 
acter, and  not  the  studies  we  are  only  faking,  why  do  we  not  as 
students  surrender  ourselves  to  the  spirit  of  the  literature  for 
w'hich  we  profess  such  regard?  Why  do  w^e  not  read  more  of  it, 
in  season  and  out  of  season  ?  "Why  do  we  confine  our  reading  to 
the  line  and  page  set  down  in  the  calendar?  Why  do  we  not  let 
our  ])(;otry  interpret  life  and  nature  for  us,  instead  of  our  meas- 
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uring  it  by  worldly  standards?  Did  we  ever  take  a  copy  of 
Tennyson  up  the  Humber?  Have  we  studied  Muskoka  with 
Wordsworth  as  a  commentator?  Do  we  try  to  study  people  wdth 
the  broad  sympathy  and  the  ideal  coneeption  of  Shakespeare? 
Have  we.  as  wt  had  time  and  opportunity,  sought  to  attach  a 
sentimental  value  to  the  quiet  scenes  of  this  our  own  land?  Why, 
in  our  effort  to  be  original,  do  we  study  genius  as  though  it  w^ere  a 
Imack  or  trick,  instead  of  living  original  lives  ourselves? 

''Within  our  University  circle  and  emanating  from  it,  should 
he  a  life,  an  environment,  an  atmosphere,  different  from  that 
of  the  busy  world.  In  this  new  country,  in  our  complacency 
about  our  advantages,  w^e  have  let  slip  many  helpful  influences, 
still  operating  in  English  life,  which  pass  into  the  warp  and  w-oof 
of  character.  We  have  believed  that  we  were  reconstructing 
the  forms  of  living  on  a  more  rational  basis,  and  we  are  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  complexity  and  artificiality  often  seen  in 
isolated  and  unenlightened  communities.  We  have  lost  the 
ritual  of  life  which  can  save"  us  from  being  commonplace  and 
vulgar. 

''Reverence,  respect  of  child  for  parent  and  teacher,  em- 
ployee to  employer,  simplicity  and  decorum  in  manners,  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  of  health  in  the  disposition  of  time  into  periods 
of  rest.  play,  and  work. — these  in  England  are  impressed  by 
the  preservation  of  ancient  landmarks,  by  social  traditions,  and 
by  the  maintenance  of  an  aristocracy  of  intelligent  and  cultured 
men.  These  influences,  if  supplied  at  all.  must  be  fostered  wnthin 
our  college  circles.  These  matters  of  habit  and  custom  do  not 
come  bj^  much  seeking  in  the  classroom,  but  by  our  manner  of 
living  and  thinking  outside  the  classroom." 

"Rut  T  shall  spare  the  reader  any  further  quotation.  Imagine 
reading  Virgil  in  High  Park!  It  "is  a  mercy  I  did  not  write 
this  paper  in  October.  I  should  have  advocated  a  return  to  the 
spade  and  the  handloom  in  the  intercvsts  of  scenery  and  art! 

And  now.  one  closing  word  about  the  title,  or  my  students 
will  find  me  out.  T  have  already  broken  nearly  all  the  rules 
of  composition,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  I  have  written  a 
sermon,  notwithstanding.  How  is  a  university  like  a  tree?  I 
shall  discard  all  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  derived  from  re- 
garding aevo  as  an  ablative,  because  they  do  not  agree  with  the 
gristmill  tlieorj'  that  a  university  is  an  institution  for  grinding 
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raw  products  into  B.A.'s  by  mechanical  means  within  a  given 
time.  The  university  in  Canada  is  not  much  like  a  tree  in  the 
slowness,  or  steadiness,  or  everlastingness  of  its  growth.  I  ignore 
the  frivolous  suggestion  that  a  tree  and  a  university  may  be  used 
by  insignificant  people  to  see  and  be  seen,  or  that  they  may  be  esti- 
mated in  practical  sawlog  values.  I  revert  to  the  simpler  analogy 
seen  in  the  protective  and  sheltering  properties  of  the  tree  from 
the  glare  of  the  sun  and  the  stress  of  the  storm.  Here  the 
traveller  may  pause  for  a  time  and  adjust  himself  in  reference 
to  the  past  and  the  future.  I  shall  boldly  translate  aevo  as  a 
dative,  in  defiance  of  Horace,  and  say  that  in  shedding  beneath 
her  branches  a  cooling,  refreshing,  reposeful  influence  an  the 
mind  and  body  of  her  students  and  teachers,  she  is  fulfillin.o: 
her  helpful,  but  unworldly,  duty  to  the  age. 

C.  E.  Auger. 


''DRIFT,  MY  BARK." 

Drift,  my  bark,  down  the  sKadowy  stream, 
Ihto  tKc  dcptKs  of  the  violet  gloom  ; 
Bearing  the  dew-drenched  flow  rets  fair. 
Whose  fragrance  floats  in  the  summer  air. 
Drift,  Drift,  Drift. 

Drift,  my  Lark,    heath  the  bending  willow  ; 
Longing  and  fear  in  the  rich  red  rose. 
But  deep  in  the  lily  s  heart  of  gold 
Pure  shines  the  light  of  a  hope  uhtold. 
Drift,  Drift,  Drift. 

Drift,  my  bark,  where  the  streamlet  widens 
To  the  silver  foam  of  a  mighty  sea. 
Yet  still  unquenched  be  the  starry  taper. 
Mid  the  twilight  soft  or  the  pearl-blue  vapor. 

Drift,  Drift,  Drift. 

E.  K.  Grayson,  '](i. 
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The  Value  of  an  Arts  Course  in  Theology. 

SAMUEL  P.  ROSE.  D.D. 

IF  the  reader  should  detect  in  this  article  a  marked  emphasis, 
possibly  approa<5hing  over-valuation,  upon  the  importance  of 
an  Arts  course  to  the  Christian  minister,  he  may  credit  it  to  the 
writer's  intense  desire  that  his  successors  in  the  pulpit  should 
possess  an  advantage  of  which  he  was  unhappily  deprived.  A 
complete  nervous  breakdown  at  the  very  time  when  a  college 
career  would  have  been  most  opportune  rendered  him  for  two 
weary  years  incapable  of  severe  and  protracted  study,  and  left 
him  for  another  year  unequal  to  the  confinement  of  college  halls. 
With  restor'^d  health,  a  restoration  for  the  completeness  of  which 
he  is  sincerely  thankful,  came  the  call  of  the  church  that  he 
should  at  once  offer  himself  as  a  probationer  for  the  ministry. 
He  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  voice  of  the  church  as  the  voice 
of  the  Master,  and  honestly  obeying  the  dictates  of  an  unedu- 
cated conscience,  began  his  public  life  at  the  immature  age  of 
twenty.  He  had  not  gone  very  far  before  he  became  conscious, 
in  part  at  least,  of  the  seriousness  of  his  mistake.  He  soon 
realized  the  inadequacy  of  ''the  course  of  study"  as  a  prepara- 
tion for  the  duties  of  the  preacher.  More  than  once  he  sought 
by  retreat  to  repair  his  blunder.  But  he  had  no  encouragement 
from  those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  help  him  to  retrace 
lost  ground.  And  so  ho  came  to  his  ordination  with  an  equip- 
ment so  slender  that  he  thinks  back  upon  it  at  this  hour  with 
something  like  shame,  and  regrets  that  the  church  should  have 
sent  him  Forth  as  a  fully-recognized  ministei*.  so  ill-prepared  for 
the  stress  and  strain  that  waited  for  him. 

Only  one  good  result,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  has  come  of  the 
fact  deprecated.  The  early-born  eon  seriousness  of  deficiency 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  diligeut  study.  Feeling  that  he  must, 
so  far  as  po5?sible.  repair  his  loss,  he  has  given  himself  to  hard 
work.  It  may  not  be  immodest  to  claim  that  some  slight  success 
has  attended  his  industry.  But  the  sense  of  loss  is  keenly  felt. 
A  busy  pastorate  has  made  the  scholar's  crown  altogether  unat- 
tainable. He  has  been  compelled  to  drudge  and  creep  where  he 
should  have  been  free  to  do  work  more  in  keeping  with  oppor- 
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tunity.  He  has  been,  and  still  is,  far  too  much  at  the  mercy  of 
others'  scholarship,  where  he  might  have  done  some  original 
work.  He  has  plodded  Avhere  he  might  have  run.  Time  has  been 
consumed  by  elementary  studies  which  might  have  been  spent  to 
the  higher  advantage  of  the  people  whom  he  has  served.  He  is 
daily  envious  of  those  whose  opportunities  are  beyond  his  reach, 
and  wonders  at  the  stupidity  which  leads  to  a  disregard  of 
golden  privileges  which  are  the  exclusive  possession  of  youth. 
And  so,  out  of  the  bitter  consciousness  of  his  own  loss,  he  entreats 
his  younger  brethren,  in  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  to  use  all 
diligence  that  they  may  enter  upon  their  life-work  as  fullv 
equipped  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue  on  behalf  of  the  view  that  a 
generous  Arts  course  is  an  exceedingly  desirous  part  of  minis- 
terial equipment.  That  may  be  assumed  as  indisputable.  There 
is,  however,  an  occasional  disposition  to  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  stop  short  of  this  goal,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  alternative 
course,  which  the  church  permits  as  an  option;  It  should  be 
clearly  kept  in  mind  that  the  proposed  alternative  is  intended 
to  meet  exceptional  conditions,  which  may  justify  its  adoption 
such  as  the  advanced  age  and  past  disabilities  in  the  way  of 
education  of  the  candidate,  coupled,  at  the  same  time,  with 
marked  gifts  as  a  preacher  and  pastor.  When  a  man  of  that  sort, 
plainly  called  of  God,  offers  himself  as  a  Christian  minister  the 
church  cannot  be  justified  in  making  his  entrance  practically  out 
of  the  question  by  the  application  of  extreme  educational  tests 
and  requirements.  But  the  average  man  has  no  claim  to  shelter 
himself  behind  exceptional  provisions.  For  the  majority  of  our 
young  men,  coming  from  Canadian  homes,  a  full  college  course 
should  be  regarded  as  a  natural  part  of  the  preparation  for  the 
pulpit  and  pastorate. 

Two  considerations,  or  apologies,  are  offered  for  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  alternative  course  as  a  substitute  for  proceeding  to 
the  degrej  of  B.A.  before  ordination.  One  is  the  apparent  saving 
of  time.  The  saving  is  only  apparent,  not  real.  Many  an  hour 
of  painstaking  drudgery  in  after  life  is  the  penalty  for  the  seem- 
ing saving  of  a  year  or  so  in  one's  youth.  To  scamp  one's  work 
before  eniering  upon  the  bewilderingly  numerous  calls  of  a  busy 
pastorate  is  afterward  to  find  oneself  unequal  to  tasks  which 
better  pr^^paration  would  have  made  enjoyable.     The  door  of 
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opportunity  is  closed  to  the  unprepared,  which  opens  readily  to 
the  well-equipped. 

"Why  cannot  youth,  so  eager  to  enter  upon  the  experience  and 
service  of  life,  learn  the  lesson  of  history  ?  Let  them  learn  from 
''the  human  life  of  God."  We  may  surely  believe  that  every 
step  in  the  life  of  Jesus  was  divinely  ordered.  How  impressive 
the  fact  that  thirty  years  of  waiting  and  silence  preceded  three 
years  of  public  service.  Meanwhile  men  and  women  died  in  the 
land  of  Palestine,  in  the  very  town  of  Nazareth,  without  ever 
hearing  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  The  sick  re- 
mained unhealed,  the  dead  unraised,  in  the  country  where  the 
Incarnate  Son  waited  until  the  full  period  of  His  preparation 
for  His  public  career  was  ended.  And  even  after  His  baptism, 
forty  days  must  intervene  before  He  preaches  His  first  sermon. 
The  perishing  world  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Lord,  at  His  own  command,  until  ''the  day  of  Pentecost  was 
fully  com?."  If  our  Lord,  or  the  twelve,  had  sought  to  save 
time  from  preparation !  "We  need  again  and  again  to  recall  the 
doctrine  which  finds  expression  in  Robert  Browning's  poem,  "A 
Grammarian 's  Funeral ' ' ; 

"Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 
Heedless  of  far  gain, 
Gieedy  for  quick  return  of  profits,  sure 
Bad  is  our  bargain." 


'That  low  man  seeks  a  little  thing  to  do. 

Sees  it  and  does  it ; 
This  high  man,  with  a  great  thinp:  to  pursue 

Dies  ere  he  knows  it. 
That  low  man  goes  on  adding  one  to  one. 

His  hundred  's  soon  hit; 
This  high  man,  aiming  at  a  million. 

Misses  an  unit 
That,  has  the  world  here — should  he  need  the  next, 

Let  the  world  mind  him ! 
This,  throws  himself  on  God.  and  un perplexed 

Seeking  shall  find  him." 
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May  it  not  be  the  impulse  of  vanity,  the  inspiration  of  self- 
conceit,  quite  as  certainly  as  the  desire  to  work  for  the  Master, 
which  leads  us  to  imagine  that  our  speech  and  activities  are 
immediately  essential  to  the  world's  redemption  from  ignorance 
and  wretchedness?  The  world  has  suffered  quite  enough  from 
immature  speech  and  ill-directed  energy.  We  have  no  right  to 
add  to  the  confused  clatter  of  tongues,  and  the  mischief  of  ill- 
considered  action,  by  our  crude  doctrines  and  wild  blows  for  the 
freedom  of  society.  "Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,"  is  the  mes- 
sage for  those  who  would  stand  forth  as  the  prophets  of  God. 
That  time  is  lost  beyond  recall  which  is  saved  by  hasty  and 
inadequate  preparation. 

The  undoubted  and  even  brilliant  success  of  men  in  the 
ministry  of  our  church  who  are  not  college  men  is  sometimes 
urged  in  justification  of  the  briefer  course  of  study.  The  fact  is 
beyond  question,  but  the  inference  is  vicious.  Few  of  the 
fathers  of  Canadian  Methodism  enjoyed  the  adyantages  of  an 
Arts  course.  But  let  us  remember  that  those  men  were,  many  of 
them,  men  of  remarkable  gifts,  men  whose  great  ability  enabled 
them,  in  some  good  degree,  to  rise  above  their  educational  limi- 
tations. Furthermore,  they  were  students  and  given  to  profound 
meditation  upon  profound  themes.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  they  addressed  themselves  to  conditions  which  differed  from 
our  own.  Not  only  was  theirs  pioneer  work,  but  it  was  pioneer 
work  amongst  people  whose  intellectual  superiors  they  were. 
And  yet  again,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  success  of 
the  fathers  to  whom  reference  is  made  would  have  been  enhanced 
by  profounder  scholarship.  So  they  felt.  They  were  quick  to 
see  that  their  successors  must  be  their  superiors  in  intellectual 
advantages.  Recognizing  their  own  limitations  they  toiled  and 
gave  that  their  sons  might  be  better  off  than  they.  We  honor  them 
most  truly  when  we  accept  and  profit  by  our  inheritance,  which 
they  secured  for  us  at  a  great  price. 
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Humanities  versus  (?)  Science. 

Garleton  W.  Stanley,  '11. 

WHO  has  not  heard  it  frequentl}^  said,  in  the  last  few  years, 
that  the  humanities  have  been  toppled  from  their  pedestal 
by  the  sciences,  and  particularly  the  practical  sciences?  Who 
has  not  heard  the  retort  that  we  have  swung  too  far  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sciences,  and  that  the  day  approaches  when  the 
humanities  will  come  to  their  own?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
supporters  of  either  side  have  a  mistaken  theory,  and  that  the 
•very  meaning  of  the  word  education  proves  that  no  branch  of  it 
can  have  precedence  of  another.  Then  there  is  the  man  who 
admits  the  value  of  the  humanities,  but  says  that  ''our  modern 
civilization"  sets  mere  learning  in  the  background  and  demands 
technical  training.  Our  modern  civilization  is  a  strange  thing, 
truly.  Yet  one  wonders  whether  it  should  support  all  the 
theories  thrust  upon  it. 

Any  civilization  is  simply  the  cumulative  growth  of  what 
men  have  thought  and  said  and  done.  A  civilization,  then,  is 
founded  on  the  principles  of  human  nature.  If  so,  can  any 
r:ivilization  neglect  any  element  inherent  in  man?  In  other 
words,  is  it  possible  for  our  generation  to  be  wholly  and  abso- 
lutely the  mental  offspring  of  Huxley,  Linnaeus.  Newton,  or 
wholly  and  absolutely  the  mental  offspring  of  Shakespeare  and 
Dante?  Is  it  not  even  less  possible  for  us  to  have  no  mentality 
about  us  and  be  simply  machines?  Such  quef5tions  are  ridiculous, 
but  statements  sometimes  made  invite  them. 

Sin'ce  the  study  of  the  humanities  depends  upon  literature, 
rnd  chiefly  .upon  poetry,  and  scientific  study  upon  reasoned 
knowledge,  and  the  acquisition  of  reasoned  knowledge,  let  us 
notice  for  a  moment  something  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
each. 

Somone  may  adduce  Macaulay's  well-known  theory,  that  the 
trend  of  human  development  is  toward  the  scientific  and  away 
from  art — Macaulay  remarkiner  in  particular  that  criticism  in 
literature  kills  poetry.  Macaulay  based  his  judgment  on  a  eom- 
parison  of  Elizabethan  literature  and  literature  in  the  aire  of 
Queen  Anne,  the  former  beinor  purelv  poetrv.  the  latter  at  best 
poetry  shackled  by  eriticism.  Yet  in  "Maeanlay's  own  time  poetry 
And  criticism  lived  side  by  side,  and  tlv^  poetry  was  of  n  higher. 
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not  a  lower,  order  than  that  of  the  age  preceding.     In  the  case 
of  Coleridge,  the  two  inhabited  the  mind  of  one  man. 

Considering  the  question  more  generally,  we  see  the  scientific 
movement,  of  which  Bacon  was  the  expounder  (rather  than  the 
originator),  making  itself  felt  more  and  more  in  the  Royal 
Society,  iji  the  work  of  Newton,  until  the  glorious  era  of  discov- 
ery and  invention  which  began  with  the  use  of  steam,  and  has 
extended  to  our  own  day.  It  seemed  for  a  time,  indeed,  that 
the  human  mind  could  have  no  interest  outside  of  the  scientific. 
I  suppose  that  if  Emerson  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  the  full 
length  of  his  literary  iconoclasm,  he  would  have  first  dispensed 
with  the  Queen  Anne  literature.  Its  interest  is  indeed  chiefly 
historical.  But  the  nineteenth  century  literature  is  valuable  as 
such,  Keats'  genius,  if  not  so  great,  is  at  least  as  pure,  as; 
Shakespeare's. 

No  one  would  question  that  the  trend  in  the  development  of 
the  human  intellect  is  toward  the  scientific.     There  have  been 
lapses;  as  for  example  in  the  age  when  the  Arabs  were  alone 
in  pushing  forward  the  mathematical  and  medical  traditions  of 
an    earlier    day.     But    the     universal    progress    in     scientific 
knowledge  and  reason  has  been  amazingly  steady.    And  it  seems 
to  follow,  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  this,  that  the  imagina- 
tion of  man  must  dwindle.     The  nearer  a  man  is  to  knowing 
precisely  what  a  cloud  is,  and  how'  it  is  formed,  the  less  likely 
is  he  to  answer  these  questions  from  his  imagination,  that  is^ 
poetically.    That  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  Homer  (whatever 
that  may  mean)  was  the  most  consummate  of  poets  because  he^ 
was  the  most  ignorant.     There  is  only  one  age  in  the  world's 
literature  to  be  compared  with  the  Homeric,  and  that  is  the- 
Elizabethan.    Men  were  not  so  ignorant  scientifically  in  the  six-- 
teenth  century  of  the  Christian  era  as  in  Homer's  time;  to  men-- 
lion   only  two  things:   they  had  discovered  the  secret   of  the^ 
earth's  shape,  and  the  secret  of  the  planets.    But  that  very  stride 
in  knowledge  left  men  comparatively  as  ignorant  as  they  had' 
ever  been  before.   Columbus  discovered  a  few  islands;  there  were* 
still  two  continents  upon  which  Europeans  had  not  trod.     How 
much  Copernicus  left  for  Newton.  Halley  and  their  colleagues 
to  discover!    In  a  word,  the  world  was  as  young  in  Shakespeare's: 
day  as  in  Homer's. 

Such  arguments  might  be  used  to  support  the  theory  that  a« 
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reason  grows  imagination  dies.  But  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  theory.  I  have  already  hinted  at  one  of  them. 
It  is  hard  t-o  explain  away  the  English  literature  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  We  som-etimes  hear  it  said  that  the  Victorians 
caught  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethans,  or  that  they  discarded  the 
intermediate  writers  and  went  back  to  earlier  authors  for  models. 
But  there  is  nothing  Elizabethan  about  Wordsworth,  Browning 
or  Ruskin.  Germany  affords  an  even  more  formidable  objection 
to  the  theory.  Her  scientists  achieved  distinction  before  her 
poets  did;  and  her  poets  were  as  great  as  her  scientists,  and 
almost  as  great  as  the  poets  of  any  nation.  Goethe  ranks  as  a 
poet  with  Homer  and  Shakespeare.  What  is  more,  Goethe  was 
himself  a  scientific  discoverer. 

The  paradox  that  the  world  is  too  learned  to  produce  another 
great  poet,  exists,  T  fancy,  only  for  the  sake  of  paradox.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  Alexandrians  thought  the  world  would  never 
see  another  Aeschylus.  An  age  of  reason  is  not  likely  to  produce 
more  than  mediocre  poetry ;  but  an  age,  or  twenty  ages,  of  reason 
may  be  followed  by  an  age  when  men's  imaginations  will  be 
greatly  wrought  upon;  and  so  surely  as  that  happens  we  shall 
have  an  onthnrst  of  poetry.  The  Elizabethan  era  is  the  proof 
of  it. 

It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  to  show  that  it  is  possible  for 
another  Lear  or  another  Iliad  to  be  produced.  We  set  out  to  find 
whether  the  humanities  have  ever  been  justly  studied  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  science,  or  whether  the  sciences  will  now  extinsruish 
literature  in  the  schools.  The  answer  depends  upon  the  validity 
of  the  arguments  precedinsr.  If,  as  we  said,  the  trend  of  mental 
development  is  on  the  whole  scientific,  then  the  old-fashioned, 
training  of  the  English  public  schools  was  a  mistake,  as  most  of 
us  agree ;  but  if  that  tendency  does  not  mean  the  extinction  of 
poetry,  and  works  of  the  imagination  w^ill  continue  to  be  pro- 
duced, scientific  study  cannot  totally  oust  the  humanities.  We 
have  seen  that  the  poetic  faculty  does  not  preclude  a  man's  being 
a  scientist ;  but  s^^ience  and  literature  will  more  probably  live 
side  by  side  in  different  individuals,  circumstances  erivinof  nromi- 
nence  now  to  the  one,  now  to  the  other.  One  thin  or  is  certain,  the 
undue  prominence  of  either  can  end  onlv  in  disaster.  There  have 
been  times  in  history  when  the  supply  of  needy  poets  was  in 
excess  of  the  demand ;  the  next  decade  or  so  may  have  too  many 
scientists. 


The  Bear.* 

R.  C.  COATSWORTH,   '10. 

THE  chore-boy  stumped  noisily  into  the  cookery  and  set  his 
pail  of  water  down  with  a  flop.  He  was  a  typical  young 
lumberjack,  strong  and  lithe  as  an  athlete,  wearing  on  his  face 
the  cheerful  smile  that  is  the  birthright  of  the  Irish. 

'^Well,  Jimmy,  did  you  see  any  more  lions  this  trip!"  asked 
the  cook.  This  enquiry  was  a  little  hit  at  the  chore-boy's  weakT 
ness;  for  his  veracity  was  much  to  be  doubted,  and  a  recount  of 
his  tales  would  have  made  the  vicinity  of  the  camp  a  rendezvous 
of  countless  sportsmen^ 

''No  luck  at  all,  Jerry.     I  guess  me  eyesight's  failin',"  was 
his  genial  reply. 

''That's  news  to  me,"  rejoined  the  cook,. "I  always  thought 
you  had  second  sight,  'cause  you  see  a  deal  more  fn  most  folks, '^ 

This  last  remark  being  a  most  obvious  insult,  Jimmy  felt  that 
his  honor  was  at  stake  and  resorted  to  more  aggressive  tactics. 

"Well,  I'd  sooner  see  lions  than  snakes,"  he  retorted. 

The  cook  laughed  ruefully  as  he  thought  of  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  his  last  trip  to  "the  front,"  and,  to  avoid  more 
reminiscences  of  like  character,  changed  the  subject.  At  this 
point,  however,  an  interruption  occurred;  it  was  the  boss  calling 
the  chore-boy  into  the  office. 

"Jimmy,"  he  said,  "I  want  these  papers  taken  over  to  Cailip 
3  to-night.    Matheson  needs  'em  first  thing  in  the  morning:'* 

The  chore-boy  took  the  papers,  and  was  just  leaving  the  oiSce 
when  the  boss  recalled  him. 

"And,  say,  Jimmy,"  he  added,  with  a  grin  and  a  wink  to  the 
clerk  seated  opposite,  "if  you  see  any  grasshoppers,  bears,  mos- 
quitoes, or  an>i;hing,  come  and  tell  me  all  about  it."  With  a 
laughing  promise  to  do  so,  Jimmy  stepped  over  to  the  cookery  to 
tell  the  cook  of  his  errand.  .  -. 

"It's  only  a  couple  of  miles,"  he  said,  "I'll  be  there  and  back 
in  an  hour  and  a  half.  Oh,  yes,  that  reminds  me,"  he  knocked 
off  the  last  mortal  remains  of  a  mosquito  that  had  been  exploring 
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the  sub-strata  of  his  hand,  ''I'll  just  take  that  'fly-dope'  along 
with  me.  The  meskitties  are  bad  to-night  and  it  might  come  in 
handy." 

"Well,  don't  get  your  pipe  too  close  to  the  stuff  or  there'll  be 
more  dying  than  meskitties.  I  got  a  match  near  some  to-day  and 
it  lit  up  lik'C  a  bit  of  gunpowder,"  remarked  the  cook  as  Jimmy 
passed  out  into  the  night. 

It  was  warm,  very  warm,  even  for  August  in  that  north  coun- 
try. The  clouds,  which  had  coverd  the  sky,  were  being  driven 
away  by  the  light  evening  breeze,  and  one  by  one  the  twinkling 
stars  shone  forth  like  little  bright  windows  in  the  blue  diome 
overhead. 

The  new-cut  road  over  which  the  lonely  traveller  passed  was 
darkened  by  the  deep  purple  shadows  of  the  bush  on  either  side. 
It  seemed  like  an  aisle  in  a  great  cathedral,  whose  sustaining 
pillars  were  living  trees.  Occasionally  in  the  more  open  parts  a 
clump  of  birches  rose  up,  their  white  trunks  resembling  tomb- 
stones in  Nature's  graveyard — living  monuments  of  years  past 
and  dead.  In  the  bush  could  be  heard  the  sleepy  cries  of  birds, 
and  from  a  nearby  swamp  came  the  chorus  of  the  frogs,  the  shrill 
notes  of  the  younger  generation  mingling  with  the  deep  bass  of 
their  seniors.  Sometimes  also  the  leaves  rustled  as  some  wild 
creature  scurried  from  the  sound  of  the  chore-boy 's  footsteps. 

Reaching  Matheson  's  camp,  Jimmy  delivered  the  papers  and 
was  soon  away.  Sometimes  whistling  a  monotonous  shanty-song, 
sometimes  fabricating  a  few  yarns  to  tell  on  his  return,  he 
quickly  passed  along.  The  clouds  had  all  disappeared  and  the 
brightness  was  further  increased  by  the  light  from  the  moon, 
which  had  now  risen.  Everything  seemed  quiet  and  peaceful, 
until  suddenly  there  came  a  heavy  crackle  in  the  bush  close  to 
the  road.  Jimmy's  curiosity  was  aroused,  and  hastily  picking 
up  a  stone  he  flung  it  vigorously  in  the  direction  whence  the 
sound  had  seemd  to  proceed.  The  results  of  this  action  were  dis- 
astrous; first,  a  sharp  cry  of  pain,  then  the  appearance  of  an 
angry-looking  bear,  which  had  evidently  been  touched  in  a  ten- 
der spot. 

Now,  usually  when  a  man  meets  a  bear  in  the  bush,  a  cross- 
country run  ensues,  with  the  contestants  running  in  opposite 
directions.  The  winner  is  always  the  man,  who  forthwith  relates 
to  his  credulous  friends  a  story  of  the  bear's  locomotive  prowess. 
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l)ut  with  that  modesty  which  belongs  to  the  truly  great,  utterly 
neglects  his  own  part  of  the  performance.  However,  if  the  bear 
be  wounded  or  provoked,  a  handicap  race  follows,  with  the  man 
slightly  in  the  lead ;  such  was  Jimmy 's  predicament. 

''Snake-fences  and  hedges!"  he  panted  as  he  sped  along. 
''Here's  where  I  go  some!"  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  no  doubt 
prayed  for  that  ''desideratum"  of  the  scientist,  "perpetual  mo- 
tion." but  he  knew  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  tire.  Already 
lie  could  hear  the  labored  breathing  of  his  pursuer,  the  awkward- 
ness of  whose  lumbering  gait  seemed  no  impediment  whatever. 
Coming  close  to  a  low-hanging  birch  limb  he  got  an  inspiration ; 
leaping  up,  he  caught  it  with  both  hands,  and  a  second  later 
swung  to  a  position  of  comparative  safety. 

The  bear  stopped  below  and  gazed  wistfully  upwards.  Jimmy 
was  elated  at  his  success,  and,  breaking  off  a  small  branch,  he 
struck  the  upturned  nose  of  his  disconcerted  enemy.  He  noticed 
that  it  was  bleeding  from  a  short,  jagged  cut,  no  doubt  caused 
by  the  stone  which  he  had  flung.  Once  more  his  experimental 
proclivities  were  productive  of  serious  results;  his  majesty  below, 
feeling  that  here  was  a  clear  case  of  insult  added  to  injury,  con- 
tinued his  quest  for  revenge.  Grasping  the  trunk  of  the  tree 
with  his  powerful  arms,  he  commenced  to  climb.  Above  him 
retreated  the  chore-boy,  keeping  just  beyond  reach  of  that  dan- 
gerous fore-paw ;  one  blow  from  it  meant  death,  and  he  knew  it 

Higher  and  higher  crawled  the  bear;  higher  and  higher  re- 
treated the  object  of  his  pursuit,  until  the  tree  began  to  sway 
perilously.  Jimmy  looked  up.  Six  feet  further  could  he  go,  bul 
no  more.    Something  must  be  done  and  done  quickly. 

Then  a  marvellous  thing  occurred.  A  mosquito  lit  on  th(^ 
chore-boy's  face;  instinctively  he  made  a  motion  to  crush  it,  but 
his  hand  stopped  in  mid-air,  and  the  inquisitive  insect  flew  away 
unharmed. 

"The  blessings  of  St.  Patrick  himself  be  with  ye!"  said 
Jimmy  to  the  departing  insect,  as  he  hastily  pulled  from  "his 
pocket  the  bottle  of  fly-oil  and  poured  its  contents  over  the  up- 
turned snout  of  the  bear.  "Whether  even  that  animal  possessed  a 
little  "original  sin"  in  the  shape  of  a  taste  for  alcoholics  will 
never  be  known,  but  he  licked  his  chops  with  relish  as  if  its  flavor 
were  agreeable.  Far  less  to  his  liking,  however,  was  Jimmy's 
next  move.  for.  lighting  a  match,  he  dropped  it  onto  the  bear's 
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oil-covered  snout.  Instantly  a  sheet  of  tlame  arose,  and  a  moment 
later  a  growling  mass  slid  to  the  ground. 

With  a  sigh  of  relief  and  thankfulness  Jimmy  watched  th-i 
dark  shape  and  its  point  of  light  disappear  into  the  shadow  of 
the  bush.  Assuring  himself  that  all  was  now  safe,  he  scrambled 
down  and  resumed  the  interrupted  journey. 

'* Jimmy,  me  boy,'^  he  said,  ''that's  as  close  a  shave  as  you 
ever  want.  The  next  time  you  see  a  bear,  you  know  what  to 
do."  So  he  reflected  in  a  state  of  mingled  thankfulness  and  con- 
gratulation. Then  his  sense  of  humor  began  to  awake  and  he 
thought  of  the  great  yarn  he  could  spin  to  the  boys.  Wouldn't 
he  raise  their  hair  and  send  the  cold  shivers  down  their  backs? 
He  laughed  and  slapped  his  knee  delightedly. 

Then  a  depressing  thought  came.  Who  would  believe  it? 
Why  should  this  one  yarn  be  credited  more  than  a  hundred 
others  he  had  told,  and  what  was  the  use  of  it  being  real  if  no  one 
thought  it  so? 

"That's  the  worst  of  having  a  reputation,"  said  Jimmy  sadly. 
And  he  continued  his  way  musing  on  the  follies  of  prevarication, 
whilst  a  mile  or  so  back  in  the  bush  an  equally  dejected  bear 
sympathetically  licked  a  very  tender  snout  and  reflected  on  the 
cruelty  of  man  to  dumb  animals. 


A  HERO. 

lie  sang  of  joy  ;    wKate  cr  Ke  knew  of  sadness 

He  left  for  Kis  own  Heart's  peculiar  sKare; 
So  well  Ke  sang^  the  world  imagined  gladness 

To  be  sole  tenant  there. 

For  dreams  were  Kis^  and  in  the  dawn  s  fair  shining 
His  spirit  soared  beyond  the  mountain  lark; 

But  from  his  lips  no  accent  of  repining 
Fell  when  the  days  grew  dark. 

And  though  contending  long  dread  fate  to  master. 

He  failed  at  last  her  enmity  to  cheat; 
He  turned  with  such  a  smile  to  face  disaster 

That  he  sublimed  defeat. 

—  Florence  Earle  Coaxes,  in  The  Normal  Ad%mncc. 


Men  and  Events. 

THE    HOX.    CLIFFORD    STFTON. 

AT  THE  inaugural  session  of  its  first  annual  meeting,  the 
President,  the  Hon.  Clifford  Sifton,  described  the  Com- 
mission of  Conservation  as  "A  body  constituted  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  exact  information,  deliberating  upon,  digesting  and 
assimilating  this  information,  so  as  to  render  it  of  practical 
benefit  to  the  country,  and  for  the  purpose  of  advising  upon  all 
questions  of  policy  that  may  arise  in  reference  to  the  actual 
administration  of  natural  resources,  where  the  question  of  their 
effective  conservation  and  economical  use  is  concerned." 

Mr.  Sifton  is  most  capable,  and  the  country  is  fortunate 
indeed  in  having  such  a  man  to  protect  her  resources. 

Clifford  Sifton  was  born  near  London  in  1861.  His  father, 
John  W.  Sifton,  was  formerly  Speaker  of  the  Manitoba  As- 
sembly, the  family  having  moved  to  Manitoba  in  1875.  His 
early  education  was  obtained  at  London  High  School,  and  at 
the  Boys'  College,  Dundas.  They  tell  in  London  of  young  Sif- 
ton's  fondness  for  horses,  and  of  how  daily  he  drove  off  after 
school  behind  a  spirited  beast,  to  return  nearly  every  time  long 
after  the  runaway.  He  came  to  Victoria  University,  at  Cobourg, 
in  1876,  graduating  in  '80  as  Gold  Medallist.  Each  succeeding 
Business  Manager  of  Acta  is  told  that  Clifford  Sifton  was  the 
first  man  to  hold  the  posiition,  but  it  is  difficult  to  verify  the 
statement.  We  know,  however,  that  he  was  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  V.  P.'s,  the  secret  society  which  caused  such  friction 
in  the  early  days. 

Sifton.  like  most  other  students,  when  finished  with  the  books 
of  a  year,  was  ready  to  sell  them.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his 
annual  sales,  a  buyer  presented  himself,  but  for  some  cause  or 
other  failed  to  complete  the  purchase  immediately.  Before  see- 
ing Sifton  again,  he  learned  that  the  books  had  quite  often  been 
used  on  Sunday,  and  as  a  result  would  have  nothing  more  to 
do  with  them. 

In  1882,  Mr.  Sifton  was  called  to  the  bar  in  Manitoba,  and 
practised  law  at  Brandon,  where  he  was  City  Solicitor. 

He  joined  the  Manitoba  Government  as  Attorney-General, 
and  during  Mr.  Greenway's  illness  was  Acting  Premier.  In  1896. 
Mr.  Sifton  joined  the  Laurier  Cabinet  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
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resigning  the  post  in  1905.  Since  then  he  has  been  little  engaged 
in  politics.  His  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Committee 
of  Conservation  is  to  be  commended  as  bringing  once  more  into 
the  public  service  one  so  thoroughly  able,  energetic  and  experi- 
enced. 


If  w^e  were  sure  that  a  horse  would  win  on  his  merits,  and 
that  a  little  dope  wouldn't  help  a  ''crock"  to  run  away  from  a 
first-class  gee-gee.  we  might  have  more  sympathy  with  the  men 
♦\ho  are  Avorking  so  hard  to  prevent  the  abolition  of  racetrack 
betting.  But  when  we  know  that  at  nearly  every  meet  there 
are  bookmakers  and  touts  out  to  make  a  ''killing,"  regardless 
of  a  nag's  speed,  and  that  "playing  the  ponies"  is  the  cause  of 
the  ruin  of  many  young  men  in  positions  of  trust,  how  can  we  be 
expected  to  tolerate  that  Avhich  brings  advantage  to  a  few  and 
disaster  to  so  m'anyf 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  abolition  of  betting  on  the 
races  would  mean  a  falling-off  in  the  attendance,  and  a  conse- 
quent deterioration  in  the  breed  of  horses  all  over  the  country. 
This  is  a  strong  statement  to  make  with  such  meagre  evidence. 
One  must  be  more  of  a  prophet  than  a  logician  to  come  to  that 
conclusion,  w^hen  so  few  tracks  are  closed  to  betting. 

But  after  all,  is  it  the  fast  horses  we  want  ?  Fast  horses  are 
like  motor-boats.  When  you  get  one,  your  trouble  begins.  What 
is  most  needed  is  a  horse  that  can  walk,  and  walk  fast.  Thiprove- 
ment  of  the  breeding  of  Shire  and  Clydesdales  Avill  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  country,  and  time  and  money  directed  to 
that  end  will  be  far  better  spent  than. in  raising  vicious,  high- 
strung  racehorses. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

For  the  Editor  of  Acta  Victoriana  : 

Dear  Sir, — Without  being  captious,  T  should  like  to  make  a 
plea  for  a  more  academic  deportment  around  our  College  halls. 
Be  it  far  from  my  purpose,  however,  to  make  an  appeal  for  those 
affected  and  sophisticated  airs  with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar. 

At  a  time  when  the  degeneracy  of  the  student  type  is  becom- 
ing a  topic  for  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  one  cannot  hel]) 
hut  associate  with  such,  some  of  the  pernicious  innovations  of 
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modern  student  life.  I  refer  to  the  lack  of  sincerity  and  concen- 
tration on  the  part  of  many  who  use  our  library,  made  manifest 
by  the  nondescript  outbreaks  heard  there  daily.  I  confess  it 
seems  most  incongruous  to  see  mature  men,  presumably  gentle- 
men, quite  expect  and  unblushingly  call  out  the  reproof  of  a  lady. 
When  one  considers  that,  in  the  library,  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
that  unparalleled  list  of  the  world's  immortal  personages,  the 
irony  of  such  tomfoolers  is  the  more  trenchant. 

In  the  classroom  similar  crude  and  unspeakable  habits  have 
evolved  of  hissing  a  lecturer  or  professor,  sounds  which,  on  a 
farm,  serve  to  call  the  pigs.  In  its  ultimate  analysis  such  is 
nothing  more  than  blatant  disrespect. 

In  this  connection,  I  cannot  forbear  a  word  on  the  indis- 
criminate marking  of  books,  the  common  property  of  the  College. 
Who  but  can  recall  some  inane  and  absurb  marginal  note,  at 
the  very  least  distracting  in  its  disfigurement  ? 

Wit  and  fun  are  quite  laudable  and  necessary  elements  of  tho 
life  of  the  undergraduate — on  the  campus;  but  when  such  a 
spirit  of  levity  invades  the  library  and  the  classroom  it  borders 
on  sacrilege.  Moreover,  our  lackadaisical  concentration  is  ruin- 
ous to  a  good  memory  mid  an  efficient  appliction.  A  comparison 
with  the  traditions  and  habits  of  European  undergraduates,  in 
this  respect,  reveals  the  reverence  and  earnestness  of  their 
attitude  towards  erudition  and  application. 

Mr.  Editor,  you  will  agree  with  me  that  puerilities  from 
thinking  men  are  revolting  and  much  to  be  dispensed  with. 

Thanking  yon   foi-  your  indulgence. 

T  remain,  yours  truly, 

A  Reformer. 

Note. — The  above  letter  is  not  the  only  one  on  the  subject 
of  the  order  in  the  library  which  we  have  received,  but  for 
various  reasons  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  print  the  others. 
Naturally,  there  is  more  than  one  side  to  this  question,  and  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  students  are  not  entirely  to  blame  in 
the  matter.  The  too  strict  enforcement  of  the  rule  for  absolute 
sileu'ce  is  often  the  cause  of  more  interruption  to  those  w^ho  w4sh 
to  study  than  some  slight  infringement  of  it  would  be.  Why  not 
let  the  I^nion  Literary  Society  offer  to  take  upon  itself  the 
keeping  of  order  in  the  sanctum? 

Editor. 
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The  General  Course  Subjects. 

THE  Easter  term  usually  receives  credit  for  imparting  con- 
siderable energy  to  some  of  us,  but  it  is  also  responsible  for 
an  opposite  tendency  among  a  great  many  honor  students  at  least 
— namely,  the  tendency  toward  a  more  than  usual  neglect  of 
their  pass  subjects.  I  say  more  than  usual,  because  if  there  is 
any  feature  of  our  purely  academic  life  which  is  quite  ingrained 
in  us  it  is  this.  The  carelessness  in  this  regard  among  the 
majority  of  students  has  been  very  noticeable  in  late  years.  Even 
those  who  were  painstaking  and  thorough  in  their  honor  courses 
have  thought  it  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  be  thorough  and  pains- 
taking likewise  in  their  general  course  Avork.  As  a  result,  it  has 
come  to  be  more  or  less  of  a  special  distinction  to  pass  the  May 
examinations  without  a  few  superfluous  decorations  attached  to 
the  name,  and  this  too  with  a  pass  requirement  of  only  33%.  Of 
course  in  the  special  circumstances  under  which  some  students 
find  themselves,  an  occasional  star  is  no  discredit,  but  to  the  great 
majority  of  those  in  honor  courses  it  is  almost  certainly  un- 
necessary. 

The  truth  is,  we  have  almost  learned  to  despise  the  pass  sub- 
jects in  our  courses  and  to  look  upon  them  as  more  or  less  ne<jes- 
sary  pvils.  The  remark  is  often  hoard  that  a  pass  course  in  any 
subject  is  practically  useless  as  an  educational  factor  in  a  college 
career.    If  this  is  true  in  anv  sense,  we  believe  it  is  not  the  result 
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of  inherent  fault  in  the  course  itself,  but  of  our  own  treatment  of 
it.    It  is  useless  very  often  because  we  make  it  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  pass  subjects  have  a  real  place  in  any 
honor  course  and  can  become  a  really  important  factor  in  our 
education.  True,  we  cannot  know  so  much  of  them  as  of  our 
special  lines,  nor  can  we  devote  so  much  time  to  them  as  to  our 
honor  work,  but  we  can  benefit  by  them  greatly  for  all  that.  We 
can  by  their  assistance  lay  the  ground  for  a  future  broadened 
development  of  ourselves,  which  our  specializing  will  never  give. 
No  man  is  educated  who  is  merely  a  specialist,  however  necessary 
such  specialization  may  be  in  these  days.  The  educated  man  is 
one  who  is  not  only  a  master  of  some  one  thing,  but  is  also  in 
intelligent  touch  with  other  departments  of  knowledge.  And  only 
such  a  man  can  be  saved  from  the  narrowing  influences  which 
special  study  in  any  subject  inevitably  brings.  We  have  profes- 
sors in  our  college  whose  broad  acquaintance  and  sympathy  with 
subjects  outside  their  own  special  departments  ought  to  teach  us 
the  meaning  of  an  educated  man — one  who  has  been  '*led  ouf 
of  himself  into  the  field  of  wide  knowledge  and  large  views. 

So  we  will  hardly  be  guilty  of  any  mistake  if  we  give  our 
general  course  subjects  a  serious  place  in  our  regard,  considering 
them  as  truly  educative  as  our  more  particular  studios.  That  the 
University  authorities  recognize  not  only  the  place  of  pass  sub- 
jects, but  also  the  too-prevalent  tendency  to  disregard  them,  is 
evident  from  their  new  enactment  this  year,  which  in  the  future 
will  require  40%  as  a  standard  for  general  course  work. 

And  yet,  having  said  this,  there  is  another  side  of  the  question 
to  be  presented.  This  slighting  of  pass  Avork  has  not  all  arisen 
from  inherent  lack  of  energy  upon  the  part  of  the  students. 
Other  influences  tend  in  this  direction ;  two  of  which  we  can  men- 
tion. One  is  the  fact  that  even  among  the  professors  the  pass 
subjects  are  apt  to  be  treated  lightly.  The  complaint  has  occas- 
ionally been  made  that  our  instructors  (not  the  majority,  by  any 
means)  take  little  interest  in  pass  classes  or  students.  Particu- 
larly is  this  exemplified,  perhaps,  in  classes  where  honor  and  pass 
men  are  together.  The  result  is  that  men  who  in  that  particular 
subject  are  in  most  need  of  assistance  sometimes  receive  the  least 
attention.  The  other  fact  tending  to  carelessness  is  surely  this: 
that  no  credit  is  given  an  honor  student  for  any  extra  work  above 
the  pass  limit,  on  his  general  subjects.     The  man  who.  for  ex- 
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ample,  gets  A  in  all  his  general  course  work,  and  thereby  drops 
down  a  little  in  his  hpnor  standing,  receives  much  less  credit  than 
the  one  who  stands  I,  1,  in  his  course,  but  whose  pass  record  may 
quite  well,  according  to  the  present  system,  be  C. 

However,  our  examination  system  is  more  or  less  on  trial  as 
yet,  and  some  of  these  difficulties  will  probably  be  gotten  over. 
In  the  meantime  it  still  remains  within  our  power  to  benefit  more 
largely  from  these  much-abused  subjects,  and  such  benefit  will 
not  only  be  apparent  in  a  reduced  number  of  annoying  supple- 
mentals  while  here,  but  will  bo  felt  also  in  'the  davs  to  come. 


THE  CONTESTS. 


The  announcement  of  the  results  of  the  recent  literary  con- 
tests is  as  good  a  time  as  any  for  comment  upon  them,  which, 
however,  must  be  brief.  Taking  it  all  in  all.  Acta  Board  was 
pleased  w4th  the  contributions.  The  number  of  contestants  was 
probably  above  the  average,  and  that  alone  is  ver,y  satisfactory, 
for  the  vstirring  up  of  literary  activity  is  in  itself  one  of  the  chief 
aims  of  the  contests  and  of  the  magazine.  The  short  story  compe- 
tition seemed  to  be  the  favorite,  despite  the  fact  that  a  really 
good  short  story  is  one  of  the  hardest  of  literary  accomplishments. 

The  essay  contest  w^is  won  hy  C.  W.  Stanley.  '11,  ''King 
Lear"  being  the  subject  chosen.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to  criti- 
cize some  of  the  essays  which  were  submitted,  it  would  be  to  the 
effect  that  there  was  at  times  a  lack  of  precision  in  the  use  of 
words  and  in  the  ordering  of  sentence  structure.  In  the  poetry 
contest  the  judges  were  unable  to  award  a  prize,  none  of  the 
poems  being  considered  of  a  sufficiently  high  standard  of  excel- 
lence. However,  as  Dr.  Keynar  was  careful  to  emphasize,  there 
were  many  things  which  showed  distinct  poetic  feeling  and 
ability  in  melodious  construction,  and  the  judges  would  regret 
very  much  if  their  decision  should  in  any  way  tend  to  discourage 
either  the  contestants  or  others  who  have  aspirations  in  this 
regard.  In  the  story  competition  the  decision  was  awarded  to 
R.  C.  Coatsworth.  '10,  whose  contribution  appears  in  this  issue. 
A  lack  of  definite  plot  in  many  of  the  stories  (not  all)  would  be 
our  criticism,   in   a   word,  here;  but.  on   the  other  hand,  some 
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showed  considerable  originality.  The  judges  of  the  translations 
were  sorry  to  announce  that  nothing  of  sufficient  merit  had  been 
submitted  to  them. 

Two  things  can  be  learned,  and,  indeed,  have  been  learned, 
by  those  interested  in  our  literary  work  in  the  college,  from 
these  contests.  One  is  that  there  is  quite  a  wide  distribution  of 
literary  talent  among  our  undergraduates,  which  ought  to  be 
giving  more  account  of  itself  than  it  is ;  in  other  words,  which 
ought  to  be  helping  the  college  magazine  out  more  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  other  conclusion  which  must  be  drawn  is  this:  that 
much  of  this  talent  needs  practice  and  development.  Where  will 
it  get  this,  if  not  in  college  halls? 


EDITORIALS-IN-BRIEF. 

We  discovered  something  in  the  coal  cellar  the  other  day 
which  deserves  a  better  place,  and  is  to  have  it  shortly,  we  learn, 
It  is  a  large  squared  stone  with  this  inscription,  ''Upper  Canada 
Academy,  A.D.  1832,"  and  was  the  headstone  over  the  entrance 
to  the  main  building  at  Cobourg.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the 
history  of  our  college,  we  may  state  that  the  Academy  was  the 
first  step  toward  Victoria  University,  so  that  we  can  look  back 
over  a  continuous  history  of  more  than  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  Last  year  the  stone  Avas  used  to  stop  a  gap  in  one  of 
the  coal  bins,  but  a  better  fate  awaits  it.  as  it  is  intended  to  insert 
it  in  the  wall  near  the  entrance  to  the  present  library. 


I 


The  Undergraduates'  Parliament  is  to  have  a  new  constitution 
submitted  to  them  for  approval  at  their  next  meeting.  Although 
it  is  too  early  to  speak  definitely,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward 
a  reorganization  somewhat  on  the  principles  advocated  in  our 
November  issue — namely,  the  increasing  of  the  powers  of  the 
executive,  to  make  them  an  effective  administrative  body,  and  the 
retention  of  the  Parliament  to  discuss  matters  of  policy  and  to 
whom  the  cxecntivc'  is  responsible.  Of  course  various  plans  are 
in  the  air — from  the  abolition  of  the  Parliament  altogether  to  the 
other  extreme  of  elaborating  its  working  system  to  include  party 
government  and  frequent  meetings^  Where  the  business  neces- 
sary to  the  latter  scheme  could  be  trumped  up  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
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The  plans  for  the  Men 's  Residence  are  all  elaborated  now,  and 
have  been  practically  settled.  The  residence  is  to  accommodate 
about  125  students,  more  or  less,  and  is  quite  extensive.  A  large 
dining  room,  seating  over  200,  and  intended  not  only  for  men  in 
residence,  but  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  students,  is 
included  in  the  plan.  In  one  of  the  remaining  issues  of  this  year 
we  intend  to  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  the 
residence,  including  perhaps  some  diagrams  of  plans,  etc. 


In  an  editorial  last  month  we  mentioned  the  subject  of  a 
closer  relation  between  the  '^Lit."  and  the  Athletic  Association, 
which  caused  some  discussion,  but  hardly  as  much  as  we  think 
the  subject  is  warranted  in  receiving.  Besides  unifying  the  stu- 
dent activities,  which  in  itself  is  a  considerable  gain  as  we  pointed 
out,  such  a  relation  would  do  much  to  interest  a  lot  of  men  in 
athletics  who  now  are  inclined  to  stand  apart,  and  would  have 
the  same  effect  on  some  athletic  men  who  now  take  little  interest 
in  anything  else.  There  are  difficulties  in  the  way,  to  be  sure,  but 
a  good  many  of  these  would  disappear  under  intelligent  dis- 
cussion. 


We  learn  with  pleasure  that  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  for  To- 
ronto has  been  awarded  to  A.  L.  Burt,  '10,  Victoria.  We  are 
delighted  to  offer  this  note  of  congratulation  to  him  on  his  suc- 
cess. His  0"v\Ti  college  and  year  ought  to  feel  a  considerable 
satisfaction  in  this  fact  also. 


MISSIONARY 

RELIGIOUS 


The  Annual  Missionary  Conference,  January  21st, 
22nd,  23rd,   1910. 

ONE  of  the  strongest  programmes  ever  arranged  for  a  Mis- 
sionary Conference  at  Victoria  was  that  brought  to  a  close 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Names  like  Bates  and  Ono,  of  Japan ;  Service 
and  Kilborn,  of  West  China,  and  Stevenson,  Manning  and 
Shore,  are  household  words  in  the  mission  work  of  Canadiian 
Methodism,  and  all  spoke  with  their  accustomed  vigor  and 
effectiveness. 

On  Friday  evening.   January  21st,  Rev.   T.   Egerton  Shore 
commenced,  as  was  fitting,  by  giving  us  a  birdseye  view  of  the 


REV.  C.  W.  SERVICE,  B  A.,  M  D. 


REV.  O.   t,.  KII^BORN,  M.A.,  M.D, 


world-wide  missionary  situation.  Mr.  Shore  gave  a  brief  outline 
of  the  strategic  points  in  world  missions  at  the  present  day,  and 
urged  the  immediacy  of  the  call  from  all  these  centres,  coupling 
with  that  the  promising  outlook  everywhere,  if  the  demand  were 
met.  Then  followed  the  need  of  Japan.  Rev.  C.  J.  1j.  Bates 
began  by  pointing  out  the  independence  of  the  Japanese,  and 
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showing  that  their  patriotism  is  foundod  on  an  innate  love  for 
their  Emperor,  and  that  it  took  the  form  of  blood-spilling,  not 
flag-flying.  Speaking  of  social  conditions,  he  pointed  out  that 
filial  piety  rules  the  family;  no  old  folks  are  ever  sent  to  the 
poorhouse,  and,  if  there  is  a  childless  home,  children  are 
adopted^ — lessons,  surely,  for  us  here.  Mr,  Bates  went  on  to  show 
that  the  Buddhism  of  Japan  was  very  different  from  that  of 
India.  In  the  latter  there  was  a  strong  atheistic  setting,  while 
the  former  strives  after  theism,  and  declares  salvation  by  faith 
not  works,  and  urges  trust  in  Amida — Amida  being  the  God  who 
would  not  enter  his  rest  until  he  had  saved  everyone  who  called 
upon  him.  Japanese  Confucianism,  he  continued,  states  that 
the  Supreme  Ruler  will  come  down  to  dwell  Avith  men,  and 
teaches  disregard  of  fear  and  love  for  truth.  Mr.  Bates  strongly 
emphasized  the  fact  that  such  beliefs  as  the  above  could  be  effec- 
tively used  by  Christian  workers  in  their  approach  to  the  Japaii- 
ese,  and  that  it  was  the  part  of  Christianity  not  so  much  to 
attack  these  beliefs  as  to  utilize  the  religious  development  which 
they  have  called  forth,  and  turn  it  into  Christian  channels.  The 
speaker  concluded  by  a  none-too-favorable  comparison  of  Jap- 
anese and  Canadian  (so-called  ''Christian")  civilization,  in 
respect  to  certain  points,  such  as  drunkenness,  etc.,  mentioning 
the  fact  that,  whereas  a  Japanese  coming  into  this  country  finds 
things  wors<^  than  he  expects,  we.  when  we  go  to  Japan,  find 
things  better. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  Conference  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  Mr.  Ono.  of  Japan,  one  who,  in  his  two  years' 
attendance  at  our  College,  has  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
all.  His  address  was  packed  with  illustrations  of  what  Chris- 
tianity has  accomplished  in  his  native  land,  and  on  this  he  based 
an  appeal  for  increased  effort  to  thoroughly  permeate  the  Empire 
of  Japan  with  Christian  principles.  Rev.  C.  W.  Service,  B.A.. 
M.D.,  told  of  the  work  of  the  medical  missionary  in  China,  and 
how  his  equipment  as  such  enabled  him  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
reach  the  hearts  of  the  people.  This,  after  all.  was  his  real 
objective. 

''The  Call  of  the  Home  Field  to  the  College  Men  of  Canada'' 
was  the  subject  for  consideration  on  Saturday  evening.  A.  G. 
Young.  '12.  presented  the  claims  of  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor.    Tie  was  followed  bv  ^liss  E.  C.  Elwood,  of  the  Evangelia 
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Settlement,  Toronto,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  who  dealt  with  that 
most  vital  question,  ''The  Problem  of  the  City."  Miss  Elwood 
spoke  especially  of  the  problem  of  the  employee,  showing  how  the 
present  factory  system  placed  little  value  upon  human  life,  and 
involved  a  tremendous  mental  and  nervous  strain  upon  the  grow- 
ing boy  and  girl.  This,  besides  preventing  physical  development, 
produced  a  feeling  of  restlessness,  and,  when  free,  a  tendency 
to  throw  off  all  restraint  and  go  in  for  excitement.  The  churches 
had  done  little  to  meet  this  situation,  and  as  a  consequence 
theaitres  and  questionable  places  of  amusement  took  advantage 
of  it.  ^lissions,  with  their  constant  appeal,  "Come  to  Jesus," 
v.ere  comparatively  powerless.  "What  was  wanted  was  the 
spiritualizing  of  the  whole  of  life — Christ  in  all  the  manifold 
forms  of  life.  Miss  Elwood  then  gave  a  most  profitable  account 
of  Settlement  work,  showing  how  this  agency  was  especially 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city,  and  also  what  an  oppor- 
tunity it  presented  to  university  men  for  studying  the  problem 
at  first  hand. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Gundy,  alert,  businesslike,  direct,  from  the  outset 
of  his  bright  address,  had  every  man  sitting  up  and  listening. 
His  graphic  portrayal  of  the  evils  of  the  city,  and  his  forcing 
home  of  the  responsibility  of  preachers  made  many  of  us  shift 
uneasily  in  our  seats.  He  said,  in  brief:  If  Canada  is  to  make 
good,  the  cities  have  got  to  make  good.  No  democracy  has  ever 
been  able  to  withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  corrupt  government 
of  the  city.  In  the  down-town  sections,  the  church  was  going 
out  and  the  saloon  coming  in.  The  slum  (wherein  was  gener- 
ated the  French  Revolution)  was  flourishing.  A  new  social 
conscience  was  wanted.  We  do  not  know  any  better.  The 
preachers  have  got  to  make  us  uncomfortable  if  we  are  too  com- 
fortable. Business  men  will  get  down  into  their  pockets  and 
hand  out  their  money*  by  the  handfuls,  if  you  have  got  anything 
worth  paying  for.  The  old.  old  religion  is  good  enough,  but 
not  the  old,  old  methods.  If  the  men  of  this  country  do  not 
educate  the  people  up  to  true  Socialism,  we  will  have  anarchy. 
The  vultures  of  the  city  are  getting  hold  of  the  strangers,  who 
can  say  to  the  churches,  ''I  was  a  strang(>r  and  ye  took  me  not 
in."  Why  does  not  the  church  have  five-cent  theatres,  with 
something  worth  while?  We  must  substitute  something  for  that 
saloon.     The  ^lethodist  Church  of  Canada  has  an  annual  income 
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of  $160,000,000  per  year.  What  is  one-tenth  of  that?  Do  not 
do  like  Jonah,  and  run  away  from  the  problem. 

Mr.  Gr.  H.  Glover,  B.A.,  (Saskatchewan  Conference),  in  a 
breezy,  effective  way,  presented  the  problem  of  the  West,  in- 
volved in  the  great  future  in  store  for  the  western  prairies. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  Dr.  Kilborn,  another  of  our  medical 
missionaries  from  West  China,  gave  a  splendid  address  on  '  *  The 
Opportunity  for  Life-investment  in  West  China."  While  he 
naturally  touched  on  some  aspects  of  the  Chinese  question  which 
are  familiar  to  Victoria  students,  yet  his  rich  store  of  personal 
experiences  and  the  new  emphasis  placed  upon  certain  phases  of 
Chinese  life,  made  his  address  far  from  a  repetition  of  w^hat 
we  had  heard  in  the  past.  One  of  his  main  pleas  for  China 
was,  of  course,  the  extremely  low  moral  and  social  conditions 
to  be  met  there;  but  the  point  of  greater  emphasis  was  the 
''quick  returns,"  as  he  called  them,  which  awaited  any  life-in- 
vestment there,  owing  to  the  remarkable  changes  in  the  country 
of  late  years.  China  has  changed  more  in  the  past  five  years 
than  any  nation  ever  did,  and  these  changes  have  effected  a 
niarked  change  in  the  people's  attitude  toward  Christianity. 
For  eight  years  after  he  entered  China,  the  people  were  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  approach.  Suspicion  and  even  enmity  were  the 
usual  characteristics  displayed  toward  foreign  missionaries. 
About  three  years  ago  the  change  came,  and  now  invitations  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  country  to  start  new  mission  halls  and 
schools.  An  audience  is  always  available  for  the  missionary  in 
West  China  at  the  present  time.  How  long  this  would  last,  he 
did  not  know,  but  hoped  that  Christianity  might  be  firmly  estab- 
lished in  that  great  Empire,  before  the  doors,  now  open,  should 
by  any  chance  swing  shut. 

The  closing  session  Sunday  evening  was  of  the  usual  form 
and  interest.  Four  of  our  boys  who  are  16  leave  for  the  mission 
field  next  fall  told  us  of  their  reasons  for  going,  and  somethins: 
of  their  past  experience.  The  varied  activities  .for  which  the 
present-day  mission  field  calls  were  well  exemplified.  One  of 
the  boys  goes  out  as  an  architect,  another  as  a  teacher  of  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  the  rest  as  regular  evangelists.  But, 
as  Dr.  Stephenson,  the  chairman,  put  it.  "They  are  all  evange- 
lists first,  and  teachers  and  architects  afterwards."  Chancellor 
Burwash  gave  a  more  than  ordinarily  comprehensive  address  on 
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''The  Call  to  the  Ministry  and  the  Mission  Field,"  which  was 
the  closing  address  of  the  v^onference. 

While  the  attendance  could  have  been  improved  upon,  yet 
the  interest  taken  in  the  meetings  by  those  present  was  all  that 
could  be  desired.. 


PSALM  SIXTY-SEVEN. 


May  God  be  gracious  and  bless  us, 

Let  the  light  of  His  presence  be  with  us, 

That  Thy  way  may  be  known  upon  earth. 

Thy  salvation  among  all  the  nations. 

So  the  peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  0,  God;, 

Yea,  all  the  peoples  shall  praise  Thee. 

Their  tribes  shall  with  gladness  proclaim 
That  Thou  rulest  the  world  aright, 
Thou  rulest  with  justice  the  nations, 
Thou  guidest  their  tribes  upon  earth. 
So  the  peoples  shall  praise  Thee,  0  God; 
Yea,  all  the  peoples  shall  praise  Thee. 

The  land  hath  its  increase  given. 
For  God,  our  own  God,  doth  bless  us. 
Our  God  shall  bless  us.  and  to  Him 
All  ends  of  the  earth  shall  do  homage. 
So  the  peopled  shall  praise  Thee,  0  God ; 
l^ea.  all  the  peoples  shall  praise  Thee. 


The  Scientific  Side  of  Luther  Burbank^s  Work. 

W.  p.  THOMPSON,   '10. 

FOR  inaiiy  years  Luther  l^urbaiik  and  his  work  have  received 
great  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  certain  newspaper  and 
magazine  writers.  Just  now,  however,  the  ardor  of  his  journal- 
istic admirers  seems  to  be  cooling,  and  it  is  even  darkly  hinted 
that  he  is  a  fakir  and  fit  to  be  classed  with  his  compatriot.  Dr. 
Cook.    These  conflicting  opinions,  together  with  the  all-too-preva- 
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lent  journalistic  exaggeration  and  inaccuracy,  have  left  the  gen- 
eral public  in  a  quandary  in  regard  to  just  what  may  be  credited. 

This  uncertainty  should  be  relieved  by  the  circulation  of  an 
admirable  little  volume^  from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  botanist, 
De  Vries,  the  author  of  the  so-called  mutation  theory.  He  has 
made  a  prolonged  first-hand  study  of  Burbank  's  work '  and 
vouches  for  its  genuineness  in  every  detail.  Equally  authorir 
tative  endorsation  is  given  by  Professor  David  Starr  Jordan^, 
the  well-known  head  of  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University. 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  general  character  of  Bur- 
bank's  work.  To  state  it  briefly,  he  has  been  able  to  produce,  by 
m.eans  of  his  processes  of  plant  breeding,  many  new  and  wonder- 
ful varieties  of  fruits  and  flowers,  such  as  the  seedless  apple,  the 
gigantic  sugar  plum,  the  beautiful  Shasta  daisy.  It  may  be 
stated  at  once  that  from  a  scientific  or  any  other  point  of  view, 
his  results  are  indeed  marvellous.  One  cannot  wonder  at  the 
journalists  dubbing  him  wizard. 

Passing  over  the  extremely  interesting  details  of  his  person- 
ality, his  circumstances,  and  his  past  life,  the  first  question  an 
investigator  would  naturally  ask  is  hoiv  he  does  it?.  What 
methods  does  he  employ  to  obtain  his  results? 

The  simplest  process  he  employs  is  to  import  new  varieties 
from  foreign  countries.  The  mere  change  in  environment  is 
often  sufficient  to  call  forth  new  and  desirable  qualities,  such  as 
vigor  or  hardiness.  This  process  is,  however,  not  often  employed 
alone,  but  usually  in  combination  with  others  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. Its  importance  is  greatly  increased  by  the  large  number 
of  his  agents  and  correspondents  in  foreign  countries. 

A  second  and  much  more  important  process  is  that  of  selec- 
tion. This  is  simply  the  ordinary  selection  for  breeding  purposes 
of  the  best  individuals,  just  as  with  the  stock-breeder  or  dog- 
fancier.  The  individuals  of  a  species  are  subject  to  a  certain 
range  of  variability,  and  the  selection  of  the  best  ones  within  this 
range  will,  according  to  the  rules  of  heredity,  improve  the  charac- 
ter of  the  orogeny.     The  accumulated  improvements  ultimately 


1^' Plant  Breeding,"  by  Hugo  De  Vries.  Th-  Open  Court  Pub. 
Co..  Chicago. 

2' 'The  Scientific  Aspects  of  Burbank *s  Work."  by  Jordan 
and  Kelloge*.    A.  M.  Robertson.  San  Francisco. 
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produce  a  new  aud  better  variety.     In  short,  this  process  is- 
simply  the  '^survival  of  the  fittest"  intensified. 

The  main  work  of  Burbank,  however,  is  devoted  to  the  third 
process,  namely,  crossing  or  hybridization.  This  is  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  one  of  two  principles.  The  first  asserts  that  the 
hybrid  progeny  resulting  from  the  cross  will  possess  the  good 
qualities  of  both  parents.  Thus,  if  one  variety  of  plum  is  small 
but  sweet,  and  another  large  but  of  indifferent  flavor,  then  by 
crossing  the  two  one  would  expect  to  obtain  a  hybrid  inter- 
mediate in  both  size  and  sweetness. 


THE   STONEI^ESS   PRUNE  —  PIT  SURROUNDED    BY   JEI,I.Y. 

The  other  principle  in  hybridization  of  which  Burbank  takes 
advantage  is  that  crossing  produces  a  wide  variability.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  plant  seems  to  be  upset  by  the  crosses,  and  the 
resulting  progeny  present  a  great  variety  of  forms.  The  technical 
term  ''wabbling"  conveys  the  meaning  strikingly.  When  this 
variation  is  obtained  the  process  of  selection  steps  in  and  picks 
out  the  best  variants.  But  the  process  rarely  ends  here.  The 
selected  few  are  crossed  either  with  one  of  the  parents  or  with  a 
new  species,  and  soon,  the  crosses  become  more  and  more  dis- 
similar, till  crossing  is  no  longer  possible. 

A  fourth  process,  which  Burbank  does  not  recognize,  but 
which  De  Vries  thinks  he  employs  unconsciously,  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  sports  or  mutants.     As  the  mutation  theory  received  ad- 
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inirable  treatment  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  A.  McCubbin  in  the 
last  number  of  Acta,  only  brief  reference  is  required  here.  Indi- 
viduals are  supposed  to  arise  occasionally  which  differ  markedly 
from  their  parents;  that  is,  the}''  exceed  the  usual  range  of  vari- 
ability. They  are  ''sports,"  and  are  supposed  to  arise  under  the 
stress  of  special  circumstances.  Their  new  qualities  are  likely 
to  be  favorable  ones ;  and  if  so  they  can  be  used  in  plant  breed- 
ing. 

These  methods  represent  Burbank's  whole  system  of  work. 
One  naturally  wonders  how  all  his  success  can  be  due  to  them. 
Other  experimenters  have  imported  varieties,  have  selected  and 


THE  SPINELESS   EDIBI.K   CACTUS. 


re-selected,  have  crossed  and  re-crossed.  In  our  own  Agricultural 
College  at  Guelph  all  these  processes  are  employed  extensively. 
Not  one  new  process  does  Burbank  employ ;  not  one  new  law  of 
nature  has  he  discovered.  How,  then,  does  he  obtain  such  aston- 
ishing results? 

Th3  greatest  element  in  his  success  lies  in  the  man  himself. 
Besides  an  innate  sympathy  with  nature,  he  has  a.  wonderful 
genius  for  the  recognition  and  selection  of  fine  qualities.  He  is 
a  master  at  seeing,  feeling  and  smelling.  He  notices  the  slightest 
variation — the  faintest  odor,  the  most  delicate  tint.  This  is  the 
greatest  single  thing  ho  brings  to  his  work. 
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Another  element  in  his  success  is  the  great  range  of  his  ex- 
perimentation. His  estate  in  California  affords  him  excellent 
opportunities,  of  which  he  avails  himself  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Nothing  is  too  bold  for  him  to  attempt ;  nothing  tt)o  arduous  or 
tedious.  Thousands  of  seedlings  may  be  grown  and  destroyed 
in  order  that  two  or  three  of  the  ' '  fittest ' '  may  survive.  And  this 
only  at  one  stage  of  one  experiment.  And  some  of  his  experi- 
ments have  been  under  way  for  twenty  years ! 

Space  will  allow  the  mention  of  but  one  more  factor  in  his 
success,  namely,  the  use  of  grafting.  This  is  not  original,  except 
in  the  extent  to  which  he  uses  it.  As  many  as  100  grafts  havi 
been  counted  on  a  single  plum  tree.  By  this  means  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  is  saved — all  that  elapsing  between  the  sprouting 
of  the  seed  and  the  production  of  fruit.  Moreover,  grafts  grow 
^'true,"  whereas  seedlings  are  apt  to  revert  to  ancestral  charac- 
teristics, and  thus  spoil  a  long  course  of  selection. 

But,  though  Burbank's  success  depends  on  these  special  ele- 
ments and  not  on  the  discovery  of  any  new  scientific  principles. 
yet  he  has  given  science  many  valuable  special  conclusions.  Of 
these  we  may  mention  his  opinion  on  the  all-important  ami 
bitterly  discussed  problem  of  the  inheritance  of  acquired  chara<'- 
ters.  His  own  emphatic  words  are:  '^ Acquired  characters  are 
inherited  or  I  know  nothing  of  plant  life."  No  argument  can  hi 
more  convincing  than  the  unhesitating  opinion  of  such  a  practica' 
plant  breeder,  who  is  also  a  logical  and  scientific  thinker,  no 
matter  what  he  lacks  in  academic  knowledge. 

Another  important  conclusion  is  his  total  disagreement  with 
De  Vries  in  regard  to  the  so-called  sports  or  mutations.  He  sav> 
that  no  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the 
ordinary  variations  emphasized  by  Darwin  and  the  less  usual 
large  ones  which  De  Vries  calls  mutations.  Extraordinary  con'K- 
tions,  he  maintains,  cause  extraordinary  variations. 

He  has  also  come  to  an  interesting  conclusion  in  regard  to 
new  qualities.  He  says  they  are  simply  now  combinations  of  ol  1 
ones.  For  example,  a  new  and  pleasing  odor  may  be  simply  an 
old  one  from  which  a  single  bad  element  has  been  lost.  It  is  the 
combination  that  is  new  and  not  the  quality. 

We  may  now  describe  some  of  his  achievements.  Apart  fro.'n 
their  own  great  interest,  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  th? 
facts  and  method®  just  mentioned.     Tn  spite  of  the  newspaper 
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charges,  their  genuineness  cannot  be  doubted,  when  they  bear  th-; 
stamp  of  approval  of  such  men  as  De  Vries  and  Jordan. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  creations  is  the  stoneless  prune. 
Somewhere  he  discovered  that  two  centuries  ago  in  France  a 
variety  of  prune  was  called  "Prune  sans  noyan."  Realizing  its 
possibilities,  he  procured  some  seed,  planted  them,  and  obtained 
the  fruit,  Avhich  was  a  miserable  little  variety  with  an  indifferent 
flavor.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  cross  this  with  the  best  American 
varieties;  the  most  promising  of  the  progeny  were  again  crossed, 
and  so  on,  the  quality  gradually  improving.  The  process  of 
selecting  and  re-crossing  is  still  going  on.  though  he  has  been 
able  to  put  one  variety,  the  Miracle,  on  the  market.  Though 
small,  it  is  very  attractive  and  tasty.  More  than  that,  one  can 
bite  completely  through  the  middle  of  it  without  encountering  a 
stone.  The  seed  is  at  the  centre,  but  in  place  of  the  hard,  stony 
covering  there  is  only  a  small  amount  of  pale  jelly.  It  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  possibilities  of  plant  breeding. 

Equally  celebrated  is  his  spineless  edible  cactus.  As  is  well 
known,  the  cactus  is  one  of  the  few  plants  that  thrive  in  a  desert 
habitat.  But.  though  its  stems  are  very  nutritious,  they  are 
rendered  valueless  by  the  presence  of  spines.  In  Mexico,  how- 
ever, varieties  occur  in  Avhich  the  spines  are  only  partly  de- 
veloped, and  others  from,  which  they  are  quite  absent.  With 
these  he  began  an  extensive  series  of  crossings  and  selections 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  large,  perfectly 
smooth  variety,  which  is  also  quite  edible.  The  importance  of 
this  will  be  at  once  apparent.  He  expects  it  to  flourish  in  waste 
desert  lands,  especially  the  semi-arid  plains  of  the  West,  convert- 
ing them  into  fertile  ranches  adapted  to  cattle  raising.  Vast  areas 
of  waste  land  would  thus  be  made  available  for  human  industry. 

These  two  examples  have  been  chosen  from  among  numerous 
ecjually  wonderful  creations,  such  as  the  ''plumcot,"  the  "white 
blackberry,"  the  gigantic  sugar  plum,  the  seedless  apple,  the 
Shasta  daisy,  the  gorgeous  poppy,  or  the  huge  walnut.  They 
are  sufficient,  however,  to  emphasize  the  inestimable  value  of  his 
work,  both  economically  and  scientifically.  More  than  that,  they 
give  us  an  inkling  of  the  immense  possibilities  that  the  future 
holds  in  store,  not  only  for  Burbank  himself,  but  also  for  numer- 
ous other  workers  who  must  be  inevitably  attracted  to  this  field 
of  activitv  bv  his  success. 
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NOTES. 

Shortly  before  the  holidays,  a  committee,  of  which  Dr. 
Galbraith,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and  Engineer- 
ing of  the  University  of  Toronto,  was  chairman,  met  in  the 
University  and  made  the  first  award  of  the  McCharles  Prize 
to  Thomas  Leopold  Willson,  of  Ottawa.  The  late  Aeneas 
McCharles,  in  his  will,  placed  $10,000  in  the  hands  of  the  trus- 
tees, to  be  awarded  as  recognition  of  any  Canadian  inventor  who 
evolved  improved  methods  of  smelting  Canadian  ores.  If  a 
failure  to  qualify  in  this  resulted,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the 
inventor  of  methods  for  lessening  the  dangers  incurred  by  the 
use  of  electricity.  If  no  inventors  of  sufficient  merit  in  metal- 
lurgy or  electricity  appeared,  the  prize  was  to  be  awarded  the 
inventor  distinguished  in  the  general  field  of  useful  research. 
Mr.  Willson  obtained  the  first  award  of  $1,000  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  manufacture  calcium  carbide  in 
commercial  quantity,  making  the  wide  use  of  acetylene  possible. 

There  is  talk  of  the  construction  of  a  canal  paralleling  that 
at  Panama.  The  route  lies  entirely  within  the  territory  of 
Columbia.  It  is  forty-seven  miles  long,  and  only  half  a  mile 
divides  the  headwaters  of  the  Atrato  River,  which  it  follows, 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  point  is  147  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  excavation  would  be  in  alluvial  soil.  Surveys  have  been 
made,  the  estimated  cost  being  $100,000,000.  British  capital  is 
behind  it.  This  w^ould  be  of  importance  if  the  United  States 
fortifies  the  Panama  Canal,  as  seems  probable.  Columbia  would 
like  to  retaliate  against  the  States  for  taking  the  state  of  Pnnama 
and  making  it  a  separate  republic. 


PERSONALS 
-^^EXCHANGES 


The  Men  of  1908. 

THE  following  communication,  slightly  revised,  has  just  been 
received  from  the  class  secretary,  C.  ^'Rosy"  Wright,  whose 
address  is  Reilly  &  McLean,  Barristers,  Calgary : 

G-eo.  A.  Steele,  preaching  at  Edgerton,  Alta. 

Allan  Bowles,  Collegiate  Institute,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

''Bill"  Courtice  has  been  so  happy  since  he  became  married 
that  he  hasn't  kept  his  friends  posted  as  to  his  whereabouts. 

"Mac"  ]\racCubbin,  we  expect,  is  somewhere  about  Toronto 
University. 

C.  B.  Kelly  and  Percival  Barker  are.  in  all  probability,  ex- 
perimenting in  the  "ward"  and  working  in  their  medical  final. 
*K.  H.  Smith  is  drawing  circles,  with  rivers  and  railroads 
running  through  them,  a  la  S.P.S. 

J.  E.  Lovering,  E.  G.  Saunders,  C.  W.  McKenzie.  R.  E.  Collis, 
G.  E.  Morley,  C.  W.  Coulter — well,  we  hope  they  are  safe  in 
the  arms  of  "Vic."  as  we  can't  locate  them  elsewhere.  (Hopes 
are  well  founded.) 

"Bert"  Turnbull  (who  started  with  '08)  is  an  interne  in 
the  Vancouver  Hospital. 

W.  B.  Wortman  is  with  Wortman  &  Ward,  London. 

"Nap"  McDonald,  preaching  at  Sidewick,  Alta.,  reports  as 
follows:  "Tired  of  bachelor  life  in  a  shack  8  x  10."  Expects 
to  take  a  trip  East  next  fall  to  see  his  relatives,  actual  and 
prospective. 

J.  H.  Oldham  was  in  Settlement  work,  but  seems  to  be  play- 
ing hockey  for  Osgoode  Hall. 

Gordon  C.  Raymer — preaching  at  Forks  Reads.  Still  has 
holidays  in  the  region  of  Wesley  Churr-li. 

A.    E.    Owen — preaching.    Little    (^ni-roiit.    Ont. 

R.  A.  Downey — teachincr  in  Saskatchewan. 

0.  W.  Forman — preachitig.  Shallow  Lake.  Ont. 
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Elmer  Kenney — preaching,  Copper  Cliff,  Ont. 

Alpheus  Marshall — preaching  at  Binbrook. 

"Ed."  Halbiirt— demonstrator,  U.  of  T. 

Elmer  Ley — last  heard  of  on  staff  of  "Motoring,"  Toronto. 

Publius  Allbright — law — Walsh,  McAuley  &  Carson,  Calgary. 

Jno.    E.    Brownlee — law — of    firm,     Lougheed,     Bennett    & 
Brownlee,  Calgary. 

A.  N.  Cooper,  preaching  at  Conn. 
And  as  for  the  rest,  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  ''AA^hy  in  the,  the, 
the — well,  whv  don't  von  write?" 
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J.  H.  Brethnnr.  '80,  is  principal  of  Markham  High  School. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Crawford,  '95,  formerly  dean  of  Western  Uni- 
versity, Penn.,  and  head  of  English  Department,  is  now  on  the 
staff'  of  Manitoba  University. 

Rev.  A.  M.  Irwin,  '98,  is  Methodist  pastor  at  Newcastle.  . 

Mr.  F.  A.  Carman,  '98,  has  for  present  address  104  Metcalfe 
Street,  Ottawa. 

Afr.  A.  E.  Fisher,  '98.  is  living  at  present  in  Qn"App('lle, 
Sask. 

Rev.  A.  S.  Col  well,  '01,  is  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church 
a1  Alma. 

The  address  of  Mr.  E.  L.  C.  Foster.  '08.  is  317  Qneen  Street, 
Ottawa. 

The  pastor  of  Hillhurst  Methodist  Chnrch.  Calgary.  Alta..  is 
Rev.  W.  E.  Calloway.   '06. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Lane.  '06.  is  on  the  staff  of  the  CotninprciaJ  Apf)ral 
at  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Trneman,  '06,  who  for  the  past  two  years  has 
been  laboring  as  an  active  missionary  in  Japan,  is  now  in  Toronto, 
pnrsning  special  studies  in  Y.AT.C.A.  work,  with  a  view  to  future 
work  in  Japan. 

Mr.  A.  AT.  TTarley.  '06.  has  for  present  address.  120  Clarence 
Street.  BrantPord. 

Aliss  T.  B.  Bureress.  M.A..   '07.  Union.  Ont. 

Address  Rev.  W.  L.  L.  Lawrence.  '07.  at  AValpole  Inland. 
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We  regret  to  state  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Toye,  of  1910,  is  ill  with 
typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  R.  C.  Seott.  of  1911.  left  for  his  home  recently,  and 
will  not  continue  college  work  this  year.  His  absence  will  be 
felt  in  the  Glee  Club,  as  well  as  in  other  college  organizations. 


OBITUARIES. 
Dr.  James  H.  Richardson,  1823-1910. 

AT  his  residence,  ^'Cloverhill,"  on  January  15th.  there  en- 
tered into  his  reward  one  of  the  most  interesting  person- 
ages in  Toronto — Doctor  James  H.  Richardson — after  a  long  life 
of  great  activity,  full  of  good  deeds.  ''He  rests  from  his  labors- 
and- his  works  do  follow  him." 

When  he  was  three  years  of  age.  in  1826.  his  father,  Bishop 
Riohardson.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  removed  from 
Presquelsle  Point.  Northumberland  County,  to  Toronto,  the  old 
homestead,  surrounded  by  a  fine  orchard,  being  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  King  and  Yong.e  Streets. 

Bishop  Richardson  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the 
Senate  of  Victoria  University,  and  the  Doctor  spent  two  years, 
from  1839-40,  in  attendance  at  Victoria  as  a  student  in  xVrts. 

Doctor  Richardson  began  his  medical  studies  with  Doctor 
Rolph.  in  Rochester  in  1841.  and  attended  the  first  course  of 
lectures  in  King's  College  here.  After  receiving  his  diploma,  he- 
went  to  Guy's  Hospital.  London.  England,  where  he  witnessed 
the  first  use  of  ether  as  an  anaesthetic,  and  in  1847  he  returned  , 
to  practise  in  Toronto.  In  1850  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  the  newly-constituted  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  Later,  he  held  a  similar  chair  at  the 
Toronto  School  of  Medicine,  and  it  was  in  this  capacity  that  he- 
again  became  connected  with  Victoria,  by  the  affiliation  of  To- 
ronto Medical  School  with  Victoria  University,  in  1875.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the  ITniversity  of  To- 
ronto,  he  was  reappointed,  and  resigned  only  in  1902.  when  he 
was  made  emeritus  professor. 

In  1859  he  was  appointed  surgeon  at  the  jail,  and  held  the 
position  for  exactly  half  a  century,  resigning  only  l(ist  year. 
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On  April  15th,  1903,  a  number  of  liis  old  students  tendered 
him  a  dinner  as  a  token  of  their  esteem,  and  his  portrait  was 
presented  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Doctor  Richardson  was  an  enthusiastic  military  man.  and  was 
the  first  to  receive  a  prize  in  Canada  in  the  long-distance  rifle 
competition.  He  Avas  surgeon  of  the  old  ''^lerchants'  Com- 
pany," before  that  organization  was  merged  in  the  Grenadiers, 
in  1862.  He  held  Fenian  Raid  and  Long  Service  medals.  He 
was  surgeon  of  the  Garrison  Artillery,  the  Queen's  Own  and 
the  10th  Royals. 

Doctor  Richardson  is  survived  by  four  sons — Robert  and 
Charles,  Winnipeg;  George,  an  engineer,  working  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  Doctor  "W.  A.  Rich- 
ardson, who  has  charge  of  the  medical  work  of  the  same  road 
at  the  Yellowhead  Pass.  Three  daughters — Mrs.  Ross  Suther- 
land, and  the  widow  of  the  late  Doctor  Sutherland,  both  of 
Winnipeg,  and  Mrs.  W.  Freeknd.  of  St.  Joseph  Street,  this 
city,  also  survive. 

He  was  a  man  of  genius  and  a  most  capable  surgeon,  beloved 
by  all  his  students,  and  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  con- 
freres in  the  medical  profession. 

UzziEL  Ogden,  M.D.,  1828-1910. 

On  the  4th  day  of  January,  at  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
spirit  of  Uzziel  Ogden  passed  into  the  Great  Beyond.  After  a 
long  life  of  more  than  four-score  years,  a  severe  attack  of  par- 
alysis carried  away  this  staunch  pioneer.  From  his  home  and 
birthplace  in  Toronto  Township,  Dr.  Ogden  came  to  Toronto, 
and.  studying  medicine  under  Hon.  Jno.  Rolph,  graduated  from 
the  Canadian  Medical  Board  in  1849.  With  a  determination  for 
further  study  he  pursued  the  medical  course  in  Victoria  Uni- 
versity. Cobourg,  and  graduated  in  good  standing  in  '53.  His 
exceptional  ability  in  his  chosen  profession  caused  him  to  forge 
rapidly  to  the  front.  Tn  1855  ho  joined  the  faeully  of  the 
Toronto  School  of  ^Medicine.  i,ud  was  on  the  staff  of  this  insti- 
tution when  it  became  affiliated  with  Victoria  College,  in  1875. 
He  later  became  Professor  of  Gynecology  of  Toronto  University. 
Among  his  notable  accomj^li'-^limiMils  \^  ;is  tbo  originntino:  and 
<^diting  of  the  Cmwrh'a)!  Joinnial  of  Medical  Srirjicr.     Dr.  Oirden 
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had  a  genius  for  seizing  principles  and  mastering  details,  and 
for  years  has  stood  as  an  authority  on  medical  matters.  Some 
five  years  ago  the  condition  of  his  health  caused  him  to  abandon 
active  professional  life,  and  finally  confinement  to  his  room 
became  necessary.  But  the  trials  and  strain  of  his  illness  but 
served  to  sweeten  a  character  which  had  learned  long  since  the 
true  source  of  comfort  and  peace.  The  life  of  Dr.  Ogdeii  shows 
what  a  genuine  Christian  life  may  accomplish,  and  throughout 
the  world  those  who  have  come  in  any  way  under  his  influence 
rj30urn  the  departure  of  one  who  died  ''not  without  honor," 
and  ''in  his  own  country." 


EXCHANGES. 

A  Confession. 


FLOORED !  Not  quite,  but  nearly.  We  had  always  placed 
considerable  confidence  in  our  ability  to  see  the  point  of 
the  average  joke  (you  see,  we  patronize  the  Local  column),  but 
the  other  day^well,  what  a  time  we  had  of  it.  And  moreover, 
we  fear  it  would  task  even  some  of  the  more  brilliant  jokesmiths 
to  detect,  on  short  notice,  the  point  in  that  excellent  quip  to 
which  we  refer.  It  appeared  as  a  sermonette  on  "The  Place  of 
a  Joke  in  the  College  Magazine,"  and  we  confess  that  for  a  long 
time  it  defied  all  our  ingenuity.  However,  after  anxious  perusal 
and  study,  like  an  inspiration  it  dawned  on  us  that  it  was  in- 
tended for  a  .ioke;  accordingly,  we  turned  on  the  merry  Ha!  Ha! 
Read  it  in  December  McMaster  University  Monthly.    It's  great. 

If  anyone  perchance  has  the  intention  of  addressing  a  Sunday 
School  or  imparting  some  sage  advice  to  youthful  minds,  it 
would  perhaps  be  advisable  to  collect  a  number  of  the  January 
editions  of  the  college  issues  and  synopsize  the  editorials  on  the 
New  Year.  Some  valuable  material  could  be  obtained,  and  let 
no  one  be  backward  in  helping  himself,  for  in  this  he  follows 
the  example  of  many  great  minds  (perhaps  even  the  writers 
of  these  editorials;  who  knows?),  and  moreover,  of  what  use 
is  intellectual  as  well  as  material  wealth  unless  kept  in  circu- 
lation ? 
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Notwithstanding  the  energy  spent  in  issuing  the  December 
and  Christmas  editions,  most  of  the  exchanges  on  hand  for 
January  are  very  creditable  indeed. 

The  Fable  of  the  Good  Boy. 

There  lived  two  Youths  at  a  Hall  not  far  Distaiit.  One  was 
a  Good  Boy,  who  loved  his  Teachers  and  his  School.  The  other 
Boy  was  a  Naughty  Boy,  who  took  a  Skive  and  made  Rough- 
House.  One  evening  Naughty  Boy  persuaded  Good  Boy  to  visit 
friends  in  the  neighboring  Village,  where  was  a  Pink  Tea.  In 
a  moment  of  weakness  Good  Boy  consented,  and  they  both  faded 
into  the  Gloom  after  the  Evening  Meal.  They  had  a  Lovely 
Time:  danced,  chatted  with  Fair  Maidens,  exchanged  Pennants 
and  caught  the  Last  Car  home.  Naughty  Boy  scaled  the  high 
walls  like  a  Dream,  for  he  had  been  there  before.  Good  Boy, 
who  was  not  on  to  the  Job,  slipped  from  the  First  Storey  and 
sprained  his  ankle.  The  Prefect  heard  the  Commotion  and 
turned  the  Spotlight  on  Innocence  below.  Next  day  Good  Boy 
appeared  on  the  Carpet  and  was  told  to  change  his  Residence. 
Naughty  Boy  was  first  in  Chapel  early  that  Morning  and  wore 
a  Pious  Face  at  prayer. 

Moral :    The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night.  — L.C. 

— -V.  7).  Scholastic. 


THE  MYSTERIES. 

Three  mysteries  there  will  always  t>e  : 
Ih?  changeless  soul  of  the  changing  sea. 
The  riddle  of  God  in  flower  and  thorn 
And  the  mind  of  a  child  that  is  newly  horn. 
And  the  greatest  of  these  is  the  smallest  still. 
For  th?  sea  can  be  plumhed  to  its  depths  at  will ; 
And  God  can  be  found  in  the  loneliest  wild — 
But  who  shall  fathom  the  mind  of  a  child  ? 

—SiiHirl  St't 


BASKET    BALL. 
Senior  Meds,  22 — Victoria,  11. 

OX  Jcumary  11th,  Vic.  played  the  second  game  in  the  Siftou 
Cup  series.  This  time  the  opponents  were  the  Senior  Meds., 
and  although  the  score  was  very  much  against  us,  the  well-worn 
phrase,  that  "the  score  does  not  indicate  the  merits  of  the  two 
teams,"  can  be  very  well  applied  in  this  case,  and  with  the 
endorsement  of  our  opponents.  Our  quartette  completely  sur- 
passed the  Meds.  in  passing  and  checking,  but  their  shooting  was 
at  fault,  the  forwards  being  away  off-color.  The  Meds.,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  able  to  shoot  and  score  from  any  position 
on  the  floor,  and  managed  to  win,  though  they  had  not  nearly 
as  many  shots  as  our  forwards.  Ecclestone  was  played  at  de- 
fence, with  Livingstone,  and  proved  himself  worthy  of  a  position 
on  the  team.  The  rest  of  the  team  was  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious game.  The  play  showed  quite  clearly  that  we  have  the 
material,  and  with  constant  practice  to  improve  the  shooting 
the  team  ought  to  win  the  rest  of  the  games  in  the  series. 

Line-up:  Forwards.  Sleeman,  Gerrie;  centre,  Brighthaupt; 
defence,  Ecclestone.  Livingstone. 

Victoria,  18 — Senior  School,  7. 

As  a  result  of  the  little  jar  the  previous  game  gave  to  our 
aspirations  for  the  Sifton  Cup,  the  team  set  to  work  to  practise 
in  earnest,  and  after  a  couple  of  hard  work-outs  went  up  against 
the  Senior  School  team  with  a  feeling  of  confidence,  which  they 
were  quite  justified  in  entertaining,  as  the  score  above  indicates. 
The  combination  and  shooting  have  greatly  improved,  although 
more  improvement  in  the  latter  would  not  be  amiss.  Captain 
Livy  played  with  Varsity  I.  basketball  team  at  Queen's,  and  so 
was  barred  from  the  Sifton  Cup  series.  Consequently,  Eccle- 
stone and  Goddard  played  defence,  and  showed  themselves  cap- 
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able  of  holding  down  any  two  forwards  around.  Ecelestone  is 
especially  good  in  intercepting  the  passes,  while  Goddard  is  a 
very  strong  check,  and  sticks  to  his  man  like  a  leech.  Gerrie, 
Sleeman  and  Brighthaupt  worked  well  together,  and  had  the 
ball  at  their  end  of  the  floor  most  of  the  time.  The  school 
team,  though  they  were  taller  and  stouter,  were  not  able  to  stop 
the  fast  work  of  the  Vic.  team.  At  half-time  the  score  was  a 
tie,  6 — 6;  then  it  was  that  our  men  woke  up  to  the  fact  that 
their  chances  for  the  Sifton  Cup  depended  on  their  victory  in 
that  game,  and  they  so  played  that  the  score  in  this  half  was 
12 — 1.  Needless  to  say.  we  hope  they  continue  to  win,  and  show 
the  other  faculties  that  we  can  play  basketball  as  well  as  Soccer, 
Rugby  and  Hockey. 

The  line-up  Avas:  Gerrie,  Sleeman.  Brighthaupt,  Goddard 
Ecclestone. 

Victoria,  26 — Sr.  School,  7. 

Such  is  the  glad  news  that  we  have  for  those  interested  in 
athletics  around  Victoria.  This  is  the  second  time  in  two  weeks 
for  Vic.  to  defeat  the  School.  The  pitiable  part  for  the  School 
is  that  they  were  trounced  much  more  severely  than  the  week 
before.  They  weren't  in  the  same  class  with  our  boys  at  all, 
especially  in  the  second  half,  when  it  was  too  much  like  "taking 
candy  from  a  baby,"  as  the  small  boys  call  it.  The  team  was 
the  same  as  before,  except  that  Sleeman  was  moved  to  defence 
and  Ecclestone  forward.  On  the  whole,  the  shooting  and  passing 
of  the  team  has  improved,  and  checking  could  not  be  improved  on 
much.  Everybody  scored  well,  Gerrie  and  Ecclestone  being  the 
high-markers. 

"We  now  hope  to  defeat  the  Meds.  of  the  Junior  Group,  and 
finally  to  carry  home  the  Sifton  Cup. 

Line-up :  Forwards,  Gerrie  and  Ecclestone :  centre.  Bright- 
haupt; defenee,  Sleeman  and  Goddard. 

Free  Shots. 

We  need  every  game. 

As  we  have  indicated  above,  F.  J.  Livingstone,  Captain  of 
the  Victoria  quintette,  has  been  promoted  to  senior  company.  He 
played  his  first  game  at  Queen's,  and  is  reported  to  have  made 
an  excellent  showing.    Here's  to  Livy ! 

Kent  Manning,  formerly  a  Victoria  student  in  '10.  played 
with  the  Senior  Medicals. 
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HOCKEY. 
Victoria,  1 — Senior  U.  C,  1. 

The  first  game  of  the  season  was  hardly  the  brilliant  exhibi- 
tion of  hockey  that  some  of  us  could  have  wished,  for  a  start, 
but  this  was  due  to  the  weatherman  more  than  to  anyone  else. 
The  ice  was  very  soft,  to  begin  with,  and  this  drawback  was 
intensified  by  a  sleet  storm,  changing  to  a  heavy  snowfall,  which 
finally  put  an  end  to  the  game  before  time  was  called. 

University  College  started  things  with  a  rush — a  very  effec- 
tive one,  too,  by  the  way;  for  within  a  couple  of  minutes  they 
had  found  the  way  through  the  Victoria  defence,  and  had 
landed  the  puck  in  the  nets.  However,  that  was  their  limit 
During  the  remainder  of  the  game  they  had  only  four  or  five 
shots  at  goal,  none  of  which  w^re  exceedingly  dangerous.  On 
the  contrary,  from  that  time  up  till  the  whistle  blew  for  half- 
time,  our  forwards  kept  the  opposing  defence  constantly  on  the 
move.  Before  another  five  minutes  had  passed,  Rumball  had 
evened  the  score,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  goal  of  the  game. 
From  our  point  of  view  this  was  rather  unfortunate,  for  our 
forwards  and  even  our  defeneo  men  were  pouring  shot  after 
shot  into  the  other  net.  and  it  was  only  the  really  excellent 
work  of  Thompson  at  point  and  Beatty  in  goal  that  prevented 
Victoria  running  up  a  r-onsiderable  score,  despite  the  fact  that" 
their  shooting  was  wild  and  high  at  times. 

The  game  really  ended  at  half-time,  for  after  that  any^ 
attempt  at  hockey  was  more  or  less  of  a  farce.  The  snow  gradu- 
ally became  so  deep  that  the  puck  was  constantly  being  lost,  and' 
the  game  was  therefore  called,  and  counts  as  a  tie  in  the  series.. 

The  actions  of  the  team  in  this  first  game  indicate  that  we- 
have  almost  certainly  a  stronsrer  team  than  last  year,  and  if  the- 
same  line-up  can  be  maintained  throughout  the  season,  there- 
ought  to  be  something  doing.  The  defence,  with  Birnie  at  cover; 
Grindy  at  point,  and  MaeCulloch  in  goal,  can  hardly  be  praised 
too  highly.  The  forward  line  naturally  did  not  show  any  great 
speed  in  the  soft  ice  and  snow,  although  they  had  little  difficulty 
in  holding  the  puck  most  of  the  time.  They  seemed  to  lack  some- 
what the  ability  to  play  effective  combination,  but  this  was 
caused  mainly  by  the  ice.  with  perhaps  lack  of  practice,  and. 
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not  by  any  one  man  trying  to  monopolize  tlui  puck,  which  is  a 
good  sign  for  future  games.  On  the  whole,  the  forward  line 
gave  good  promise  of  what  they  would  have  done  on  fast  ice. 
They  are  not  new  men,  and  are  to  all  appearnncos  in  better 
shap<\  individually,  than  last  year. 

The  line-up:  IMacCulloch,  Gundy,  Birnie.  ^FcLaren  :'Capt.), 
MacCamus.  ^fnrnson.  TJnmball. 

Victoria,  6 — Faculty  of  Education,  8. 

The  second  ganie  in  our  group  in  the  Jennings  Cup  series 
was  played  on  January  31st  against  the  Faculty  of  Education. 
The  ice  was  in  excellent  shape,  with  the  exception  of  -x  couple 
'of  holes,  so  a  fast  game  was  expected.  Owing  to  the  absence  of 
one  of  the  Faculty  players,  the  game  commenced  with  six  men 
on  each  side.  Education  started  off  with  a  'rush,  and  repeated 
these  until  after  a  few*  minutes  they  landed  the  puck  in  our  nets 
for  one  score.  As  yet  the  Vie.  men  seemed  to  be  playing  as  if 
under  a  sort  of  lethargy,  or  under  the  impression  of  a  sure  vic- 
tory. They  could  not,  to  all  appearances,  start  a  combination 
or  make  effective  individual  rushes.  In  short,  they  could  not 
''get  going."  However,  after  numerous  shots,  they  managed 
to  notch  one  goal  before  half-time. 

After  half-time,  as  a  result  of  numerous  resolutions  in  the 
Athletic  Building,  our  men  went  at  it  more  carefully,  wdth  the 
firm  intention  of  scoring  as  many  goals  as  possible.  Their  hope 
was  not  disappointed,  for  they  scored  three  or  four  goals  almost 
as  fast  as  one  could  count  them.  Indeed,  for  a  while  it  seemed 
that  the  puck  was  no  sooner  faced  off  at  centre  than   it  was 

located  in  the  Faculty's  goal.     MacCamus  and  MacLaren  won 

f^^vnrable  comment  from  the  spectators  for  their  fast  work  at 

this  |)eriod  of  the  game.     Frequently,  indeed,  MacCamus  mad*^ 

ru-shes,  taking  the  puck  from  one  end  of  the  ice  to  the  other. 

When  it  was  all  over  our  score  totalled  six,  while  Education  ha-/. 

•scored  only  two — one  from  a  long  lift,  and  the  other  from  a 

Tnix-iip  in  front  of  our  goal. 

The  game  was  kept  pretty  free  from  roughness  by  Referee 

Archibald,  who  sternly  penalized  any  attempt  at  rough  play. 

The  line-up   of  the  winning  team   was:     MacCulloch.   Gundy. 

MacLaren   (Capt.).  MacCamus,  ^Forrison,  TJumball. 
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LADIES'  HOCKEY. 
Varsity,  4 — Victoria,  1. 

The  first  match  of  the  Ladies'  Inter-college  series  was  played 
on  Varsity  ice  between  Varsity  and  Victoria.  The  University 
College  girls  played  much  heavier  hockey,  and  showed  that  they 
had  had  practice,  while  the  Victoria  septette  displayed  a  ' '  plenti- 
ful lack"  in  combination  play.  The  first  goal  was  scored  by 
Miss  MacLaren  of  Victoria,  but  before  half-time  Miss  McDonald 
netted  a  nice  one  from  the  side,  leaving  the  half-time  score  1- — 1. 
The  second  half  was  rather  disastrous  for  the  Victoria  girls,  for 
in  this  half  University  College  scored  three  goals  by  the  good 
combination  work  of  the  forwards. 

The  line-up  was  as  follows: 

Victoria. — L.  Hamer,  goal;  L.  Cuthbertson,  point;  L.  Porte, 
cover;  W.  Armstrong,  cen-tre;  L.  Denton,  right  wing;  J.  Mc- 
Connell,  left  wing;  G.  MacLaren,  rover. 

Referee — J.  Birnie. 

St.  Hilda's,  2 — Victoria,  0. 

The  Victoria  Ladies'  Hockey  team  again  went  down  to  de- 
feat in  their  game  against  St.  Hilda's  by  a  score  of  2 — 0.  Vic- 
toria was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Miss  MacLaren, 
whose  excellent  work  has  made  her  the  mainstay  of  the  team. 
The  teams  were  pretty  well  matched,  and  the  play,  on  the  whole, 
was  equal.  Miss  Harston,  of  St.  Hilda's,  and  Miss  McConnell, 
of  Victoria,  played  especially  strong  games. 

The  line-up : 

Victoria — L.  Hamer,  goal;  L.  Cuthbertson,  point;  L.  Porte, 
cover;  W.  Armstrong,  centre;  L.  Denton,  right  wing;  J.  McCon- 
nell, left  wing;  M.  Lowery,  rover. 


THE  first  of  the  series  of  inter-college  debates  of  the  Women 's 
Literary  Society  came  off  on  Dec.  11th,  between  University 
College  and  Victoria  College.  The  subject  was:  '' Resolved,  that 
Canada  should  contribute  to  the  British  Navy  rather  than  own 
and  control  one  of  her  own/'  The  debaters  for  Victoria  College 
were  Miss  Freeman,  '11,  and  Miss  Dawson,  '11,  who  upheld  th€ 
negative.  Both  sides  were  well  supported,  but  the  negative  won 
out.  The  following  echo  is  suggestive:  ''My  opponent  will  say 
that  Canada  has  the  British  Navy  at  her  back.  To  be  sure  she 
has,  but  so  far  at  her  back  that  it  is  scarcely  within  calling 
distance." 

Dr.  Reynar  (in  English  lecture) — ''Samuel  Johnson  w^as  in 
the  habit  of  wearing  shoes  which  would  hardly  hold  body  and 
soul  together. " 

T— tt— n,  C.T.  (philosophically)— "Well,  we  owe  a  lot  to  th^ 
Jews. ' ' 

L— ck— ,  '11— "Where  do  you  board.  T— tt— n?" 

The  following,  which  is  probably  the  latest  achievement  of 
our  well-known  friend.  Dr.  Biggar,  has  come  to  our  notice : 

A  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  Dr.  Biggar  living  on  the  old 
Daniel  Boone  farm,  down  in  Tennessee,  had  raised  a  twenty- 
pound  turkey  on  his  place.  This  gobbler  he  crated  up  and  sent 
to  Dr.  Biggar,  along  with  a  card  containing  the  following  lines: 

My  turkey,  'tis  of  thee, 
Sweet  bird  of  cranberry, 
Of  thee  I  sing. 
I  love  thy  breast  and  wings, 
Back,  legs  and  other  things, 
I  love  thy  good  stuffings — 
0.  luscious  bird. 
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The  doctor,  not  to  be  outdone,  grabbed  a  fountain  pen  and  in 
a  minute  he  had  a  verse  of  his  own.  Listen  to  this,  every  bit  of 
it  out  of  Dr.  II.  F.  Biggar's  own  head: 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  scenes  of  the  turkey. 

When  fond  recollections  present  them  to  view — 
The  roaster  at  dinner,  the  luscious  brown  birdie, 

Thin  slices  for  luncheon,  the  soup  and  the  stew. 
Oh,  once  wattled  gobbler  of  savory  charm. 

We're  glad  that  you  quitted  old  Daniel  Boone's  farm. 
The  tender  old  gobbler,  the  skewer-bound  gobbler 

That  perched  on  our  platter  on  leaving  the  farm. 

St — llw^ — 1,  '12  (describing  a  Western  ride) — ''All  of  a  sud- 
den, my  horse  sprawled.    It  looked  like  a  C.  T.  on  skates." 

Miss  C — w — n,  '11 — ^''How  do  you  translate  'his  better 
part?'  " 

Miss  G— bs— n,  '11— "Wouldn't  you  say  'his  wife?'  " 

Miss  D — f — e,  '11 — Looking  longingly  after  the  couples 
departing  for  the  Royal  Alexandra  on  theatre  night,  and  on 
being  asked  whether  she  was  going,  replied: 

"Hier  stehe  ieh.  Gott  helf  mir.  Ich  kann  nieht  anders." 
(To  what  base  uses  have  the  sayings  of  Wesley  come  at  last.) 

(At  a  College  feed)— Miss  W— 1— ky,  12— "What  part  of 
the  chicken  do  you  like,  Susie?" 

Miss  F — dl — y,  '12— "I  rather  like  a  drumstick,  if  the  hen 
isn't  athletic." 

We  wish  to  offer  sincere,  though  rather  tardy,  congratula- 
tions to  M.  E.  P.  J — m — ^s,  12.  We  are  informed  that  one  of 
the  local  papers  in  his  home  town  contained  the  following :  "  M. 
E.  P.  J — m — s  has  just  been  elected  Associate  Secretary  of  Vic- 
toria College."  Evidently  the  report,  which  was  circulated  at 
Xmas  time,  that  Mr.  J.  had  been  elected  Assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Lit.,  was  entirely  erroneous. 
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Miss  Cr — f — rd,  '11 — "I  haven't  been  skating  long  enough 
this  season  to  be  able  to  judge  the  time  correctly." 

Junior — ''Well,  I  can  always  tell  when  six  o'clock  comes, 
from  a  hungry  feeling." 

Miss  C— .— ''That  doesn't  help  me  any.  I'm  always 
hungry." 

St s,  '10  (taking  refreshments  at  a  late  hour  at  the  City 

Dairy) — "What's  this?     Oyster  bisque?     It's  nothing  but  the 
pested  sea  water  where  the  oysters  used  to  be." 

R — ycr — ft,  C.T. — "Why  is  it  safer  to  tell  a  secret  in  a 
taxicab  than  in  a  buggy?" 

M.  P.  Sm — h,   '11 — "Because  horses  carry  tails.'* 

The  debate  between  St.  Hilda's  College  and  Victoria  College, 
which  took  place  Jan.  20th,  was  only  another  leaf  in  Victoria's 
laurel  crown.  The  subject  of  the  debate  ran  thus:  "Resolved, 
that  Canada  should  have  an  old-age  pension  to  which  she  does 
not  specifically  contribute."  Victoria  again  debated  for  the 
negative.  Miss  Smith,  '10,  and  Miss  Collver,  '11,  put  up  a 
splendid  debate,  and  the  judges  found  little  difficulty  in  award- 
ing them  the  palm.  Victoria  should  be  decidedly  proud  of  her 
debating  record  this  year,  as  this  gives  us  the  award  in  the  inter 
college  debates  for  1910. 

Miss  Hewitt,  '11— "What  is  hendiadys?" 
Miss  McI — t — sh,    '12 — "Don't  ask  me;  I  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  fancy  hens." 

Miss  A — m — t — ng,  '12 — "Funny  thing!  Do  you  know,  when 
I  was  playing  hockey  to-day,  I  couldn't  see  the  puck  at  all." 
Query :   Who  is  the  hockey  coach  this  year  ? 

Dr.  Horning  (in  3rd  year  Old  English) — "Do  you  remember 
the  time  of  the  year  the  world  was  created  in,  Miss  Fennel!  ?" 

Miss  Fennell — "No,  Professor,  I  do  not." 

Dr.  Horning — "You  needn't  be  afraid  to  remember  it,  Miss 
Fennell.     I  shall  draw  no  conclusions." 
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Following  a  remark  made  by  one  of  the  girls,  that  she  did 
not  like  covered  rinks: 

Miss  Cr — d,  '11 — ''Why,  I  was  brought  up  in  a  covered 
rink/' 

Miss  W — by,  '12— "Does  that  mean  that  your  house  was  so 
dreadfully  cold?" 

Miss  P — t — t,  '12  (looking  at  the  picture  of  a  group  of  past 
graduates  in  Theology,  and  humming  absentmindedly  to  herself, 
was  heard  to  make  the  following  remark)  :— "I  am  looking  for 
a  Husband." 

Miss  P — t — t  afterwards  cleared  herself  by  explaining  that 
a  Mr.  Husband  had  graduated  in  such-and-such  a  year  in 
Theology. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  in  a  sophomore  class 
meeting  the  other  day^ — Yeas  28,  Nays  2: 

Be  it  resolved,  That  no  member  of  this  class  shall  be  allowed 
to  skate  with  any  lady  for  more  than  eight  bands  on  any  one 
night ;  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  to  Mr.  Z — mm — n. 

Scene:  Third  year  Economic  Class.  Professor  Mavor  states 
that  things  acquire  more  value  on  account  of  the  time  taken  to 
mature  them. 

Difficulty:  How  account  for  the  price  of  fresh  eggs  and 
spring  chicken  ? 

Junior  I. — ''What  effect  did  Soper's  address  have  on  the 
crowd?" 

Junior  Jl. — "Decidedly  Soporific,  to  judge  by  appearances." 

Miss  D — V — s — n,  '10 — ' '  Mr.  Br — dge — n  is  the  greatest  man ! 
Did  you  ever  see  him  when  he  wasn't  skating  with  two  girls?" 


M — rr — s — n,    B.D. — ^"I    am   all   things   to   all   men — and    a 
cousin   to   all  women." 
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''How  provoking,  how  intensely  provoking,  it  was,  to  be 
sure,  to  be  thus  tormented  at  one's  mealtime,"  thought  Jack,  for 
he  was  both  tired  and  hungry  after  his  hard  day 's  work.  And 
to  have  one  poking  straws  into  one's  ears,  and  tickling  one*s 
eyelashes — why  it  was  monstrous.  There  are  surely  limits  to 
all  things.  And  yet  he  hardly  liked  to  say  anything,  for  was 
not  one  of  her  dear  little  arms  thrown  around  his  neck,  and  was 
not  that  coy,  charming  little  face  held  in  close  proximity  to  his 
own  rough  features,  especially  in  the  eyelash  process.  And  that 
laugh!  ''Well,"  he  soliloquized,  "I  won't  say  a  word,"  and  so 
he  merely  waggled  his  long  grey  ears  and  seized  another  mouth- 
ful of  hay. — Selected. 
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ON  TIME'S  CHANGES. 


The  flowers  wither  with  the  growing  year^ 
Their  mission  all  fulfilled,  they  cease  to  live; 

Nor,  passing,  even  drop  a  tender  tear— 

WKat  they  have  given,  'tis  enough  to  give. 

The  year  in  dying  wears  no  mournful  robe. 

But,  dressed  in  emblems  of  eternal  peace. 
On  whitest  pinions  lightly  soars  the  globe. 

Nor  sadly  lingers  o'er  the  bright  release. 

Then  why,  when  Time  will  change  his  garb,  regret  ? 

Thy  Karp  for  mournful  lay  was  never  strung; 
Why  leave  what  is  for  what  is  not,  nor  yet 

May  ever  be  ?      The  world  is  ever  young. 

Time  changes,  and  the  Past,  that  all  might  see. 
Has  writ  full  large :   Ths  best  is  yet  to  be ! 

Alfred  Leroy  Burt.  '10. 
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Getting^  About  London. 
I 

JOSEPH    CI.ARK. 

BY  the  time  you  have  stepped  down  at  Waterloo  Station  from 
the  little  train  that  brought  you  from  the  Lusitania's  dock 
at  Fishguard — or  at  any  other  station  from  the  dock  of  any  other 
steamer — you  have  learned  to  respect  the  train  on  which  you 
have  travelled.  It  t^eemed  to  30U  a  mere  toy  when  you  boarded 
it.  But  it  whisked  you  across  country  with  a  speed  you  did  not 
expect  and  in  comfort  that  you  were  not  looking  for. 


Street  Scene,  London. 

Then  you  look  for  your  luggage — for  by  now  your  baggage  is 
luggage  and  must  be  looked  for.  You  have  no  checks  to  prove 
that  you  own  anything  more  than  what  you  carry  in  your  hand, 
but  on  the  platform  all  sorts  of  trunks  and  bags  are  piled  up,  and 
among  these  you  identify  your  own — pointing  at  each  piece 
across  a  railing,  so  that  a  youth,  who  is  serving  you  for  sixpence 
may  gather  your  goods  together. 

Ab  you  step  back  you  hear  a  voice  saying:  "By  your  leave, 
sir."     The  words  do  not  seem  to  be  addressed  to  you.     Never 
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were  such  words  addressed  to  you  before,  and  while  they  do  not 
seem  to  concern  you,  yet  the  novelty  of  the  words  and  tone  cause 
you  to  seek  the  source  of  them,  so  you  turn  about  to  find  that  a 
porter  with  a  truck-load  of  trunks  is  waiting  for  you  to  move  so 
that  he  can  get  by.  "By  your  leave,  sir,"  he  will  proceed  with 
his  labors.      Then,    and   not   until  then,    you   feel   yourself   in   a 


Trafalgar  Square. 

Strange  land,  far  from  home — far  from  the  Union  Station,  To- 
ronto, where  the  busy  truckmen  defer  to  no  man  not  in  uniform. 
In  a  taxicab  you  reach  your  hotel,  with  all  your  boxes  and 
bags  piled  about  you,  and  a  swarm  of  attendants  gather  in  your 
effects — a  man  for  €ach  parcel  or  item.  They  make  you  feel  as 
if  you  were  mistaken  for  somebody  else   and  would  drop  your 
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belongings  on  the  floor  with  a  craish  when  you  mention  your  name 
to  the  clerk.  So  you  murmur  your  name  and  sign  it  furtively  to 
escape  a  scene.  But  your  fears  were  groundless,  the  attendants 
did  not  mistake  you  for  anybody  in  particular.  Each  new-comer 
is  important  until  they  size  him  up. 

How  to  get  about  London  puzzles  a  man  at  first.  He  thinks  he 
can  walk  as  fast  as  the  omnibuses  run,  but  he  learns  better  in 
time.  He  regards  the  bus  as  the  ugliest  of  known  vehicles — top- 
heavy  in  appearance,  and  when  one  draws  up  near  him  to  the 
kerb  he  steps  away  fearing  that  it  may  topple  over  on  him.     "Do 


s 

it^ 

W'-'-'^' 

^H: 

'      L^r:lM 

^5L:t^ff^  '-"^^wiF!:"" '^'-^  !*% 

Bank  of  England. 

—From  Here  and  There  in  the  Home  Land 

these  things  upset  ?"  he  asks  an  acquaintance.  "One  did  once," 
he  is  told.  As  he  watches  them  day  after  day  he  begins  to  see 
that  they  answer  their  purpose  well — dodging  in  and  out,  taking 
their  places  with  other  vehicles,  obeying  the  rules  of  the  road. 
He  doubts  at  last  that  trolleys  would  answer  as  well  on  tlie 
Strand  or  Fleet  Street;  decides  finally  that  -street  cars  on  rails 
would  never  do  at  all  where  the  volume  of  traffic  is  so  great. 
"Seventy-five  horse  omnibuses  were  taken  off  yesterday,"  he  is 
told,  "and  replaced  by  motor-buses."  The  same  number  were 
taken  off  the  week  before.  The  motors  make  greater  speed;  but 
tbey  must  pay,  too,  for  speed  alone  would  not  cause  the  change. 
In  a  week  you  are  riding  on  the  top  of  a  bus  and  can  find  your 
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way  about.  Having  enquired  the  name  of  a  building  from  a 
bus-driver,  he  gave  me  answer  and  then  asked  if  I  was  from 
America.  We  have  a  harshness  of  voice  and  an  emphasis  of 
syllables  that  reveal  us  at  a  word.  When  told  that  I  was  from 
Canada  he  was  interested.  "I'm  going  out  there,  to  a  place 
called  Brantford,  to  work.  Am  going  in  March.  Wish  I  had 
gone  ten  years  ago  instead  of  sticking  to  this  work.  Canada's  a 
tine  country  for  a  man  to  go  to,  isn't  it?"     So  I  praised  Canada 


London  Bridge. 

—From  Here  and  There  in  the  Home  Land. 

and  he  drove  on  past  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and  I  went 
in.  A  man  like  that  cannot  live  on  the  emotions  aroused  by  view- 
ing cathedrals  or  prowling  through  museums  and  art  galleries. 
liCt  him'  drive  fast,  to  Brantford,  Ontario,  where  men  gaze  for- 
ward, not  back;  for  back  as  far  a«  you  like,  what  is  there  for 
man  to  see  ? 

In  one  yard  on  a  given  day,  several  hundred  hansom  cabs 
were  assembled.  They  were  to  be  used  no  more.  The  taxicab  is 
putting  the  hansom  out  of  business,  and  it  is  a  pity.  A  man 
can  feel  richer  at  a  cost  of  a  shilling  in  a  hansom  cab  than  by 
any  other  method  known.  You  sit  in  state  and  try  to  hide  your 
scorn  of  pedestrians.  In  a  taxicab  you  have  the  driver  before 
you ;  in  a  hansom  he  is  behind  and  out  of  view  —  the  cab  is 
yours  and  the  horse.     In  the  taxi  you  are  merely  a  "fare."     The 
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indicator  stares  you  in  the  face  and  impudently  notches  up  an- 
other penny  against  you  as  if  you  could  not  be  trusted  to  settle 
with  it  at  the  end  of  your  journey.  You  do  not  want  to  be  hag- 
gling with  the  indicator  all  the  way,  nor  do  you  like  to  see  it 
jump  from  eight  pence  to  ten  pence  with  the  air  of  saying:  "If 
3"Ou  are  short  of  money  here's  where  you  should  get  off."  It 
must  be  very  trying  to  the  nerves  of  a  close  man  to  see  the  indi- 
cator click  up  another  charge  just  as  the  taxi  is  backing  and 
turning  to  land  you  at  your  destination.  How  much  more 
pleasing  to  step  down  from  your  hansom  and  ask  cabby  what  his 
charge  is,  and  hear  the  reply:  "Whatever  you  please,  sir."  But 
oe  pleased  to  make  it  enough,  or 

The  handling  of  the  traffic  by  the  London  policemen  is  the 
talk  of  the  world.  Nothing  so  interests  the  man  who  visits 
London  for  the  first  time.  A  Canadian  who  asked  a  policeman 
how  they  managed  the  traffic  so  well,  got  the  illuminating  answer: 
"The  people  help  us,  sir."  This  explains  it  all.  The  idea  enters 
nobody's  mind  that  the  pohceman  is  interfering  with  them;  they 
know  he  is  serving  them.  He  is  not  an  aggressive  officer,  but  a 
quiet,  soundless  kind  of  person.  He  answers  questions  all  day 
as  if  he  enjoyed  it,  and  he  looks  you  in  the  face  when  he  talks 
as  if  he  wis^hed  to  be  sure  that  you  understand. 


King  Lear. 

C.  W.  Stanley,  '11. 

AEEADING  of  "King  Lear"  is  like  a  day  spent  beside  Nia- 
gara; in  the  roar  of  the  cataract,  the  bright  Hght  and 
awful  shade  of  its  waters,  the  rainbow  hovering  in  the  mist,  the 
strong  and  deep  and  everlasting  current,  we  catch  the  voice,  the 
varied  mien,  the  beauty,  and  withal  the  dark,  unravelled  mys- 
tery of  Nature;  the  Lear,  likewise,  with  its  reverberant  thun- 
der, its  chiaroscuro  of  human  experience,  its  flitting  of  an  angel 
form,  its  irresistible  whirl  and  medley  presents  to  us  Human 
Life ;  nevertheless,  these  are  runic  characters  at  best,  and  rudely 
if  deeply  graven,  such  runes  as,  even  when  decipsered,  admit 
no  certain  meaning. 

Of  the  character  of  Lear  little  can  be  said.  He  sums  it  up  him- 
self when  he  says:  "I  am  a  very  foolish,  fond  old  man."  It  is 
wrong  to  say,  however,  that  he  has  no  strength  of  character. 
Yet  it  is  that  strength  of  which  the  poet  said  long  a^o:  "Vis 
consilii  expers  mole  ruit  sua."  The  strength  of  his  paternal 
love  is  shown  when  the  ingratitude  of  his  daughters  broke  his 
heart,  and  remorse  on  his  own  part  for  outraging  the  affection 
of  Cordelia  wrenches  his  "frame  of  nature  from  the  fixed  place." 
But  in  this  strength  there  is  a  weakness,  for  it  appears  that  in 
his  lavish  love  he  has  a  morbid  craving  for  an  affection  returned. 
Cordelia  is  his  "joy"  but  he  wishes  her  unborn  because  one 
answer  does  not  please  him.  In  view  of  the  variety  of  Fools 
appearing  on  the  stage  with  Lear,  we  must,  in  speaking  of  his 
folly,  use  precise  terms.  His  folly  consists,  then,  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  the  ways  of  men.  This  is  apparent  in  all  his  ac- 
tions even  when^^e  still  retains  that  rationality  senility  has  left 
him.  Goneril  speaks  truly  when  she  says:  "The  best  and 
soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash"  and  old  age  brings  im- 
becility. Indeed,  judging  from  Lear's  words  and  actions  when 
first  we  meet  him,  we  find  in  him  nothing  admirable.  His  af- 
fections are  wholly  selfish.  He  possesses  no  foresight  in  the 
least,— his  plan  to  avoid  future  strife  in  his  kingdom  defeats 
itself.  Kent,  his  most  faithful  servant,  he  banishes  "upon  the 
gad."  It  would  be  strange  if  there  were  no  Nemesis  for  such 
t    mEui. 
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But  it  is  not  by  actions  and  words  that  have  their  source  in 
himself  that  Lear  is  delineated.  His  relations  to  others  suffi- 
ciently characterize  him.  Upon  his  head  the  heavens  vent  their 
fury.  Upon  him  are  practised  the  machinations  of  that  fiend 
Goneril,  and  that  lesser  fiend,  but  quit«  as  fiendish,  Regan 
Upon  him  the  Fool  pours  his  treasure  of  affection,  and  Cordelia 
the  costly  spikenard  of  her  love.  It  is  his  sad  estate  that  makes 
Gloster  a  poet  and  a  hero,  that  nerves  even  the  lily-livered  Al- 
bany to  act  upon  his  conscience.  It  is  his  worse  condition  that 
makes  the  buffeted  Edgar  optimistic.  He  it  is  whom  Kent, 
that  wonder  of  devotion,  follows,  in  spite  of  all  rebuffs  and 
calamities,  and  under  that  "cheerless,  dark  and  deadly"  sky 
which  overshadows  the  last  hours  of  them  both,  it  is  a  word 
of  recognition  from  Lear  alone  that  could  balm  the  noble  fellow's 
broken  heart.  "I  am  a  man  more  sinned  against  than  sinning," 
says  Lear  himself;  and  in  all  his  relations  to  the  world  he  is 
marked  by  what  he  suffers  and  not  by  what  he  does. 

What  manner  of  world  is  it,  then,  of  which  Lear  is  the  centre  ? 
Truly  a  world  of  complexities  and  inexplicable  shapes !  We 
should  feel  this  of  ourselves,  but  the  people  of  Lear's  stage  talk 
of  it  also.  Kent,  utterly  amazed  by  the  awful  difference  between 
two  sisters,  cries :  "It  is  the  stars,  the  stars  above  us,  govern 
our  conditions";  and  Gloster  wonders  whether  the  substance  of 
the  world  is  any  more  durable  than  the  tissue  of  man's  life,  and 
again  professes  himself  puzzled,  "though  the  wisdom  of  nature 
can  reason  it  thus  and  thus."  "Come,  let's  away  to  prison," 
cries  Lear  at  the  end,  "and  take  upon's  the  mystery  of  things." 
Yet  these  questions  are  not  thrust  forward  obtrusively.  We  are 
reminded  here  of  Thucydides'  description  of  the  plague  in  Athens. 
During  the  manifold  disasters  of  defeat  without  and  disease 
within  the  walls,  a  terrible  despondency  and  doubt  laid  hold  upon 
the  people.  Righteous  and  wicked  perished  alike  and  those  who 
observed  the  proper  funeral  rites  were  infected  as  well  as  those 
iJ^ho  flung  the  corpses  into  ditches.  And  so,  many  an  Athenian 
questioned  himself  as  to  whether  he  had  better  not  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry,  with  no  thought  for  human  or  divine  law.  Thucydides 
does  not  answer  these  questionings.  He  passes  on  merely  from 
tragedy  to  tragedy.  Yet,  though  he  never  presses  a  conclusion, 
he  does,  as  Shakespeare  does  in  the  Lear,  take  care  that  his 
Traders  may  draw  the  right  conclusion  for  themselves.     The  his- 
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tory  of  the  plague  does  not  leave  us  in  despair  of  the  world,  nor 
does  the  Lear.     Only, 

"Nicht  jeden  Wochenschluss 
Macht  Gott  die  Zeche." 

It  has  been  said,  in  a  sort  of  half-truth,  that  the  play  was  writ- 
ten with  the  firm  intent  to  display  the  depths  to  which  human 
nature  can  sink.  For  Goneril  and  Eegan  are  human,  and 
not  devils.  We  should  like  to  believe  them  fiends  or  kites,  or  ser- 
pents; but  Gonerils  and  Regans  do  exist,  human  beings  of  un- 
mingled  badness.  It  is  easier  to  believe  Edmund  true  to  life ;  the 
galling  shame  of  having  his  birth  proclaimed  to  the  world's  face 
is  a  sufficient  goad  to  a  nature  so  self-oentred  as  his  own  to  go 
to  any  lengths  in  soothing  his  fretful  pride.  He  is  one  of  those 
unhappy  people,  who,  when  soured  by  any  stress  of  circumstances, 
pour  out  their  bitterness  indiscriminately  upon  the  world.  Yet, 
for  Goneril  and  Regan,  whose  wickedness  has  selfishness  as  its 
mainspring,  we  have  Cordelia  and  the  Fool  to  teach  us  what 
unselfish  devotion  is.  There  are  a  hundred  knights  of  Lear's 
who  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of  one,  sHnk  off  before  the 
frown  of  Goneril;  but  Kent  serves  even  after  his  master  exiles 
him.  Edmund  can  calmJy  leave  the  father  who  has  wronged 
him  to  the  mercy  of  Cornwall ;  but  Edgar  in  spite  of  disgrace  and 
personal  danger  tenderly  cares  for  the  blind  old  man.  Edmund 
in  his  wounded  pride  finds  the  world  out  of  joint ;  but  no  personal 
misfortune  can  overthrow  Edgar's  good  spirits,  and  Kent,  an  out- 
law, playing  two  desperate  roles  at  once,  says,  without  a  touch 
of  complaint,  while  sitting  in  the  bone-racking  stocks:  "For- 
tune, good-night;  smile  once  more,  turn  thy  wheel."  Cornwall 
has  not  the  heart  to  tear  out  Gioster's  eyes ;  but  one  of  his  villians 
has  not  the  heart  to  stand  by  and  see  it  done.  Accordingly,-  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  Shakespeare  has  shown  us 
here  the  depths  and  the  heights  of  human  nature.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther there  is  anywhere  in  literature  a  character  so  nearly  perfect 
as  Kent. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  study  which  seems  to  have 

interested  more  than  one  great  dramatist,  that  is,  the  amount 

o'  harm  which  a  really  good-hearted  man  can  do,  or  allow  to  be 

done,  because  he  has  not  the  stamina  to  act  upon  his  conscience 

the  character  Aristotle  would  call     aKparqs.     In  the  play  of  So- 
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phocles,  for  example,  the  sense  of  duty  prescribes  a  dangerous 
but  morally  unavoidable,  course  for  two  sisters.  But  Ismene  is 
weak  and  says:  "Men  have  set  hmits  for  me  in  this  matter;  it 
is  witless  to  transgress  them."  Antigone  exclaims:  "So  long 
as  I  have  life  and  strength  I  shall  not  cease."  Both  the  sisters 
are  warm-hearted  but  only  one  ventures  upon  the  sacrifice  which 
affection  demands.  In  Lessing's  "Emilie  Galotti"  we  have  a 
picture  of  a  man  irredeemably  bad,  and  of  another  whose  heart 
is  right  but  whose  will  is  flabby.  In  the  end  the  latter  character 
does  the  more  mischief  of  the  two.  In  Shakespeare's  "Lear" 
v»e  have  examples  of  the  same  thing.  When  Cornwall  is  putting 
out  Gloster's  eyes  see  his  servants  revolt  from  the  barbarity,  but 
only  one  will  snatch  a  sword  and  risk  his  life.  The  three  ser- 
vants could  have  saved  Gloster's  eyes.  Albany  from  the  first  is 
horrified  at  the  treatment  accorded  Lear,  but  it  requires  a  cu- 
mulative series  of  horrors  to  nerve  him  to  the  encounter.  He 
does  much  good  in  the  end,  but  he  has  lost  many  a  previous 
opportunity. 

It  is,  of  course,  manifest  from  first  to  last,  that  we  are  here 
in  a  primitive  state  of  society,  where  reason  exercises  little  re- 
straint upon  passion.  It  has  been  well  said  that  it  is  no  accident 
that  throughout  the  play  we  have  so  many  references  to  the 
lower  animals.  Ingratitude  is  a  "sea-monster,"  Goneril  a  "de- 
tested kite,"  a  thankless  child  is  "sharper  than  a  serpent's 
tooth."  These  allusions,  occurring  so  often  as  they  do,  easily 
suggest  a  condition  of  life  not  far  removed  from  the  natural 
fctate.  The  vague  religious  faith  also  shows  how  little  society 
has  advanced.     Lear  swears 

"By  the  sacred  radiance   of  the  sun, 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate  and  the  night. 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be." 

Gloster  believes  that  the  gods  kill  men  for  their  sport.  Edgar 
affirms  that  the  gods  are  just,  but  goes  on  to  say  that  their  jus- 
tice is  shown  in  punishment,  and  when  Lear  calls  upon  his  gods 
it  is  not  that  they  may  befriend  himself,  but  that  they  may  pur- 
sue his  daughters  with  retribution.  Indeed  no  Spirit  of  Light  is 
conceived  of.  There  is  a  general  dread  of  some  red-handed  Ve- 
jovis  whose  entire  power  is  a  power  to  injure.  Man  has  not  yet 
learned  to  worship  a  Jove  whose  potency  is  beneficent. 
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The  growth,  of  Lear's  madness  is  gradual.  When  first  we  see 
him  we  observe  that  he  is  not  mentally  sound.  If  his  capricei 
were  humored  his  dotage  might  go  no  further.  But  this  iB  not 
to  be.  He  is  even  given  opportunity  to  take  umbrage  at  Gon- 
eril's  treatment  of  himself.  Besides,  like  the  Fool,  he  is  pining 
away  for  Cordelia.  At  Goneril's  first  open  threatening  his  mind 
is  utterly  dazed:  "Are  you  our  daughter?"  he  asks  wildly.  But 
the  brutal  outspokenness  of  Goneril  leaves  him  no  room  to  doubt. 
Astonishment  gives  way  to  indignation  and  indignation  to  self- 
pity.  It  is  this  self-pity  which  hastens  his  insanity.  Bursts  of 
wrath  relieve  him,  but  again  that  wretched  compassion  for  hie 
own  'Condition  overpowers  him  and  he  realises  he  is  going  mad. 
How  pitiful  the  exclamation : 

"0,  let  me  not  be  mad,  sweet  heaven, 
Keep  me  in  temper;  I  would  not  be  mad." 

In  the  weakness  with  which  he  fondly  clings  to  the  hope  that 
Regan  is  leal  there  is  something  infinitely  pathetic ;  and  the  grief 
following  his  disappointment  is  the  last  blow  to  his  sanity.  We 
can  see  him  clutching  at  the  hope  in  the  very  way  he  addresses 
her.  From  the  time  that  Goneril  has  put  her  angry  "frontlet" 
on  he  has  never  addressed  her,  nor  even  spoken  of  her  by  name, 
nor  does  he  do  so  afterwards.  But  the  name  of  Regan  he  fondly 
repeats  over  and  over  again,  as  though  the  name  itself  would 
remind  Regan  that  she  was  his  daughter. 

"Beloved  Regan, 
Thy  sister's  naught,  0,  Regan,  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-toothed  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here  1 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee;  thou 'It  not  believe 
With  how  depraved  a  quality — 0  RegEuiI" 

He  stops  his  ears  to  Regan's  heartless  rejoinders,  and,  yearning 
for  sympathy,  says  wistfully:  "Regan,  thou  shalt  never  have 
my  cume."  He  knows  who  stocked  his  servant,  but,  in  the 
hope  that  she  will  at  least  deny  it,  says:  "Regan,  I  have  good 
hope  thou  didst  not  know  on  it."  But  there  comes  no  answer, 
Regan  has  shattered  every  hope  and  he  cries  to  his  gods  who  can- 
not help,  but  only  avenge,  and  even  then  it  is  a  cry  of  despair, 
just  as  Prometheus,  on  his  rock  of  woe,  when  Zeus  has  over- 
thrown him  and  men  and  Titans  are  powerless  to  aid,  calls  upon 
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the  insensate  things  of  sky  and  earth  and  sea  to  witness  his 
suffering.  Lear's  despair  is  complete  when  he  asks:  "0,  Regan, 
will  you  take  her  by  the  hand  ? ' '  And  naturally  enough  it  is 
followed  by  a  moment  of  tranquility  when  he  says  he  will  be 
patient  and  chide  no  more, — "hopeless  grief  is  passionless." 
We  have,  however,  now  for  the  first  time  evidence  that  hie 
reason  is  gone.  He  cannot  be  sane  when  he  says  he  will  return 
with  Goneril.  A  flash  of  cool  reasoning  on  universal  superfluity 
is  followed  by  incoherent  ravings  and  he  exclaims  wildly:  "O, 
fool,  I  shall  go  mad." 

Of  the  storm  scene  it  is  not  easy  to  speak.  It  is  one  of  those 
very  few  pages  of  literature  which  of  themselves  make  us  forget 
th.e  window  glass  and  frame  and  let  us  look  beyond.  We  see 
the  glaring  light  cleave  the  clouds.  We  hear  the  "dread-bolted" 
thunder.  We  are  drenched  by  the  "spouting"  rain  and  rushed 
upon  by  the  tempest.  We  shiver  when  "Tom's  -a-cold."  Our 
heart-strings  are  drawn  tense  when  the  Fool,  aft^r  so  nobly 
"laboring  to  out-jest  Lear's  heart-struck  injuries,"  succumbs  to 
the  anger  of  the  heavens,  and  the  buffets  of  the  world.  We  catch 
the  lines  of  anguish  on  the  face  of  Kent.  As  for  Lear,  when 
children  we  knew  his  old  gray  head,  long  before  we  saw  Rey- 
nold's picture.  Those  hoary  locks  haunted  us;  we  thrilled  with 
the  defiance  to  storm  and  daughters;  we  shrank  in  horror  at  the 
invocation  of  the  Furies  upon  .all  iguilt,  at  the  -command  to  'an- 
atomize Regan";  and  as  the  wind  blew  through  the  sharp  haw- 
thorn, and  amid  the  tempest  we  heard  the  Fool's  low  laugh,  the 
scream  of  Edgar,  and  the  stifled  groan  of  Kent,  we  felt  with  the 
clown:  "This  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and  madmen." 

It  is  only  a  brief  light  that  mantles  Lesir  afterwards.  It  is  a 
very  happy  picture, — Lear,  who  had  been  "cut  to  the  brains," 
resting  in  the  affection  of  Cordelia  and  murmuring  that  nothing 
will  ever  make  them  weep  again.  During  his  madness  Lear  has 
learned  much  wisdom,  he  is  less  rash,  less  selfish, — ^he  can  give 
a  thought  to  the  affliction  of  others  in  his  own  adversity.  And 
so,  though  he  is  soon  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  his  Cordelia 
makes  his  happiness  complete.  But  the  happiness  is  transient 
We  have  reached  the  verge  of  human  anguish  when  we  see  old 
Lear  bending  over  fair  Cordelia's  corpse,  straining  his  dim  eyes 
in  vain  -to  see  her  breatli  mist  the  looking-glass  or  move  the  fea- 
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ther.  In  that  dark  moment  Kent,  unto  whom  virtue  has  always 
brought  its  own  reward,  cannot  forbear  to  crave  a  word  of  recog- 
nition .  But  Lear's  reeling  brain  only  knows  that  Cordelia  has 
"no  breath  at  all";  and  Lear  must  die  without  seeing  a  motion 
of  Cordelia's  lips,  and  Kent  must  set  out  upon  his  "journey," 
his  devotion  unacknowledged.  Why?  Gloster  sinned  greatly, 
and  his  heart  "burst  smilingly."  We  can  only  say  with  Spen- 
ser: "Nothing  is  sure  that  growes  upon  the  ground." 


THE  ORGAN-GRINDER. 


I  tKink  he  cannot  hear  the  tunes  he  plays. 
Else  would  the  repetition  drive  him  mad. 
Blear-eyed  he  is,  and  worn,  and  very  sad — 

This  worn  interpreter  of  worn-out  lays; 

Yet  does  a  travesty  of  merrier  days 
Lurk  in  his  smile,  a  hint  of  life  he  had 
In  wine-sweet  countries,  as  a  boy  half  clad. 

Prone  on  a  hill-side,  in  the  hot  sun's  klaze. 
Or  loitering  where  the  moonlight  on  the  plains 

Grew  pale  with  him,  lest   Malia  should  not  come. 
Swift  are  young  joys,  and  slow  are  age's  pains ; 

For  him  not  any  roads  lead  back  to  Rome  — 
One  hopes  no  hlack-browed  daughter  counts  his  gains. 

Nor  rates  him,  coming  empty-handed  home. 

.   —Scribiins  Magazine. 
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The  Rhodes  Scholarship. 

LAST  month's  issue  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
when  the  announcement  of  A.  L.  Burt's  appointment  as 
Ehodee  Scholar  was  made,  and  a  short  note  was  all  that  it  was 
possible  to  insert.  However,  this  month  we  are  glad  to  repro- 
duce a  photograph  of  Victoria's  first  occupant  of  this  position, 
and  also  to  give  a  few  facts  of  general  interest  in  reference  to 
these   important  scholarships. 


ALFRED  LEROY  BURT. 


To  speak  of  Cecil  Kliodes  himself,  is  superfluous.  His  finan- 
cial genius,  his  strong  Imperial  ideas  and  ideals,  and  his  high 
and  masterful  character  are  sufficiently  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated. He  beheved  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  if  united,  was 
capable  of  dominating  the  world  in  the  interests  of  universal 
peace  and  progress.     Hence  his  endeavor  (which  later  yeans  are 
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nistifying)  to  establish  a  bond  of  union  through  intellectual  and 
ed'icational  kinship. 

By  his  will  of  1899,  slightly  altered  subsequently,  he  gave  in 
structions  to  his  executors  to  establish  a  large  number  of 
scholarships  of  three  years'  duration,  to  be  held  by  students 
from  the  British  colonies,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  and 
tenable  only  at  Oxford  University — ^his  own  Alma  Mater.  At 
present  there  is  approximately  £2,000,000  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  is  supporting  from  its  income  about  two  hundred 
Rhodes  scholam  every  year,  £300  being  given  to  each  student 
with  the  exception  of  those  from  Germany,  who  receive  £250 
only. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  distribution,  which  may  be  of 
interest,  although  the  figures  are  correct  only  up  till  1907,  cer- 
tain additions  having  been  made  subsequently :  Canada,  8 ;  South 
Africa,  8;  other  colonies,  10;  United  States,  48;  Germany,  5. 
These  figures  represent  the  number  of  Rhodes  scholars  which 
the  individual  countries  are  entitled  to  send  per  year,  the  total 
number  of  scholars  at  Oxford  at  any  one  time  being,  of  course, 
three  times  the  above.  Thus  Canada  at  present  has  twenty-four 
Rhodes  men  at  Oxfc«:d  in  their  first,  second,  or  third  years.  The 
United  States  is  allowed  to  send  men  only  two  out  of  every  three 
years,  with  the  result  that  the  number  of  American  students 
holding  these  scholarships  at  one  time  is  about  one  hundred. 

The  qualifications  for  this  honor  are  well  known,  many  of 
them  being  contained  in  our  calendar.  It  is  interesting,  however, 
to  note  Mr.  Rhodes'  idea  of  his  ideal  man.  He  lays  down  four 
main  qualifications:  (1)  Scholastic  attainment;  (2)  fondness  for 
and  success  in  manly  sport;  (3)  qualities  of  manhood,  truth, 
kindliness,  unselfishness,  fellowship,  etc. ;  (4)  moral  force  of 
character  and  ability  as  a  leader.  His  idea  of  the  relative  value 
of  these  in  determining  the  appointment  is  ae  follows:  "3/10  for 
the  first,  2/10  for  the  second,  3/10  for  the  third,  and 
2a0  for  the  fourth." 

Every  Rhodes  Scholar  has  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to 
B.A.  (Oxon.)  in  one  of  nine  honor  courses,  or  (if  his  work  here 
is  sufficiently  advanced)  of  doing  post-graduate  work  in  any  de- 
partment, with  the  possibility  of  attaining  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters  (B.Litt.),  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  (B.C.L.), 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  (B.Sc). 


I 
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The  man  that  Vic.  sends  to  hold  this  position  has  shown,  botn 
in  his  pre-college  days  and  since  coming  here,  that  he  possessed 
the  abihties  and  characteristics  that  fitted  him  for  it.  Born  in 
Listowel,  Ontario,  in  1888,  he  came  two  years  later  to  West 
Toronto,  where  (in  due  time,  of  course)  he  attended  the  public 
and  high  schools  and  received  his  Junior  Matriculation  in  1904. 
Two  years  afterward  he  obtained  his  Senior  examination,  with 
an  excellently  high  standing,  winning  the  first  Edward  Blake 
Scholarship  in  Science  and  Mathematics.  After  coming  to 
Victoria  he  spent  one  year  in  Science,  but  for  the  last  three 
years  has  been  in  Modern  History,  capturing  first  place,  as  usual, 
each  year.  Last  year  the  Hodgins  prize  in  English  came  his 
way  also.  His  abilities  as  a  poet  are  well  recognized  around  the 
College  and  University,  he  having  been  one  of  the  best  contri- 
butors to  Acta  of  recent  years  and  winning  the  prize  in  the 
Poetry  Contest  a  year  ago.  His  musical  attainments  were  also 
instrumental  in  influencing  the  Committee  of  Selection,  as  he 
had  held  the  position  of  pianist  for  the  Alexander  Choir  for  some 
time  previously.  The  important  positions  which  he  has  been 
chosen  to  fill  around  College,  culminating  with  the  Presidency 
of  the  Literary-  Society,  are  sufficient  comrhent  upon  that  side 
ol  an  "all  round  college  man,"  to  which  title  Mr.  Burt  can  lay 
excellent  claim. 

The  distinction  of  being  one  out  of  eight  men  who  will  repre- 
sent Canada  for  1910  is  no  light  one,  and  Mr.  Burt  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated very  highly  indeed  on  the  position  which  his  abilities 
have  won  for  him.  We  think,  too,  that  Victoria  can  feel  justly 
proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first  Rhodes  Scholars  from 
Toronto  (for  only  three  have  gone  as  yet)  was  chosen  from  among 
her  undergraduates..  W^e  are  not  at  all  doubtful  that  A.  L.  will 
not  only  use  to  the  full  his  opportunities  in  the  Old  Land,  and 
thus  bring  credit  to  himself,  but  will  also  continue  to  uphold 
the  traditions  and  the  honor  of  "Old  Vic."  even  in  venerable 
Oxford  herself. — W. 


Pctrovski,  Alexis,  Noskoff,  Which? 

ARTHUR    P.    M'KENZIE,    '13. 

THE  old  priest  lifted  a  small  brown  tea-pot  and  poured  out  a 
tiny  cup  of  tea  with  usual  splattering  and  spilling,  quite 
according  to  the  most  approved  of  fashions.  "Taste  a  little 
Alakenji  San.  It  is  from  my  own  bushes,"  he  added,  shoving 
the  little  cup  in  its  bronze  saucer  across  to  me. 

"You  are  truly  a  past  master  in  the  art  of  tea-curing,"  I 
answered ;  showing  my  appreciation  by  sipping  noisily — a  thing 
that  might  offend  one  not  acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  Japan- 
ese etiquette.  "This  has  a  delicious  fresh  taste  about  it.  I 
don't  believe  I  ever  drank  any  better,  even  in  Kyoto." 

"Yes,  you  were  there  this  spring  in  cherry-blossom  time,  were 
you  not?"  said  the  Oshosama  (head  priest),  looking  gratified  at 
the  implied  compliment.  "But  you  must  not  compare  my  fla- 
vourless tea  with  that  grown  about  the  royal  tombs  in  the  tea- 
gardens  of  Kyoto" — with  a  deprecating  gesture.  "Yes,  yes" — 
reflectively — "the  cherry-blossoms  are  wonderful.  In  the  warm 
velvety  air  of  the  springtime  out  in  the  bright  sunshine  and 
under  those  airy  clouds  of  pink  cherry  flowers  we  soon  forget 
the  little  bitternesses  of  life;  especially  when  we  are  young," — 
smiling  across  at  me — "  and  pretty  'nesau'  (maids)  with  glossy 
black  hair  and  gay  'kimono'  pour  out  the  tea,  and  about  us  the 
^•hildren  in  holiday  clothes  prattle  and  sing,  running  after  their 
bright  balls  with  gay  laughter  and  clicking  of  tiny  clogs,  and 
everyone  wears  a  happy  face.  I  know, — I  know,  the  charm  of 
it  all.  Another  springtime  will  And  me  there  again  in  the  dear 
old  gardens.  Those  were  pleasant  days  when  I  was  a  young 
priest  in  old  Kyoto,"  he  added. 

He  picked  up  his  long-stemmed  pipe,  filled  and  lighted  it  at  the 
charcoal  fire  half  buried  in  the  ashes  of  the  large  brass  brazier 
between  us,  and  sat  silently  ruminating  for  a  few  moments.  A 
benevolent,  kindly  old  man  he  was,  with  intricate  crow's-feet  at 
the  comers  of  his  eyes  and  a  kindly  gleam  lurking  within.  Even 
his  bald  pate,  carefully  shaved  and  shining,  seemed  to  emit  a 
dignified  benignity. 

A  little  oil  lamp  on  a  low  table  beside  us,  where  we  sat  on 
cushions  on  the  yielding  "tatami"  floor,   cast  a  small  circle  o/ 
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mellow  light  about  us;  while  the  reel  of  the  room  was  hid  in  a 
cosy  semi-obscurity  that  grew  gently  deeper  and  deeper  up  the 
white  paper  doors  with  their  black  lacquer  borders,  to  melt  into 
the  darkness  of  the  stained  ceiling  above.  A  single  "kakimono" 
stood  out  from  the  grey  tinted  walls  in  its  lighter  coloring.  Two 
ur  three  large  white  chrysanthemums  in  a  recess  at  the  farther 
end  of  the  room  drew  my  attention  to  a  beautiful  bronze  vase 
covered  over  with  writhing  dragons,  fierce  and  grotesque  but  won- 
derfully wrought.  On  the  "kakimono"  was  painted  the  disc  of 
the  setting  sun,  gently  sinking  down  to  his  rest  through  the 
evening  mists,  a  scene  of  infinite  peacefulness,  but  hard  for  the 
western  mind  to  appreciate.  That  was  all.  No  formidable  array 
of  pictures  and  bric-a-brac — just  two  or  three  fine  old  pieces, 
indeed  my  old  friend  used  to  wonder  greatly  at  the  perverseness 
with  which  I  systematically  covered  my  walls  with  pictures  and 
curios.  He  held  that  the  proper  way  was  to  bring  out  a  few 
things  at  a  time,  for  "how  can  you  enjoy  your  beautiful  things 
fully  if  your  eye  no  sooner  rests  on  one  than  it  is  attracted  by 
the  next?"  This  evening  I  was  inclined  to  agree  with  him;  so, 
while  my  companion  smoked  on,  my  thoughts  proceeded  from 
one  topic  to  another  till  their  quiet  current  was  interrupted  by 
the  clear  notes  of  a  bugle  sounding  the  last  call  for  the  night 
from  the  neighboring  barracks.  A  moment  later  we  heard  two 
or  three  soldiers  running  along  tHe  street,  calling  out  to  each  other 
to  hurry  as  they  ran. 

"The  old  castle  has  been  a  busy  place  for  the  last  six  months," 
I  remarked  as  my  friend  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe. 
"What  is  your  opinion  of  the  rumour  that  preparations  are 
being  made  for  a  war  with  Eussia?" 

"We  have  been  preparing  for  war  for  the  last  ten  years,  ever 
since  they  robbed  us  of  the  Liaotung  peninsula.  We  were  too 
weak  then  to  demand  justice,  but  now  it  is  different.  They  des- 
pise us.  Perhaps  they  will  think  differently  soon."  He  spoke 
in  a  more  animated  way  than  was  usual  with  him,  emphasizing 
his  remarks  by  emptying  his  pipe  with  a  sharp  rap  on  the  long- 
suffering  rim  of  the  brazier. 

"Oh,  this  trouble  in  Manchuria  and  Korea  will  be  settled  by 
arbitration,"  I  objected.  For  T  thought  in  common  with  most 
foreigners  in  Japan  at  the  time,  that  war  wavs  very  unlikely. 

"I  hope   so;   but  judging  from   the   attitude   taken   by   these 
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people  during  the  last  few  years,  I  don't  see  how  war  can  be 
avoided.  By  the  way,  Makenji  San,  I  saw  by  the  paper  this 
morning  that  you  had  had  quite  an  exciting  experience  with  a 
Russian  lately.     I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  the  details." 

"I  am  afraid  you  would  find  the  story  rather  tedious,"  I  said. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  protested.  "I  should  like  to  hear  it  very 
much." 

"Well,  to  begin  then;  one  evening  about  a  week  ago,  while  I 
was  marking  some  examination  papers  at  my  rooms,  my  maid 
came  up  to  the  study  with  a  note.  I  was  not  a  little  surprised 
av  the  contents.  A  gentleman  who  signed  himself  Alexis,  #ished 
to  see  me  at  once  at  the  Meiji  hotel.  I  turned  to  my  maid,  who 
has  a  great  faculty  for  inquisitiveness,  and  asked  her  if  she 
knew  anything  about  the  note. 

"No,  'Danna  San'  (master),"  she  replied,  "but  the  boy  who 
brought  it  over  says  that  the  foreigner  is  so  tall  that  he  is  always 
striking  his  head  on  the  top  of  the  door-frames,  and  when  he 
goes  down  stairs,  and  he  drinks  three  bottles  of  beer  at  every 
meal  and  'Danna  San',"- she  went  on,  beginning  to  giggle  and 
putting  her  sleeve  up  to  her  face,  "he  doesn't  know  how  to  use 
chop -sticks.  The  boy  says  that  at  dinner-time  he  found  the 
pieces  of  fish  so  slippery  that  he  threw  away  one  of  the  sticks 
and  began  spearing  the  fish  with  the  other.  It  was  so  funny 
that  one  of  the  maids  had  to  run  out  of  the  room.  The  boy  says 
too,  that  he  has  huge  top-boots  with  silver  ornaments  on  them. 
And  the  boy  says  that  he  has  a  great  fur  coat — " 

"With  twenty-seven  buttons  down  the  front  and  fifteen  pockets 
on  each  side.  You  seem  to  know^  a  good  deal  about  him,"  I 
said.  The  long  sleeve  and  the  giggle  became  prominent  again. 
She  said  I  imust  excuse  her,  but  "Danna  San"  was  very  funny 

I  ordered  a  "jinrikisha"  and  in  a  few  minutes  reached  the 
"Meiji"  hotel,  where  I  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gentleman  who  styled  himself  Alexis. 

I  was  much  struck  by  his  appearance, — tall,  and  dignified; 
and  distinguished  by  a  large  black  beard  and  a  singular  paleness 
of  complexion.  The  boots,  mentioned  by  the  maid,  were  also 
in  evidence. 

After  a  few  formalities  we  got  down  to  business.  He  said 
he  was  an  agent  of  the  Russian  government  authorized  to 
appoint   deputy   consuls   in   some   of   the   less   important   ports, 
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which  position  he  proceeded  to  offer  me  after  testing  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Russian  language.  The  offer  seemed  a  good  one 
from  a  monetary  standpoint,  and  would  not,  I  found,  interfere 
with  my  school  duties,  so  I  ended  by  accepting  it.  I  paid  him 
two  hundred  'yen'  as  earnest  money, — promising  not  to  make 
known  my  appointment  to  the  authorities  till  I  had  received  full 
ijistructions  from  the  legation. 

There  the  matter  would  have  stood  if  I  had  not  received  a 
letter  the  following  morning  from  a  friend  in  the  north.  He  said, 
in  brief,  that  he  had  accepted  the  position  of  deputy  consul  for 
the  Russian  government  offered  him  by  a  so-called  special  agent 
some  three  weeks  ago.  This  man,  who  by  my  friend's  descrip- 
tion was  none  other  than  the  Alexis  I  had  met  the  day  before, 
had  styled  himself  Petrovski ;  and  had,  as  in  my  case,  procured 
two  hundred  "yen"  as  earnest  money.  My  friend  had  written 
to  the  legation  but  they  informed  him  that  no  such  person  had 
been  sent  out  by  them.  He  was  at  his  wit's  end  to  know  what 
to  do  and  asked  me  for  advice. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  think.  Was  this  Alexis  a  spy  ?  If  he 
were,  I  might  get  into  serious  difficulties.  Or  was  he  merely  a 
swindler?  In  any  case,  I  decided  to  act  promptly,  and  went 
immediately  to  see  Mr.  Makino,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  secret  police  force. 

On  his  advice,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  I  could  detain  my 
man  for  six  hours  on  the  charge  of  using  more  than  one  name,  I 
set  out  to  run  him  down. 

To  make  a  long  story-  short,  I  followed  him  to  Hiroshima, 
Vv'here  I  found  he  had  done  precisely  what  he  had  done  before, 
only  this  time  he  employed  the  name  Noskoff. 

At  Hiroshima  he  must  have  seen  me,  for  when  I  reached  Moji, 
where  I  knew  he  was  going  next,  he  had  not  yet  arrived.  I 
determined  to  disguise  myself  and  wait  for  him  in  the  crowd  at 
the  station.  Moji  being,  as  you  know,  a  post  at  which  Russian 
vessels  often  call,  I  had  to  be  very  careful.  Acting  upon  my 
decision,  I  walked  across  to  a  little  store  near  the  station  and 
bought  a  huge  farmer's  umbrella  hat  and  a  red  blanket,  much  to 
(he  amazement  cf  the  good  lady  at  the  shop,  who  grinned  till  she 
showed  all  her  fine  polished  black  teeth  to  see  a  foreigner  buy- 
ing such  things.  A  little  alley  close  at  hand  served  the  purpose 
of  a  dressing  room  where  I  donned  my  simple  disguise,   which 
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was  quite  sufficient  as  it  was  now  quite  dark.  I  believe  even  my 
best  friends  would  have  taken  me  for  an  old  farmer  just  in  from 
the  country  for  the  day.  In  the  station  I  ensconced  myself  on 
one  of  the  benches  between  a  loud-voiced  quack  doctor  with  a 
squeaky  accordion  and  a  woman  swaying  gently  back  and  forth 
singing  to  the  very  evidently  discontented  baby  on  her  back.  In 
this  position  I  felt  quite  secure. 

I  had  not  long  to  wait.  My  friend  the  Russian  arrived  on 
the  next  train  and  walking  quickly  through  the  station  was  out 
among  the  crowd  of  shouting  jinnkisha  coolies  almost  before  I 
could  reach  his  neighborhood.  I  heard  him  say  "Miyako  hotel" 
to  a  "jinrikisha  man"  and  then  ride  off. 

"All  right,"  said  I  to  myself,  "I  know  where  you  are  going; 
now  for  the  warrant." 

I  was  just  starting  into  the  police-station  when  I  remembered 
my  disguise,  and  reflecting  that  it  might  not  perhaps  be  the  best 
garb  in  which  to  appear  before  the  officer  in  charge,  I  tore  it 
off  and  gave  it  to  a  small  boy  standing  near  the  door.  I  shall 
never  forget  his  look  and  startled  ejaculation,  "Ijinsan  da"  (it's 
a  foreigner)   on  witnessing  the  remarkable  transformation. 

I  telegraphed  for  the  waiTant,  and  while  waiting  for  it  to  come 
I  decided  to  go  down  to  the  Miyako  hotel  and  reconnoitre — only 
to  find  that  my  man  was  not  there.  What  a  fool  I  had  been  to 
let  that  "Miyako  hotel"  throw  me  off  the  scent!  He  might  be 
down  at  the  dock  now  and  that  meant  I  should  lose  him  after  all 
D.y  trouble.  I  started  running  down  the  street  and  around  the 
next  corner,  when  it  seemed  to  me  suddenly  that  I  had  seen 
something  suggestive.  The  impression  was  so  strong  that  I  re- 
traced my  steps  around  the  corner.  Yes,  there  they  were.  In 
the  mud  entrance  of  a  little  hotel,  proudly  lifting  their  silvered 
tops  above  the  host  of  clogs  were — the  boots  of  the  tall  foreigner. 
The  next  instaiit  I  had  started  for  the  nearest  police  box  when 
1  heard  a  cracking  of  the  dry  wooden  shingles  on  the  roof  of  a 
shed  connected  with  the  rear  of  the  hotel.  I  sprang  into  the 
dark  shadow  of  the  little  alley  and  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen  next.  A  dark  shape  dropped  over  the  fence  (into  the 
alley  below).  "My  Russian,"  said  I  to  mj^elf.  I  was  not  sure, 
but  I  decided  to  follow  him  till  I  got  a  glimpse  of  his  face.  Once 
1  nearly  passed  him.  He  had  stepped  into  the  deeper  shadow 
of  one  of  those  old  tile-roofed  gateways.     I  was  just  across  the 
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street  from  him  when  a  chance  moonbeam  fell  on  his  pale  face 
as  he  looked  warily  up  and  down  the  street.  Unfortunately  I 
was  not  armed  or  I  might  have  captured  him  then.  He  had  not 
seen  me  and  now  he  went  on  with  more  confidence.  When  we 
reached  the  water  front  I  could  not  follow  him  so  closely.  I 
slipped  into  the  first  police  box  I  came  to  and  told  the  officers 
that  a  spy  was  escaping.  When  we  walked  out  a  moment  later 
v/e  could  see  him  nowhere ;  however,  we  took  the  general  direc- 
tion he  seemed  to  be  following. 

"There  he  is,"  whispered  one  of  the  officers,  pointing  to  a  man 
rmning  across  the  docks  to  where  the  "sampans"  (large  row- 
boats  for  conveying  passengers  to  and  from  the  vessels  in  the 
roadstead)  were  moored. 

We  ran  towards  the  "sampans"  as  fast  as  we  could,  but  when 
we  reached  the  steps  leading  down  to  the  boats  he  was  not  to  be 
found.  We  shouted  to  a  "sampan"  starting  for  two  or  three 
large  freighters,  one  of  which  the  coolies  were  loading  to  the 
sound  of  their  musical  chanting,  calhng  to  the  men  to  stop,  but 
they  either  did  not  hear  or  were  not  inclined  to  do  so;  so  we 
jumped  into  one  of  the  boats  and  rowed  after  them,  only  to  find 
that  our  man  was  not  on  board. 

"He  can't  be  far  away,  anyway,"  said  one  of  the  officers.  "It 
is  possible  he  is  hiding  among  some  of  those  bales  on  the  dock." 

We  rowed  back  to  the  landing,  and  while  the  policemen  pulled 
in  the  oars  1  began  to  tie  up  the  boat.  One  of  the  officers  came 
running  up  to  the  prow  and  accidentally  kicked  off  one  of  the 
loose  boards  which  covered  this  part  of  the  boat.  His  leg  slipped 
through.  He  gave  a  muttered  exclamation  and  dived  down  into 
the  opening.  Suddenly  a  huge  figure  sprang  up  out  of  the  bow, 
spattering  the  boards  and  throwing  the  policemen  back  into  the 
centre  of  the  boat,  then  turning,  jumped  straight  at  me.  I  was 
thrown  violently  backwards  on  both  steps,  but  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  seize  the  man's  leg.  The  next  instant  the  police- 
men were  upon  him  and  had  secured  him.  It  was  my  Kussian 
Once  in  the  police-box  he  turned  on  me  demanding  why  I 
had  followed  him. 

"Why  did  you  try  to  escape?"  I  asked. 

He  answered  evasively,  "I  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  you, 
you  will  receive  your  instructions  from  the  legation." 
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He  blustered  for  a  while  but  soon  saw  resistance  was  useless. 

The  warrant  came  in  good  time  and  he  was  led  away.  He 
looked  very  crestfallen  indeed,   when  I  saw  him  that  morning. 

Whether  he  was  a  spy  or  a  common  swindler  or  both  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  make  out." 

"A  very  exciting  chase,  Makenji  San.  At  one  time  I  should 
have  liked  nothing  better  myself,"  said  the  old  Oshosama,  lift- 
JJng  the  little  iron  kettle  off  the  tripod  in  the  brazier,  where  it 
had  been  boiling  merrily  while  I  had  been  talking,  and  filling  the 
brown  tea-pot  again. 

Just  then  we  heard  a  very  meek  little  "gomen  nasai"  (pray 
excuse  me)  on  the  other  side  of  the  paper  partition.  The  Osho- 
sama demanded  "Nan  dai"  (what  is  it?),  and  the  tiny  shaved 
head  of  a  little  acolyte  appeared  bobbing  respectfully,  to  say 
that  Makenji  Sensei's  (teacher)  "betto"  (servant)  had  come 
V.  ith  the  lantern  to  conduct  Makenji  Sensei  back  to  his  residence. 

"You  must  have  another  cup,"  insisted  the  old  priest  as  I  rose 
to  go.     "It  is  cold  outside  this  evening." 

"1  render  you  honorable  thanks,"  I  answered.  "It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  refuse  your  delicious  tea." 
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Men  and  Events. 

TAEIFF  TRANSACTIONS 
URING  the  decade  from  1898-1908,  Canada  was  second  of 
all  the  countries  of  the  world  (Argentina  holding  the  pre- 
mier position)  in  comparative  trade  increase.  The  trade  of  the 
Dominion  with  all  countries  has  grown  138  per  cent,  in  ten 
years.  As  a  result  of  this  extremely  rapid  expansion  Mr.  Fielding 
has  been  kept  very  busy  adapting  our  tariff  policy  to  meet  new 
situations. 

Canada  has  been  allowing  British  goods  to  enter  this  country 
at  two- thirds  the  regular  rate  of  customs  duties.  Last  year  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  $70,556,738,  of  which 
$51,968,885  were  dutiable.  Germany  object'ed  to  this  prefer- 
ence and  demanded  that  her  exports  be  allowed  to  enter  at  the 
same  rate.  She  backed  her  demand  by  an  imposition  of  severe 
restrictions  on  certain  Canadian  goods  exported  to  Germany. 
Canada  retaliated  by  imposing  a  surtax  of  331/^  per  cent,  on 
German  imports.  Germany  might  have  raised  such  a  tariff  wall 
between  the  two  countries  that  trade  must  have  ceased.  How- 
ever, she  wisely  refrained  from  doing  so.  Lately  Canada  has 
rc^moved  the  surtax  and  Germany  has  shown  her  desire  for 
closer  trade  relations  by  removing  her  special  imposts,  abandon- 
ing her  claim  to  have  goods  imported  here  as  cheaply  as  British 
goods. 

The  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  schedule  requires  that  in  order  that 
Canada  may  enjoy  the  minimum  tariff  rate  of  the  United  States, 
she  must  give  her  southern  neighbor  her  intermediate  rate  on 
imports  from  that  country.  Otherwise  the  maximum  rate,  which 
means  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,,  will  be  imposed.  Should 
Canada  consent  to  the  demand  of  the  United  States  it  would 
mean  a  loss  of  $800,000  a  year  in  duties.  Canada  has  a  trade 
treaty  with  France  whereby  goods  coming  from  that  country'  re- 
ceive a  preference  over  those  coming  here  from  the  United 
States,  and  it  is,  to  this  and  to  the  English  preference  that  the 
Americans  object.  The  people  in  Washington  are  beginning  to 
feel  a  little  uneasy  about  the  matter.  They  declare  that  it  is 
not  their  wish  to  discriminate  against  Canada,  but  that,  unless 
the  regulations  of  the  new  bill  are  complied  with  before  March 
31st,  it  will  be  their  painful  duty  to  impose  the  restrictions. 
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Last  year  Canada  imported  from  the  United  States  goods  to 
the  value  of  $192,661,360,  and  exported  to  her  goods  worth 
$92,604,357.  On  an  average,  every  Canadian  buys  $25  worth 
of  American  goods,  while  every  American  buys  only  $1  worth  of 
Canadian  goods.  Two-thirds  of  our  total  imports  come  from  the 
United  States.  Our  chief  article  of  export  to  the  Kepublic,  wood 
and  the  manufactures  thereof,   total  $29,595,046. 

So  we  see  that  Canada  furnishes  a  most  excellent  market  for 
the  United  States.  Were  our  exportation  of  wood  and  the  manu- 
factures from  it  to  cease,  the  Eepublic  would  be  seriouely 
crippled,  for  a  time  at  least.  Canada  is  not  begging  any  favors 
She  is  quite  able  in  this  case  at  least  to  protect  her  own  interests. 
Judging  from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Canadian  press, 
there  is  little  anxiety  felt  in  this  country  over  the  outcome  of 
the  diplomatic  communications.  It  is  such  a  new  thing  for  ub 
to  let  the  "Statesers"  do  the  worrying  that  we  are  rather  enjoying 
the  whole  situation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  statesmen  who 
so  ably  carried  through  the  German  matter  will  be  able  to  ar- 
rive at  a  satisfactory  relation  with  the  United  States — a  relation 
satisfactory  at  least  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Editor  of  Acta  Victoriana  : 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  Lit- 
erary Society. 

The  Literary  Society,  as  no  doubt  all  will  agree,  is  for  the  use 
of  the  student  that  he  may  become  more  fluent  in  public  speak- 
ing. Is  it  fulfilling  its  purpose,  and  if  not,  what  remedy  do  we 
propose  ? 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  a  decided  advantage  over 
the  ordinary  Lit.  member.  They  discuss  beforehand  the  ques- 
tions to  be  introduced  (at  least  we  presume  they  do),  and  they 
are  prepared  to  talk  intelligently  about  matters  of  which  other 
students  know  nothing,  or  almost  nothing.  The  frequent  elec- 
tions to  office  in  the  Society  are  good  in  that  they  give  more  men 
an  opportunity  of  discussing  matters  in  Cabinet.  But  we  cannot 
all  hold  office. 

As  is  well  known,  the  first  four  or  five  speeches  on  a  bill  usu- 
ally (not  always)  exhaust  the  subject.     But  the  other  members 
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feel  that  they  must  learn  to  epeak.  Consequently  the  same 
thing  is  repeated  over  and  over  till  one  is  almost  driven  to  dis- 
traction— ii  not  to  drink — out  of  the  Jiew  water-bottle.  The 
same  thing  is  now  going  on  at  Ottawa.  Certain  members  are 
determined  to  give  their  opinions  on  the  Naval  Bill,  while  the 
remainder  are  quite  ready  to  elay  them.  In  that  case  it  is  cost- 
ing the  country  an  enormous  amount  of  money  that  the  repre- 
sentatives may  go  back  to  their  constituents  and  tell  of  their 
eloquent  orations  on  the  navy.  In  the  case  of  the  Lit.  it  means 
the  Society  is  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organ- 
ized. A  few  men  are  getting  a  benefit  but  the  rank  and  file  are 
merely  saying  over  words  which  are  of  little  value  to  anyone, 
and  take  up  time  which  might  be  more  profitably  spent.  The  or- 
dinary business  session  lasts  nearly  two  hours.  In  almost  70 
per  cent,  of  the  meetings,  the  business  could  be  transacted  in 
about  fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  Sissons  recently  made  a  plea  for  the  discussion  of  current 
poUtical  questions  in  the  literary  session.  The  idea  is  to  be 
adopted  to  the  extent  of  one  meeting.  The  Literary  sessions  this 
term  have  been  remarkably  good  —  almost  too  good  to  last.  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  pessimistic,  1  am  judging  only  from  past  per- 
formances. In  my  humble  opinion  two-thirds  of  the  time  con- 
sumed in  the  Literary  session  and  much  of  that  of  the  Business 
session  might  be  much  more  profitably  spent  in  the  way  in  which 
Mr.  Sissons  suggests.  How  little  most  of  us  know  of  current 
questions  is  readily  seen  at  an  impromptu  oration  contest.  I 
venture  that  50  per  cent,  of  those  who  could  talk  for  an  hour 
on  "A  new  walk  through  the  park,"  have  never  even  heard  of  the 
Piush-Bagot  arrangement.  We  have  no  Debating  Society.  Our 
need  is  for  an  organization  in  which  men  can  learn  to  speak  and 
can  become  familiar  with  political  news  and  views.  If  Mr.  Sis- 
sons' suggestion  was  permanently  adopted  and  sanely  carried 
out  I  believe  the  need  would  be  filled. 

If  this  letter  creates  no  more  discussion  than  its  predecessors 
1  '11  take  it  that  silence  gives  consent. 

Thanking  you  for  your  kindness,  I  am,  sincerely, 

Would-Be  Spieler. 

P.S. — I  hope  Mr.  Sissons  won't  forget  to  call  the  girls  Miss 
just  on  account  of  this  little  "boost."*  W.    B.    S. 
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"ROBERT," 

IT  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  anyone  who  had  not  spent 
some  years  at  Victoria,  to  understand  just  the  position  which 
Robert  (we  muBt  call  him  that  yet)  occupied  in  our  college  hfe. 
His  official  designation  was  janitor,  but  such  a  title  would  convey 
to  a  stranger  very'  little  information  as  to  his  place  among  us. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  majority  of  students  whom  he  knew, 
thought  of  him  very  often  in  that  relation.  To  some  few  he 
may  have  been  the  caretaker  of  the  College  and  no  more — but  to 
most  of  us  he  was  a  great  deal  more,  he  was  "Robert,"  and  that 
stood  for  many  other  things  in  our  thinking  than  his  officifil 
duties.  It  stood  for  the  man  who  had  welcomed  us,  perhaps  on 
our  first  day  in  college  halls,  with  that  kindly  smile  of  his  and 
that  readiness  to  help,  which  won  us.  It  stood  for  the  man  who 
at  the  first  great  event  of  our  college  life,  "the  Bob,"  had  given 
the  memorable  speech  of  the  evening.  It  stood  for  one  who  en- 
tered so  heartily  into  all  our  life,  around  the  halls,  at  the  recep- 
tions, in  the  Literary  Society,  as  to  be  really  one  of  us.  Every 
room  and  corner  in  the  College, — the  chapel,  the  library,  even 
the  mail-box  downstairs  where  we  used  to  help  him  sort  out  the 
letters — everything  reminds  us  of  Robert  and  of  the  large  share 
which  was  his  in  all  that  went  on  around  Victoria. 

And  yet  no  one  was  less  officious  or  more  modest  than  he. 
How  well  he  knew  that  at  least  twice  in  each  term  we  would 
afik  him  to  talk  to  us  at  "Lit,"  and  yet  he  would  not  for  the 
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world  have  allowed  us  to  see  that  he  expected  or  desired  such 
recognition.  And  those  talks — well,  I  suppose  former  gradu- 
at^e  have  not  forgotten  them,  and  certainly  we  will  not  for  a 
long  time  to  come.  Humor,  satire,  common  sense,  love  of  Vic- 
toria, veneration  for  the  great  men  connected  with  her  in  the 
past  and  the  present,  and  desire  that  her  graduates  should  do  her 
honor — all  of  these  characteristics  were  in  ,every  speech  he  made 
or  every  little  chat  he  indulged  in  on  the  side. 

There  is  no  one  who  has  had  the  opportunity  of  four  years 
with  Robert  Beare  but  is  thoroughly  glad  of  that  influence  in 
his  life.  It  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  no  man  who  follows  him  in 
his  work  will  ever  gain  the  hold  on  the  thought  and  affections 
of  Victoria  men,  that  he  won  for  himself. 

Perhaps  the  best  recognition  of  the  unique  relation  which 
Robert  has  always  borne  to  the  student  body  w^as  given  at  his 
funeral.  The  undergraduates  were  present  to  pay  him  ever\^ 
respect  that  would  have  been  shown  to  a  professor  upon  our 
staff,  and  many  of  the  most  distinguished  graduates  of  which 
the  College  boasts  came  to  give  him  that  last  honor.  Dr.  Car- 
man, Justice  MacLaren,  Principal  Galbraith  of  the  Faculty  of 
Science,  Mr.  James  Brebner,  Dr.  Hincks,  Dr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Chown,  Mr.  Creighton,  of  "The  Guardian,"  G.  S.  Locke,  of  the 
Public  Library,  and  many  other  graduates  and  personal  friends 
attended  the  chapel  service.  It  was,  as  Dr.  Reynar  said,  a  tri- 
bute of  real  respect  to  one  who,  whatever  his  position  may  have 
been,  was  great — great  in  his  honest,  faithful,  kindly  character 
and  in   the  place  he  holds   among  tho^e   who  have  known   him 


THE   Y.M.C.A.    AND   THE    NEW   BUILDING 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  significant  movements  of  re- 
cent years  among  the  University  men  of  North  America  has  been 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
When  we  consider  that  the  Y.M.C.A.  ten  years  ago,  was  prac- 
tically unrecognized  and  almost  unknown  by  the  college  men  of 
this  continent,  and  then  when  we  place  over  against  that  the 
important  position  which  the  Association  holds  to-day  and  the 
valuable,  if  not  invaluable,  work  which  it  is  doing,  we  are  forced 
to  admit  that  the  advance  has  been  phenomenal. 
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The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  the  college  is  not  re- 
quired to  meet  exactly  the  same  needs  as  the  city  organizations. 
The  physical  development  and  the  mental  culture  which  the 
movement  always  stands  for,  and  which  its  gymnasium  and  its 
study  classes  provide — these  things  are  already  within  the  reach 
of  University  men.  Even  its  social  advantages  are  hardly  ap- 
preciated to  the  extent  that  they  are  in  the  city.  And  yet  there 
is  a  place  for  the  Association  in  our  midst ;  a  place  which  is  creat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  we  as  college  men,  as  well  as  other  men,  have 
needs  which  are  more  than  athletic,  intellectual  or  social,  needs 
which  the  Christian  Association,  because  it  is  Christian  and 
l:)ecause  it  appeals  to  our  highest  self,  can  supply.  We  as  men 
who  are  to  be  of  influence  in  later  years  cannot  afford  (and  most 
of  us  know  this)  to  go  out  into  life  crippled  because  we  have 
neglected  the  supreme  things  in  our  development;  and  there 
are  hundreds  of  men  in  the  University  who  are  grateful  to  the 
Y.M.C.A.  for  what  it  has  done  in  this  regard. 

Hence  it  is  a  sovirce  of  great  pleasure  to  receive  the  double 
assurance,  which  has  come  within  the  past  few  days,  that  the 
new  building  is  to  be  erected.  The  liberality  of  the  students 
which  provided  over  one  thousand  dollars  more  than  was  re- 
quested, made  it  almost  certain  that  the  project  would  be  suc- 
cessful, but  the  magnificent  gift  of  the  executors  of  the  Massey 
Estate  of  course  removed  all  doubt  or  difficulty.  The  new  build- 
ing is  sure  to  mark  a  general  increase  in  usefulness  on  the  part 
of  the  Association.  A  building  such  as  the  one  proposed,  which 
will  be  the  home  and  centre  for  a  healthy,  religious  and  social 
life  in  the  Univensity,  will  be  of  inestimable  value.  What  we 
want,  as  has  been  said  in  another  connection,  is  not  more  men 
in  our  colleges,  but  more  man,  and  the  Y.M.C.A.  through  its 
varied  activities  can  help  and  is  helping  to  produce  this. 


THE  MASSEY  GIFT 

In  our  October  issue  we  spoke  of  "Our  Growing  University," 
and  of  the  extensive  building  operations  of  recent  years,  but  we 
did  not  anticipate  that  before  the  year  should  close,  four  more 
magnificent  structures  would  be  arranged  for.  The  gift  to  our 
own   College  of  the  Men's  Eesidence   was  quite  unexpected,    at 
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least  to  the  students,  and  called  forth  our  very  warmest  grati- 
tude to  the  donators.  This  second  offer  of  three  buildings  to  our 
University  was  probably  quite  as  unexpected  and  we  know  is 
appreciated  just  as  fully  as  the  other,  both  by  Victoria  students 
and  by  the  University  at  large.  The  buildings  are  much  needed. 
We  have  referred  above  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  building  and  the  valu- 
able purpose  it  will  serve,  and.  the  others — the  Assembly  Hall 
and  the  Students'  Union  Building,  will  also  aid  greatly  the  dii- 
ferent  student  organizations.  We  can  echo  the  hearty  praise  cf 
the  daily  papers  for  those  who  are  showing  their  interest  in  our 
educational  affairs  in  such  a  practical  way,  but  we  can  go 
farther  than  they,  by  tendering  as  well,  the  sincerest  thanks  of 
the  whole  student  body. 


THE  LATE  A.  J.  W^ALLACE 

Acta  is  very  sorry  that  ft  is  necessary  in  this  number,  not  only 
to  "chronicle  the  departure  of  one  of  the  oldest  friends  of  Vic- 
toria, but  also  to  record  the  sudden  removal  from  our  midst  of 
one  of  her  younger  sons.  In  the  case  of  Eobert  it  was  not  en- 
tirely unexpected  and  does  not  seem  unbefitting  that  one  who 
had  done  his  life  work  faithfully  and  well,  should  lay  down  his 
task;  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Wallace,  whose  career  as  a  pro- 
mising scholar  and  as  a  thoroughly  useful  man  has  so  suddenly 
been  cut  short,  there  seems  need  of  some  explanation  which  is 
not  given  to  us  as  yet.  We  know  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
v/hole  College  goes  out  to  those  in  bereavement,  who  are  perhaps 
finding  it  hard  to  understand  the  ways  of  "Him  who  doeth  all 
things  well." 


(The  following  note  has  been  received  from  Mrs.  Beare  ) 

Dear  Editor: 

Kindly  convey  through  Acta  our  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
Chancellor,  /Senate,  students  and  friends,  for  the  many  tokens 
of  respect,  comforting  words  and  letters  of  sympathy  which  have 
come  to  us  in  our  late  bereavement.  They  have  done  much  to 
light-en  our  burden  and  we   can  never  forget  their  kindness. 

Mrs.  Beare  and  Family. 
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EDITORIALS-IN-BRIEF 

We  are  planning  to  make  our  June  issue  a  graduation  number., 
not  simply  because  the  idea  is  new,  but  because  we  feel  that 
our  magazine  ought,  as  many  other  college  journals  do,  to  recog- 
nize the  class  that  graduates  each  year.  We  are  busy  outlining 
the  contents,  and  while  it  is  too  early  to  promise  anything  defin- 
ite, the  present  intentions  axe  to  have  it  include  the  class  history, 
valedictory  poems  and  prophecy  (which  latter  our  cartoonist 
threatens  to  illustrate)  as  well  as  an  account  of  the  graduation 
exercises,  official  and  otherwise.  Probably  one  or  two  articles 
by  members  of  the  outgoing  year  will  appear  also.  We  have 
already  made  arrangement  for  a  half-dozen  or  more  cuts  of  gen- 
eral interest,  and  intend  to  secure  quite  a  number  more,  plus 
some  cartoons,  etc.  The  issue  will  be  considerably  over  the  regula- 
tion size  and  ought  to  be  the  best  number  of  the  year  with  the 
exception  of  our  Xmas  one.  The  Editor  suggests  that  you  also 
read  the  ad.  inserted  on  one  of  the  front  pages. 


Now  that  the  time  is  approaching  for  the  election  of  officers 
in  the  several  societies,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  a  great  many 
of  the  posts  can  be  well  filled  by  men  of  good  average  ability, 
and  that  it  is  unwise  to  give  even  "the  best  men"  more  than 
one  office  to  hold,  as  has  occurred  occasionally  in  the  past.  The 
danger  is  not  so  much  that  a  man  may  receive  more  than  one 
position  in  the  same  society,  as  that  one  who  is  already  well 
supplied  with  a  field  for  his  exertions  in  one  organization  may 
have  "honor  thrust  upon  him"  in  another.  A  wide  distribution 
of  duties  makes  for  better  efficiency  in  the  long  run,  and  much 
greater  training  to  the  individual. 


And  behold !  that  ominous  blue  sheet  doth  -flutter  about  our 
halls  again.  Verily  at  this  time  of  year  "the  wise  seeketh  in- 
struction"  (but  the  fool  waits  till  April). 


Speaking  of  blue  (though  in  a  different  connection)  we  really 
thought  we  had  "the  blues"  when  "The  Arbor"  came  along  re- 
cently. However,  a  perusal  of  the  contents  served  somewhat  to 
dispel  that  feeling.  In  fact,  we  rather  liked  it.  Some  of  the 
articles  are  excellent.  If  the  same  standard  is  maintained  Acta 
can  only  say:  "More  power  to  your  elbow." 


missionary 
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HERPIDITY  vs.   ENVIPtONMENT 

J.  J.  Kelso. 

IN  speaking  of  heredity  we  usually  mean  the  transition  of  physi- 
cal   and    moral    qualities    from    parent    to    child    that    will 
inevitably  shape  and  control  destiny. 

In  the  past  there  was  a  tendency  to  attribute  every  crime  on 
the  calendar  to  heredity, — as  the  father,  bo  the  son,  etc.,  and  this 
would  constitute  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  progress. 

The  fact  is  that  very  little  is  known  about  heredity,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  great  difficulty  in  securing  facts.  There  is  a  na- 
tural hesitancy  on  the  part  of  people  to  reveal  peculiar  family 
chara<;teristics  and  weaknesses.  But  in  a  general  way,  we  must 
admit  that  heredity  is  a  powerful  factor  in  life.  The  laws  of 
nature  are  inexorable  and  unchangeable.  We  know  from  ob- 
servation that  through  a  long  line  can  be  traced  mental  weak- 
ness and  physical  defects,  and  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  the 
reproduced  hkeness  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

There  is  a  certain  disease  that  is  transmitt-ed  with  awful 
certainty,  and  there  are  facial  and  bodily  traits  that  can  be 
easily  recognized  in  one  generation  after  another  of  the  same 
family. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  in  our  asylums,  poorhouses,  and  prisons 
iiDfortunate  persons  who  are  the  victims  of  conditions  over  which 
they  had  no  control,  though,  as  to  the  exact  proportion  of  these, 
very  few  careful  investigations  have  been  made. 

At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  many  of  the 
qualities  we  attribute  to  heredity  are  simply  the  habits  acquired 
from  constant  association  ? 

Young  children  are  peculiarly  imitative.  They  copy  the  ex- 
pressions, actions,  mannerisms  of  the  parents  or  friends  with 
v/hom  they  daily  associate.  Do  you  not  notice  this  evers^  day? 
And  in  time  these  imitations  become  part  of  the  child's  very 
being  and  cannot  be  shaken  off  in  later  years. 
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These  habits  are  often  attributed  to  heredity,  whereas  they 
are  entirely  a  matter  of  environment. 

A  mother  was  afflicted  with  twitching  of  certain  muscles  in 
the  face  and  her  little  daughter,  although  born  absolutely  free 
from  this  defect,  developed  the  same  weakness  purely  from  imi- 
tation. Many  instances  could  be  given  of  this.  If  you  talk  long 
v/ith  a  man  who  stutters,  you  find  younself  endeavoring  to 
stutter  out  of  sympathy  with  him,  and  we  all  know  how  one 
person  coughing  in  church  will  often  produce  a  whole  chorus 
of  coughing,  until  it  seems  as  if  an  epidemic  had  struck  the  con- 
gregation. 

In  dealing  with  neglected  and  dependent  children  of  the  pro- 
vince and,  with  a  considerable  number  of  years  experience,  it 
can  safely  be  said  that  environment  is  the  great  factor  that 
makes  or  mars  human  happmess  and  progress.  How  often  the 
expression  is  used,  "Those  children  are  bom  criminals."  It 
simply  means  that  they  have  been  left  with  vicious  relatives 
until  they  have  become  educated  as  criminals,  rather  than  born 
such. 

Certain  families  are  to  be  found  in  every  district  who  have  * 
bad  name.  They  are  despised  by  all  good  people  and  spoken 
badly  of  on  every  occasion,  until  driven  in  upon  themselves  they 
continue  to  be  evil,  and  to  inflict  the  community.  The  children 
grow  up  bad  because  that  is  what  is  expected,  and  everything 
conduces  to  that  end.  There  was  a  boy  of  fourteen  who  was 
born  in  a  poor  house,  and  that  fact  seemed  to  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  him  so  thoroughly  that  he  never  had  the  slightest 
ambition  to  be  an\i:hing  else  than  a  poorhouse  brat.  But  we 
have  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  where  these  vicious  fami- 
lies are  broken  up  and  the  children  removed  at  an  early  age  to 
pure  and  elevating  environment,  they  can  grow  up  to  be  worthy 
citizens  and  a  credit  to  themselves  and  to  tlieir  country. 

Does  not  history,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  record 
the  most  wonderful  examples  of  boys  who  have  risen  from  the 
most  despairing  and  unlikely  conditions  to  be  leaders  of  men 
and  makers  of  history:  men  like  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley  and  Will 
Crooks,  the  English  member  of  Parliament,  who  lives  to  preside 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  workhouse  of  which  he  was  an  in- 
Hiate  when  a  bov.     We  have  often  heard  that  husband  and  wife 
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grow  alike  from  constant  association,  and  this  is  true.  Children 
grow  like  their  foster  parents.  There  have  been  many  cases 
where  a  child  adopted  in  infancy  has  grown  up  so  like  its  foster 
parents  as  to  be  easily  and  naturally  mistaken  for  their  own 
offspring. 

We  had  two  sisters,  who  as  young  children  were  adopted  in  an 
entirely  different  style  of  home  :  one  was  adopted  by  a  refined 
family  in  the  city,  and  she  grew  up  with  all  the  grace  and  ac- 
complishments and  aspirations  of  an  aristocrat.  The  other,  un- 
fortunately, was  pla-ced  on  a  rough  farm  in  Northern  Ontario, 
and  grew  up  large  and  coarse  in  appearance,  with  low  tastes 
and  with  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the  city  sister. 

A  boy  of  thirteen  and  a  girl  of  seventeen  left  homes  of  wealth 
and  culture  and  preferred  the  rough  farm  life  because  that  was 
their  natural  element.  Heredity  was  powerful  in  this  case. 
Many  wonderful  transformations  have  been  noticed  in  the  habits 
and  characters  of  children  rescued  from  low  surroundings.  All 
they  la<3ked  was  opportunity.  In  helping  children  to  a  better 
and  cleaner  environment  there  is  much  to  encourage  and  stimu- 
late. We  can  safely  commend  to  your  hearty  support  all  work 
that  has  for  its  aim  the  betterment  of  social  conditions,  and  the 
removal  from  surroundings  that  cannot  be  improved,  of  all 
children  who  are  likely  to  grow  up  a  menace.  This  is  both  in 
their  own  best  interests  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  community 
at  large 

There  should  be  more  specialization  in  ascertaining  and  check- 
ing the  hereditary  influences  that  make  for  degeneracy,  and  some 
I'mitations  might  with  advantage  be  put  upon  the  marriage  and 
reproduction  of  the  manifestly  unfit. 


THE   CHBIST   CHILD 

Tliank  (lod  for  that  sweet  sea-.-on  when  he  lay 

A   little   liappy   cliild  on  Mary's   breast, 
And  knew,  thus  safely  sheltered  niglit  and  day 

No    weariness,  who    later   knew  not  rest. 
No  coming  shadow  fell  upon  that  bliss. 

No  cross  between  the  ^lother  and  the  Boy ; 
Companion  of  our  tears  and  smiles  in  this — 

The  "]Man  of  Sorrows"  was  the  Child  of  Joy. 

— Emilv  Niles  Huvck,   in   "Tlie  Outlook 


Up  the  Go-Home  River. 

FROM     A     COLLPXTOR's     STANDPOINT. 

A.  R.  C,  '10. 

SINCE  the  work  done  at  the  biological  station  at  Go-Home 
Bay,  during  the  summer  months,  has  been  previously  dealt 
\\ith  as  a  whole  in  the  columns  of  Acta,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
might  be  a  trial  to  the  good  natures  of  the  readers.;  so  we  shall 
endeavor  to  acquaint  them  with  one  phase  of  the  work,  namely, 
that  of  collecting  rx^aienal. 

The  biological  student,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  having 
his  material  handed  out  to  him  from  the  specimen  jars,  is  gen- 
erally very  little  acquainted  with  the  methods  used  in  procuring 
such  material,  and  perhaps  less  likely  to  know  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  field.  In  view  of  these  facts,  a  short  description  of 
a  trip  up  Go-Home  River  in  search  of  specimens,  and  new  col- 
lecting grounds  might  prove  interesting. 

On  the  day  before,  everything  was  planned  so  as  to  make  the 
day  as  profitable  and  as  pleasant  as  possible.  All  the  small 
articles  that  were  to  be  taken  were  gathered  together,  and  the 
boats  were  looked  over,  care  being  taken  to  provide  the  gasoline 
launch  with  a  pair  of  oars,  the  neglecting  of  which  had  caused  us 
a  little  inconvenience  on  former  occasions.  All  that  remained 
was  to  hope  for  a  fine  day. 

Rising  early  the  next  morning,  the  weather  was  found  to  be 
somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Low-lying  clouds  obscured  the  morn- 
ing sun ;  there  was  practically  no  wind ;  and  the  atmosphere  was 
damp  and  sultry,  conditions  not  favorable  to  a  successful  outing. 
However,  after  some  hesitation  a  start  was  made  with  the  hope 
that  the  weather  might  clear  up.  A  number  of  the  smaller 
articles,  such  as  pails,  fishing  tackle,  and  jars  and  bottles  for 
the  smaller  specimens,  were  placed  in  the  canoe  to  make  it  ride 
well,  and  it  was  towed  behmd  the  launch. 
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Steering  in  a  north-easterly  direction  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  a  mile  from  the  Station,  the  outer  bay  was  soon  left, 
and  the  familiar  expanse  of  water  presented  by  the  inner  bay 
quickly  came  into  view,  as  th-e  gap  separating  the  two  was  passed. 
Since  the  area  including  these  two  bays  was  comparatively  well 
hnown,  no  stop  was  made ;  but  we  could  have  directed  any  novice 
jn  search  of  things  of  biological  interest  to  the  numerous  bays 
and  small  inlets  to  the  right  and  left.  If  these  would  not  yield 
sufficient  material,  he  could  go  into  the  interior  of  "Big  Island," 
straight  ahead,  and  examine  the  series  of  small  lakes  and  pools, 
in  the  waters  of  which  are  to  be  found  different  kinds  of  fish, 
reptiles,  insects  and  aquatic  plants,  and  on  the  banks  and  among 
the  trees,  a  variety  of  mesophytic  and  xerophytic  forms  and  not 
a  few  specimens  of  butterflies,  dragon-flies,  besides  a  number 
of  healthy  specimens  of  deer-flies,  mosquitoes  and  a  few  of  our 
lingering  friends,  the  black-flies.  On  the  other  hand,  attention 
could  have  been  directed  to  the  growing  density  of  the  vegeta- 


The  Dock  at  Go-Home  Bay. 


tion  as  we  proceeded  inland.  The  bare  rocks  of  the  open  gave 
way  to  small  rounded  islands  provided  with  a  few  of  the  hardiest 
species,  while  these  ir  turn,  were  followed  by  such  as  the 
Station  Island  where  one  side,  that  exposed  to  the  constant 
west  wind,  was  almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  while  the  opposite 
side,  that  towards  the  north-east,  was  richly  supplied  with  a 
flora  quite  typical  of  the  whole  region. 
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For  the  first  couple  of  miles  the  river  contracts  and  expands 
m  width  so  that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  lakes 
closely  connected  by  narrow  channels.  The  banks  on  both  sides 
are  steep  and  rocky,  and  numerous  ravines  cut  them  here  and 
there.  There  is  quite  a  contrast  between  the  vegetation  in  the 
bottoms  of  these  ravines  and  that  upon  the  heights,  where  ex- 
posure plays  an  important  role  in  the  Uves  of  the  plants :  in  the 
former  grow  the  more  delicate  species,  while  on  the  latter  are  to 
be  found  forms  which  grow  closely  to  the  ground.  Here  and 
there  are  seen  the  tall  mast-like  trunks  of  pines  which  have  sur- 
vived the  last  great  fire  or  have  been  left  intact  by  the  lum- 
berman. 


Outlying  Islands  from  Station  Island,  Go- Home  J3ay. 


The  end  of  the  first  stage  of  the  trip  came  when  "the  Shoots" 
were  reached.  Here  the  river  is  very  narrow  and  is  bridged  across 
by  a  natural  dam  formed  of  huge  masses  of  rock,  augmented  by 
an  artificial  dam  and  a  long  timber  slide,  both  of  which  have 
long  gone  into  disuse.  The  launch  was  made  fast  near  the  foot 
oi  the  slide,  and  the  canoe  was  carried  over  what  proved  to  be 
an  ideal  portage.  Before  proceeding  a  hurried  look  was  taken 
about  both  ends  of  the  slide,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  profitable 
afternoon  might  have  been  spent  there  searching  diligently.  The 
fl^bris  gathered  by  the  eddies  around  the  foot  of  rocks  over 
which  a  small  amount  of  water  falls  had  on  other  occasions 
yielded  turtles,  water-snakes,  aquatic  insects,  et<j.,  and  the  dark 
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pools  among  the  rocks  beneath  the  sUde  had  proved  to  be  the 
hiding  places  of  crayfish,  the  gathering  of  which  is  always  inter- 
esting to  the  experienced  collector,  and  somewhat  exciting  to 
the   novice. 

Above  the  Shoots  the  river  presents  a  somewhat  different  as- 
pect. It  becomes  quite  narrow,  and,  since  the  high  banks  are 
BO  close  together,  it  closely  resembles  in  some  places  a  canyon. 
This  resemblance  is  strengthened  by  the  different  marks  on  the 
almost  perpendicular  rocks,  which  clearly  show  the  height  to 
which  the  water  rises  at  times  of  flood  or  lowers  during  the  dry 
periods  of  the  summer  months.     Below  the  highest  mark,  there 


Flat-Rock  Falls  on  the  Muskosh  River. 


is  no  vegetation  growing  on  the  face  of  the  rocks ;  they  are  white 
— with  sediment  deposited  by  the  floods ;  and  above,  dark  and 
green  with  decaying  and  living  patches  of  mosses  and  ferns. 

Following  the  right  bank  for  a  short  distance  further,  a  narrow 
cleft  in  the  rock  came  into  view.  An  examination  of  this  open- 
ing showed  that  it  was  another  place  rich  in  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  The  little  stream  which  trickles  down  through  the 
large  masses  of  rock  lying  at  the  entrance  is  fed  by  an  open  bog 
behind.  Here  the  botanist  may  find  a  large  number  of  his  marsh 
plants,  and  the  entomologist  may  procure  many  species  of  in- 
sects.    Farther  in,  the  vertebrat-e  zoologist  may  search  for  the 
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owners  of  those  deep  bass  voices  which  he  hears  ever  ahead  of 
him. 

Leaving  this  interesting  place  we  soon  came  to  another  narrow 
part  in  the  river.  Here  a  small  dam  necessitated  the  removal 
of  the  canoe  from  the  water,  but  as  this  obstacle  was  easily  over- 
come not  much  time  was  lost.  Continuing  past  the  high  rocks 
to  the  left,  we  found  that  the  river  suddenly  expands  to  form  a 
lf>ke.  This  was  subsequently  found  to  be  "Flat-Eock,"  or  "Go- 
Home"  lake,  of  whose  outlets  Go-Home  Eiver  was  the  smallest. 
On  rounding  an  island  some  distance  ahead,  there  appeared  to 
the  left  about  a  mile  away  a  white  patch  on  the  shore  line  close 
to  the  water's  edge.  After  a  short  time  a  low  murmur  could  be 
heard  proceeding  from  the  direction  of  this  white  spot,  so  we 
were  now  certain  that  the  falls  we  were  steering  for  were  not 
far  away. 

As  it  was  past  the  noon  hour  and  paddling  had  given  rise  to 
good  appetite,  we  made  haste  to  land  and  do  justice  to  our  lunch 
under  the  trees  overlooking  the  lake,  from  which  a  stiff  west 
wind  was  proceeding,  the  clouds  having  been  blown  away  some 
time  previous. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  collecting  about  the  falls,  and 
trolling  above  them  for  pike  and  bass.  The  return  offered  a  good 
opportunity  for  more  trolling,  but  the  trout  and  channel  catfish 
to  be  found  in  the  lake  did  not  favor  us  with  a  bite,  while  the 
little  time  remaining  did  not  permit  of  turning  aside  to  what 
might  have  been  better  fishing  grounds. 

On  summing  up  during  the  evening  and  looking  over  the  ma- 
terial we  had  procured,  we  agreed  that  a  profitable  outing  had 
been  spent.  We  had  been  able  to  study  animals  and  plants  as 
they  are  to  be  found,  which  always  proves  interesting  to  those 
who  take  up  the  study  of  biology,  and  besides,  we  had  taken 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  new  col- 
lecting grounds  which  are  so  rich  and  varied  in  the  vicinity  of 
Go-Home  Bay. 


OBITUAEIES 

Eobert  Beare  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Columb  Minor, 
Cornwall,  England,  on  Nov.  30th,  1849.  In  the  spring  of  1870 
he  came  to  Canada,  then  being  21  years  of  age.  His  first  day's 
work  in  this  country  was  done  in  the  garden  of  our  own  Chan- 
cellor Burwash.  He  did  not  immediately  become  connected 
with  Victoria,  but  was  employed  for  a  time  by  Col.  Bolton,  who 
valued  his  services  very  highly  and  urged  *him  to  remain  in 
his  employ.  However,  happily  to  relate,  Eobert  became  janitor 
ri  Victoria  University,  and  drew  his  first  pay  in  January,  1871. 

The  "Bob,"  of  which  every  student  and  graduate  of  Vic.  en- 
tertains such  pleasant  memories,  was  begun  in  1872.  At  that 
time  many  of  the  students  lived  in  residence.  One  November 
night  all  gathered  in  one  of  the  rooms  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment. Eobert,  by  his  kindliness  and  unfailing  good  humor 
had  already  endeared  himself  to  the  students,  and  so  the  event 
was  named  in  his  honor.  The  concert  was  quite  impromptu  and 
informal,  the  chief  feature  of  the  entertainment  being  Eobert's 
playing  on  the  violin,  which  was  loudly  applauded  and  for  which 
he  was  encored  again  and  again.  The  refreshments  consisted 
of  a  basket  of  snow  apples,  thoughtfully  provided  by  the  hero  of 
the  evening.  As  a  little  memento  of  the  occasion,  a  collection 
was  taken  up  and  Eobert  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  four  or 
five  dollars.  Since  then  the  "Bob"  has  been  an  annual  affair, 
— the  event  of  the  year  for  Freshman  and  Sophomore. 

Eobert  did  not  do  very  much  speaking  at  any  of  the  student 
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functions  until  the  removal  of  the  College  to  Toronto.  Since 
then  no  large  entertainment  has  been  complete  without  a  few 
words  from  Vic's  "Grand  Old  Man."  His  remarks  were  always 
uproariously  funny  and  kept  the  audience  in  constant  laughter. 
During  the  last  few  years,  however,  there  has  been  something 
more  than  fun  in  his  speeches,  and  many  a  student  has  been 
made  more  thoughtful   and  earnest  by  Eobert's  timely  advice. 


ROBERT  BEARE. 

In  his  younger  days  Eobert  was  a  keen  sportsman,  being  espe- 
cially fond  of  hunting  and  fishing.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
music.  Although  he  never  received  any  instruction,  he  could 
play  almost  any  instrument.  His  favorite,  however,  was  the 
flute.  Ever  since  coming  to  Toronto,  till  within  the  past  few 
months,  he  has  played  the  flute  in  the  orchestra  of  Trinity 
Methodist  Sunday-school. 

Eobert  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Susan  Hen- 
wood,  who  came  out  to  him  from  the  old  land  about  a  year  after 
his  reaching  here.  She  died  Sept.  13th,  1879.  On  June  15th, 
1888,  he  married  Mary  Jane  Doney,  of  Port  Hope,  who  survives 
him.  There  are  three  children  by  each  marriage,  the  younger 
family  being  still  at  home. 

For  two  years  Eobert  had  been  suffering  with  heart  trouble. 
His  death  came  as  a  great  shock  on  February  the  12th,  1910. 

— C.  G.  F.,  '10. 
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Address  Delivered  by  Dr.  Reynar  at  the  Funeral  in  the 
College  Chapel. 

ROBERT  BEARE 

AN    APPRECIATION. 

WE  are  met  here  to-day  in  this  College  Chapel, — students  and 
professors,  humble  people  and  men  holding  high  place  in 
commercial  and  professional  life, — to  pay  a  last  tribute  of  respect 
and  love  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  brother  Robert  Beare. 
This  is  in  substance  all  that  is  to  be  said,  but  it  is  becoming  at 
this  time  and  in  this  plac€  to  recall  the  grounds  and  reasons  of 
our  respect  and  love. 

Some  forty  yeaiis  ago  he  entered  the  service  of  the  College, 
then  a  youth  of  about  three  and  twenty.  It  is  something  to  say, 
— it  is  a  great  thing  to  say,  that  in  all  that  time  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  a  true  and  faithful  servant.  Since  his  taking  off 
on  Saturday  last,  and  especially  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  I 
have  heard  a  great  many  persons  speak  of  Robert.  They  spoke 
from  different  points  of  view  and  with  many  varying  recollections, 
but  there  was  one  word  which  in  every  case  was  used — the  word 
faithful.  I  do  not  know  a  better  word  to  use  at  this  pathetic 
moment  and  I  confidently  say,  after  having  known  him  during  all 
the  forty  years  of  his  college  service,  that  I  never  knew  a  time 
when  the  word  faithful  might  not  have  been  well  applied  to 
him.  He  may  often  have  had  hard  things  to  do.  and  more  than 
once  I  liave  known  him  called  to  do  -dangerous  things,  but 
in  the  presence  of  difficulty  and  of  danger,  I  never  knew  him  to 
shirk  his  duty;  his  one  thought,  and  seemingly  his  only  thought, 
was  to  go  on  and  do  his  duty,  hard  as  it  may  have  been  or  dan- 
gerous. There  is  no  quality  more  worthy  of  respect  than  this — 
none  more  worthy  of  admiration  and  imitation  even  in  these 
College  halls,  than  fidelity  to  duty,  and  for  forty  years  we  have 
seen  it  in  the  man  whose  mortal  remains  now  lie  before  us. 

To  his  sterling  sense  of  duty  were  added  a  native  shrewdness 
and  common  sense  not  always  found  even  amongst  men  blessed 
in  early  life  with  supeiior  advantages  of  cultivation.  To  this  he 
added  further  a  tirele?«^  application  to  the  duty  before  him  and 
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a  resourcefulness  in  finding  means  to  carry  out  his  work.  Till 
very  recently  the  last  sounds  heard  about  the  College  at  night, 
and  sometimes  after  midnight,  and  the  first  sounds  in  the  early 
morning,  were  of  Robert  as  he  went  about  closing  the  duties  of 
the  day  just  past  and  preparing  for  the  day  to  come. 

But  this  constant  and  capable  service  of  head  and  hand  and 
foot  were  perhaps  even  less  important  and  valuable  than  the 
services  he  gave  through  his  fine  social  nature,  his  knowledge  of 
the  men  about  him,  his  interest  in  them,  his  kindly  humour, 
and  his  readiness  to  help.  Never  officious  or  intrusive,  he  was 
yet  ever  present  when  wanted  and  ready  to  do  his  best  for 
every  College  man  from  the  Chancellor  down,  and  when  times 
of  grief  and  loss  came  in  our  College  world,  his  heart  would  leap 
up  at  the  thought  of  some  kind  thing  that  he  might  say  or  do. 
Through  these  qualities,  humble  as  his  position  may  have 
seemed,  he  has  been  through  all  the  years  a  support  and  strength 
to  the  College.  Thousands- of  men  and  women  all  over  this  land 
and  beyond  the  seas,  to-day  have  sweeter  memories  of  College 
days  and  kinder  thoughts  and  purposes  towards  their  Alma  Mater 
because  Robert  was  their  friend  and  had  a  kind  heart'  as  well 
as  a  shrewd  head.  During  the  last  few  weeks  old  students  have 
said  tK)  me  again  and  again,  "Remember  me  to  Robert,"  "Give 
my  love  to  Robert,"  and  one  sends  word  from  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  continent,  saying,  "When  you  write  again,  tell  me  about 
the  Chancellor  and  Robert,   how  they  are." 

This  is  our  tribute  of  respect  and  love  to  our  departed 
brother — and  we  are  glad  to  call  him  our  brother.  Our  Great 
Master  has  said,  "Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,  the  same 
is  my  brother  and  my  sister  and  mother."  And  the  man  who  for 
forty  years  has  done  his  daily  work  in  love  and  faithfulness  has 
surely  done  the  will  of  God  in  his  time  and  place  and  has  now 
gone  to  his  reward.  "Whatsoever  good  thing  any  man  doeth, 
the  same  shall  he  receive  of  the  Lord,  whether  he  be  bond  or 
free." 

God  grant  that  when  we  all  come  at  last  before  our  Great 
^Master,  we  may  be  found  worthy  to  stand  beside  our  brother 
and  to  hear  the  Master  gay  to  each  one  of  us  as  to  him :  "Thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee  ruler  over 
many  things,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 
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A.    J.    WALLACE. 

The  news  which  reached  the  College  on  Friday  morning,  Feb- 
ruary 25th,  of  the  critical  condition  of  one  of  our  third  year  Arts 
boys  came  as  a  complete  surprise  and  shock,  and  the  message 
which  followed  a  few  hours  later  to  the  effect  that  he  had  passed 
away,  was  received  with  very  deep  regret.  On  Monday,  Mr. 
Wallace  was  about  the  College  as  usual,  complaining,  however, 
somewhat  of  headache.  On  Tuesday  blood  poisoning  of  some 
kind  was  detected,  and  developed  with  great  rapidity,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  best  medical  skill,  ending  fatally  about  the 
noon  hour  on  Friday. 


A.  J.  WALLACE 

Mr.  Wallace  was  pursuing  an  honor  Semitic  course  with  dis- 
tinguished success,  having  acquired  a  scholarship  last  year,  and 
was  looking  forward  to  a  life  in  the  Methodist  ministry,  a  life 
which  from  the  indications  given  while  here,  would  have  been  ft 
most  serviceable  and  even  a  brilliant  one. 

As  this  is  the  first  break  in  the  class  of  1911,  his  loss  is  all 
the  more  deeply  felt  by  his  classmates.  Mr.  Wallace  was  quiet 
and  even  reserved  in  disposition,  and  was  not  largely  known  to 
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the  other  years  of  the  College,  but  by  his  own  year  he  was  held 
in  the  very  highest  respect  and  his  opinions  were  at  all  timet 
considered  well  worthy  of  consideration  in  class  life. 

Although  Mr.  Wallace  was  a  thorough  student  and  a  hard 
worker,  yet  he  found  time  for  a  more  than  usually  large  amount 
cj:  outside  work,  especially  in  his  own  church — Queen  Street 
Methodist.  He  was  in  charge  here  of  a  young  men's  class  of 
one  hundred  members,  and  taught  a  boy's  class  in  the  Sunday- 
school  as  well  as  being  an  active  worker  in  the  Ep worth  League. 
Before  coming  to  college  he  had  been  in  business  in  the  offices 
of  the  C.N.E.  and  had  given  every  promise  of  success. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  the  College  remember  him  not  because 
he  was  a  brilliant  student  (although  that  was  quite  true),  but 
(»ecause  he  was  a  man  whose  real  nobility  of  character  was  evi- 
denced in  every  word  and  deed.  We  can  hardly  close  more  fit- 
tingly than  by  giving  a  couple  of  sentences  from  what  two  of 
his  intimate  associates  have  said  concerning  him. 

"He  moved  about  quietly  among  us.  His  ambitions,  his  fail- 
ures, his  successes,  his  many  services  for  others  at  home,  in  the 
church  or  at  the  College,  never  passed  his  lips.  These  were  his 
own.  Confident  in  his  humility,  yet  unassuming  in  his  deter- 
mination, rigid  in  his  faithfulness  and  earnest  in  his  self-sacri- 
fice, he  quietly  built  up  a  character  which  will  echo  and  re-echo 
in  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  'Do  not  your  alms  be- 
fore men'  was  the  principle  of  his  constant  practise." 

"He  was  a  Christian  gentleman,  quiet  and  mild  in  speech  yet 
expressing  himself  with  determination ;  and  throughout  his  whole 
acquaintanceship  with  me  conducted  himself  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  calling  he  intended  to  pursue." 

Mr.  Wallace  leaves  both  parents,  two  brothers  and  a  sister  to 
mourn  his  early  removal. 

"Doubtless  unto  him  is  given 

A  life  that  bears  immortal  fruit. 
In  those  great  offices,  that  suit 
The  full  grown  energies  of  Heaven." 

EXCHANGES 
Although  the  ideals  of  a  college  journal  provide  food  for  con- 
troversy, it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  there  should  always 
be  a  place  provided  in  its  pages  for  articles  which  proceed  on  a 
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purely  literai*y  basis.  Especially  commendable  is  the  practice 
^hich  is  becoming  popular  of  dealing  either  appreciatively  or  cri- 
tically, with  the  lives  of  those  characters  who  seem  to  mark  the 
mile-posts  in  the  course  of  literature.  The  Manitoba  College 
Journal  for  January  contains  an  excellent,  albeit  somewhat  for- 
mal, account  of  the  life  of  the  brilliant  Emerson,  and  its  perusal 
Vv'ill  repay  the  interested  reader. 

That  Almighty  Dollar,  assailed  by  the  shafts  of  the  moralizer, 
and  depicted  as  the  root  of  evil,  and  which  yet  rolls  on  in  tri- 
umph, pursued  by  a  mob  of  panting  eager  womhippers,  becomes 
the  subject  of  a  homiletic  in  the  February  edition  of  Notre  Dame 
Schola/stic.  "Where  do  we  find  true  happiness,  merry  laughter, 
loving  hearts  and  mutual  interests,  but  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  ? 
One  is  almost  forced  to  say  that  money  is  the  destroyer  of  all 
this."  True  enough  in  part,  goo<l  friend,  but  our  humble  opin- 
ion is  that  the  man  w-ho  enjoys  (  ?)  the  happy  laughter,  and  true 
happiness  of  poverty,  in  his  youth,  and  by  mental  or  physical 
exertion  acquires  a  position  of  opulence  in  later  life,  will  be  quite 
able  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  his  new  position,  and  retain 
the  joys  of  his  former  one,  provided  he  has  the  real  manly  quali- 
ties in  him  which  stamp  him  as  a  man,  not  as  a  money  making, 
machine  or  a  worshipper  of  filthy  lucre. 

By  an  article  in  the  University  of  Ottawa  Review,  another 
writer  ventures  to  swell  the  number  of  opinions  expressed  on  that 
vexed  question  of  the  Twentieth  Century,  "Shall  Woman  have  a 
Vote?"  While  in  no  way  criticizing  the  position  taken,  one  can- 
not fail  to  notice  a  trace  of  absolutism  which  seems  to  exist,  and 
may  be  noted  in  such  statements  as  "Man  is  always  to  be  the 
'^iser;  he  is  to  be  the  thinker,  the  ruler,  the  superior  in  know- 
ledge and  discretion.  Woman's  intellect  is  not  for  invention  or 
creation.     Her  great  function  is  to  praise." 

How  eas3^  it  is  to  be  critical.  The  Trinity  University  Review 
comments  on  seven  magazines  last  month.  Of  these  seven,  six 
have  been  guilty  of  terrible  misdemeanors  and  are  accordingly 
held  up  either  to  righteous  indignation  or  unrighteous  ridicule. 
One  alone  escapes,  but  even  this  gets  no  praise.  Fortunately 
Acta  was  not  chastised,  but  think  of  the  writhings  of  some  other 
f  eople ! 


HOCKEY 

Victoria,    7;  Faculty  of  Education,    1. 

TH]^]  retin-n  game  between  Education  and  Victoria  was  played 
on  Victoria  rink  on  February  9tli.  Whoever  arranged  the 
schedule  apparently  was  not  on  intimate  terms  with  the  weather 
bureau,  for  Wednesdays  had  been  the  occasions  of  s.now  storms 
for  the  previous  three  weeks,  and  this  was  no  exception.  How- 
ever, by  scraping  just  before  the  game  and  at  half-time,  we  had 
a  few  minutes  of  play  in  each  half  during  which  the  ice  was  not 
too  heavy.  Owing  to  the  absence  of  one  of  the  Faculty  men  the 
game  had  to  be  played  with  six  men  on  each  side.  This  was 
rather  an  advantage,  for,  the  way  the  ice  was,  the  fewer  players 
the  better.  Soon  after  the  start  it  became  quite  evident  that 
our  men  had  the  best  of  the  game,  but  as  combination  work 
ireemed  impossible  the  play  resolved  itself  into  individual  rushes, 
which  resulted  in  two  goals  for  Victoria  in  the  first  half.  Educa- 
tion did  not  score  before  half-time,  as  all  plans  for  such  a  man- 
a^uvre  were  iquickly  and  jSurely  frustrated  by  our  defenoe. 
After  half  time  the  same  kind  of  play  was  resumed,  neither  plea- 
sant to  be  in,  nor  interesting  to  watch.  The  Victoria  goal  was 
never  in  great  danger  except  once,  when  Mason  broke  through 
our  defence,  which  had  forsaken  its  position  and  was  trying  to 
score  along  with  the  forwards.  Five  goals  were  scored  in  the 
latter  half,  making  a  total  of  seven.  The  line-up  :  MacCulloch, 
Gundy,  Birnie,  MacLaren  (Capt.),  MacCamus,  Eumball.  Kef- 
eree  :  W.  L.  !MacKenzie. 


Victoria,   5;   Senior  Arts,   1. 

The  seconcl  game  with  Senior  Arts  resulted  in  a  win  for  Vic. 
bv  the  above  score,  5 — 1.     The  ice  and  weather  conditions  were 
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much  more  favorable  than  in  the  former  tie  game  between  these 
two  teams.  During  the  first  half  of  the  game  the  puck  was  in 
our  opponents  half  of  the  ice  almost  all  the  time.  The  Arts' 
team  had  a  good  goal  keeper  and  an  excellent  defence  and, 
when  in  addition  to  these,  the  forwards  dropped  back,  it  made  it 
very  difficult  to  score,  especially  when  they  refused  to  be  drawn 
cut  and  also  as  our  shooting  was  somewhat  wild.  However, 
Morrison,  our  centre  man,  who  played  a  very  strong  game  all 
through,  managed  to  notch  two  scores  before  half  time.  In  the 
second  stage  of  the  game,  Thompson  secured  a  goal  for  Senior 
Arts  on  a  lone  rush.  They  were  now  on  their  mettle  and  made 
an  effort  to  even  the  score,  but  were  not  successful,  for  soon 
MacLaren  found  the  goal  for  another  score.  Two  more  were 
added  before  the  whistle  blew  for  full  time,  while  Arts  failed 
to  score.  The  line  up  of  the  winning  team  was:  MacCulloch, 
Gundy,  Bimie,  MacLaren  (Capt.),  MacCamus,  Morrison,  Rum- 
baU. 

Victoria,  5;  Senior  School,  3. 

The  semi-final  game  between  Senior  School  and  Victoria, 
played  on  Vansity  Rink  on  February  17th,  was  an  occasion  of 
triumph  for  the  latter.  The  S.P.S.  had  won  their  group  without 
a  defeat;  Victoria's  record  was  equally  free  from  loss,  and  hence 
a  battle  royal  was  expected.  Numerous  rumors  had  come  over 
of  the  speed  of  our  opponents'  team,  with  particular  mention 
of  one  A.  I).  Campbell,  who  was  scheduled  to  go  through  the 
Vic.  team  quite  easily.  Their  line  up  aJso  included  "Stubby" 
Keith,  of  some  repute  on  Varsity's  Senior  O.H.A.  team,  as  well 
as  Hugh  Gall  and  J.  Newton  of  Rugby  renown.  Nothing  daunted, 
however,  our  men  went  over  to  the  game  determined  to  win,  if 
possible,  and  if  not — to  win  anyway.  The  ice  was  hard  and  fast, 
but  rough  in  spots.  For  some  time  after  the  puck  was  first  faced 
off  each  side  went  back  and  forward  without  any  particular  ad- 
vantage to  either.  However,  it  was  not  long  until,  after  a  rush 
made  by  MacLaren  and  MacCamus,  the  latter  lifted  the  puck 
into  the  S.P.S.  goal  for  the  first  score.  (Great  applause  from 
the  rooters.)  School  now  came  back  hard,  determined  to  tie 
the  score,  if  possible,  and  in  this  regard  they  were  successful 
too.  Not  only  did  they  tie  the  score,  but  soon  after  the  puck 
rolled  into  the  nets  from  a  lift  from  the  centre  of  the  ice.     So  far 
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from  being  disheartened  with  the  score  against  us,  our  men 
played  harder  than  ever,  with  the  result  that  before  half-time 
Rumball  scored  a  goal  from  a  mix-up  in  front.  It  was  now  half- 
time,  and  the  score  wati  2-2. 

Numerous  were  the  reeolutiorus  passed  at  half-time,  how  we 
were  to  watch  our  checks  and  take  all  chances  in  shooting. 
Doubtless  School  had  also  made  similar  plans,  the  idea  of  which 
^emed  to  be  to  draw  out  our  defence  men.  However,  these  re- 
fused to  be  drawn  out,  and  by  closely  watching  Campbell  and 
Keith  the  S.P.S.  were  prevented  from  scoring.  About  the 
middle  of  the  second  half,  after  a  face  off  beside  the  School's 
goal,  Bimie  secured  the  puck,  shot,  and  scored.  A  little  later 
another  score  was  added  under  similar  circumstances  by  the 
same  man.  The  score  stood  now  four  to  two,  with  each  team 
playing  as  hard  as  possible.  The  next  goal  was  gained  by  the 
S.P.S.  from  a  shot  from  right  wing.  With  only  a  few  minutes 
to  play  and  the  score  four  to  three  anyone  would  be  safe  in 
saying  that  the  strain  was  intense.  However,  our  supporters 
were  both  relieved  and  delighted  by  another  score,  this  time  by 
MfecCamus  on  g,  rebound  shot.  This  was  the  last  score  on  either 
side  *and  the  game  ended  with  the  score  5 — 3. 

In  a  game  in  which  everybody  played  well  it  is  hard  to  pick 
f-ome  for  special  mention.  MacCamus  and  IMacLaren  played 
well  together,  and  the  latter  won  applause  for  a  grand  rush  right 
to  the  School  goal  when  the  other  three  forwards  were  on  the 
f'^nce  "serving  time."  Birnie  at  centre,  was  very  effective  both 
in  shooting  and  in  preventing  the  S.P.S.  forward  division  from 
getting  started.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  work  of  our 
defence,  Jewett  and  Gundy.  They  played  well  together  and  were 
most  successful  in  checking  rushes.  MacCulloch,  in  goal,  is 
improving  every  game.  The  team  appreciates  the  support  ac- 
corded by  the  men  of  the  College,  who  as  they  were  returning 
from  the  game  caught  up  the  echoes  of  that  song  which  was  so 
appropriately  used  last  November  after  the  final  in  the  Mulock 
Cup  Series,  and  which  is  still  floating  around  the  athletic  field 
-—"Vic.  can  lick  the  School,"  etc — ad  infinitum. 

The  line-up  of  the  winning  team  :  MacCulloch,  Gundy,  Jewett, 
MacLaren  (Capt.),  MacCamus,  Birnie,  Rumball.  Spare — Mor- 
rison.    Referee  :  Curren. 

As  a  result  of  this  game  Victoria  is  in  the  finals  for  the  Jen-- 
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'lings  Cup.  The  Dents  defeated  Junior  Arts  in  the  other  semi- 
tin  al  game,  so  that  the  final  is  between  Dents  and  Vic.  The  final 
last  year  was  between  the  same  two  teams,  and  the  former  won 
by  a  good  margin.  But  it  has  so  been  decided,  at  least  as  far 
as  we  know,  that  history  cannot  repeat  itself  in  so  short  an  in- 
terval. Hence  our  hope.  Come  and  cheer  the  team  to  victory. 
Vae  Victis ! ! ! 

Notes 

The  inter-year  schedule  in  hockey  was  started,  but  has  not 
been  completed  as  yet  on  account  of  the  Jennings  Cup  series  and 
soft  ice.  The  third  and  first  year  were  the  opposing  teams  in 
the  first  game.  The  dope  was  that  '11  would  win  because  they 
bad  some  men  on  the  Senior  team.  However,  the  freshies 
played  hard  and  fast,  with  the  result  that  they  were  in  the  lead 
till  just  before  full  time,  when  the  score  was  tied,  five  all.  The 
line-up  was: 

Juniors — MacNiven,  Gundy,  Birnie,  MacCulloch,  Leitch,  Liv- 
ingstone,  Eumball. 

Freshmen — Campbell,  Lowery,  Mackenzie,  Bishop,  Duggari, 
Teffries,  Burwash. 

The  Philosophy  and  Political  Science  courses  of  the  third  year 
furnished  the  spectators  with  a  classy  game  of  hockey.     We  can- 
not give  special  mention  to  the  stars  for  fear  of  appearing  to  be 
partial.      The    score   was    1 — 1    and   indicates   the   merits   of   the. 
two  teams. 

In  the  June  number  of  Acta,  1909,  F.  E.  Hetherington,  '11, 
received  mention  for  his  excellent  work  on  the  Univemity  of  To- 
ronto Lacrosse  team  for  which  he  was  recommended  and  has 
since  received  the  coveted  T  from  the  athletic  directorate.  Con- 
grats, Fred. 

The  result  of  the  elections  for  the  Atliletic  Union  executive 
held  on  Feb.  23rd,  is  as  follows: 

Hon.   President — Prof.    A.   li.    Ijangford,   M.A. 
President— J.  li.  Gundy,   '11. 
1st  Vice-President — J.   A.   MacCamus,    '12. 
2nd  Vice-President— W.  A.  F.  Campbell.   '13. 
Treasurer — J.  E.  Eumball.   '11. 
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Secretary— K.   B.    MacLaren,    '12. 

Athletic    Stick — F.   J.    Livingstone,    '11. 

These,  with  the  exception  of  the  Athletic  Stick,  who  is  not 
on  the  Executive,  supplemented  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  teams,  will  transact  the  business  for  the  year  1910-1911 

LADIES'    HOCKEY 
Varsity,  3;  Victoria,   1. 

Varsity  was  again  victorious  in  the  return  game  with  the 
Victoria  ladies  on  Vic.  ice,  Saturday,  Feb.  5th.  Since  the  previ- 
ous game  with  Varsity  the  Victoria  girls  have  improved  greatly 
and  the  play  was  even  closer  than  the  .score  might  indicate.  The 
line-up  was  as  follows :  L.  Hamer,  L.  Cuthbertson,  L.  Porte,  G. 
Maclaren,  J,   McConnell,   W.   Armstrong,   L.   Denton. 

Victoria,   1;  St.   Hilda's,  0. 

Victoria's  first  and  last  success  in  the  liockey  series  was  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  12th,  against  St.  Hilda's.  Owing  to  the  heavy 
condition  of  the  ice  Miss  MacLaren  was  not  as  successful  in  her 
shooting  as  usual  or  the  score  would  have  been  much  higher  than 
if  was.  Miss  Laura  Denton  also  deserves  special  mention  for 
the  excellent  game  she  played.  The  defence.  Misses  Porte  and 
Cuthbertson,  did  splendid  work  and  were  most  effective  in  stop- 
ping the  rushes  of  the  St.  Hilda  ladies.  The  Victoria  team  was 
greatly  handicapped  by  the  absence  of  Miss  J.  McConnell  on 
left  wing.  Her  place  was  taken  by  Miss  Lily  Denton.  Other- 
wise the  line-up  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  game.  Referee 
—J.  R.  Gundy,  '11. 

Varsity  has  been  successful  this  year  in  winning  the  cup  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Addison  for  the  Inter-College  series.  Their  total 
score  for  the  four  games  was  12,  while  Victoria  and  St.  Hilda's 
were  tied  for  second  place  with  an  aggregate  of  three  each.  We 
extend  congratulations  to  the  winning  team. 

The  Inter-year  matches  which  have  been  arranged  this  year 
have  brought  out  a  great  many  of  the  girls  to  the  general  prac- 
tices and  have  aroused  more  interest  in  the  game.  All  the 
r'latches  have  not  been  played  off  as  yet.  but  so  far  fhe  Sophettes 
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have  been  most  euccesBful,  defeating  the  Seniors  by  12 — 0, 
the  Juniors  by  3 — 0,  and  the  Freshett^s  by  3 — 0.  Their  suc- 
cess is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  five  of  the  seven  have  played 
on  the  senior  team. 


BASKETBALL 

Victoria,   26;   Senior  Arts,   8. 

Such  was  the  beating  that  Vic.  gave  to  the  Arts  in  the  fifth 
game  of  the  series.  The  game  was  too  much  one-sided  to  be  a 
\erj  good  exhibition  of  basketball  and  our  men  didn't  have  to 
exert  themselves  enough  to  make  it  fast.  Yet  every  game  counts, 
and  we  feel  confident  of  being  in  the  finals  for  the  much-coveted 
cup.  In  the  first  half,  little  scoring  was  done  by  either  side,  but 
in  the  second  Vic.  piled  the  points  up  at  will.  The  defence, 
Goddard  and  Slemin,  are  working  together  finely  and  show  great 
ability  to  check  hard.  The  others  showed  up  to  usual  form,  Ec- 
clestone  being  high  mark  man  for  the  basket. 

Line-up — Defence,  Goddard  and  Slemin;  centre,  Brighthaupt; 
forwards,   Ecclestone  and  Gerrie   (capt.). 

Victoria,  18 ;  Senior  Meds,  13. 

This  was  the  result  of  the  fastest  game  of  the  season.  Vic. 
has  been  waiting  a  long  time  to  get  a  se<K>nd  crack  at  the  Meds 
and  she  has  at  last  proved  her  superiority.  It  was  the  hardest 
game  of  the  season ;  checking  was  close  and  both  teams  were  in- 
clined to  rough  it  at  several  stages  of  the  game.  During  the  first 
half  the  teams  were  nip  and  tuck  all  the  way  through',  the  score 
ending  6 — 6,  hut  in  the  second  half  Gerrie  and  Ecclestone  got 
going  and  pulled  off  isome  nice  passing  and  shooting.  Goddard 
held  Kister,  the  Meds'  star  man,  down  so  that  he  was  practi- 
cally  out  of  the  game.  Slemin,  as  usual,  played  a  very  fine  de- 
fence game.  Brighthaupt  at  centre  jumped  well  and  worked  in 
the  combination  nicely. 

This  victory  put«  Vic.  at  the  head  of  their  series.  Since  then 
the  Senior  Meds  were  defeated  by  Senior  School,  so  our  bovR 
have  won  their  series  and  are  in  the  finals  with  Junior  Meds. 
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If  they  play  to  form  they  should  win.     Here's  hoping.     Line-up 
Hs  followe : 

Line-up — Defence,  Goddard  and  Slemin;  centre,  BrighthAupt; 
forwards,  Ecclestone  and  Gerrie   (capt.). 

Junior   Mede,    26;    Victoria,    10. 

The  final  game  in  the  Sifton  Cup  series  was  played  at  the  Gym. 
on  March  1st,  and  resulted  in  a  win  for  the  Junior  Medicals  by 
the  score  given  above.  As  the  teams  lined  on  the  floor  it  was 
quite  apparent  that  the  Meds  had  it  on  Vic.  in  size  and  weight. 
It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  our  men  had  speed  enough 
io  overcome  this.  As  soon  as  the  whistle  blew  everybody  was 
on  the  jump.  The  Meds  scored  the  first  basket,  and  from  this 
time  on  kept  the  lead  all  the  way  through,  the  score  at  half- 
time  being  12 — 4.  The  Vic.  quintette  put  up  a  good  up-hill  fight 
all  the  time,  and  deserve  credit  for  their  checking.  Gerrie  and 
Ecclestone  worked  well  around  the  basket,  but  could  not  locate 
it  very  frequently.  Some  of  the  shots  were  of  the  hard-luck  var- 
iety, but  even  had  these  counted  it  is  doubtful  if  the  Med's 
lead  could  have  been  overcome.  Goddard  played  an  excellent 
d<?fence  game,  especially  as  his  check.  Smith,  was  slated  to  do 
the  greater  part  of  the  scoring.  However,  his  best  in  this  game 
was  two  baskets.  This  is  really  the  first  year  that  Victoria  has 
had  a  team  in  the  basketball  series,  and  the  players  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  showing  they  have  made.  They  have  prac- 
tised hard  and  regularly  and  have  deserved  all  the  success  they 
have  gained.  Certainly  they  have  given  basketball  an  impetus 
that  will  not  die  out  for  a  while  around  Victoria.  We  congratu- 
late the  holders  of  the  Cup,  this  being  the  second  time  Junior 
Meds  have  won  it — and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  we  must  be 
satisfied  with  second  place  and  with  the  reflection  that  there 
were  numerous  teams  who  did  not  reach  the  finals.  Referee 
Wood  did  his  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  sides.  The  line-up 
was  the  same  as  in  previous  games. 

ANOTHER  CHAMPIONSHIP!     Vic,  5,  Dents,   1. 

No  time  for  more  now,  BI'T  WATT  TIJA.  NEXT  MONTH. 


-^i«^'^'j-p^^ 


THE  truth  at  last.  Dr.  Cook  did  not  discover  the  Pole.  This 
startling  decision  was  reached  at  the  open  session  of  the 
Union  Literary  Society,  held  m  Alumni  Hall  on  Feb.  19th.  The 
Government,  knowing  that  the  public  at  large  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  findings  of  the  Copenhagen  University,  appoint-ed  a 
learned  commissioner  to  thoroughly  investigate  and  decide  upon 
the  rival  claims  of  Cook  and  Peary.  The  public  were  graciously 
permitted  to  be  present  at  the  investigation  and  large  numbers 
took  full  advantage  of  their  privileges. 

The  proceedings  were  full  of  interest.  Dr.  Cook,  whose  photos 
are  evidently  misleading,  arrived  early  and  gave  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  his  brilliant  dash  to  the  Pole.  The  central  point  of  his 
evidence  was  convincing:  "He  was  the  only,  first,  original,  in- 
disputable discoverer  of  the  Pole."  Somewhat  staggered  by  this 
rather  positive  statement,  the  learned  scientists  asked  him  to 
retire.  After  a  brief  interval  Commodore  Peary,  accompanied 
by  a  black  servant  (probably  his  Gum-drop),  made  his  ap- 
pearance. This  settled  the  question.  The  ferocity  of  his  bear- 
ing, combined  with  the  unknown  designs  of  his  attendant,  made 
only  one  solution  possible.  The  Commission  trembled.  No  body 
of  men  cares  to  be  branded  as  liars.  Besides,  Peary  brought  the 
Pole.  Cook  had  only  produced  a  short  piece  of  it.  After  a 
feeble  attempt  at  examining  the  evidence,  brightened  occasion- 
ally by  the  illuminating  remark:  "It's  a  scientific  fact"  (a  re- 
mark which,  by  the  way,  the  Commission  had  evidently  learned 
by  rote),  the  awards  were  made.  Commo<lore  Pearj^  received  a 
lin  medal,  and  Dr.  Cook,  a  lemon.  It  was  interesting  to  notice 
the  weight  which  was  laid  upon  orthodoxy,  much  valuable  evi- 
dence being  discredited  because  it  had  a  flavor  of  higher  criti- 
cism. 

"Say,  who  is  dem  guys,  anyhow?"  q\ieried  a  red  cap  as  the 
big  doors  of  the  Union  Station  clanged  behind  a  bun^h  of  happy 
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"Rah-rah"  boys  and  the  last  black  gown  fluttered  out  of  sight 
down  the  iron  stairs.  "Aw,  don't  you  know;  dem  is  de  guys 
from  Victoria  College  what  tinks  dey  can  sing."  "Haw!  Haw!" 
Miles  of  Bcarlet  and  orange  ribbon,  massive  walking  sticks,  white 
vests,  and  expansive  smiles  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  all  in 
order  of  importance,  figured  in  this  first  1910  trip  of  the  Vic- 
toria College  Glee  Club.  It  was  indeed  a  slow  coach  which  left 
Toronto  on  Friday  the  11th,  for  Acton,  Ont.,  but  even  so,  the 
persuasive  powers  of  the  business  manager  were  called  into  play 
at  Parkdale,  to  retard  the  train  a  few  moments  for  the  benefit 
of  Rev.  Jno.  Martin,  who,  report  has  it,  had  been  maintaining 
quite  a  successful  Marathon  on  the  ties  from  the  Union  Station. 
On  his  arrival  John  had  to  be  assisted  into  the  car,  puffing,  and 
wearied  with  his  exertions.  After  a  successful  evening  at  Acton, 
on  the  following  morning,  as  Paul  says,  we  laid  our  course  by 
Preston,  arriving  at  the  busy  manufacturing  burg  towards  the 
noon  hour. 

"Oh,   here's  to  old  Preston,   a  jolly  fine  town, 
We've  come  from  Toronto  our  sorrows  to  drown, 
And  so  we'll  try  drowning  them  after  we  sii^g. 
By  quaffing  a  cup  of  your  famous  old  spring. 
Vive  la  compagnie." 

The  Glee  Club  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in  the  selection  of 
artists  for  the  trip.  The  enthusiastic  applause  tendered  to  Miss 
Florence  Mulloy,  the  vioHnist  of  the  occasion,  testified  to  the 
excellence  and  skill  of  her  performance.  Miss  Elspeth  McDonald 
and  Miss  Walters,  of  Toronto,  delighted  the  houses  with  well 
chosen  and  well  rendered  readings,  also  must  credit  is  due  to 
Miss  Edna  Mulloy,  who  assisted  at  the  piano.  That  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  M.  Sherlock,  whose  reputation  as  tenor  soloist  and  con- 
ductor exists  throughout  Canada,  was  appreciated,  could  per- 
haps best  be  seen  by  the  crowded  houses  and  great  applause 
greeting  his  every  appearance,  both  in  the  capacity  of  conduct- 
or of  the  chorus  as  well  as  in  solo  work.  The  Glee  Club  assumed 
the  responsibility,  both  musical  and  homiletical,  of  the  Sunday 
services,  Mr.  J.  0.  Totten,  our  capable  business  manager,  offi- 
ciating in  the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  while  Mr.  S.  H.  Soper  de- 
livered a  stirring  missionaiy  appeal  at  the  evening  service. 

On  the  trip  north,  some  little  anxiety  was  caused  by  the  ap- 
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pearance  of  an  epidemic  of  "punning"  on  the  part  of  several. 
That  infalHble  panacea  for  all  such  ailment,  however,  the 
cold  water  cure,  again  proved  its  efficiency  and  the  symptoms  of 
trouble  disappeared  and  affairs  returned  to  the  normal  state  of 
gaiety  which  usually  prevails  on  such  annual  occasions. 

— C.  E.  L.,  '11. 
'* 
The  farewell  reception  of  the  graduating  class  was  given  in 
Alumni  Hall  on  the  evening  of  February  24th.  A  thoroughly  en- 
joyable programme,  rendered  in  the  chapel,  was  the  principal 
feature  of  the  evening.  The  opening  address,  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor,  was  followed  by  the  recital  of  the  Class  History, 
which  proved  to  be  a  description  of  the  most  remarkable  group 
oi  sages  and  prodigies  ever  gathered  together  since  the  "Fall." 
The  Senior  and  Athletic  Sticks  were  then  presented,  the  former 
to  Miss  Cowan  and  W.  Moorhouse,  the  latter  to  F.  Livingstone, 
through  A.  E.  McCulloch.  Valedictory  poems,  a  quartette,  and 
the  usual  Prophecy  followed,  and  met  with  great  acceptance, 
after  which  promenades  occupied  the  remainder  of  the  evening. 

Dignity  was  left  behind  on  Monday  night,  February  14th, 
when  the  Juniors  went  to  Eglinton.  Perhaps  there  wasn't  room 
for  that  cold  guest,  after  the  fifty  merry  members  of  the  class 
of  *11  were  packed  into  the  two  sleighs.  At  least,  the  happiest 
t:me  imaginable  was  spent,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  our  hosts 
at  Eglinton,  the  work  of  the  President,  the  Vice-President,  a 
willing  Corrimittee,  and  the  good  spirits  of  all 

The  Sophomores,  also  taking  advantage  of  the  fine  weather, 
sped  one  evening  to  the  modest  village  of  Islington.  After  lo- 
cating the  "Methody  Meeting  House,"  this  famous  company, 
seventy  strong,  presented  a  thrilling  programme.  "The  occa- 
sion was  particularly  interesting  and  magnetic,"  said  a  sturdy, 
athletic  junior  who  can  speak  with  authority. 

The  Freshettes  resolved  to  be  up-to-date,  and  as  their  attempt 
to  rouse  the  sporting  ambitions  of  the  freshmen  had  come  to 
naught,  they  resolved  to  have  a  sleigh-ride  all  to  themselves. 
The  yells  were  given  in  good  soprano,  and  'tis  said  they  lunched 
on  the   "Milky  Way" — Poor  Freshies. 
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Dr.  Wallace  (calling  the  roll  at  8  a.m.) — "Mr.  Corcoran?" 
(No  responsS).     "Does  anyone  know  where  Mr.  Corcoran  is?" 

A  voice — "He's  taking  treatment  for  his  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ings,  doct-or. " 

Dr.  Bell  (enquiring  in  3rd  year  Latin  class  as  to  the  meaning 
^i  the  word  "examina" — a  swarm  of  bees) — "Is  this  the  same 
examina  as  you  meet  in  the  spring,   Mr.   Th — son?" 

Th — p — on — "Well,  I  guess  you  might  be  stung  by  either." 

E— ch— d— n,  '11  (after  Whitby  Conversat)— "Well,  fellows. 
I  didn't  make  very  much  progress  this  time,  but  I  tell  you  I'm 
coming  a^ain  next  y-ear." 

Mc  N — N,  '11 — "What  inn  did  you  stay  in,  at  Land's  End?"' 
Dr.  Cook  (Barlow)— "The  outside  inn." 

Ir — n,  C.T. — "You  say  you  travelled  15  miles  an  hour;  that's 
faster  than  I  can  travel  by  the  G.T.E." 

Barlow,   '10— "Yes,  but  I  went  by  the  I.C.E." 

Professor  in  Latin  class  (a  great  noise  in  the  hall) — "Are  they 
having  a  fancy  drill  out  in  the  hall,  Mr.  Gr — h — am?" 

Gr — h — am,  '12 — "No,  sir,  the  first  year  English  class  has 
just  been  let  out." 

Miss  Hewitt,  '11  (describing  her  western  trip) — "I  didn't  care 
for  the  prairie  at  first,  but  somehow  it  greiv  on  me." 

(Is  Miss  Hewitt's  insinuation  against  the  western  water  sup- 
ply kind  ?) 

Miss  F — dl — y,  '12 — "In  my  first  year,  when  we  came  up 
from  South  Hall,  I  used  to  feel  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert." 

(In  the  old  public  school  days  "an  oasis  was  a  green  spot  in 
the  desert."     Possibly  the  definition  has  changed.) 

•  Prof.    McLaughlin — "According   to   the   real   meaning   of   the 
word,  the  important  man  is  one  who  carries  something." 

C — ss — re,  '10 — "That  settles  it  for  me.  I  carry  a  star  this* 
year." 
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Miss  D — f — e,  '11 — "No  meat  for  me,  thank  you,  I  have  de- 
cided to  become  a  vegetarian."  * 

Sophette— "How  is  that?" 

Miss  D — f — e — "Well,  look  at  history.  Joanne  of  Arc  died 
from  too  much  'hot  steak,"  and  Mary  Stuart  from  too  much. 
■*cold  chop.'  " 

Bentley,  '13 — "You  know  Cox  spent  seven  years  in  high 
school.     That's  why  he  knows  everything." 

Mr.  Sherlock  (in  Simple  Simon's  pie  episode) — "No,  no,  that 
won't  do.     Some  of  you  fellows  bite  on  that  word  'pie'  too  soon." 

Dundurn  Park,  Hamilton — Weary  Passenger — "I  think  we've 
done  dum  well  to  get  here  so  soon,  don't  you?" 

Leece,  B.D. — "Is  it  true  that  Jewish  rabbis  didn't  begin  their 
duties  till  the  age  of  30?" 

St — ph — n,  '10 — "There  we  go  again!  We're  hearing  enough 
about  rabies  just  now." 

Sophomore    (to  freshman   in  furniture  store) — "Hello,    there 
setting  up  house-keeping?" 

Freshman — "Oh,  no — just  buying  a  crib  for  my  Horace." — 
Manitoba  Journal. 

E — b — s— ^n,  '11  (after  listening  attentively  to  a  recitation : 
"Wanted — a  minister's  wife") — "Man  wants  but  little  here  be- 
low, but  he  wants  that  little  mighty  hard." 

Here  followeth  a  speech  of  D — s — n,  C.T.,  which  was  dehvered 
as  a  prelude  to  the  perfoimance  of  the  Glee  Club  at  Preston : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  had  a  dream  the  other  night.  I 
dreamed  I  was  in  Heaven  listening  to  the  angelic  choir.  On 
my  right  were  millions  and  millions  of  sopranos;  next  them,  were 
millions  and  millions  of  altcs;  toward  the  left  were  millions  and 
millions  of  tenors,  and  on  the  extreme  left  stood  John  M — rr — s. 
The  conductor  stopped  them  in  the  middle  of  the  first  selection 
and  requested  the  bass  not  to  sing  so  loud. 
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THE  GARDEN  OF  DREAMS. 


iKc  twiligKt  gathers;   and  from  out  tKc  gloom 
A  vision  of  a  gardch  old  doth  rise. 
Purpling,  Lefore  my  mind  s  enchanted  gaze. 
A  spicy  fragrance  fills  the  air  —  shy  huds 
Of  crimson  roses,  that  do  softly  ope. 
And  hreathe  into  the  dusk  their  rich  perfume. 

Frail  woodbine  climLs  akout  the  window-sill; 
The  dark  blue  pahsies,  with  coquettish  glahce, 
nestle  like  velvet  stars  amid  the  moss  ; 
The  robin,  oh  a  swaying  branch  of  elm. 
Pours  forth  his  song  in  notes  of  liquid  gold. 
The  lilacs  lift  their  clusters  by  the  gate 
Ih  Uended  hues  of  mauve,  and  creamy  white. 

But  swift  the  night  doth  sweep  o  er  all  the  scene. 
Like  some  lone  bird,  its  wings  of  deepest  black ; 
Then  flash  the  myriad,  shining  lamps  of  heaven. 
The  perfume  of  the  lilacs  wafts  abroad 
Once  more  —  a  gentle  sigh,  faint,  exquisite ; 
And  from  my  mind  the  lovely  vision  fades  — 
Startled,  1  feel  the  pulse  of  throbbing  life. 
The  wondrous  silence  leave,  and  walk  no  more 

in  that  forgotten  garden  of  my  dreams. 

E.  K.  Grayson,  '10. 
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Canoeing-  in  Temaerami. 


BY 


THE  DOCTOR. 


EARLY  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  the  writer  and  three  friends, 
all  "dwellers  in  the  busy  city,"  decided  that  they  would 
repeat  in  a  measure  their  experignces  of  the  year  before. 

After  considering  several  districts,  the  Temagami  Forest  Re- 
serve was  decided  upon,  as  the  party  had  already  been  there, 
and  knew  to  what  they  were  going;  but,  "sighing  for  new  por- 
tages to  conquer,"  the  chain  of >  lakes  to  the  west  of  Lake  Tema- 
gami was  decided  upon  as  the  objective. 


The  Inner  Man  Satisfied. 


Obtaining  supplies  in  Toronto  and  having  checked  them  to 
Temagami  station,  the  quartet  boarded  the  "Cobalt  Special," 
and  after  an  all-night  trip,  landed  at  Temagami  for  breakfast. 

After  ari  uneventful  trip  up  Lake  Temagami,  past  Bear  Island, 
where  there  is  a  church,  built  of  logs,  an  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's store,  and  an  Indian  village,  the  voyageurs  arrived  at  th^> 
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portage  to  Gull  Lake.  Here  the  first  real  work  of  the  trip 
began.  The  portages  are  long  and  difficult;  the  day  was  very 
warm  and  there  is  a  rise  of  eighty -seven  feet  in  about  a  mile. 

However,  the  longest  trails  at  last  come  to  an  end,  camp  is 
pitched  and  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  trail  are  forgotten. 
After  the  inner  man  has  been  satisfied  (and  it  takes  much  to 
satisfy  him  in  the  north  country,  for 

"The  white  man  is  so  hungry  when  he  hungers, 
He's  as  thirsty  as  the  red  man  when  he  thirsts"), 
and  the  pipes  are  lighted  around  the  camp  fire,   then  does  the 
\oyageur  feel  at  peace  with  himself  and  all  the  world. 

Gull  Lake  is  well  named.  The  cliffs  to  the  east  of  the  lake 
are  inhabited  by  scores  of  snowy  gulls.  While  here,  one  or  more 
followed  the  canoes  whenever  they  were  on  the  water,  appar- 
ently resenting  the  disturbance  of  their  solitude. 

While  on  an  island  in  Gull  Lake,  the  party  found  two  wooden 
boxes,  on  which  had  been  placed  large  stones.  Being  of  inquisi- 
tive dispositions,  they  proceeded  to  investigate,  and  found  that  a 
quantity  of  suppHes  in  dunnage  bags  had  been  "cached."  Open- 
ing one  of  these  bags  a  note  was  found  explaining  that  "these 
supplies  were  good  when  left  here.  Aug.  8th,  1908."  No  signa- 
ture was  affixed.     Who  left  these  goods  and  why  ? 

Paddling  down  Gull  Lake  and  portaging  into  Turtle  Lake  was  a 
good  morning's  work.  After  entering  Little  Turtle  Lake,  smoke 
became  quite  noticeable,  and  fine  white  ashes  continually  fell 
upon  the  water.  Leaving  Turtle  Lake,  hj  two  portages,  the 
party  arrived  in  Lake  Manito-pee-pa-gee,  which  being  interpre- 
ted means  Devil's  Lake.  Here  two  S.  P.  S.  men  were  encoun- 
tered who  were  "fire-ranging'  for  the  summer,  and  from  them  it 
was  ascertained  that  a  big  fire  was  raging  "down  the  Sturgeon." 
thus  accounting  for  the  smoke  and  ashes  in  the  air. 

While  on  this  lake  one  of  the  party  roused  the  camp  with  the 
cry:  "Boys,  a  moose."  Instantly  there  was  a  scurry;  the 
canoes  were  put  out,  cameras  seized  and  away  went  the  party 
after  the  moose,  which  was  apparently  swimming  across  the 
lake.  Imagine  the  surprise  of  all  when  the  "moose"  suddenly 
rose  on  wings  and  flew  away,  it  being  merely  a  flock  of  ducks, 
dimly  seen  through  the  smoke. 

Near  the  head  of  Lake  Manito-pee-pa-gee  is  a  camp,  used  by 
the  miners  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  who  are  prospecting 
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for  iron  in  this  country.  During  tlie  winter,  when  the  work  is 
done,  about  sixty  men  are  employed.  These  men  "kick  on  prin- 
ciple" about  the  "grub,"  and  last  winter  were  fed  on  canned 
pineapple,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  their  efforts.  The  voyageurs  spent 
an  evening  with  the  fire-rangei^,  who  in  summer  use  the  "office" 
01  the  camp.  The  kitchen,  storeroom,  bunk-house,  etc.,  were 
visited,  giving  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  living  of  these  men  out 
in  the  wilds. 

From  Lake  Manito  to  Emerald  Lake,   is  what  was  described 
by  an  old  prospector,   as  the   "worst  portage   in  the  couniJry." 


Diamond  Lake. 
This  portage  leads  the  traveller  with  his  pack,  over  rocks  and 
through  swampy  places  where  footing  is  very  uncertain.  In  one 
place  the  rocks  dividing,  leave  a  passage  barely  wide  enough 
for  a  man  to  pass  through.  The  woods  are  here  quite  dense,  and 
the  ubiquitous  mosquito  very  troublesome.  The  traveller  is  in 
some  measure  compensated  for  his  trouble  by  the  presence  of  a 
clear,  cold  spring,  which  bubbles  up  through  the  rocks,  about 
half  way  across  the  trail. 
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Once  over,  carni)  pitched,  and  "grub"  demolished,  the  weary 
voyageurs  "turned  in"  early,  wafted  away  to  the  lands  of 
d-eams — and  snores,  to  the  cry  of  the  loon,  the  "wildest  and 
saddest  of  all  the  wilderness  voices,"  or  perchance  the  weird 
hcwl  of  The  timber  wolf. 

Eising  early  the  following  morning,  two  of  the  party  paddled 
down  this  lake,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Temagami,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  observe  for  some  time,  a  cow-moose 
feeding  among  the  reeds  and  lily-pads.  This  great  beast  after 
noticing  the  canoe,  stood  for  some  time  curiously  watching  this 
long  red  object  on  the  water.  At  last  becoming  alarmed,  it  made 
off  into  the  woods,  and  could  be  heard  for  several  minutes  as  it 
crashed  through  the  underbrush.  Later  in  the  day,  two  others 
were  seen  swimming  across  the  lake. 

At  the  ends  of  the  principal  portages  the  fire-rangtrs  had  affixed 
to  prominent  trees,  notices  on  cotton,  headed  "Ontario  Forest 
Keeerve."  These  set  forth  the  rules  and  regulations  which  must 
be  observed  by  travellers,  regarding  the  building  and  extinguish- 
ing of  fires,  fishing  and  game  laws,  etc. 

To  the  north  of  Emerald  Lake  is  Lake  Obabika,  notorious  for 
winds  and  rough  water,  and  famous  for  black  bass. 

Camping  on  Lake  Obabika  over  Sunday,  the  voyageurs  were 
visited  by  two  prospectors,  who  desired  to  know  whether  or  not 
the  party  was  heading  for  Bear  Island,  as  they  wished  to  have 
tbeir  letters  posted. 

Being  answered  in  the  negative,  they  decided  to  eTitrust  their 
mail  to  a  tourist  who  was  "going  out"  the  following  Wednesday, 
j'his  is  the  only  way  to  forward  mail  in  the  bush. 

From  Lake  Obabika  to  Lake  Wakimika,  the  voyageum  navi- 
gated a  small,  shallow  stream  which  twists  and  turns,  for  about 
two  miles  through  the  forest.  Here  the  alders  overhang,  re- 
tarding progress  to  some  extent.  Moose  and  deer  tracks  were 
<5^en  literally  in  hundreds  in  the  muddy  banks. 

Lake  Wakimika  crossed  and  two  short  rocky  portages  nego- 
tiated. Diamond  Lake  was  reached.  Here  the  party  camped 
near  an  old  log  structure  which  was  at  one  time  an  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  post.  Long  abandoned,  it  stands  in  its  little 
clearing,  a  silent  witness  to  the  activity  which  once  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  forest. 

Sharp  Kock  portage  leads  the  traveller  from  Diamond  Lake 
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back  into  Lake  Temagami.  As  this  portage  is  on  the  direct  route 
for  Temagami  to  Lady  Evelyn  Lake  and  the  Montreal  River,  it 
has  without  doubt  been  travelled  by  the  red  man,  the  voyageur 
and  the  missionary,  for  centuries. 

Passing  the  famous  Lady  Evelyn  Hotel  and  through  Sandy 
Inlet,  the  party  camped  for  a  day  on  Red  Squirrel  Lake,  which 
it;  recommended  for  its  black  bass  fishing. 

While  returning  to  Temagami  station,  the  voyageurs  travelled 
through  Ko-Ko-Ko  Lake  and  Bay  to  avoid  rough  water  on  Lake 
Temagami.  It  is  said  that  in  naming  Ko-Ko-Ko  Lake,  an  In- 
dian stuttered,  but  as  "poor  Lo"  rarely  speaks  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  stutter,  this  must  be  a  libel  on  the  noble  red  man. 

With  regret,  Temagami  station  was  again  reached,  and  the 
voyageum  left  this,  one  of  the  last  of  the  "silent  places,"  for 
the  "busy  marts  of  commerce,"  taking  with  them  fond  recol- 
lections of  the  pine  forests  of  the  north  country  and  singing 
with  Cy  Warman  : 

"Back  to  the  wild  again,  show  me  the  way, 
Make  me  a  child  again  just  for  to-day." 


The  Burwash  Memorial. 

The  profound  respect  and  veneration  which  Chancellor  Bur- 
wash  has  inspired  in  all  those  who  have  in  any  way  come  in  con- 
tact with  him,  is  being  very  fittingly  sliown  by  the  efforts  being 
made  now  to  establish  a  Burwash  Memorial  licctureship.  From 
what  we  know  of  the  Chancellor,  we  are  quite  certain  that  no 
tribute  would  please  him  so  much  as  one  which  would  benefit 
others  more  than  himself,  and  this  lectureship  is  therefore  a 
particularly  happy  idea. 

The  committee  in  charge  is  planning  to  raise  at  least  $5.000 — 
$?,0'iO  of  which  is  being  given  by  the  ministers  of  the  different 
conferences,  and  $3,000  is  being  asked  for  from  the  lay  graduates 
and  undergraduates.  The  sum  could  be  raised  by  a  few  large 
subscriptions,  but  it  was  thought  much  better  to  give  as  many 
as  possible  an  opportunity  to  share  in  this  honor  to  the  Chancel- 
lor, and  accordingly,  all  the  graduates  and  students  are  being 
notified  of  the  plan.  Outs.ide  subscriptions  are  to  be  sent  t-o 
Mr.  R.  G.  Dingman,  care  of  Victoria  College.  We  do  not  need 
t/O  urge  such  a  movement  as  this  on  the  students,  either  past  or 
present,  of  Victoria,  but  simply  wish  to  express  our  very  hearty 
approval  of  the  undertaking. 


An  Arts  Course  and  Business. 

K.  G.  DINGMAN,   '03. 

TtlE  complete  subject  prescribed  by  the  Editor  for  this  brief 
article  is,  as  I  understand  it:  "How  may  the  prospective 
business  man  get  the  most  out  of  an  arts  cour&e  ?" 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  long  believed,  and  after  some  experi- 
ence in  business  believe  more  than  ever,  that  the  university  man 
should  take  a  course  that  will  give  him,  in  addition  to  a  general 
foundation,  the  most  comprehensible  technical  education  pos- 
sible along  the  lines  he  intends  to  follow.  Consequently,  it  is 
evident  to  my  mind  that  the  undergraduate  who  intends  going 
mto  business  should  take  up  the  course,  for  example,  in  political 
science,  chemistry  and  mineralogy,  or  any  other  course  that  is 
allied  to  his  future  work.  If  he  is  going  into  commercial  or 
financial  life,  this  will  probably  be  the  new  course  in  commerce 
and  finance  which  the  University  has  for  some  time  been  pre- 
paring to  meet  this  particular  need.  I  am  strongly  of  the  opin- 
ion, thus,  that  the  student  can  select  a  course  that  will  give 
him  enough  of  the  "cultural"  inspiration 'which  fosters  breadth 
tt  view  and  of  character,  and  that  w^ill  at  the  same  time  permit 
him  to  devote  himself  largely  to  the  special  subjects  directed 
towards  his  life  work.  Thorough  work  in  harmony  with  this  plan 
should  give  the  student  a  mental  training  equal  to  that  afforded 
by  other  courses,  while  at  the  same  time  the  specialized  study 
will  fit  him  for  his  life  work  in  such  a  way  that  he  will  not  be 
casting  around  for  years  after  he  leaves  the  university  finding  out 
what  he  is  good  for,  and  incidentally  obtaining  the  rudimentary 
commercial  knowledge  that  he  should  have  acquired  in  his  high 
school  or  university  course 

The  prospective  business  man  should,  in  my  judgment,  do 
considerable  outside  reading  along  lines  that  he  will  need  in  busi- 
ness; he  will  thus  be  preparing  himself  early  for  the  opportuni- 
ties which  are  continually  meeting  the  capable  man.  His  primary 
course  should  give  him,  among  other  subjects,  commercial  law. 
accounting,  advertising,  correspondence,  salesmanship  and  a  good 
general  'clea  of  business  procedure.  If  he  takes  a  course  that 
does  not  give  him  these  things  he  should  master  them  in  a  sup- 
plementary course.  It  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case  to 
say  that  no  matter  what  business  calling  he  follows  a  knowledge 
of  these  specialized  subjects  will  be  of  great  and  immediate  value 
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to  him.  Take  either  salesmanship  or  advertising  as  examples  :  a 
good  working  acquaintance  with  theee  very  important  branches 
should  enable  the  young  college  man  to  make  almost  twice  the 
headway  he  usually  makes  in  the  first  stages  of  business  life. 
If  the  truth  be  told,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  most 
university  graduates  go  into  business  with  little  or  no  knowledge 
ol  these  essentials. 

Furthermore,  a  most  obvious  suggestion  is  that  the  student 
should  combine  theory  and  practice  in  every  possible  way.  Per- 
sonally, I  consider  it  of  great  value  to  the  student  to  take  up, 
during  the  summer,  some  line  of  w^rk  which,  will  give  him  finst 
hand  experience  in  "selling  things."  I  would  not  give  up  for  a 
great  deal  my  own  college  years'  experience  in  selling,  even 
though  it  was  not  very  wide,  and  scores  of  other  Victoria  men 
have  received  a  very  valuable  training  through  the  often  maligned 
occupations  of  selling  views,  books,  and  the  like. 

Success  in  business  is  very  largely  involved  with  knowing  how 
to  handle  men,  and  I  therefore  believe  that  the  student  should 
give  no  inconsiderable  amount  of  time  to  such  college  work  and 
activities  as  will  develop  in  him  this  ability  to  deal  with  his 
fellows.  Newell  D wight  Hillis  has  in  one  of  his  suggestive  books 
a  splendid  chapter  on  "The  Science  of  Living  with  Men."  In  it 
be  says,  "The  schools  can  teach  no  other  knowledge  comparable 
to  this"  of  knowing  how  to  "get  on  with  men."  A  university 
man  cannot  acquire  this  capacity  any  too  early  in  his  career. 

Committee  work  in  the  various  college  societies  may  be  made 
invaluable  to  a  man.  One  of  the  things  for  him  to  remember  in 
this  kind  of  undertaking,  moreover,  is  to  think  to  a  finish  for  him- 
self a  policy  on  the  various  issues  that  arise.  His  policies  may 
not  always  be  right  and  he  may  not  always  succeed  in  bringing 
them  into  effect,  but  he  will  have  a  training  in  learning  to  think 
for  himself  that  will  be  of  no  inconsiderable  value  to  him  in  later 
years.  The  man  who  has  had  university  privileges  should  have 
acquired  a  readiness  in  grasping  the  essentials  of  subjects  and  in 
knowing  where  to  secure  information  that  he  might  not  have  been 
able  for  years  to  develop  to  a  similar  extent  if  he  had  not  had  the 
specialized  training  early  in  life.  The  practice  of  painstaking 
study,  of  perseverance  in  mastering  details,  which  are  cultivated 
by,  among  other  means,  honest  preparation  for  examinations, 
should  generate  in  the  college  man  habits  of  thinking  and  of  life 
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which  must  serve  him  in  excellent  stead  in  later  days.  Faithful 
work  in  his  course  and  in  committee  will  develop,  moreover,  a 
resolute  self-confidence  which  will  enable  him  to  enter  success- 
fully various  fields  of  endeavor  and  to  adapt  himself  quickly  to 
almost  any  new  business  environment. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  is,  in  my  own  view,  that  in  the  case  of 
men  who  are  going  into  business  or  similar  lines,  probably  one- 
half  of  the  time  spent  at  the  university  should  be  given  up  to 
subjects  which  will,  to  a  larger  extent  at  any  rate  tRan  is  at 
present  the  rule,  make  the  student  informed  and  capable,  from 
the  heginning  of  his  business  career.  This  view  is,  to  be  sure, 
a  volte  face  from  the  usual  non-utilitarian  university  ideals,  but 
since  a  man  goes  into  business  with  either  noble  or  ignoble  mo- 
tives, to  make  money  and  to  "do  things,"  the  university  if  it 
believes  an  arts  course  is  good  for  a  business  man  at  all,  should 
prepare  him  for  attaining  a  speedy  efficiency.  The  right  kind  of 
university  will  at  the  same  time,  through  its  general  tone,  its 
societies,  social  life  and  otherwise,  inculcate  in  the  student  high 
cultural  and  ethical  ideals  which  the  stress  of  later  business  life 
need  never  seriously  disturb. 


IN  PRAISE  OF  POETRY. 

n?  cam?  so  bfauhfully  dad, 
Th?y  did  not  see  th?  slT«ngtK  h?  Kad. 
His  «y«s  so  g?hH?,  th^y  not  knsw 
That  violet  bsam  could  pi?rc?  \:\\^m  tKrougK. 
His  voics  so  sw??!-,  how  could  th?y  think 
Its  music  rsachsd  creation's  Lrink  ? 
'N?ath  that  young  brow  how  could  th«y  d?«m 
All  th«  world's  wisdom,  all  its  dream  ? 

Richard  Watson  Gilder,  in  the  Century. 
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The  Preacher  of  Kenny's  Camp. 

BY   W.    C.    GRAHAM,    'l2. 

CHARLEY  McGEE  was  Kenny's  timekeeper  and  had  been 
for  six  years.  "Mac"  bunked  with  me  one  night  last  sum- 
mer on  his  way  to  headquarters,  and  we  had,  what  is  somewhat 
cf  a  luxury  in  the  bush,  that  is,  a  chat  about  other  topics  than 
"drilling,"  "oynamiting,"   "sand-blasts"  and  "cayutes." 

I  don't  kiiuw  how  it  was,  but  by  and  by  we  got  to  talking  about 
Sundays  and  churches,  and  preaching,  and  then  it  was  that 
"Mac"  told  me  this  yarn,  which  I  will  re-tell  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  his  own  words. 

"It  was  eight  o'clock  of  a  Saturday-  evening,  he  began,  after 
a  few  meditative  pulls  at  his  pipe.  The  last  customer  had 
gone  away  with  his  'two  o'  smokin'  an'  three  o'  chewin'.'  The 
day's  time  had  been  entered  in  the  pay-roll  book.  The  supply 
orders  had  been  dropped  into  the  little  'Pain-Killer'  box  that 
served  as  post-office.  All  was  still,  save  for  the  hoot  of  an  owl 
fiom  the  pine  jungle,  the  faint  'clink-clank'  of  hammer  on  steel, 
which  came  from  a  night-shift  of  rock  drillers  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  river,  the  playful  scratching  and  squealing  of  a  night- 
shift  of  mice  in  the  adjacent  storehouse ,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  shout  or  a  snatch  of  a  discordant  chorus  from  the  bunk -house. 
I  was  just  about  to  lock  up  and  go  around  to  the  reading- 
t-ent  for  awhile,  when  the  rickety  old  office  door  creaked,  and  a 
stranger  stepped  in.  I  watched  him  carefully  as  he  pulled  off 
his  pack  and  threw  it  in  the  comer  behind  the  door.  He  was 
short,  and  slight,  and  red-headed.  His  face  had  the  wrinkles 
of  age,  and  yet  his  expression  was  almost  youthful.  His  eyes 
twinkled  out  of  a  nan-ow  slit  between  his  eyelids.  His  clothes 
were  such  as  any  navvy  might  wear.  I  sized  him  up  for  a 
'jumper'  who  wanted  his  board  free  till  the  peep  of  dawn  on 
[Monday. 

"Kin  I  stake  up  here  till  Monday?"  was  his  greeting. 

"Sure,  if  you've  got  the  price,"  I  answered,  "seventy-five  a 
day,  bed  and  board,  and  every  chance  to  carry  awaj^  more  than 
you  pay  for." 

"Ye  kin  have  me  'turkey'  here,  as  security  for  the  price,"  said 
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he,    "and   now   I'll   beat   it   fer  the  straw.      So  long!      See   you 
later ! " 

He  was  gone  before  I  could  ask  him  how  many  old  boots, 
superannuated  socks,  and  miscellaneous  dust  rags  he  had  in  the 
old  canvas  pack-sack,   which  he  called  his   "turkey." 

Next  morning,  as  I  was  making  for  the  cook-house,  I  saw  a 
crowd  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  teamsters'  shack.  I  in- 
vestigated and  was  rewarded  by  the  following  sign,  written  and 
spelled  equally  bad  on  a  piece  of  brown  paper: 

DIVIN   SERVIS 

7  p.m.   in  the  evening 
AWL   CUM! 

You  could  have  knocked  me  over  with  an  empty  tomato  can! 
I  took  my  "stake-up"  friend  for  anything  but  a  preacher.  Specu- 
lation was  rife  all  day  as  to  what  kind  of  a  show  we  would  see 
that  night.  Several  fishing  trips  were  called  off.  It  was  not 
every  day  that  a  man  turned  up  to  hold  divine  service  at  Kenny's 
Camp.  Here  and  there  you  would  see  a  bunch  putting  their 
heads  together  in  a  mischievous  manner  which  boded  ill  for 
the  preacher. 

But  the  latter  gentleman  didn't  seem  to  notice  it.  He  put 
away  three  good  squares.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  laboriously 
spelling  out  certain  passages  from  a  tattered  copy  of  the  Ne\^ 
Testament.  Once,  in  the  afternoon,  I  ventured  to  approach  him 
and  gave  him  a  friendly  warning  to  be  careful  what  he  said  on 
account  of  the  various  religious  creeds  represented  in  such  a 
n}otley  lot  of  men. 

"Much  obliged,"  he  replied.  "I've  been  on  the  job  before. 
I  got  a  hook  for  them  all."     I  wondered  if  it  was  a  "left  hook." 

Well,  "seven  p.m.  in  the  evening"  came,  and  with  it  a  full 
house  for  the  preacher.  Some  of  the  men  who  anticipated  much 
hilarious  pleasure  had  been  very  kind  in  assisting  the  preacher 
to  turn  the  bunk-house  into  a  church.  The  poker  table  was  the 
pulpit.  An  aisle  had  been  left  down  the  centre,  and  Sandy 
Rough,  our  brawny  Scotch  "powder-man"  officiated  as  usher. 
Besides  his  other  apparel  he  wore  a  pious  expression  whicli  said 
as  plain  as  could  be  :  "There  is  a  time  to  weep  and  a  time  to 
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laugh;  a  time  to  mourn  and  a  time  to  dance."     I  felt  sure  some- 
one would  dance  before  long. 

Nor  was  I  disappointed,  except  in  the  very  important  matter 
of  who  was  to  dance.  For  this  queer  little  man  suddenly  stood 
before  us,  in  some  way,  a  different  looking  character  to  the  man 
who  had  inspired  our  ridicule  ever  since  he  had  tacked  the 
sign  onto  the  door  of  the  teamsters'  shack.  He  planted  his  feet 
firmly  on  the  floor.  He  squared  his  shoulders.  His  mouth  and 
jaw  assumed  a  determined  expression.  He  looked  us  over  quietly 
with  a  masterful  glint  in  his  eye.  After  about  two  minutes  of 
this  you  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop.  Then,  after  a  queer  little 
confident  smile,   he  commenced  to  sing: 

"Come  ye  sinnens,  poor  and  needy." 

He  never  took  his  eyes  off  us  all  the  time,  and  by  the  time  he 
had  finished  the  hymn  we  had  all  began  to  feel  like  as  if  it  was 
meant  for  us.  He  put  such  emphasis  on  the  "Ye  sinners"  that 
it  sounded  more  like  a  charge  than  an  invitation.  Then  he 
struck  off  on  "When  I  survey  the  wondrous  cross."  And  old 
Billy  Scott  who  periodically  pickles  himself  in  Mumms'  Extra 
Dry,  and  young  Dave  Clark,  who  swears  like  the  villain  in  a 
penny  horrible,  and  by  and  by  others,  joined  in,  till  we  were  all 
singing  what,  an  hour  before,  we  wouldn't  have  dreamt  even 
of  whispering  to  ourselves : 

"Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 
Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

After  this  the  preacher  looked  steadily  at  us  for  a  full  minute. 
Then  he  opened  fire. 

"Now  say,  you  guys,  ain't  youse  surprised  to  be  catched  sing- 
in'  sech  a  thing  as  that?  Don't  seem  nat'ral,  do  it?  But  it  is, 
though.  That's  the  only  time  youse  fellows  is  nat'ral,  when 
yer  singing'  that  an'  meanin'  it.  Most  times  youse  is  away  off 
in  a  far  country,  just  like  the  prodigal  boy.  Ever  hear  about 
the  prodigal  boy  ?  Well,  I  ain't  much  of  a  reader,  so  I'll  jest 
spin  ye  the  yarn  in  me  own  words."  And  awa}^  he  went  right 
through  that  old  story,  and  the  funny  part  of  it  was  he  made  it 
so  interesting  and  real  like,  that  we  all  got  to  looking  backwards 
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ever  the  path  of  Hfe  and  then  forward.     And  somehow  it  didn't 
seem  as  smooth  as  it  used  to  be. 

Then,  when  he'd  finished  the  story,  he  apphed  it.  He  lit  on 
us  with  both  feet.  He  called  us  all  the  names  he  could  think 
of  and  dared  any  or  all  of  us  to  deny  them.  He  made  it  clear 
to  us  what  train  we  were  on  and  told  us  in  very  plain  terms 
where  we  would  get  off  at.  He  fairly  shook  us  over  the  pit.  Wt^ 
could  smell  brimstone.  I  looked  around.  That  nervy  little 
beggar  had  the  whole  gang  scared  stiff. 

And  then,  like  the  softly  falling  rain  after  a  blustery  wind 
storm,  he  changed  his  tune.  His  whole  face  softened.  His  voice 
had  a  queer  little  glad  sob  in  it  as  he  told  us  about  the  prodigal's 
return.  Then  it  semed  as  if  he  could  read  minds,  for  he  pointed 
over  towards  Pat  Murphy  and  pictured  an  anxious  mother  wait- 
ing in  dumb  anguish  for  news  of  her  boy.  Pat  blubbered  and 
swore  he'd  write  that  very  night.  The  preacher  kept  on.  One 
after  another  was  touched.  And  before  long  the  place  got  so  hot 
for  me  that  I  got  out  and  walked  away  up  the  grade,  thinking, 
thinking,  thinking !  Was  I  touched  ?  Perhaps!  I  know  of  many 
who  slept  little  that  night. 

Next  morning  about  four  o'clock  I  heard  a  knock  at  the  office 
door.  T  crawled  out  sleepily,  in  my  pyjamas.  There  stood  my 
insignificant  looking,  short,  slight,  red-headed,  "stake-up"  friend 
of  Saturday  night. 

"Give  me  me  turkey,"  he  demanded  in  a  tired  voice.  "I  can't 
talk  all  the  time.  If  the  men  see  me  agin  they'll  fergit  the 
spirit  and  think  of  me  and  how  1  sure  do  look  so  silly.  So  le'me 
go  and  not  spoil  any  good  that  was  did  last  night." 

I  handed  him  his  "turkey.'"  He  gave  me  one  grip;  flashed 
on  me  one  more  masterful  look  as  of  command  to  something 
higher  and  better;  turned,  and  was  gone." 
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Carent  Quia  Vate  Sacro. 

WHEN  are  you  poets  to  become  weary,  pray,  of  singing? 
When  is  the  old  eternal  song  to  be  sung  to  an  end?" 
asks  Aanastasius  Griin;  and  in  reply  to  his  question  he  tells  us 
that,  while  the  sun's  glory  is  bright  in  the  azure  above  us,  while 
the  thunderbolt  cleaves  the  clouds  and  rends  the  oak,  while  the 
rainbow  marks  the  return  of  peace,  while  the  stars  return  in 
their  calm  and  their  prophecy  of  what  awaits  us  when  our  short 
<iay  is  done,  while  the  cypress  rises  over  the  grave  to  tell  how 
the  fate  of  mortals  touches  the  human  heart,  while  men  have 
hearts  to  feel  and  eyes  to  see,  we  shall  have  the  poets  with  us. 
Let  us  be  thankful  for  this,  and  let  us  hail  with  glad  welcome 
each  new  poet  who  finds  fit  expression  for  our  longings  and  our 
hopes,  our  joys  and  our  sorrows.  Unless  they  find  their  bard, 
who  will  think  of  them  or  remember  them  in  days  to  come  ? 
And  in  this  little  volume  of  poems*,  many  of  which  are  already 
familiar  to  readers  of  Acta,  fitting  expression  is  given  to  much 
of  our  life  and  history.  To  begin  with,  that  noble  struggle  of 
the  French  for  Canada,  that  protracted  struggle  of  less  than  three 
score  thousand  against  a  million,  a  struggle  gay  and  gallant  and 
victorious  almost  till  the  end  in  face  of  neglect  in  the  mother- 
land and  treason  in  the  colony  itself,  has  never  found  better 
expression  than  in  the  little  poem,  "From  Fleur  de  Lys  to  Eose"  : 

But  Frontenac  is  dead;  the  Fleur  de  Lys 

So  bravely  flaunting  in  the  face  of  doom. 

Is  fallen  from  the  place  of  empery." 
The  second  verse  suggests  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  in  this  fight 
Hr,  it  has  not  been  pictured  before ;  and  in  the  pages  of  this  little 
volume  the  Canadian  reader  will  find  not  a  few  passages  that 
images  in  the  poet's  vision  our  pleasures  of  a  lighter  hour,  when 
the  toboggans, 

"Trim  vessels  with  the  wind  allied. 

The  playthings  of  our  northern  pride," 
glide    6ver   the    snow    more    swiftly    than    do   the    fleecy    clouds 
uthwart  the  moon ;  or  the  soft  haze  of  an  Indian  Summer  day 
"  'With   languid   lids   drooping  on   eyes  of  dream,' 
And  bringing  visions  of  'the  Vallambrosian  groves 
Where  flaming  dawns,   and  mellow  evening  skies 
And   falling  leaves   saw   old,    unhappy   loves.'  " 

♦The  Amber  Army,  and  other  poems;  by  Wm.  T.  Alhson:  Toronto. 
Wm.   Briggs,  1909. 
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For  to  our  poet  the  clear,  pure  light  of  our  Canadian  day  is  mel- 
lowed and  varied  by  memories  of  old  world  legends,  and  of  the 
crave  struggles  of  the  past  that  have  shaped  our  thought®  and 
lives  for  us  to-day;  and  he  has  visions  of  Lucretius  forgetting 
the  blue  of  Tuscan  skies  above  him,  while  his  mind  dwells  on 
that  "ebon  sea  of  death"  in  the  unfathomable  darknes®  of  which 
he  makes  his  sad  endeavor  to  find  consolation  for  mortals ;  or  of 
Arius,  with 

"Face  ghaetly  pale   and  features  lean  and  worn 
And  eyes  adream  in  sunken  cavities," 

setting  the  church  in  flame,  and  striking  the  first  blow  for  free- 
dom of  thought  in  religion;  or  of  Milton,  hardly  more  orthodox, 
whose  "clear  grey  sightless  eyes  and  face  serene"  banish  the 
hate  of  the  gay  youths  of  Whitehall,  who  came  to  scoff  at  the 
blind  poet  in  his  dreary  lodging.  Nor  does  he  forget  to  bring 
before  us  figures  from  our  own  story;  of  Donnacona,  to  whose 
dreams  the  white  sails  of  Cartier  bring  forebodings  of  the  ex- 
tinction of  his  race;  or  of  Talon,  as  he  leaves  Quebec  with  the 
hoarse  lament  of  Montmorency  in  his  ears  and  the  feeling  in  his 
heart  that  he  never  more  shall  hear  "the  chanson  ringing  free 
about  the  campfire  on  the  lone  lake's  shore;  or  of  the  Shawanoes 
burying  their  hero-chief  Tecum^eh,  like  another  Alain,  in  the 
bed  of  a  forest  stream,  where  no  student  of  Indian  antiquities 
may  break  his  rest."  In  the  "Dream  of  the  Old  Men"  he  sees 
future  cheer  for  us  in  the  union  of  the  churches,  which  men  like 
Principal  Caven,  Dr.  Burwash  and  Principal  Patrick  have  been 
striving  60  manfully  to  bring  to  fruition.  Those  that  know  the 
life  of  the  University  of  Toronto  or  of  Victoria  College,  will  find 
much  here  to  recall  old  scenes,  as,  for  instance,  the  "square 
hewn  face  in  the  chapel,  or  the  dusty  cheek  and  withered  tongue 
of  the  mummy  in  the  hall."  Mr.  Allison  has  words  of  greeting  for 
the  first  snowflake,  which  always  thrills  the  heart  of  the  Can- 
adian born,  and  for  the  snowbird,  the  favorite  of  Drummond 
and  Frechette.  This  little  volume  does  not  lack  poetic  achieve- 
ment, but  it  is  fuller  still  of  promise,  and  we  shall  look  forward 
ic  other  volumes  from  Mr.  Allison,  when  he  may  do  still  more 
to  brighten  and  beautify  our  Canadian  life. — A.  J.  B. 
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The  Fruit  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledg^e. 

R,    C.    COATSWORTH,    'lO. 

"Professor  J.  Walters,"  read  the  name  on  the  door.  The  room 
into  which  it  opened  was  large  and  bare-walled,  and  hghted  by 
three  windows  extending  almost  from  ceiling  to  floor.  At  each 
end  stood  a  tall  cupboard,  on  whose  shelves  were  many  bottles; 
in  the  centre  was  a  large  table,  littered  with  the  numerous 
pieces  of  apparatus  necessary  for  chemical  operations. 

On  the  only  corner  of  the  table  not  occupied  by  these  articles 
sat  the  Professor.  He  was  a  young  man  of  probably  not  more 
than  twenty-five  years  of  age;  his  high  forehead  and  piercing 
gray  eyes,  however,  seemed  to  indicate  him  as  one  of  great  in- 
tellectual powers  and  keenness  of  perception,  which,  in  fact,  was 
so,  for  already  he  was  recognized  as  a  most  brilliant  lecturer  and 
scientist. 

He  was  gazing  intently  at  a  reddish  fluid  in  a  small  glass.  It 
was  his  own  discovery,  and  he  viewed  it  with  the  fondness  of  a 
parent  towards  his  own  child.  Months  of  toil  had  it  cost  him  ; 
the  pallor  of  his  thin  cheeks  testified  eloquently  to  the  days  of 
patient  watching  over  laborious  syntheses  and  the  nights  of 
study  in  ponderous  volumes  filled  with  intricate  formulae.  A 
week  before  he  had  produced  it  for  the  first  time  and  now  had 
just  completed  a  preliminary  study  of  its  properties. 

He  thought  of  its  effects  on  the  rabbits  caged  in  the  room  be- 
low. A  drop  or  two  would  make  the  httle  animal  jump  in  glee 
for  a  few  hours;  then  it  got  tired,  very  tired,  its  eyes  became  dull 
and  glassy  and  life  seemed  gone  but  for  the  labored  breathing 
and  the  rapid  irregular  beating  of  the  heart ;  the  reaction  had 
come.  But  another  drop  and  abundant  life  returned,  the  heart 
jumped  along  merrily  and  the  eyes  danced  brightly  until  the 
next  dose  was  needed.  When  the  drug  was  applied  constantly 
the  beats  came  gradually  faster  and  faster  till  at  last  the  poor 
overstrained  heart  collapsed,  and  life  became  extinct.  All  this 
was  recorded  in  many  note-books  kept  securely  locked. 

"Wonderful  drug,"  muttered  the  Professor,  "what  a  boon  it 
will  be  if  wisely  used,"  and  the  little  red  fluid  in  the  glass 
sparkled  gaily  with  the  joy  of  its  existence,  and  looked  disdain- 
fully round  the  room  at  the  many-colored  liquids  on  the  shelves 
— its  bottled-imprisoned  relatives. 
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The  young  Professor  smiled  in  satisfaction  and  put  down 
the  glass.  He  s^eemed  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the  future.  There 
was  a  new  bud  on  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  already  in  his  fancy 
he  could  see  the  fruit;  a  great  discovery  for  science,  a  new  help 
for  those  who  spend  their  lives  preventing  suffering  and  prolong- 
ing life,  and  for  himself,  the  honor  of  the  achievement,  the  ability 
to  a-dvance  so  far  the  general  welfare,  and,  what  was  more  ma- 
terial, the  probable  gain  of  the  annual  Scholarship  for  Scientific 
Research.  All  this  would  be  done  by  the  little  red  fluid,  which 
sparkled  so  brightly;  it  was  the  key,  which  could  unlock  the 
door  to  a  glorious  future. 

"Wonderful  fluid,"  he  murmured,  and  as  he  thought  of  the 
past  months,  added  "and  w^on  by  so  much  toil."  He  had  worked 
hard  and,  now  that  his  end  was  achieved,  of  a  sudden  he  felt 
how  great  had  been  the  strain.  A  fearful  exhaustion  overcame 
him;  he  sat  down  on  a  chair  and,  dropping  his  head  on  the 
table,  dozed. 

Outside  the  afternoon  sun  gradually  sank  beyond  the  horizon 
of  house-tops  and  at  its  retreat  darkness  crept  over  the  city. 
Here  and  there  a  store-front  lit  up  and  the  arc -lamps  swinging 
at  the  street-corners  spluttered  and  ticked  as  they  began  their 
nocturnal  duties.  Suddenly  came  the  ringing  of  many  bells 
and  the  blowing  of  a  multitude  of  whistles ;  crowds  of  people 
poured  into  the  streets;  the  day's  work  was  ended. 

The  Professor  was  awakened  by  the  babel  of  noise  and  sat  up 
abruptly.  He  peered  around  ^n  the  semi-darkness  of  the  labora- 
tory and  hastily  pulled  out  his  watch. 

"Six  o'clock!"  he  exclaimed  in  surprise,  "I  must  have  had 
quite  a  snooze.  And  here  I've  promised  Elsie  to  be  over  for 
dinner  to-night  and  I'm  almost  too  sleepy  to  eat." 

Reaching  over,  he  switched  on  the  electric  light  and  his  eyes 
rested  on  the  little  red  fluid  before  him.     He  was  fearfully  tired 

and  it  would .     Why  not?  he  asked  himself,   and  his  hand 

crept  over  the  table.  Then  came  a  picture  of  a  little  rabbit  with 
glazed  eyes  and  rapid  pulse,  convulsively  kicking  away  the  last 
few  moments  of  life.  He  shuddered  and  jerked  his  hand  back 
sharply  as  he  saw  himself  in  the  place  of  the  suffering  animal. 
But  he  felt  so  exhausted  and  yet  wanted  to  appear  at  his  best 
that  evening.  He  would  take  it  just  this  once ;  the  hand  crept 
forward  again  and  this  time  grasped  the  glass  in  which  a  little 
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red  fluid  sparkled  triumphantly.  He  carefully  measured  three 
drops,  into  a  tumbler  of  water  and  swallowed  it.  In  a  few  min- 
utes a  spirit  of  exhilaration  and  buoyant  energy  took  possession 
of  him;  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  he  left  his  room  and  closed 
the  door. 

Going  out  of  the  building,  he  caught  a  car  and  got  off  at  the 
end  of  a  quiet  street  and,  after  a  short  walk,  stopped  before  a 
plain  little  red-brick  house.  There  was  a  light  in  the  window 
downstairs  and  through  tlie  glass  front  of  the  door  came  the  soft 
glow  of  the  hall-lamp.  It  was  not  a  pretentious  place,  but  there 
was  something  "homey"  about  it,  which  made  one  feel  predis- 
posed to  like  the  people  who  lived  there.  But  the  Professor  did 
not  think  of  this,  as  he  went  up  the  short  board  walk  leading  to 
ihe  steps.  Reaching  the  front  door,  he  gave  a  final  pat  to  his 
hair  and  pressed  the  bell.  He  had  not  long  to  wait.  Indeed, 
the  door  opened  so  quickly  that  if  you  were  very  good  at  guessing 
you  might  have  said  that  the  young  lady  who  greeted  the  Pro- 
fessor had  been  there  waiting  for  him. 

She  was  one  of  those  girls  who  can  best  be  described  as  wo- 
manly. She  was  not  of  the  kind  that  institute  great  campaigns 
or  carry  a  vigorous  warfare  into  the  domains  hitherto  held  sacred 
to  the  male  sex,  but  of  those  who  make  homes  and  therein  fulfil 
their  noblest  purpose.  Although  not  strikingly  handsome,  there 
v/as  that  in  her  face  which  gave  one  a  sense  of  reliability.  She 
laughed  gaily  as  she  welcomed  the  Professor. 

"I  was  afraid  you'd  never  get  away  from  your  horrid  chemicals. 
Jack,"  she  said  in  a  voice  that  was  intended  to  be  sarcastic,  but 
failed  miserably. 

"For  once  I'm  on  time,  Elsie,"  he  replied,  "though  you've 
no  idea  how  nearly  I  was  not  coming  at  all." 

"Well,  you  can  tell  me  of  that  after  dinner,"  she  answered, 
"we're  just  sitting  down  to  the  table  now,  and  you  know  what  a 
martinet  father  is  on  punctuality." 

At  dinner,  the  Professor  proved  the  best  of  company.  Never 
had  he  felt  so  fine;  never  had  he  appeared  so  brilliant.  Elsie's 
mother  was  quite  captivated  by  his  manner  and  even  that  hard- 
headed  old  business  man,  her  father,  laughed  gleefully  at  his 
sallies  and  listened  with  interest  to  his  opinions.  And  later  in 
the  evening  as  he  told  "the  only  girl"  of  his  hopes  and  plans, 
vhile  she  listened  sympatheticall}',  it  seemed  that  his  happiness 
was  complete. 
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After  returning  to  bis  room,  however,  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion crept  into  his  gladness  and  gradually  pervaded  the  whole 
range  of  his  thought.  An  indefinable  something  was  lacking.  He 
became  a  little  sick,  his  heart  was  beating  rapidly  but  feebly, 
and  his  eyes,  w4ien  he  glanced  in  the  mirror,  seemed  dull  and 
lustreless.  Then  he  understood;  already  he  was  paying  the  pen- 
alty; it  was  the  reaction  of  his  drug.  And  he  had  only  taken 
three  drops! 

A  month  later.  The  Professor  sat  at  the  table  in  his  laboratory 
gazing  at  one  of  the  big  cupboards.  On  the  centre  shelf  stood 
a  large  bo]btle,  in  which  a  red  fluid  sparkled  brightly.  He  looked 
at  it  as  intently  as  on  the  day  of  its  discovery,  but  the  love  in 
his  eye  was  changed  to  hate. 

"You  fiend!"  he  hissed,  "and  it  was  I  who  discovered  you." 
Then  he  put  a  hand  to  his  vest-pocket  and  brought  forth  a  small 
bottle ;  its  liquid  contents  were  reddish  and  glittered  dangerously. 

"I'll  beat  you  yet,"  he  said  defiantly,  and  took  four  drops  in- 
stead of  eight.  Then  he  counted  his  pulse;  it  was  eighty-six,  and 
a  month  ago  it  had  been  seventy-six.  He  made  some  calcula- 
tions on  a  piece  of  paper. 

"Only  eight  months  more,"  he  groaned,   "and  then — " 

Soon  afterward  he  hurried  from  the  building  and  took  a  car 
to  the  quiet  street  where  stood  the  "homey"  little  house.  He 
pressed  the  bell  and,  as  before,  the  girl  opened  the  door  and 
welcomed  him.  He  laughed  gaily  at  her  suggestion  that  it 
seemed  a  year  since  he  had  been  there  last. 

At  dinner  he  was  again  the  centre  of  attraction.  His  w^ork, 
the  favorable  notice  in  the  papers  of  a  couple  of  public  lectures 
which  he  had  recently  given,  and  his  chances  of  obtaining  the 
coveted  Research  Scholarship ;  all  were  discussed  and  served 
only  to  make  him  seem  still  more  worthy  of  admiration  and 
esteem. 

Afterward,  as  Elsie  played  for  him  in  the  drawing-room,  he 
began  to  feel  his  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  vanishing ;  over  his 
mind  there  crept,  first  a  lassitude  and  then  an  intense  feeling 
of  want.  He  realized  that  the  four  drops  had  been  insufficient 
and  almost  mechanically  reached  toward  his  vest  pocket,  but  his 
eyes  rested  on  the  figure  before  the  piano  and  with  teeth 
clenched  he  drew  his  hand  away.     She  ceased  playing  and  com- 
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ing  over,  sat  opposite  him.     Then  she  noticed  how  ill  he  looked; 
his  cheeks  were  pale,  and  his  eye<s  were  dull  and  lustreless. 

"Jack,  are  you  sick?"  she  asked  anxiously.  At  first  he  tried 
to  put  her  off  with  irrelevant  answers,  but  finally,  his  condition 
becoming  too  apparent  to  remain  unnoticed,  he  told  her  all. 

A  woman  never  loves  a  man  so  much  as  when  she  is  able  to 
help  him.     Elsie  leaned  forward  and  caught  his  shaking  hands. 

"You  poor  boy!"  she  said  gravely,  "and  it  all  came  from  the 
little  red  stuff,  that  was  going  to  make  you  famous." 

He  nodded  assent,   and  she  continued : 

"But  you  said  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  world.  You 
said  that  doctors  would  find  it  an  invaluable  help."  She  did  not 
speak  musingly;  it  seemed  as  if  she  still  believed  in  him  but 
could  not  reconcile  his  statements. 

"All  that  I  said  was  true,"  he  answered,  "but  you  forgot  the 
provision  I  made." 

"And  that  was?" 

"That  it  must  be  used  wisely." 

"Did  you  use  it  wisely?" 

"No!"  His  denial  was  most  emphatic. 

"Tell  me.  Jack,  are  there  many  who  would  use  it  as  you  did  ?" 

"Only  too  many,"  he  answered  in  a  faint  voice,  for  he  knew  its 
'  powers. 

"Then  would  it  really  help  the  world  to  learn  of  its  discovery? 
Wouldn't  it  do  more  harm  than  good?" 

"Ah!"  He  had  fallen  back  in  his  chair  helpless. 

"Oh,  Jack,  dear,  what  is  it?"  she  cried. 

"The  drug,"  he  said  weakly,  "I've  got  to  use  it.  !My  heart's 
giving  out." 

She  stood  up ;  her  face  was  pale  as  death,  but  her  eyes  were 
steady  with  a  forced  calm. 

"Do  you  absolutely  need  it,  dear?" 

"Yes,"  he  replied  faintly. 

"Then  use  it,  but  take  no  more  than  is  positively  necessary." 
And  she  turned  away,  that  she  might  not  see  the  little  red  drops 
that  sparkled  venomously. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  brightened  up  again. 

"Can  you  stop  this?"  she  asked  quietly. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  can,  but  it  would  mean  giving  up  my 
lectures  for  the  rest  of  this  session  and  going  away  for  treat- 
ment "     He  had  already  considered  that  possibility. 
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"And  will  you  destroy  this  drug  and  all  your  notes  about  it, 
so  that  no  one  will  ever  discover  it  again  ?"  She  knew  what  she 
asked,  and  she  knew  the  cost  of  the  answer  for  which  she  prayed ; 
the  loss  of  the  recognition  of  his  genius,  of  the  esteem  of  the 
scientific  world  and  of  the  Research  Scholarship,  which  was  to 
open  the  door  to  a  brilliant  career.  He  thought  long  and  hard. 
Slowly  the  whole  case  became  clear;  his  discovery  was  an  addi- 
tion to  science,  it  was  another  flower  on  the  tree  of  knowledge 
and  it  would  be  a  great  aid  in  the  fight  against  disease  and  death ; 
in  itself  it  would  be  a  blessing,  but  to  only  too  many  it  would 
become  such  a  curse  as  to  make  its  discovery  a  very  doubtful 
benefit.  Yet  his  ambition  rose  in  rebellion ;  it  was  the  key  to  a 
brilliant  career — then  he  thought  of  the  calculations  made  that 
afternoon,  and  mentally  added — of  eight  months.  Only  one  de- 
cision seemed  possible ;  it  must  be  destroyed.  He  looked  up 
vAih  new  determination. 

"I'll  destroy  it  and  everything  that  tells  of  it,  but  a  small 
•niantity  I  must  save  in  order  to  break  off  gradually.'  ' 

Next  morning  a  notice  appeared  in  the  college  that  Professor 
Walters,  owing  to  illness,  would  be  unable  to  continue  his  work 
that  session. 

A  year  passed.  The  Professor  had  returned  to  his  old  haunts. 
He  was  changed  considerably;  sleepless  nights  and  days  of 
agony,  the  bitter  conflict  between  a  dogged  will  and  a  merciless 
enemy,  the  final  victory  and  the  constant  watchfulness  that 
strove  to  preserve  it,  and  last  of  all  the  glad  day  when  watchful- 
ness itself  became  a  habit  and  freedom  was  his  own ;  no  man  can 
pass  through  these  unchanged.  The  brilliancy,  which  he  had 
left  as  a  final  memory  before  going  away,  was  replaced  by  a 
steady  dihgence  that  promised  a  long  and  useful,  rather  that  a 
meteoric,  career.  His  friends  declared  that  he  had  been  affected 
by  his  illness,  but  as  he  sat  on  the  apparatus-covered  table  in 
his  laboratory,  he  smiled  happily  as  he  thought  of  the  girl  who 
lived  in  the  "homey"  little  house  on  the  quiet  street  and  looked 
&t  an  empty  place  in  the  centre  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  where  once 
stood  a  large  bottle,  whose  ruddy  contents  had  sparkled  joyously, 
brightly,  victoriously,  and  at  last  venomously.  The  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge  was  dead. 
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Men  and  Events. 

HON.  WILLIAM    STEVENS  FIELDING 

IT  is  becoming  a  stock  phrase  in  this  country  that  "the  wise 
men  come  from  the  East."  Certain  it  is  that  some  of  our 
business  men  in  both  professional  and  mercantile  life  own  the 
eastern  provinces  as  their  birthplaces. 

If  there  is  any  advantage  hi  being  boni  near  the  sea,  Fielding 
is  entitled  to  it,  for  our  first  account  of  him  is  in  Halifax,  on 
November  24th,  1848.  His  school  life  did  not  lact  long,  for  we 
find  him  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  to  begin  newspaper 
work  in  the  office  of  The  Morning  Chronicle.  The  staff  of  the 
paper  was  at  that  time  not  very  large,  and  in  addition  to  his 
regular  assignment  of  locals  and  shipping,  the  young  reporter 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  read  proof  and  write  the  editorials. 
For  twenty  years  Fielding  remained  in  The  Chronicle,  and  for 
fourteen  was  the  Nova  Scotian  correspondent  of  the  Toronto 
Globe. 

At  the  Provincial  election  of  1882,  Fielding  stood  for  Halifax 
County  and  was  elected.  On  the  resignation  of  the  Holmes- 
Thompson  Government,  July  1882,  a  convention  of  the  Liberal 
party  tendered  him  the  positions  of  Premier  and  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, but  the  honors  were  declined.  Shortly  afterwards  he  en- 
tered the  Administration  of  Mr.  Pipes,  but  resigned  in  May, 
1884,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  editorial  and  departmental  duties. 
Two  months  later  Mr.  Pipes  retired  and  Mr.  Fielding  was  called 
upon  to  form  a  new  Ministry.  He  complied  and  took  the  port- 
folio of  Provincial  Secretary,  so  having  charge  of  the  financial 
administration  of  the  Province.  On  the  formation  of  a  new  Lib- 
eral Administration  at  Ottawa,  July  1896,  Mr.  Fielding 'was  ap- 
pointed to  the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance. 

Mr.  Fielding  has  done  much  to  increase  the  friendly  relations 
between  Canada  and  Great  Britain  by  increasing  our  tariff  pre- 
ference from  12%  per  cent,  to  33^^  per  cent.  At  the  Colonial 
Conference  the  Laurier  Government  requested  certain  conces- 
sions from  the  Motherland.  These  were  refused.  As  a  result 
Canada  has  sought  new  customers.  By  the  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  France,  the  removal  of  the  German  Surtax,  and  the  recent 
negotiations  with  the  United  States,  Fielding  has  done  much  to 
increase  Canada's  trade,  and  consequently  her  prosperity. 
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Under  the  present  Finance  Minister  the  gold  reserve  has  been 
worked  up  to  the  unprecedented  amount  of  $70,000,000  and  the 
circulation  of  Government  notes  in  November  was  $85,000,000. 
jVlany  of  our  loans  have  fallen  in  and  necessitated  being  replaced 
and  the  building  of  the  Transcontinental  Railway  required  the 
borrowing  of  large  eumis.  Mr.  Fielding  has  shown  great  effi- 
ciency in  this  branch  of  his  work  and  has  been  able  to  float  large 
loans  at  a  low  rate. 

Mr.  Fielding  is  no  orator,  but  is  a  clear  logical  speaker.  His 
budget  is  concise  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  intelligible, 
and  the  ]Minister  of  Finance  has  the  remarkable  capacity  of  mak- 
ing a  financial  report  so  that  it  can  be  understood  by  the  aver- 
age layman. 

Although  in  a  position  to  increase  his  own  bank  account,  Mr. 
Fielding  has  refrained  from  doing  so.  His  strict  honesty  in 
handling  public  funds  might  be  taken  as  a  model  by  many  of 
our  public  men. 

There  are  no  anecdotes  about  him  and  his  life  has  been  occu- 
pied with  hard  work  ratlier  than  in  making  interesting  copy  for 
a  magazine  article.  Mr,  Fielding  indulges  in  no  sports  and  has 
absolutely  no  outside  interests,  but  spends  practically  his  whole 
time  planning  the  betterment  of  Canada's  finances. 


Letters  to  the  Editor. 

Mr.  Editor: 

My  attention  was  attracted  the  other  day  by  a  striking  likeness 
between  the  discerning  intellect  and  reflective  capacity  of  Cole- 
ridge and  similar  qualities  possessed  by  two  of  our  own  Victoria 
students.  I  think  that  such  a  coincidence  deserves  recognition 
m  Acta.     Personally  I  am  deeply  grateful  that  I  discovered  it. 

It  came  about  in  this  way.  While  sitting  reading  in  the  library 
I  was  struck  by  a  passage  giving  Coleridge's  advice  to  English- 
men in  America:  "A  very  little  humoring  of  their  prejudices 
and  some  courtesy  of  language  and  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
Englishmen  would  work  wonders,  even  as  it  is  with  the  public 
mind  of  America."  The  impression  I  received  was  deepened  by 
a  student's  comment:  "How  true."  Now  a  remark  like  that, 
while  it  has  a  touch  of  melancholy  about  it,  indicates  a  sincere 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  poor  English  immigrants,  who  are 
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learning  manners  and  deportment  so  slowly  in  this  College.  In- 
deed, there  is  the  true  missionary  ring  about  it.  Some  (even 
among  those  of  good  standing  in  this  institution),  have  occa- 
sionally deprecated  marking  the  books,  in  the  library  and  sug- 
gested that  it  was  not  altogether  in  good  taste.  But  evidently 
they  have  not  taken  into  consideration  the  educational  value  of 
such  annotations. 

Curiously  enough,  the  same  passage  was  accompanied  by  the 
pious  wish  of  another  student.  He  said:  "May  God  grant  it." 
Now,  coming  as  I  do  from  one  of  those  benighted  countries  in 
Europe  where  even  the  clergy  are  still  respected,  I  felt  doubtful 
about  the  propriety  of  this  remark.  Indeed,  to  be  frank,  I 
thought  it  was  another  instance  of  a  careless  and  irreverent 
spirit  which  is  prevalent.  I  did  not  like  it.  It  wounded  my 
highest  religious  susceptibilities.  And  while  I  would  exhort 
all  my  English  friends  to  reform  their  manners  and  to  take  ^ad- 
vantage  of  the  wholesome  influence  and  kindly  criticisms  of 
their  fellow  students,  I  would  at  the  same  time  remind  them  to 
beware  of  profanity.  Anglo. 


Victoria  College  Hockey  Team— Jennings  Cup  Winners,  '10. 
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Do  We  Think  Enougrli? 

ONE  of  the  staf!  recently  asked  the  Editor  why  he  did  not 
attempt  some  comments  on  "the  meaning  of  education." 
That  unfortunate  individual  was  forced  to  confess  to  himself 
(although  he  carefully  refrained  from  mentioning  the  fact  to 
the  professor)  that  the  real  reason  was  probably  to  be  traced  to 
the  haziness  of  his  own  ideas  on  the  subject.  His  opinion  at 
the  present  time  is,  that  education  is  just  what  it  says — the 
leading  of  a  man  out  of  himself,  the  broadening  of  his  horizon, 
the  imparting  to  him  of  a  correct  attitude  to  the  world  at  large 
both  by  means  of  an  accumulation  of  facts  in  regard  to  that 
world  and  by  a  training  of  the  man's  mental  processes  so  that 
he  comes  at  things  "right  side  up,"  as  it  were,  and  sees  them 
ill  their  proper  relation.  Accordingly,  not  only  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  but  the  power  of  judgment  and  of  independent 
thought  is  a  requisite  in  the  truly  educated  man. 

These  two  facts — the  discovery  of  his  own  imperfect  thinking 
on  the  subject,  and  the  realization  of  the  necessity  of  develop- 
ing "thought  power"  have  led  the  Editor  to  ask  the  question: 
"Do  we  as  university  men  and  women  think  enough?  And  the 
answer  for  the  great  majority  of  us  is  a  decided  "no."  Much 
cf  what  we  term  thinking  is  simply  dreaming,  or  at  best,  mus- 
ing. Clear,  logical,  comprehensive,  and  above  all,  conclusive 
thinking  is  too  great  a  rarity  with  any  of  us,  and  many  of  us 
have  been  compelled  to  admit  it,  very  often  in  our  life.  For  ex- 
ample, we  come  to  college  for  education,   and  when  questioned 
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as  to  its  meaning  we  discover  a  lamentable  lack  of  thorough 
thinking  in  regard  to  it.  Other  subjects  come  up  and  we  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  relation  to  them.  We  have  had  thoughts 
about  them,  may  quite  easily  repeat  some  opinions  of  others 
concerning  them,  but  as  for  really  thinking  our  way  into  them, 
much  less  through  them,  that  has  not  been  done.  Is  it  not  the 
same  in  the  actual  work  of  our  courses  ?  Let  us  be  quite  candid 
with  ourselves  and  we  will  discover  how  little  really  independent 
thinking  and  judgment-forming  we  do.  How  often  in  what  we 
call  ''mastering"  a  subject,  we  are  content  to  master  the  opin- 
ions and  theories  of  the  professor,  the  author,  the  commentator! 
Ixi  is  true  that  much  of  our  time  must,  and  ought  to  be,  spent 
in  this  way  (for  we  are  learners  and  not  Daniels  come  to  judg- 
njent),  yet  even  so,  four  years  is  a  long  period  for  cramming  un- 
less a  rather  thorough  digestive  process  is  in  progress  at  the  same 
time.  We  venture  to  think  that  some  men  and  women  graduate 
v.ith  a  serious  case  of  intellectual  indigestion. 

Where  can  we  place  the  blame  ?  It  is  the  old  question,  "Is  the 
individual  or  the  system  more  at  fault?"  In  regard  to  those 
subjects  which  are  not  included  in  our  courses,  there  seems  to  be 
but  one  answer.  The  cause  lies  in  the  natural  aversion  to  hard 
thinking  which  any  man  experiences.  Yet  this  avemion  must 
be  overcome,  if  we  are  ever  to  obtain  that  "summum  bonum" 
of  intellectual  gifts — a  disciplined  mind.  In  our  coumes  of  study, 
on  the  other  hand,  where,  if  anywhere,  we  ought  to  be  exercising 
our  mental  vigor,  the  fault  may  not  lie  entirely  with  ourselves. 
There  are  certain  methods  which  do  not  tend  to  bring  out  indi- 
vidual effort  of  mind.  There  has  been,  and  is,  a  strong  feeling 
in  the  univemity  this  year,  and  particularly  in  one  department 
of  our  own  college,  against  the  custom  of  so  many  lectures  and 
so  little  opportunity  for  independent  study  on  the  part  of  the 
student.  As  it  is,  many  of  the  lectures  in  the  university  at  pres- 
ent, are  not  designed  primarily  to  guide  the  student  in  his  work, 
but  to  actually  cover  that  work  for  him.  This  may  satisfy  the 
man  who  comes  for  a  degree,  but  for  the  man  whose  object  is 
education,  it  is  not  an  ideal  method.  The  examination  system 
too,  is  not  one  which  tends  to  stimulate  much  original  thinking, 
for  here  it  is  the  opinion  of  others,  and  most  decidedly  not  your 
own,  which  are  of  value.  Fewer  lectures,  more  individual  work 
and   responsibility,'  less   ground   covered,    but   a   more   thorough 
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understanding  of  it  required,  and  more  creative  work  from  the 
students  in  the  form  of  essays,  papers,  etc.,  might  be  an  improve- 
ment. These  would  hardly  be  new  departures  in  the  university 
world,  for  the  English  and  German  systems  certainly  emphasize 
some  of  the  above  principles  to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than 
is  the  case  here. 

However,  it  is  never  wise  to  shift  too  much  responsibility  from 
ourselves  as  students.  The  fact  is  that  we  could  think  more  if 
we  would.  It  is  part  of  our  training,  and  a  part  that  we  often 
neglect.  To  cultivate  the  habit  of  serious  thinking  upon  some 
of  the  topics  which  confront  us  either  in  our  private,  academic 
or  social  life,  would  give  a  new  meaning  to  our  college  course 
and  a  better  result  at  its  conclusion. 


THE  REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  PARLIAMENT 

The  Undergraduates'  Parliament  has  recently  given  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  further  proof  of  the  statement  that  "the  darkest 
hour  comes  before  the  dawn."  In  the  opening  months  of  the 
session  there  was  no  organization  which  received  more  ridicule 
or  even  abuse  than  did  the  Students'  Parliament — much  of  which 
?,buse  was  foolish,  and  much,  doubtless,  well  merited.  There 
seemed  danger  for  a  time  of  a  complete  collapse,  which  would 
indeed  have  been  a  calamity,  for  apart  from  this  representative 
body  there  is  no  bond  uniting  the  students  of  the  different  facul- 
ties, and  disintegration  in  a  large  university  would  be  serious. 
However,  the  crisis  is  past  and  we  believe  the  organization  has 
benefited  by  the  period  of  stress.  The  efficient  work  of  the 
president  and  the  executive  has  tended  to  restore  a  certain  con- 
fidence in  the  Parliament,  and  while  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  larger  body  have  not  been  a  decided  success,  yet  their  very 
failure  has  stimulated  the  movement  for  reform. 

At  the  last  regular  meeting,  very  considerable  changes  were 
effected  in  the  constitution.  The  representation  was  reduced 
from  five  to  three  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  meetings  was 
considerably  lessened.  One  session,  perhaps  of  two  or  three 
consecutive  meetings,  will  be  held  early  in  the  fall  term,  when 
the  general  policy  of  the  Parliament  for  the  ensuing  year  will 
be  mapped  out.  Then  the  Executive  Committee,  composed  of 
one  member  from  each  faculty,  will  conduct  the  business  of  the 
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year,  with  the  power  of  caUing  special  meetings  at  any  time. 
Finally,  a  second  regular  session  will  take  place  in  the  spring 
term  to  wind  up  the  business  for  the  year.  This  plan  ought  to 
make  possible  vei*y  efficient  work,  for  the  present  system  of 
monthly  meetings  merely  hampered  the  executive  in  its  efforts. 

There  are  further  signs  that  better  days  are  coming  for  the 
organization.  The  Discipline  Committee  brought  in  a  rather  ex- 
haustive report  at  the  last  meeting  and  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  a  very  reasonable  scheme  for  a  student  tribunal  and  stu- 
dent control  (subject  to  the  final  verdict  of  the  caput)  will  early 
next  fall  be  proposed  to  the  authorities,  and  very  probably  ac- 
cepted. 

This  tribunal  would  necessarily  be  the  executive  of  the  Par- 
liament or  one  under  its  management,  and  would  have  juris- 
diction in  cases  where  the  interests  of  more  than  one  faculty 
might  be  involved.  At  the  present  time  there  are  also  negotia- 
tions going  on  (which  will  likely  be  completed  before  this  issue 
appears)  for  the  amalgamation  of  the  Students'  Union  with  the 
Parliament  and  for  the  transferrence  of  the  control  of  "Varsity" 
to  the  Parliament  itself.  Needless  to  say,  such  a  change  would 
I- e  very  welcome  to  most  of  the  faculties  of  the  University,  as 
both  the  "Varsity"  and  the  Union  would  then  be  University  or- 
ganizations to  a  much  greater  degree  than  at  present. 

The  increased  responsibilities  being  assumed  by  the  Parlia- 
ment make  the  offices  of  representatives  on  the  executive  and 
member  of  the  Parliament,  rather  important  ones.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  former  should  not  be  considered  one  of  the  most 
responsible  positions  of  the  year.  It  would  be  very  unfortunate 
if,  ill  these  years  of  reorganization  and  of  development,  the 
representatives  of  any  faculty  should  show  lack  of  interest.  Such 
an  attitude  might  be  the  occasion  of  serious  regret  in  the  years 
to  come  when  the  Parliament  has  worked  out  to  a  position  of 
influence.  • 


STUDENT  CONTROL  FOR  VICTORIA 

This  is  assuredly  an  era  of  change  and  development  around  our 
cxAlege.  There  is  at  present  a  movement  on  foot  which  has  at 
least  the  sympathy  of  the  faculty,  and  which  ought  to  receive 
the  hearty  support  of  every  man  in  the  institution.     Plans  are 
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being  considered  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  student 
control  in  Victoria,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  writing,  everything 
seems  to  be  most  encouraging.  The  benefits  which  would  ac- 
crue from  this  are  considerable.  The  very  fact  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  the  plan  would  place  on  the  student  body  is  one  of 
the  main  arguments  in  its  favor.  And  then,  there  are  things 
which  students  know,  and  matters  with  which  students  can 
deal,  that  in  the  nature  of  the  case  are  difficult  for  other  authori- 
ties to  keep  in  touch  with.  The  plan  has  worked  well  in  other 
places,  and  with  the  number  of  conscientious,  capable  men  which 
Victoria  has  each  year,  and  of  which  she  ought  to  be  proud,  there 
is  no  reason  why  success  should  not  attend  the  experiment  here. 
It  it  fails  after  once  being  inaugurated,  the  blame  will  be  ours. 
It  cannot  fail  if  we  take  it  seriously. 


OUE  LATEST  CHAMPIONSHIP 

Victory  is  becoming  such  an  everyday  occurrence  around  Vic- 
toria, that  even  congratulations  are  almost  growing  tiresome.  It 
approaches  truth  to  say  that  our  honors  pall  upon  us.  But  we 
are  not  quite  satisfied  with  our  record.  The  basketball  was  all 
right,  but  (as  we  hear  rather  frequently)  "if  we  had  only  won 
that  debate!"  However,  another  year  is  coming.  That  debate 
may  come  with,  it,  and  come  our  way  too.  Here's  hoping!  But 
we  can  congratulate  the  'hockey  boys  with  very  sincere  satis- 
faction, notwithstandinor. 


'G' 


Don't  forget  our  June  Graduation  Number.  Our  plans  are 
more  matured  now,  and  we  really  believe  that  it  is  going  to  be 
even  better  than  we  thought.  The  Business  Manager  would  like 
to  know  how  many  extra  copies  you  want. 

The  student  tribunal  will  not  lack  for  places  of  soliiivry  con- 
finement,  since  the  new  lockers  are  being  installed. 

The  Globe,  March  28th  (on  the  tariff  settlement)— "A  Vic- 
tory for  Canada." 

The  Mail  and  Empire  (on  the  same  date  and  subject) — "Can- 
adian Backdown  Comes  as  a  Shock." 

Evidently  one  of  these  worthy  journals  was  laboring  under  a 
delusion. 
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Tac  Relation  of  the  Church  to  Human  Needs  and  Forces 

/  F.    I,.    FAREWEI.Iv,    B.A. 

ONE  might  ask,  what  is  the  end  of  Christianity  or  for  what 
purpose  is  the  church  organized  ?  We  should  answer 
briefly,  first,  in  respect  of  the  individual :  self-expression  or  self- 
realization  or  the  development  of  the  largest  and  best  life ;  sec- 
ondly, in  respect  of  humanity  as  a  whole — the  extension  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  all  men  so  that  the  readjusted 
social  organism  and  the  individual  life  may  be  in  complete 
harmony  and  accord. 

This  individual  and  social  end  is  to  be  attained  not  merely 
by  the  process  of  evangelism,  but  by  a  process  of  education  in 
\thich  the  contributing  and  co-operating  factors  are  the  home, 
the  church,  the  public  school  and  the  state.  And  of  these,  the 
church,  as  the  interpreter  of  Christian  life,  should  exert'  the 
largest  influence. 

By  education  we  mean  the  leading  out  and  developing  of  all 
the  powers  and  potentialities  of  human  life,  physical,  mental, 
moral  and  religious,  a  self -realized  spiritual  personality  in  har- 
mony with  perfect  social  relationships  being  the  end  of  all. 

The  church  is  in  our  thought,  meanwhile,  the  whole  body 
of  Christian  believers  organized  to  reahze  Jesus'  purpose  to  con- 
summate the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  world. 

Let  me  refer  in  the  first  place  to  some  of  the  needs  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body  with  special  reference  to  the  muscular 
axjtivities,  so  closely  associated  with  moral  and  religious  develop- 
ment. Dr.  Stanley  Hall  tells  how  resentful  he  felt  when,  on 
graduating  from  an  American  college  he  entered  Leipzic  Uni- 
versity to  continue  his  work  in  physiology  under  Professor  Lud- 
wig,  he  was  asked  to  carry  on  a  research  as  to  certain  functions 
of  one  of  nearly  twenty  muscles  of  a  frog's  leg.  He  confesses, 
however,  after  months  of  investigation,  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  obtain  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  electricity,  mechanics 
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anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry  and  mathematics  as  well  as 
the  history  of  previous  views.  He  realized  that  the  structure 
and  laws  of  muscles  were  the  same  in  frogs  as  in  men,  and  that 
contractile  tissue  was  the  only  organ  of  the  will  and  had  done  all 
man's  work  in  the  outworking  and  upbuilding  of  civilization  in 
the  world.  "In  fine,"  to  use  his  own  words,  "I  had  gradually 
passed  from  the  attitude  of  Peter  Bell,  of  whom  the  poet  says, 
A  primrose  by  a  river's  brim,  a  yellow  primrose  was  to  him, 
and  it  was  nothing  more,'  to  the  standpoint  of  the  seer  who 
plucked  a  'flower  from  the  crannied  wall,'  and  realized  that  could 
he  but  know  what  it  was  'root  and  all  and  all  in  all'  he  would 
know  what  God  and  man  is."  Now,  if  it  be  true  that  the  muscles 
are  in  the  most  intimate  and  peculiar  way  the  organs  of  the 
will,  and  if  the  statement  of  Dr.  Arnold  be  true,  that  conduct  is 
three-fourths  of  life,  and  of  Schopenhauer,  that  man  is  one- 
third  intellect  and  two-thirds  will,  and  of  F.  W.  Robertson,  that 
man  is  the  sum  of  his  movements,  and  of  Dr.  Maudsley,  that 
character  is  simply  muscle  habits — if  these  statements  conform 
to  a  principle  or  even  a  tendency  relating  muscular  activity  de- 
finitely to  moral  development,  then  modem  reformers  and  church 
leaders  should  take  cognizance  of  this  tendency  and  seek  to 
make  it  possible  for  men  to  develop  strong  symmetrically  formed 
physical  organisms  whose  muscles  will  respond  quickly  to  the 
will  that  the  ideals  formulated  may  be  at  once  carried  into  reali- 
sation. In  short,  in  a  strong  moral  character  the  will  should 
immediately  await  on  and  carry  into  effect  the  desires  of  thought, 
and  this  can  be  done  only  when  through  practice  the  muscles 
l^ecome  the  obedient  servants  of  the  will  to  carry  out  its  behests. 

And  so  I  make  the  plea  that  the  church  should  interest  itself 
from  an  educational  standpoint  in  industrial  education,  manual 
training,  gymnasium  work  and  other  forms  of  physical  exercise 
and  play  having  to  do  with  the  development  of  motor  life,  with 
a  view  to  studying  just  how  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  to 
the  realization  of  the  highest  moral  and  spiritual  self. 

In  the  second  place,  let  us  ask  what  are  the  needs  and  forces 
in  the  emotional  life  of  man.  And  here  again,  we  may  only 
raise  the  question.  We  may  not  be  familiar  with  all  the  laws 
of  emotional  life,  but  we  do  know  some  of  its  manifestations.  We 
have  all  experienced  a  hunger  for  a  larger  and  a  fuller  life.  We 
have  had  our  enthusiasms,  longings  and  ideals. 
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These  ideals  are  too  frequently  discouraged  and  repressed  by 
those  about  us,  instead  of  being  clarified  and  directed  and  brought 
to  full  fruition.  And  in  this  is  often  human  tragedy.  Indeed 
there  are  many  human  tragedies  writ  large  on  the  tablets  of 
time  because  the  encouraging  word  was  never  spoken,  the  help- 
ing hand  was  never  extended,  the  directing  influence  that  might 
have  brought  the  dreams  to  partial  realization  was  never  exert- 
ed. What  I  have  said  lias  been  more  or  less  the  experience  of 
every  one.  We  live  in  an  age  when  culture  represses  and  in- 
tellect frowns  on  impulse  and  even  religion  looks  with  con- 
tempt upon  enthusiasm.  It  is  true  our  lives  are  regular.  We 
think  we  are  refined.  Our  sentiments  are  well  within  control. 
But  what  we  have  is  bookish,  worked  over,  second-hand.  We 
are  tiresomely  monotonous.  Life  for  us  has  a  dead  level.  We 
have  no  individuality.  And  all  because  neither  the  church  nor 
the  school  nor  the  stat-e  nor  society  encourages  originality  or 
initiative  or  self-realization  except  in  the  most  subdued  tones. 
But  it  was  different  in  youth.  In  these  great  days  our  blood 
was  hot,  our  souls  aspired,  we  were  hero-wonshippem.  We 
longed  to  struggle,  to  do  great  deeds,  to  be  great  and  famous 
and,  withal,  good  and  noble.  We  wanted  to  attain  the  very 
maximum  of  possibility. 

These  are  the  forces  that  the  church  and  the  school  and  the 
bome  and  the  state  should  lay  hold  of  and  bring  to  the  highest 
perfection  and  fruition.  But  it  is  not  done.  Even  the  public 
and  high  schools  fail  to  grasp  the  significance  of  this  golden  age 
in  the  history  of  man,  while  the  church  and  the  home  and  the 
state  are  just  beginning  to  comprehend  its  possibilities. 

When  we  come,  in  the  third  place,  to  discuss  the  intellectual 
needs  of  man,  we  again  feel  lost  in  the  vastness  of  the  field  and 
the  complexity  of  the  problems.  We  have  already  defined  edu- 
cation as  the  progress  of  a  human  being  toward  perfect  man- 
hood, phj^ical,  mental,  moral  and  religious,  with  the  religious 
dominating  and  penneating  all.  The  development  of  the  mental 
life  is  therefore  but  one  phase  of  education.  And  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  that  phase  we  have  time  to  throw  out  only  a  few 
hints  in  respect  of  principles  which  ought  not  to  be  ignored  in 
the  leading  out  of  the  human  mind  to  see  life  in  its  right  rela- 
tionships and  in  its  ultimate  end.     And 

1.  There  should  be   absolute  freedom  of  thought  in  research 
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and  investigation.  Better  have  a  seemingly  wrecked  life  now  and 
then  than  a  mind  restricted  to  old  rules  and  methods  that  mean 
decay,  impotence  and  death. 

,  2.  There  should  be  conserved  a  sense  of  unity  in  education  and 
morals  and  religion.  We  cannot  say  to  the  state,  "You  look 
after  the  physical  development  of  man,"  and  to  the  school,  "You 
look  after  his  mental  development,"  and  to  the  home,  "You 
look  after  his  morals,"  and  to  the  church,  "You  take  charge  of 
his  religious  life."  Life  is  one,  and  the  education  of  that  life  is 
one.  All  education  should  be  spiritual,  and  therefore  there 
should  be  harmony  in  the  educational  process  and  co-operation 
between  the  four  institutions.  The  end  should  be  perfect  man- 
hood and  the  realization  of  the  social  aim  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  and  life  of  Jesus 

3.  There  should  be  a  reformation,  or,  it  may  be  a  revolution, 
in  the  teaching  process,  both  as  to  material  and  method,  in  our 
primary  and  secondary  schools  and  Sunday  schools. 

4.  There  should  be  a  recognition  of  the  differing  functions  of 
man  and  woman.  1  confess  I  once  believed  that  man's  and 
woman's  sphere  was  the  one  and  the  same.  I  have  got  beyond 
that.  If  I  had  been  sufficiently  taught  in  my  earlier  days,  I 
should  have  conserved  a  deal  of  mis-spent  enthusiasm.  But 
while  their  spheres  are  not  the  same  they  are,  of  course,  com- 
plementary and  of  equal  importance  and  value. 

In  the  fourth  place,  if  the  church  in  its  educational  campaign 
is  to  proceed  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  then  it  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  social  needs  of  man.  Man  is  a  gre- 
garious animal.  In  his  adolescent  days  he  grows,  socially,  and 
becomes  strongly  impregnated  with  the  "gang"  instinct.  He 
can  no  more  be  kept  in  the  house  than  a  duck  can  be  kept  out 
of  water.  He  must  and  will  have  his  chums.  He  may  meet 
ih-em  on  the  street  corners,  or  arrange  a  rendezvous  in  the  park, 
in  the  church  shed,  in  the  garret  of  an  old  house,  down  cellar 
or  in  the  hay  loft.  They  fight  and  roam  and  sleep  together,  ex- 
change confidences,  reveal  their  aspirations,  revel  in  their  en- 
thusiasms, follow  their  leader  anywhere  and  everywhere.  They 
are  bubbling  over  with  an  abundance  of  life  that  must  find  vent 
somewhere.  If  these  instincts  are  not  controlled  and  directed, 
in  due  course  they  will  run  riot.  The  boys  will  soon  be  playing 
crap  in  the  lane,  holding  convivial  times  in  the  back  room  of  a 
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ealoon,  attending  the  low  theatre  or  moving  picture  show,  even 
visiting  questionable  houses,  and  the  church  as  a  church  offers 
them  a  prayer-meeting,  an  hour  per  week  in  an  ill-equipped 
Sunday  school  or  Epworth  League  and  prayers  on  their  behalf. 
If  fchey  laugh  boisterously,  shout,  wrestle,  fight,  fire  Bnowballs 
or  stick  pins  in  one  another  on  Sunday,  worry  the  teacher  or 
any  such  thing,  they  are  frequently  forthwith  metaphorically 
consigned  to  the  devil,  boycotted  and  ostracized  until  they  come 
back,  if  they  ever  do,  promising  to  be  good,  to  learn  the  cate- 
chism and  to  repress  the  enthusiasms,  the  glowing  ideals,  the 
explosive  dreams,  the  activities  of  boy-life  out  of  which  man- 
hood rightly  inspired  and  educated  comes  to  fulness  of  life. 

I  make  a  plea  for  the  boy,  that  the  church  may  study  him, 
know  him,  meet  his  needs,  direct  his  energies,  lead  him  to  Jesus, 
whose  sublime  life  appeals  more  to  youth  than  to  any  other 
stage  of  man's  development,  and  provide  him  with  the  organiza- 
tion, equipment  and  material  through  which  he  may  realize  his 
fullest  and  best  self.  How  may  this  be  done,  you  ask.  Utilize  the 
boy's  powers.  If  lie  loves  intellectual  combat,  as  indeed  he  does, 
then  lead  him  out  in  debate.  If  he  manifests  a  desire  to  pose  and 
influence  others,  direct  his  forces  along  the  line  of  oratory.  When 
he  comes  to  that  stage  of  development  when  he  seeks  to  ape 
different  types  of  human  life  and  develops  a  passion  for  the 
theatre  and  moving  picture  show,  use  his  dramatic  powers  to 
reflect  and  emulate  the  knights  of  chivalrv^  and  the  great  moral 
heroes  of  the  past.  One  of  the  difficult  problems  of  the  church 
is  how  to  counteract  the  pernicious  and  damning  influence  of 
the  modern  theatre  with  its  problem-play,  which  is  simply  a 
play  upon  lustful  passions  and  has  no  right  nor  place  in  any 
scheme  of  civilization  or  education.  And  I  believe  that  a  drama 
that  presents  beauty  and  sublimity  for  the  sake  of  truth,  that 
reveals  the  human  heart  and  will  in  its  yearning  and  striving 
toward  the  best,  that  teaches  the  kind  of  power  that  makes  for 
strength  of  moral  character  and  righteousness, — such  drama  I 
believe  might  tend  to  strengthen  and  inspire  manhood  and  lead 
up  to  moral  exaltation  and  self-directing  activity.  I  remember 
a  dozen  years  or  more  seeing  "Quo  Vadis"  presented  in  its  drama 
form.  I  must  confess  that  for  long  after  it  exerted  a  considerable 
moral  influence  upon  me. 

But  we  must  hurry  on  to  speak  briefly  in  the  fifth  place  of 
the  moral  and  religious  needs  of  man.     We  all  admit  that  every 
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jnti.n  needs  God,  and.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church  to  assist 
him  to  find  God  in  those  ways  that  will  fully  satisfy  that  need. 
Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  defined  conversion  as  "a  natural,  normal, 
univensal  and  necessary  process  at  the  stage  when  life  pivots 
over  from  an  autocentric  to  an  heterocentric  basis,"  that  is  to 
say,  from  the  selfish  viewpoint  to  the  altruistic  viewpoint.  This 
process  takes  place  naturally  in  the  'teens,  especially  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  years  of  age.  And  it  is  during  this  period  that 
most  frequent  conversions  to  true  religion  take  place. 

Now,  there  is  a  psychology  of  conversion,  and  I  submit  that 
the  church  of  the  future  might  reasonably  seek  to  know  the  laws 
of  conversion  and  of  moral  and  religious  development.  It  may 
be  that  the  present  evangelistic  type,  with  his  splendid  power 
to  lead  sinners  to  Christ,  may  give  way  to  the  Christian  psy- 
chologist whose  religious  teaching  and  appeals  may  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  methods  of  Jesus,  and  in  consequence  the  evan- 
gelistic harvest  of  the  future  might  prove  more  permanent  in 
its  results. 

And  now,  what  might  the  Church  do? 

1.  It  might  recognize  what  is  a  self-evident  truth,  that  the 
salvation  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  keeping  of  the  children 
and  boys  and  young  people  from  becoming  lost,  and  educating 
and  training  them  in  accord  with  their  nature  and  need.  "This 
necessitates 

2.  A  recognition  by  the  church  of  its  educational  function  as 
well  as  its  scholastic  and  theological. 

3.  The  organization  of  a  new  department  in  its  colleges  and 
universities  that  has  to  do  with  the  whole  realm  of  adolescent 
life,  especially  from  the  viewpoint  of  psychology,  and  its  relation 
to  sociology,  crime,  education,  morals  and  religion,  in  order  that 
our  future  church  leaders  may  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  laws  of 
human  development  and  progress.  This  department  might  in- 
clude the  philosophical  and  practical  study  of  the  Sunday  school, 
young  people's  societies  ajid  missions. 

4.  The  organization  of  a  further  department  in  its  colleges  and 
universities  for  the  study  of  the  new  social  and  economic  phe- 
nomena that  has  evolved  during  the  past  century,  and  a  special 
study  of  the  teachings  and  life  of  Jesus  with  a  view  to  applying 
the  principles  to  these  and  all  relationships  of  life. 

These  two  departments  should  be  sufficiently  extensive  as  to 
include  every  possible  field  of  church  operation,  and  should  have 
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in  connection  therewith  one  or  more  permanent  commissions  for 
research  and  for  investigation  of  the  modern  conditions  of  Hfe 
with  a  view  to  their  amehoration. 

5.  A  reincarnation  of  the  church  in  the  lives  of  the  people  as 
the  leader  and  champion  of  democracy  and  democratic  institu- 
tions. There  is  a  t/cndency  in  these  days,  even  in  universities, 
to  question  the  ultimate  success  of  the  rule  of  the  people.  The 
church  itself  sometimes  doubts  it.  But  under  right  leadership 
and  proceeding  along  educational  lines,  more  and  more  should 
the  "voice  of  the  people"  become  "the  voice  of  God."  The  place 
Ox  the  church  is  in  the  very  forefront  as  teacher  and  leader  of  our 
modem  democrac3^ 

6.  The  recognition  by  the  church  of  the  place  and  value  of  the 
Sunday  school  as  an  evangelistic  and  pedagogical  institution, 
and  a  consequent  revolution  in  Sunday  school  operations  in  re- 
spect of  building,  equipment,  organization,  methods  of  teaching, 
material,  etc. 

The  above  six  suggestions  axe  practicable  and  immediately 
necessary  if  the  church  is  to  regain  its  grip  on  life  during  the 
next  quarter  or  half  century. 

As  to  further  suggestions,  I  am  not  quite  so  sure.  If  you  ask, 
do  I  believe  in  the  institutional  church,  I  should  answer,  yes. 
Do  "I  believe  in  church  athletics  and  gymnasiums,  and  church 
parlors  and  reading  rooms  and  debating  clubs,  I  say,  yes.  Do  T 
favor  college  and  social  settlements,  I  reply,  yes.  I  favor  all 
these.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  seeing  that  all  these  institutions 
and  methods  should  be  developed  and  directed  by  competent 
leaders.  And  the  question  in  my  mind  is,  where  are  they  to 
come  from.  The  value  of  these  agencies  and  others,  such  as  art 
galleries,  stereoscopic  views  and  moving  picture  shows  lies  not  so 
much  in  their  affording  exercise  and  recreation  or  a  pleasant 
hour  now  and  then,  but  in  their  being  utilized  educationally  in 
such  a  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  all-round  development  of 
manhood  and  the  realization  of  the  social  ideal  in  the  perfecting 
of  the  Kingdom.  Even  the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  along  these  lines  is  frequently  ill-planned,  unscientific 
and,  in  respect  of  education,  valueless.  And  yet  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  venture,  getting  meanwhile  the  best  available  leaders 
while  advocating  strongly  the  affording  and  adoption  by  the 
church  of  the  facilities  and  suggestions  already  outlined  as  im- 
mediately essential  for  the  training  of  capable  leadens. 


The  Physiology  of  Fatig^ue. 

R.    C.    COATSWORTH,    'lO. 

THE  simpleet  movement  that  we  make  is  preceded  by  a 
stimulus  sent  from  the  brain.  The  nerve,  along  which  the 
stimulus  passes,  splits  up  on  reaching  the  muscle,  and  ie  divided 
among  the  muscle-fibres.  The  immediate  connection  between 
the  nerve  and  its  muscle-fibre  is  known  as  the  "nerve-plate"  or 
■'nerve-ending,"  and  is  characterized  by  a  lack  of  the  fatty  layer, 
which,  protects  the  nerves  as  they  traverse  the  body.  This  lack 
of  a  fatty  layer  is  due  to  the  fact,  that  normally  the  nerve  is  not 
exposed  to  harmful  chemical  or  mechanical  influences  within  the 
muscular  tissue.  In  the  muscle  and  the  adjacent  parts  are 
nerves,  which  carry  impulses  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the 
ones  above  mentioned,  i.e.,  toward  the  brain;  these  are  the 
sensory  nerves,  which  bring  news  from  the  body  tissues.  If  a 
muscle  becomes  fatigued,  it  at  once  forwards  a  complaint  to  the 
brain,  and  in  reply  impulses  are  sent  along  the  motor  nerves. 

When  the  brain  is  made  aware  of  this  condition  of  fatigue,  it 
will  either  intermit  the  stimuli,  thus  allowing  a  period  of  rest, 
or  strengthen  them,  and  thereby  force  the  muscle  to  continue  its 
work.  This,  however,  comes  iii  what  we  may  call  the  psycho- 
logical aspect  of  the  subject,  in  that  it  concerns  the  strength  and 
kind  of  motor  impulse  sent  out  from  the  brain.  These  two  as- 
pects of  fatigue  are  much  blended  together,  owing  to  the  mutual 
reaction  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  For  instance,  drugs  affect 
the  stimuli  coming  from  the  brain,  yet  their  action  is  most  cer- 
tainly physiological. 

A  muscle-fibre  contracts  by  virtue  of  the  energy  obtained  fromi 
d  chemical  action  occurring  in  its  cells.  The  substances  used  are 
a  form  of  sugar,  known  as  glyogen  or  "muscle-sugar,"  and  oxy- 
gen. Both  th6se  reagents  are  brought  by  the  blood;  the  glyco- 
gen fi*om  the  liver,  where  it  is  stored,  and  the  oxygen  from  the 
lungs,  where  it  is  extracted  from  the  air.     The  products  of  thei 
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reaction  are  a  number  of  organic  acids,  among  them  lactic  acid 
and  carbonic  acid,  all  of  which,  when  in  excess,  are  harmful  to 
the  tissues  of  the  body.  During  the  activity  of  a  muscle  fibre, 
then,  we  have  the  blood  bringing  in  glycogen  and  oxygen,  and 
carrying  away  the  toxic  products  formed  from  them,  and  all  the 
while  stimuli  are  streaming  down  from  the  brain  to  the  diligent 
muscle-fibres.  In  the  muscles  there  is  stored  a  certain  amount 
cf  glycogen — ample  to  supply  the  nutrition  constantly  needed  to 
keep  up  the  "muscle-tone,"  and  sufiicient,  when  eked  out  by 
what  is  brought  in  the  blood,  to  feed  an  active  muscle  for  a  short 
time.  Coincident  with  the  using  up  of  glycogen  there  is  a  for- 
mation of  toxic  products,  which,  although  easily  removed  by  the 
blood  in  periods  of  comparatively  little  activity,  tend  to  accumu- 
late in  the  tissiies  during  vigorous  muscular  action.  If  these 
substances  were  allowed  to  become  sufficiently  concentrated, 
they  would  do  great  damage  to  the  tissues,  but  against  such  a 
calamity  nature  has  provided  a  safety-catch — fatigue.  The  toxins 
quickly  affect  the  unprotected  nerve-endings,  and  thereby  weaken 
the  stimulus  as  it  passes  into  the  fibres ;  the  muscle  now  con- 
tracts less  vigorously  with  the  same  amount  of  effort;  we  say 
that  it  is  fatigued.  liooked  at  in  this  light,  fatigue  appears  as 
a  beneficent  provision  of  nature  in  the  interests  of  our  physical 
well-being. 

However,  let  us  suppose  that  the  warning  conveyed  by  the 
sensory  nerves,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  toxins,  be  disregarded, 
and  the  muscle  forced  to  continue  its  work — contracting,  using 
up  food,  and  forming  more  toxins.  Soon  the  glycogen -store  will 
be  completely  consumed,  and,  the  intake  being  entirely  insuffi- 
cient, the  reaction  must  c^ase  for  want  of  the  necessary  reagents. 
This  condition  the  physiologist  terms  "exhaustion,"  and  its  dis- 
tinctive feature  i^  the  loss  of  the  muscular  store  of  glycogen. 
Rest  now  becomes  compulsory  and  recuperation  begins.  The 
return  to  the  normal  condition,  however,  is  much  slower  than  in 
the  case  of  simple  fatigue,  because,  not  only  must  the  accumu- 
lated toxins  be  removed,  but  the  store  of  glycogen  must  be  re- 
plenished. 

The  foregoing  theories  have  been  deduced  as  the  result  of 
many  experiments,  of  which  a  few  may  be  cited  here.  There  is 
a  certain  stain,  known  as  acid  fuchsin,  which,  while  colorless 
in  a  neutral  medium,  becomes  red  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
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If  a  little  of  this  fuchsin  be  injected  under  the  skin  of  a  frog  and 
one  of  its  muBcles  be  made  to  contract  by  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  motor  nerve,  the  stain  under  that  part  becomes  red  at 
once,  thus  proving  the  presence  of  an  acid,  whilst  the  stain  in  all 
ether  parts  remains  colorless.  The  experiment  is  a  very  pretty 
one  and  proves  conclusively  the  production  of  acids  by  muscular 
action.  There  have  also  been  experiments  performed  to  show 
that  exhaustion  is  the  result  of  a  loss  of  glycogen.  There  is  a 
substance  known  as  phloridzin,  which  causes  the  kidneys  to  be- 
come abnormally  active  in  the  removal  of  glycogen.  Cats  were 
treated  with  phloridzin  and  soon  showed  evidences  of  extreme 
muscular  weakness ;  they  were  completely  exhausted.  However, 
on  being  fed  with  sugar,  in  a  very  short  time  they  recovered 
their  normal  activity.  This  experiment  then,  points  to  ex- 
haustion as  being  due  to  a  loss  of  glycogen,  and  also  shows  the 
great  food  value  of  sugars. 

Pathology,  also,  brings  us  valuable  evidence.  In  diabetes 
mellitus,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which  is  a  loss  of  sugar 
there  is  an  inability  on  the  part  of  the  body  tissues  to  use  the 
glycogen  elaborated  by,  and  stored  in,  the  liver. 

The  results  are,  first,  extreme  muscular  weakness  owing  to  a 
lack  of  "available"  glycogen,  and  second,  poisoning  by  toxins 
I^roduced  by  the  breaking  down  of  fats  and  proteins  in  an  efEort 
to  obtain  a  suitable  muscle-food.  Neurasthenia,  commonly  be- 
lieved to  be  a  weakening  of  the  nervous  system,  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  no  more  than  a  derangement  of  the  metabolic  pro- 
cesses of  the  body,  with  a  resulting  lack  of  muscle-food  and  an 
accumulation  of  toxic  products.  The  distinctive  features  of  the 
"sleeping-sickness"  of  Africa  are  believed  to  be  due  to  the  toxins 
produced  by  a  certain  micro-organism.  Viewing  the  body  func- 
tions in  the  light  of  such  facts,  we  can  readily  understand  the 
recent  statement  of  an  eminent  chemico-physiologist,  that 
"medicine  is,  in  the  end,  a  study  of  nutrition." 

From  the  action  of  drugs  we  may  gain  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  fatigue.  Drugs  may  be  roughly  divided  into  narcotics, 
excitants  and  stimulants.  The  former,  of  course,  have  a  seda- 
tive action  on  the  nervous  system,  and  thereby  weaken  the 
motor  impulses  going  out  to  the  various  muscles  and  the  sensory 
impulses  travelling  inward  to  the  brain.  The  excitants,  such  as 
alcohol,  veratrine  and  caffeine,  temporarily  increase  the  strength 
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of  motor  stimuli,  but,  as  this  merely  procrastinates  a  necessary 
period  of  rest,  the  result  is  a  condition  of  exhaustion ;  we  say 
that  the  "reaction"  has  come.  Tonics,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
not  cause  evil  after-effects.  They  may  be  distinguished  from 
typical  excitants  by  the  fact  that  they  give  ability  to  perform 
greater  work  by  strengthening  the  general  metabolism,  rather 
than  by  exciting  the  brain.  They  are  like  the  methods  of  a  king, 
who  increases  his  revenue  by  increasing  the  prosperity  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  whole  state ;  and,  in  contrast,  excitants  are  com- 
parable to  the  increase  of  revenues  by  heavy  taxation. 

Recent  research  has  demonstrated  even  more  clearly  that  fa- 
tigue is  the  result  of  the  accumulation  of  toxins.  An  extract 
made  from  the  blood  of  a  thoroughl}^  fatigued  animal  was  injected 
into  a  fresh  animal,  with  a  resulting  fatigue  varying  with  the 
amount  of  extract  injected  ;  indeed,  when  the  dose  was  sufficiently 
large,  death  itself  ensued.  However,  by  administering  small,  but 
gradually  increasing  doses,  an  animal  became  able  to  withstand 
the  effects  of  large  amounts  of  fatigue  extract,  and  also  to  per- 
form a  great  deal  more  work  than  was  hitherto  possible  for  it. 
On  examining  the  extract  made  from  the  blood  of  an  animal  so 
treated,  it  was  found  to  contain  an  antitoxin  to  the  fatigue  ex- 
tract. The  next  experiment  was  the  administration  of  this  anti- 
toxin to  a  fatigued  animal ;  the  result  was  a  very  rapid  recupera- 
tion. A  writer  in  an  American  magazine  recently  stated  that 
this  anti-fatigue  extract  was  being  prepared  in  the  form  of  con- 
veniently-sized pills,  and  that  we  may  all  soon  expect  complete 
immunity  from  the  bane  of  the  human  race,  "that  tired  feeling." 
However,  such  a  speculation  seems  the  merest  air  castle,  in  that 
i-*  neglects  the  absolutely  necessary  renewal  of  the  store  of  gly- 
cogen in  the  body. 

In  this  short  consideration  of  fatigue,  we  have  seen  that  it  is 
the  result  of  a  chemical  reaction,  which  provides  the  energy  for 
muscular  activity.  It  is  due,  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  using-up  of 
glycogen,  and  on  the  other,  to  an  accumulation  of  toxic  products 
During  sleep  the  toxins  are  removed  and  the  glycogen-store  is 
rc^plenished.  This  process  of  recuperation  is  much  assisted  by 
the  use  of  tonics,  hence  their  employment  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
valids and  convalescents.  But  it  is  the  experiments  on  fatigue- 
extracts  that  give  us  the  rational  treatment  of  fatigue.  We  saw 
how   an   animal,    when   given   in   gradually   increasing  doses   of 
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fatigue-extract,  became  immune  to  quantities  that  would  have 
been  fatal,  had  they  been  given  in  the  first.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  body  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  new  conditions,  and  had 
provided  an  antitoxin  in  such  quantity,  as  was  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  toxic  acids  harmless.  But  ordinary  muscular  exercise 
produces  these  toxins  and  also  uses  up  glycogen,  and,  if  taken  in 
gradually  increasing  quantities,  will  give  immunity  to  wh^t 
would  have  been  dangerous  at  first.  It  is  only  a  new  case  of 
the  old  law  of  adaptation;  the  more  we  work,  the  more  we  are 
•    able  to  work. 


The  importance  of  knowing  the  edible  barks,  roots  and  fun^ 
that  will  preserve  life  in  the  wilderness  when  the  ordinary  food 
supplies  give  out,  cannot  be  overestimated.  In  the  Family 
Herald,  Mr.  S.  0.  Armstrong  enumerates  a  collection  he  sent 
to  the  recent  Peary  dinner  in  New  York.  These  were  Labrador 
tea,  which  grows  in  the  form  of  small  bushes  and  is  suitable  for 
tea,  rock  tripe,  a  fungus  like  a  piece  of  old  rubber  sole,  found 
growing  on  the  rock  surfaces,  and  fairly  nutritious;  wild  carrots, 
there  are  two  kinds,  one  poisonous,  the  other  edible ;  the  roots  of 
the  yellow  water  lily,  which  are  bitter  but  nourishing ;  cariboo 
lichen;  silver  moss,  which  grows  on  rocks  and  is  from  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length ;  wild  onions ;  the  roots  of  ferns  and  brakes ; 
several  kinds  of  grass;  the  inside  bark  of  white  birch,  poplar, 
jackpine,  willow,  alder,  cherry,  tamarac,  mountain  ash,  and  slip- 
pery elm.  By  a  knowledge  of  such  things  as  these,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong says,  a  traveller  can  support  life  anywhere  in  the  northern 
wilderness  at  any  time  of  the  year. 


It  is  announced  from  London,  Eng.,  that  Commander  Kobert 
E.  Peary  will  soon  make  public  proofs  of  his  polar  achievement 
at  a  public  meeting  in  Albert  Hall,  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society.  As  his  good  faith  is  generally 
accepted  by  British  geographers,  a  splendid  reception  is  prob- 
able in  London. 


PROF.    A.    P.    C0LP:MAN.    Ph.D.,   F.R.S. 


The  degree  of  F.R.S.  is  not  common  even  among  the  older 
members  of  the  staff  of  Toronto  University,  and  it  is  therefore 
vnth  considerable  pleasure  that  we  notice  its  recent  bestowal 
upon  vyiie  of  Victoria's  graduates,  Dr.  A.  P.  Coleman. 

Dr.  Coleman,  who  was  born  in  1852,  is  the  son  of  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Coleman,  a  Methodist  minister,  and  through  his  mother  is 
descended  from  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  graduated  from  Vic- 
toria University  at  Cobourg  in  1876,  and  later  studied  abroad, 
particularly  at  Breslau.  Here  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  in  1882.  Since  then  Dr.  Coleman  has  won  a  con- 
tinental reputation  as  a  geologist  and  an  explorer.  He  is  at 
present  spoken  of  as  the  next  president  of  the  Canadian  Alpine 
Club.  Among  a  limited  circle  of  acquaint^ances  Dr.  Coleman 
possesses  a  very  good  reputation  as  a  color  artist^ — a  fact  which 
shows  that  even  his  chosen  profession  has  not  absorbed  all  his 
interests.  Just  a  few  days  before  his  appointment  as  Fellow  of 
ihe  Royal  Society  another  honor  was  given  to  him  by  the  award- 
ing of  the  Murchison  Medal  for  scientific  research.  In  considera- 
tion of  the  two  achievements,  the  staff  of  the  University  is  ten- 
dering him  a  dinner,  which  is  to  take  place  upon  the  evening  of 
April  14th.  Acta  joins  Dr.  Coleman's  other  friends  in  extend- 
ing to  him  very  hearty  congratulations  upon  such  a  distinguished 
recogniti(>ii  of  his  ability  as  this  degree  confers. 
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PERSONALS. 

W.  J.  Spence,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Winnipeg 
Y.M.C.A.   since  1906,   is  now  registrar  of  Manitoba  University 

Edward  E.  Domm,   '08,  is  preaching  in  Selkirk,  Ont. 

Miss  Ethel  A.  Laird,  '08,  is  teaching  languages  in  Dresden, 
Ont. 

J.  Vernon  McKenzie,  '09,  has  resigned  from  the  staff  of  the 
"Daily  and  Sunday  Times"  and  is  now  city  editor  of  the  Tacoma 
"Daily  Tribune." 

We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  E.  H.  Toye,  '10,  who  has  been  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever,  able  to  be  about 
again. 

In  1840  there  were  76  girls  and  young  women  students  at  Vic- 
toria College,  or  rather  Upper  Canada  Academy,  as  it  was  then 
called.  Among  them  were  three  sisters,  daughters  of  Stoddard 
Bates,  a  well  known  pioneer  who  lived  on  the  northern  border 
of  the  town  of  Cobourg.  The  last  survivor  of  this  family,  Mrs. 
Eliza  Bates  Cunningham,  died  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  16th 
of  February,  1910,  in  her  eighty-seventh  year.  She  has  outlived 
all  of  her  nine  brothers  and  sisters ;  she  had  outlived  her  own 
nine  children;  and  she  had  outlived  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  her 
classmates  of  70  years  a^o. 


BIRTHS 

To  P.  C.  Dobson,  '00,  Winnipeg,  a  daughter. 

To  Rev.  Frank  Bushfield,  C.T.,  '08,  a  son  and  heir. 

Acta  offers  congratulations. 


WEDDINGS 


Henderson-Foster — A  very  pleasant  wedding  occurred  on  the 
9th  of  February,  1910,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Guelph,  when  Miss  Laurabelle,  only  daughter  of  Mrs.  W.  Mor- 
timer Foster,  was  united  in  marriage  with  Dr.  Archibald  Hen- 
derson, '01.     The  address  of  the  happy  couple  is  Cochrane. 
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Chown-Cross — Word  has  also  reached  Acta  of  another  couple 
made  happy.  On  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1910,  Miss  Lilian 
Cross,  of  Winnipeg,  Man.,  was  unit-ed  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Harry 
Chown,  B.A.,   '03,  of  Kenora,  Ont. 

Acta  extends  hearty  congrats.  to  all. 


OBITUAEIES 

Edeon   E.    Marshall,    1867-1910. 

After  an  illness  of  but  a  few  weeks,  in  the  height  of  success 
and  prime  of  life.  Rev.  E.  E.  Marshall,  pastor  of  McDougall 
Church,  Edmonton,  passed  from  this  hfe.  Mr.  Marshall  had  not 
enjoyed  good  health  last  summer,  but  a  vacation  spent  in  British 
Columbia  seemed  to  aid  him  wonderfully,  so  that  until  the  new 
year  he  labored  with  great  success  in  his  chosen  field;  but  the 
call  to  a  higher  life  gave  but  slight  warning  of  its  approach,  and 
he  was  gone  before  his  friends  and  relatives  in  the  East  could 
reach  him.  We  need  not  relate  to  those  who  in  any  way  were 
acquainted  with,  him,  the  virtues  and  excellencies  of  a  Christian 
character,  which  crowned  all  his  efforts  with  success.  As  a 
preacher,  leader,  and  conscientious  worker,  he  leaves  a  record 
remarkable  for  a  success  achieved  within  such  a  brief  space  of 
labor.  He  was  bom  in  Drayton,  Ont. ;  attended  Albert  College 
for  some  time,  thence  entering  Victoria  College  with  the  class  of 
'94.  Graduating,  he  in  the  same  year  was  ordained  in  the  Ham- 
ilton Conference,  and  began  the  labor  in  which  he  has  been 
<5uch  a  successful  and  distinguished  leader. 

Robert  Emberson. 

Rarely  is  the  College  called  upon  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two 
of  her  graduates  who  within  one  week  pass  from  this  earthly 
home  in  the  prime  of  life  and  the  height  of  success,  to  rest  from 
their  labors.  The  death  of  Rev.  Robert  Emberson  removes  from 
the  Methodist  Church  to-day  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  active 
missionaries  of  the  foreign  field.  It  is  true  that  the  call  of  the 
church   always  brings  forth   a   noble  response,    but  nevertheless 
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the  loss  of  one  who  has  perhaps  been  eminently  fitted  for  his 
work  is  keenly  felt.  Mr.  Emberson  had  suffered  from  poor 
health  considerably  last  year,  and  medical  examination  had 
warned  him  of  a  shortened  life,  and  with  a  true  Christian  forti- 
tude he  endured  until  the  end  came,  in  peace  and  hope.  Mr. 
Emberson  graduated  from  Victoria  College  in  1899,  and  the  next 
year  began  mission  work  in  Japan,  where  great  success  attended 
him.  Earnest  devotion  and  thorough  consecration  showed  the 
character  of  the  man  and,  above  all,  that  wonderful  element  of 
love,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  Master's  teaching,  was  strong 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  missioner.  His  loss  is  mourned,  by 
many  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  but  in  the  Far  East  thousands  of 
the  Japanese  Kingdom  look  in  vain  for  the  return  of  one  whom 
they  had  learned  to  love  and  respect.  As  one  writes  of  him  : 
"No  wonder  he  was  loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  for  his  spirit 
was  that  which  'seeketh  not  her  own.'  " 

Victor  J.    Gilpin. 

The  passing  away  at  his  home,  114  Galley  avenue,  London,  of 
Rev.  Victor  J.  Gilpin,  adds  another  to  the  list  of  Victoria  Col- 
lege graduates  who  have  crossed  the  dark  river  for  the  last  great 
reunion.  Mr.  Gilpin  entered  Victoria  College  with  the  year  '98. 
His  coume  was  accomplished  with  much  success.  A  remarkable 
student  ability  and  a  jovial,  sociable  nature  assured  his  way 
both  in  the  classroom  and  the  study,  and  among  those  who 
graduated  in  1898  perhaps  none  was  better  known  than  "John" 
Gilpin,  as  he  was  familiarly  termed.  His  character  was  honest, 
upright  and  outspoken.  When  the  path  of  duty  seemed  clear  for 
him  to  pursue  he  never  hung  back,  but  with  the  courage  of  his 
convictions  led  the  van  to  success.  Those  who  knew  him,  and 
they  are  many,  will  mourn  in  his  death  the  loss  of  a  true  friend 
a  scholar,  and  a  good  man. 


EXCHANGES. 


Every  little  while,  the  college  man  who  makes  a  rule  of  read- 
ing the  current  literary  products  of  the  day  will  find  that  college 
and  its  relation  to  literature  provides  a  theme  for  discussion.     A 
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tendency  on  the  part  of  the  man  who  write*^  for  his  daily  bread 
to  consider  the  student  as  unpractical  and  theoretical  in  his 
views  leads  quite  frequently  to  a  scornful  or  deprecatory  atti- 
tude to  the  college  man's  hterary  productions  and  aspirations 
And  lately  in  a  popular  weekly  we  noticed  a  homily  on  the  col- 
lege journal,  which  pointed  out  quite  clearly  that,  as  a  rule, 
these  editions  ai*e  dull,  uninteresting,  and,  above  all,  lacking  in 
humor.  And  further,  the  idea  was  advanced  that  the  chief 
cause  of  the  failure  lay  in  (1)  too  high  an  ideal;  (2)  too  much 
profeesor  and  not  enough  undergraduate  in  the  composition.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  points  are  well  taken ;  yet,  while  the  fail- 
ings are  demonstrated  the  remedies  are  not  similarly  produced. 
There  may  be  a  slight  tendency  to  so  elevate  the  standard  that 
the  aspiring  student  essays  the  "pounding  of  sheet  iron"  in  an 
endeavor  to  produce  the  necessary  thunder  effect,  but  again  we 
feel  confident  that  he  who  discovers  the  means  of  acquiring  vol- 
untary contributions  will  not  be  without  the  honor  he  deserves. 
Regarding  the  lamented  decease  of  humor  in  the  college  periodi- 
cals, we  are  necessitated  to  think  of  the  effort  put  forth  a  short 
time  ago  to  eradicate  the  Local  Column.  Now,  there  may  not 
be  much  genuine  humor  in  this  debatable  column,  be  it  known 
as  "Locals  De  Nobis,"  "Around  the  Halls,"  or  other  cognomen, 
but  who  will  deny  that  there  is  some  att-empt  at  it  ?  And  is  not 
this  rightly  so  ?  Goldsmith  never  discovered  that  he  was  a  poet 
till  about  thirty  years  of  age,  and  even  then  not  until  he  put 
his  pen  to  paper  with  a  determination.  And  who  can  t-ell  what 
wellsprings  of  humor  may  exist  in  our  college  halls  unless  some 
such  opportunity  is  presented  ?  Notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said,  we  feel  that  if  those  who  are  so  eager  to  clip  the 
wings  of  the  ambitious  student  had  chanced  to  read  some  of 
the  exchanges  which  have  found  their  way  into  our  hands  this 
year  they  would  have  had  perforce  quite  frequently  to  acknowledge 
that  certain  articles  were  indeed  quite  interesting,  to  have  often 
burst  unwittingly  into  a  hearty  laugh,  or  to  indulge  in  the  genu- 
ms  chuckle  which  belies  their  very  criticism. 


HOCKEY 

Jennings    Cup  Final — Victoria,  5;  Dental  College,   1. 

It  has  seemed  rather  unfortunate  that  the  account  of  games 
for  the  March  issue  of  Acta  had  been  Bent  to  pree-s  beiore  the 
final  in  the  hockey  series,  thus  necessitating  the  postponement 
(■f  the  report  of  this  game  until  almost  a  month  after  it  was 
played.  However,  the  victory  is  toO'  important,  the  honor  too 
well  earned,  the  significance  too  vital  to  omit  an  account  of  the 
game  from  these  columns,  even  though  it  be  a  month  late. 

February  ended  disastrously  as  far  as  the  rink  was  concerned. 
Saturday  afternoon,  Feb.  26,  was  the  last  day  for  Vic.  ice.  All 
the  next  week  was  decidedly  soft  and  the  final  in  the  Jennings 
Cup  series  was  as  yet  unplayed.  In  proportion  as  the  improba- 
bility of  more  ice  increased,  so  also  increased  our  conviction  that 
we  could  beat  the  Dents,  and  that  the  Cup  ought  to  be  in  the 
cabinet  along  with  the  others.  The  week  beginning  March  7 
saw  the  return  of  Jack  Frost  to  the  city,  and  by  Thursday, 
J.larch  10th,  the  ice  at  Mutual  street  Rink,  where  the  game  was 
ordered  to  be  played,  was  in  pretty  good  condition. 

The  college  marshall  did  not  have  to  use  many  or  lengthy  ar- 
guments to  induce  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  of  supporters 
to  wend  their  way  to  the  rink.  The  ladies'  gallery,  too,  contained 
a  goodly  representation  of  the  Victoria  Co-Eds.  Just  at  this 
point  we  desire  to  speak  a  word  of  approval  in  regard  to  the  way 
the  fellows  have  turned  out  and  supported  by  their  presence,  the 
teams  at  the  various  games.  True,  it  is  no  more  than  ought  to 
happen,  still  a  word  of  appreciation  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  game  started  with  a  rush  by  Victoria,  which  was  checked 
by  the  Dental  defence.  For  some  time  the  puck  went  back  and 
forwards  with  the  advantage  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the 
other.     Both  teams  showed  lack  of  condition,   but  played  good 
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hockey  and  worked  like  Trojans.  The  Victoria  boys  were  bet- 
ter stick  handlers  and  checked  better  than  their  opponents. 
After  ten  minutes  of  play,  Jack  McCamus,  the  whirlwind  left 
wing  for  Vic,  worked  the  puck  through  the  whole  bunch  of 
Hya  Yakas  and  scored  the  only  goal  in  this  half.  The  Dents 
worked  hard,  but  though  their  shots  were  numerous,  they  could 
not  hit  the  goal. 

At  the  start  of  the  second  half,  the  Dents,  hit  a  fast  pace,  thor- 
oughly confident  of  winning  out,  and  it  was  due  to  the  excellent 
work  of  the  Victoria  defence  that  prevented  them  from  notching 
c.  few.  But  the  Victoria  septette  now  got  going  good  and  proper 
and  did  not  let  up  till  the  final  whistle  sounded.  The  second 
goal  for  the  prospective  winners  of  the  Jennings  Cup  was  made 
by  Captain  MacLaren  on  a  classy  individual  rush,  after  which 
the  Dents,  seemed  to  lose  confidence  and,  to  quote  from  "The 
Globe,"  gradually  faded  away."  In  a  few  minutes  MacLaren 
found  the  nets  for  another  score.  This  was  a  final  touch,  and 
after  this  the  Vic.  team  did  almost  anything  they  pleased.  It 
was  not  long  till  MacCamus  scored  again  on  a  beautiful  shot 
from  left  boards.  The  next  score,  one  of  Birnie's  lightning 
shots,  was  disallowed  as  an  offside.  However,  in  a  few  seconds 
he  found  the  nets  for  Victoria's  fifth  and  last  score.  With  only 
four  minutes  to  play  the  Dents  made  one  last  attempt  and 
Gardiner  scored  their  only  point  by  loafing  about  thirty  feet  off- 
side. For  the  Dentals,  Wicker  and  Blakely  were  the  beet.  Every 
man  on  the  Victoria  team  played  well.  The  defence  worked  well 
together  and  took  care  of  everything  that  came  their  way.  The 
forwards  were  always  aggressive  and  checked  back  well.  Of 
these.  Manager  MacCamus  was  probably  the  most  conspicu- 
ous and  gained  numerous  bouquets  of  applause  from  the  spec- 
tators. Tom  Hanley  was  a  good  referee  and  handed  out  sev- 
eral penalties,  most  of  which  went  to  Victoria.  The  winning 
team:  McCulloch,  Gundy,  Jewett,  MacLaren  (captain),  Morri- 
son,  MacCamus   (manager),   Birnie. 

Notes 

March   10,    1909 — Final — Jennings     Cup  : 

Dents  vs.  Victoria — 10 — 3. 

March  10,   1910— Final— Jennings    Cup: 

Dent€i  vs.  Victoria —  1 — 5. 

Same  date,  same  teams,  but — 0  you  Cupl 
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The   Simcoe  sweaters,   worn  by  Victoria,   certainly  proved  no 
hoodoo,  unless  to  the  Dents. 

All   is  over   and   done — and  done   well. 

Mulock  Cup. 
Soccer  Championship. 
Jennings'  Cup. 
Finals  for  Sifton  Cup. 

SOME  EECOEDl 


Officers   of  the   Hockey   Club,    1910-11. 

Honorary  President Prof,   C.  E.  Auger. 

President K.  B.  MacLaren,  '12. 

Secretary F.   S.   Stafford,   '12. 

Manager J.  F.  P.   Birnie,    '11. 

Captain J.  E.  Gundy,   '11. 

The  results  of  the  elections  for  the  V.C.A.C.  is  as  follows: 

Honorary  President Miss  M.  Crews,   '10. 

President Miss  Laura  Denton,   '11. 

Secretary-Treasurer Miss  L.  Porte,   '12. 

4th  Year  Eepresentative Miss  Lily  Denton,    '11. 

3rd  Year  Eepresentative Miss  L.  Cuthbertson,   '12. 

2nd  Year  Eepresentative Miss  E.  Gilroy,    '13. 

Hockey  Captain Miss  G.W.  Armstrong,  '12 

Field  Hockey  Captain Miss  E.   Brown,    '13. 

Basketball  Captain Miss  P.  McNeill,   '12. 

Officers  for  Eugby  Club,  1910-11 : 

Honorary  President J.  W.  Graham,  D.D. 

President J.  F.  P.  Birnie,   '11. 

Secretary J.   A.  MacCamus,    '12. 

Captain F.  J.   Livingstone,    '11. 

Manager H.   Guthrie,    '12. 

Officers  for  Association  Football  Club,  1910-11 : 

Honorary  President Mr.  Sissons,  B.A. 

President 0.  V.  Jewitt,  '10. 

Captain J.  E.  Eumball,   '11. 

Manager A.   E.   McCulloch,    '11. 

Cono:rats  for  all ! 


The  final  social  function  of  the  year,  the  Senior  Dinner,  has 
come  and  gone,  and  with  it  there  hais  been  experienced  a  sense 
of  the  brevity  of  the  four  years  at  college  when  viewed  in  retro- 
spect. It  is  the  one  special  occasion  where  gladness  and  regret 
are  so  strangely  intermingled.  Seventy-two  graduates  were  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  their  academic  equipment  had  about  been 
attained,  and  that  in  a  short  while  they  were  to  sever  an  im- 
mediate relation  with  a  university  which  had  woven  so  much  of 
meaning  and  of  value  into  their  lives.  Amongst  the  guests  of 
honor  were  Prof.  Eamsay  Wright,  Hem.  W.  J.  Hanna,  and  sev- 
eral graduates  of  1860.  The  speeches,  both  of  guests  and  stu- 
dents, were  eloquent  and  instructive — the  need  of  thorough  pre- 
paration, willingness  to  take  the  lowest  positions  immediately 
after  a  university  training,  the  lasting  recognition  of  the  stu- 
dent's debt  to  his  Alma  Mater,  were  points  that  were  forcibly 
sent  home.  The  Senior  song  was  well  rendered  and  witty  char- 
acterizations of  some  of  the  seniors  were  heartily  applauded. 
Advantage  of  every  intermission  was  fully  taken,  especially  by 
sophomores  and  freshmen,  each  lauding  their  own  deeds  and 
prowess,  while  minimizing  the  successes  and  exaggerating  the 
failures  of  their  rivals.  The  B.  D.'s  versified  their  own  senti- 
ments of  the  dignity  of  their  class  and  calling,  and  the  C.  T.'s 
tried  their  best  to  emulate  their  example*.  Not  till  nearly  one 
o'clock  did  the  function  cease,  and  then  the  solitude  of  the  den 
Vv'as  sought  that  sleep  might  rest  the  tired  nerves  till  morning. 

The  following  unique  description  of  the  phrase  "college  spirit" 
was  given  by  Prof.  DeWitt  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  the 
Dinner : — 

"This  is  a  highly  volatile  compound,  of  low  flash  point,  and 
difficult  to  isolate  and  analyze.  It  mixes  readily  with  air,  espe- 
cially hot  air,   and  in  this  condition  is  likely  to  produce  loud, 
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but  usually  harmlees,  explos'  .s.  Its  effect  upon  a  subject  when 
inhaled  varies  greatly  with  the  position  of  the  sun :  in  the  early 
morning  it  has  no  influence  at  all,  and  scarcely  more  between 
nine  £ind  one  o'clock;  as  the  afternoon  wears  on  its  effect  begins 
to  show  itself  more  plainly;  after  sundown  this  increases  enor- 
mously and  reaches  its  maximum  about  midnight;  from  that 
hour  onwards  it  declines  rapidly  and  at  sunrise  is  rarely,  if  ever, 
observed,  in  these  respects  being  very  similar  to  will-o'-the-wisp  or 
swamp  fire. 

"Its  effects  are  also  dependent  upon  the  position  of  the  earth 
and  the  seasons;  it  has  never  been  recorded  in  the  summertime 
and  usually  begins  to  be  noted  about  Oct.  1 ;  it  is  increasingly 
powerful  after  that  until  Christmas,  when  it  begins  to  diminish 
again,  and  in  the  spring  months  it  is  quite  unknown. 

"Its  effect  upon  the  human  body  and  the  nervous  system  is 
highly  interesting.  When  first  inhaled  by  a  fresh  subject  at  the 
right  time  of  the  day  and  the  year,  although  cases  of  congenital 
immunity  in  lowly  organized  beings  have  been  recorded,  it  usu- 
ally produces  symptoms  of  moderate  excitement  with  slight  ir- 
responsibility of  conduct,  and  in  some  cases  where  special  idio- 
syncracies  exhibit  themselves,  the  symptoms  resemble  those  usu- 
ally observed  in  normal  subjects  in  the  second  year  of  the  habit. 
It;  is  in  the  latter  year  that  the  eft'ects  are  m.ost  marked,  most 
certain,  and  most  easily  predicted.  In  the  third  year  of  the 
habit  the  desire  weakens,  and  in  the  fourth  year  dies  a  natural 
death." 

D — n,  B.D.  (in  Westmoreland  Avenue  Church,  acting  as 
chairman  of  Epworth  League  entertainment,  where  lantern  slides 
were  to  be  shown)  : 

"Miss  P will  now  favor  us  with   a  solo,   after  which  we 

wiU  proceed  with  the  interesting  part  of  the  programme." 


MacN — n,  '11 — "Say,  Eby,  I  have  lost  my  history  and  lecture 
notes." 

Eby,  '11 — "Then  you  are  one  of  these  unfortunate  men  without 
a  history." 

Mac — "If  I  knew  the  man  who  took  my  history,  I'd  soon  fin- 
ish his  history." 
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St — ph — n,  '10  (practising  with  others  at  a  piano) — "Come, 
boys,  let  us  sing  this  song  softly,  just  like  the  wind  sighing 
through  the  air." 

* 

Freshette — "Mr.  Eobins,  what  is  your  opinion  of  woman  suf- 
frage?" 

Robins,  '13 — "I  don't  and  I  can't  agree  with  it.  Just  imagine 
the  absurdity  of  someone  saying  bye-and-bye  about  me,  'There 
goes  the  husband  of  Mrs.  John  Robins.'  " 

On  Tuesday,  March  15th,  at  4  p.m.,  the  ladies'  study  was  full 
to  overflowing.  The  event  was  Senior  Day  at  V.  W.  Now, 
everybody  comes  Senior  Day.  Everybody  (that  is  the  Seniors) 
makes  speeches,  and  everybody  gives  a  great  deal  of  advice, 
\^hich  nobody  follows.  The  occasion  never  loses  its  interest,  how- 
ever, chiefly  because  it  is  the  last,  meeting  of  that  society,  in 
v/hich  the  graduating  year  takes  part.  This  year  the  speeches 
were  made  by  Miss  Hockey,  '10;  Miss  Davidson,  '10;  Miss 
Smith,  '10;  Miss  Lukes,  '10;  Miss  Bowers,  '10,  and  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Stanley,  while  Miss  Archibald,  '10,  gave  a  deHghtful 
vocal  solo.  The  president,  Miss  Stanley,  was  presented  with  a 
T"^niversity  pin  by  the  society  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 

(Overheard  on  St.  Patrick's  Day)— Miss  G— Ir— y,  '13— "Yes, 
all  my  uncles  were  Irish  except  father." 

* 

Miss  CI — k,  P.O. — "So  Vic.  has  the  Jennings  Cup.  If  they 
keep  on,  they'll  have  to  hire  someone  to  polish  their  silverware." 

Miss  P — te,  '13 — "That's  where  a  Household  Science  girl 
ought  to  'shine.'  " 

Commemoration  Day  at  Victoria  is  a  new  feature  and  owes  its 
inspiration  to  Mrs.  McCulloch,  '01,  president  of  the  Alumnae 
Association.  This  year  it  took  the  form  of  a  banquet,  given  by 
the  Alumnae  to  the  la<iy  undergraduates.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting features  of  the  evening  was  the  toast  to  our  Alma  Mater 
— proposed  by  Miss  Spence,  '13,  and  responded  to  by  Mrs.  An- 
drews, '34,  the  first  lady  graduate  of  Victoria  College.     In  spite 
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of  the  difference  in  years  bet-ween  the  many  daughters  of  Vic- 
toria, one  could  observe  a  marked  resemblance  in  spirit.  There 
was  th  -.  good-fellowship,  wit  and  womanliness  in  her  early  daugh- 
ters which  her  later  ones  strive  to  emulate,  and  we  believe  all 
che  lady  undergraduates  felt  much  relieved  as  to  their  future 
on  seeing  the  sample  which  Victoria  has  already  turned  out.  The 
academic  type,  the  athletic  type  and  the  "eternal  feminine"  type 
were  in  existence  then  as  now  and  each  decidedly  interesting 
in  its  own  way. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  evening  were  Mrs.  Burwash  and 
Mrs.  Andrews,  and  the  past  daughters  of  Victoria,  who  proposed 
or  responded  to  toasts,  were:  Mrs.  Andrews,  '84;  Miss  Addison, 
'89;  Miss  Le  Eoesignol,  '95;  Miss  Hammill,  '07;  Miss  Highet, 
'91;  Mrs.  Parker,  '98;  Miss  Macrae,  '07;  and  Miss  Skinner,  '98. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Women's  Literary  Society  for  the 
year  was  held  on  Wednesday,  March  23rd,  in  Alumni  Hall.  It 
being  Senior  Day,  the  programme  consisted  chiefly  of  speeches 
by  members  of  the  graduating  class,  with  the  usual  time-honored 
seldom -followed  advice.  The  president,  in  recognition  of  her 
services,  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  University  pin,  and  the 
Senior  Song  was  sung  by  Miss  Stenton,  '12.  Afterwards  refresh- 
ments were  served  and  the  meeting  took  the  form  of  an  informal 
social  gathering,  followed  by  the  singing  of  the  usual  college 
songs  and  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Here  are  some  stray  echoes  from  the  Glee  Club  concert  left 
over  from  last  month : 

This  muzzling  of  dogs  is  a  fortunate  thing, 
We  can  call  at  the  Hall  now  that  Paddy's  caged  in, 
"Vive  la  Compagnie." 

Our  friend,  Alex.  Edminson  is  much  like  a  lord, 
At  Balmy  Beach  College  he's  the  Advisory  Board, 
"Vive  la  Compagnie." 

Lome  Eichardson  went  to  Whitby  and  didn't  soon  come  back 
From  what  we  hear  we  think  he's  glad  the  train  ran  off  the  track 
By  the  light  of  the  moon. 
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'the  Bdard  of  Management  for  "Acfca  Victoriana"  for  1910-11 
is  as  follows : 

Editorial  Board : 

Editor-in-Chief W.  E.  MacNiven,  il. 

Literary  Editors Miss  H.  I.  Dafoe,   '11. 

B.  J.  Pratt,  '11. 
Missionary  and  Religious ...  F.  L.   Tilson,    '10. 

Scientific W.   H.   Eby,    '11. 

Personals  and  Exchanges.  .  ..H.  E.  Manning,   '12. 

Athletics H.   E.   Dobson,    '12. 

Locals Mies  H.  Farley,   '12 

W.  W.  Evans,  '12. 
Business  Staff: 

Business  Manager W.  Moorhouse,   '11. 

1st  Assistant F .   A.  Campbell,   '12. 

2nd  Assistant T.  P.  Shaver,  '13. 

The  Ofl&cem  of  the  Union  Literary  Society  for  the  fall  term, 
1910-11,  are  as  follows: 

Honorary  President Dr.  N.  W.  DeWitt. 

President W.   R.   Green,    '11. 

1st  Vice-President C.   E.   Bishop,   C.  T. 

2nd  Vice-President H.  L.  Roberts,   '12. 

Leader  of  Government W.  J.  Morrison,   '11. 

Leader  of  Opposition R.  M.  Edmanson,   '12. 

Treasurer T.  E.  Greer,   '12. 

Secretary. . F.  G.  Buchanan,  '13. 

Assistant- Secretary W.  J.  Little,   '13. 

Critic C.  C.  Washington,   '10. 

Assistant  Critic W.   E.   MacNiven,    '11. 

Councillors D.  E.  Dean,  '11. 

J.  R.  Rumball,  '11. 
S.  R.  Laycock,   '11. 
Curator H.  O.  Hutchison,   '12. 

Acta  extends  hearty  congratulations  to  the  foregoing  success- 
ful candidates,  and  wishes  every  success  both  to  the  Acta  Board 
and  the  Union  Literary  Society  executive  in  the  year  to  come. 
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and  Pianos,  Storage  for  Furniture,  Baggage 

transferred. 

Phone.  North  242-243  TORONTO 


Fall  Suitings 
and  Overcoatings 
of  the  best. 


North 

3371 


MACEY 


TAILOR 


777  Yonge  Street. 


One  block  north 
of  Bloor  Street 


T.  BRAKE 

BOOTS,  SHOES  AND  RUBBERS 
REPAIRING  A  SPECIALTY 
BOOTS    MADE   TO    ORDER 


562  Yonge  St. 


Toronto 


The  name  of  .  .  . 

PARK    BROS. 

On  your  photograph  is  a  guarantee  of  the 

best  workmanship  :  our  FOUR  DOLLAR 

cabinet  is  without  an  equal. 


Studio :  3283'^  Yonge  St. 


Phone  Main  1269 


CATERING 

Banquets,  Weddings,  Parties,  Social  Teas,  etc., 

a  specialty.    First-class  service  gujuranteed. 

Estimates  given. 

ROBT.  J.  LLOYD   &  COMPANY 
744  Yonge  Street  Toronto 

Phones  North  3036,  North  127 

THE 

L.  S.  Haynes  Press 

PRINTERS 
...502  YONGE  STREET... 


Phone  North  3912 


College  Work  a  Specialty 


General  Building  and  Jobbing 


Richard  G.  Kirby 


Phone  North 

904 


CARPENTER 
CONTRACTOR 

537-539  Yonge  Street 
TORONTO 


Without  a  chemical  analysis  and  bacteriological 
examination  it  is  impossible  to  judge  the  quality  of 
milk.  Therefore  buy  from  dairies  of  proved  in- 
tegrity only.  "Beware  of  being  offered  too  much 
for  your  money— -some  things  are  too  cheap  in 
quality  to  be  anything  but  dear  in  price." 

MILK   AND    CREAM  CITY  DAIRY  CO.,  Limited 

GOOD    ENOUGH    FOR   BABIES  Phone  College  2040  Spadina  Crescent 
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Well-Fitting  Eyeglasses 


Spectacles  and  Eyeglasses  should  not  only  contain 
the  right  lenses,  but  they  should  be  correctly  fitted 
to  the  features*.  This  is  our  strong  point.  When 
you  purchase  your  Shur-On  Eyeglasses  from  us  you 
receive  the  benefit  of  our  long  experience  of  knowing 
how  to  adjust  and  fit  them.  Oculist's  Prescriptions 
filled.  Lenses  ground  on  the  premises.  Kodak  Films 
and  Supplies.     Discount  to  students. 


WM.  PERCY,  OPTICIAN 

Phone  North  2824  717  Yonge  Street 


W.  J.  L.  BELL 

6  BLOOR  ST.  EAST     Traders  Bank  Bldg. 

Hair  Dressing--Shaving  Parlor 

You  pay  for  what  asked  for,  no  grafting  for 

extra  work  allowed.     Shoe  shiner 

always  in  attendance. 

PHONE    2  5  2    COLLEGE 

WILLIAMS'  EXPRESS 

STORE  EVERYTHING 
Crate,  pack  and  ship  pianos  and  furniture  everywhere 

368  SPADINA  AVENUE 


Sleighing  Parties  for  Students. 


DYEING  AND  CLEANING 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 

We  completely  meet  the  needs  of  men  and 
women  in  dyeing  and  cleaning  articles  of  per- 
sonal wear.  Phone  head  office  or  any  branch. 

R.    PARKER    &    CO. 

787-791   Yonge  Street.  Toronto,  Canada. 

Branches  in  all  Leading  Shopping  Centres. 


J.  W.  JOHNSON 

Phone  Main  565  272  YONGE  ST. 

Jeweler  and  Optician 

Watches,  Diamonds,  Wedding  Rings,  etc. 

Fine  Ordered  Work 

Try  our  $1.00  Fountain  Pen,  satisfaction 

guaranteed. 


0mm) 


'Toan^- 


Hardware 

and 

Plumbing 


ARTISTIC    PRINTING 

...Before  Ordering  your... 
Fancy  Programs,  Invitation 
Cards,  Social  Tickets,  etc. 
TRY  US 

STEVENSON  PRINTING  CO. 

"  Art-in-Type  *'  Printers 
Phone  Main  1022        184  Adelaide  St.  West 
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You  call  us,  vre  do  the  rest 

Toronto  Shoe  Repairing 
and  Wardrobe  Co. 

Clothes  Cleaned  and  Pressed, 
Shoe  R.epairing,  Laces,  Dress- 
ing, Anatomical  Shoemaking. 
Skates  Ground 

GEO.   L.  CONQUERGOOD 

Proprietor 

8-10  CUMBERLAND  ST. 

PHONE  NORTH  5466 


Senior  Bros. 


TAILORS  AND 
GOWN  MAKERS 


768  Yonge  St. 


Toronto 


The  Students  Drug  Store 

We  have  a  well-assorted  stock  of  all  kinds  of 
Perfumes,  Toilet  Articles,  Creams,  Lotions, 
Powders  and  Sundries  of  every  description. 

Huyler's  and  other  high-class  Chocolates, 
Creams  and  Bon-Bons.  Soda  Fountain  going 
winter  and  summer,  and  we  serve  dainty 
dishes   and    beverages    in    dainty   fashion. 

Careful  dispensing  of  prescriptions  our 
specialty.      Special  rates  to  students. 


W.  J.  &  H.  CARNAHAN, 

Dispensing  Chemists 

Traders  Bank  Bldg.,  Cor.  Church  and  Carlton, 

Cor.  Yonge  and  Bloor,  Phone  Main  2196 

Phone  North  341  "        "     2197 

Branch  Tabard  Inn  Library.  C.P.R.  Tel.  Office. 


T.  J.  LEATHERDALE 


350   Yonge   St. 

Specialist  in    Portrait  Photography 

Special  Prices  to  Students 
Estimates  furnished  for  Class  Groups 


PHONE  MAIN  3089 


R.  H.  COCKBURN  CO, 


HIGH-GRADE  TAILORS 


COLLEGE 
GOWNS 


PHONE 

NORTH 

1419 


685  YONGE  STREET 


FARMER  BROS. 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


SPECIAL 
RATES  TO 
STUDENTS 


492  SPADINA 


Phone 

COLLEGE  2869 
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The  Dining  Hall 

556  YONGE  STREET 


PHONE: 
North  4772 


T.  J.  HEALEY, 

Proprietor 


MARKS 

415i  YONGE  STREET 

Cor.  McGUl  St. 


EXCLUSIVE  IMPORTED  MATERIALS 
STUDENTS  SUITS  TO  ORDER 

Mother's  Candy  Kitchen 


CHOICE  BONBONS 
CHOCOLATES.  TOFFIES.  ETC. 


New  Address,  705  YONGE  STREET 

A  few  doors  above  Charles  St.  Post  Office 


DAVID  BELL 

Dealer  in  Groceries,  Provisions,  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Fruits,  Etc. 

702  and  704  YONGE  STREET 

Corner  St.  Mary 


Phones  North  2396  and  3297 


T.  A.    FELSTEAD 

4- CHAIR  BARBER    SHOP -4 

760  YONGE  STREET 


Reizors  Honed 
Shoe  Shine 


Electric  Face  Massage 
Head  Rub 


J.  L.  BINNIE 


HATTER  and 
FURNISHER 


Phone  College  6074 


499  BL.OOR  ST. 


The  Sugar  Camp 

614  YONGE  STREET 

Opp.  Dundonald  St. 


Choice  Confectionery  Light  Lunches 


FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  FURNISHINGS 

...SEE... 


BEEBE 


Phone  College  3212.      280  COLLEGE  ST. 


E.  G.  BRIDGMAN 


BOOTMAKER 


Repairing  691  YONGE  STREET 

Properly  Done.  Phone  North  4128 

Work  called  for  and  delivered. 


In  doing  business 

with  any  of  our  advertisers 

don't  forget  to 

mention 


"ACTA 


Mention  "ACTA" 

and  we  will  allow  you 

20  per  cent. 

off  regular  prices. 


PHONE 

NORTH 

4933 


FIGARY 


590  YONGE  ST. 


The  Photographer 


Phone  North  354  Contract  work  a  Specialty 

F.    OLVER 

TAILOR 
707  YONGE  STREET,  TORONTO 


Ladies'  and  Gents'  Clothing  Cleaned,  Pressed 
Altered,  and  Repaired 
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College    for  Women 


Located  in  the  splendid  interlake  regrion 
of  the  most  southerly  part  of  Canada  and  in 
a  city  of  i2,cxx>  inhabitants. 

Collegiate  Course,  Music,  Fine  Art, 
tlocution.  Business  and  Domestic  Science 
Departments,  Finest  Buildings,  Extensive 
Crrounds,  Home  Comforts,  Strooff  Staff. 

Term  opens  Sept.  lath. 

For  Calendar  and  Syllabus,  address  s 
PRINCIPAL  WARNER,  M.A.,  D.D. 

S -  Th omas     -      Canada 


Upper  Canada  College 


TORONTO 


Regular  Staff  comprises  fifteen  graduates  of 
English  and  Canadian  Universities,  with 
additional  Special  Instructors.  Courses  for 
University,  Royal  MiUtary  College,  and 
Business.  Senior  and  Preparatory  Schools 
in  separate  buildings.  Every  modern 
equipment.  Fifty  acres  of  ground  in 
healthiest  district.  Gymnasium, 
Swimming  Baths,  etc..  etc. 


Rink. 


H. 


Principal : 

W.  AUDEN,  M.A.  (Cambridge). 


The  R.  H.  PETER  STUDIO 


HIGH-CLASS    PORTRAITS 


748  Yonge  Street 


Phone  North  75 


Amateur  Supplies.     Developing  and  Painting. 

Picture  Framing  and  Enlarging. 

....SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS.... 


THE  CANADIAN  BANK 
OF  COMMERCE 

Capital  Paid-up  -  -  $10,000,000 

Savings  Bank  Deposits  received 
from  $1 .00  up 

BLOOR  AND  YONGE  BRANCH 

Jame.s  Brydon,  Manager. 


The  place  w^here  you  should 
buy  Furnishings.  Everything 
new  in  Neckwear  and  Shirts, 
and  a  full  stock  of  Gloves, 
Hosiery  and Wolsey  Underw^ear 


Full  Dress  Requisite 


Ribbons  and  Pennants. 


G.  HAWLEY  WALKER 

MERCHANT  TAILOR 
126  YONGE  ST.  Phone  Main  4544 


MEN'S  FURNISHINGS 


E.  D.  BURNETT 

LADIES'  TAILORING 
364  Yonge  St.  Phone  M.  5150 


ONTARin     Ontario    Conservatory    of    Music 
lAniTQ  and  Art.  Whitby.  Ont. 

LAl/ILO  Ideal    home    life    in    a    beautif;.. 

COLLEGE  ^'^stle.  modelled  after  one  of  the 
^"  palatial  homes  of  English  aris- 
tocracy. The  latest  and  best  equipment  in  every 
department,  backed  up  by  the  largest  and  strong- 
est staff  of  specialists  to  be  found  in  any  similar 
college  in  Canada.  Sufficiently  near  the  city  to 
enjoy  its  advantages  in  concerts,  etc.,  and  yet 
away  from  its  distractions,  in  an  atmosphere 
and  environment  most  conducive  to  mental, 
moral  and  physical  stamina.  Send  for  new  illus- 
trated calendar  to 

REV.  J.  J.  HARE.  Ph.D.   Principal 
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CHAS.    POTTER 

85  Yonge  Street 

C.  B.  PETRY.  Proprietor 

GUARD  WELL 

FRANK  STOLLERY 

YOUR  EYES 

Hardly  anyone  more  than 

Men's  Furnishings 

the  student  needs  to  guard 
carefully  his  eyesight.    His 

and 

eyes   are    his   great    asset. 

Fine  Hats 

Lose    his    sight,    and    then 
what?     If  any  trouble,  be 

it  ever  so  little,  is  apparent. 

772  YONGE  STREET 

at  once  consult  the  opticians 
of  this  house.      They  will 

advise    wisely.        Charges 

moderate  in  all  cases,  and 

20    per   cent,    discount    to 

students  off  price  all  glasses 

and  spectacles. 

POTTER  o^ttl  TORONTO 

Is  Anybody  Advancing   Money  to  Pay 
Your  Way  through  College? 


If  so,  it  is  only  fair  that  they  should  be 
protected  in  case  you  should  die  before 
your  course  is  completed,  or  even  before 
you  have  had  time  to  make  some  return 
to  them  for  what  they  are  doing  for  you. 
An  insurance  policy  on  your  life  in  favor 
of  the  person  who  is  making  the  advance 
is  the  surest  of  all  ways  of  protecting  them. 
The  Manufacturers  Life  have  special  plans 
w^hich  w^ill  appeal  to  you.      Get  particulars. 


HEAD  OFFICE : 
The  Manufacturers    Life    Insurance    Company 

TORONTO,  CANADA 


His  Majesty,  the  late  King  Edward  VII. 


QuKKN  Mary 


King  George  V.  Queen  Alexandra 
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A    FRIEND. 


I  met  a  man  in  a  garden  fair,  where  cool  rose-petals  did  softly  fall, 

And  young  he  seemed,  tho'  his  step  was  slow,  eager  his  eyes,  yet  sad  withal. 

And  the  lilies  bowed  their  snowy  heads,  so  stately  and  tall,  his  steps  to  greet : 
He  heeded  them  not :   ere  long  they  lay  all  broken  and  crushed,  beneath  his  feet. 

And  down  from  the  glittering,  shimmering  green,  where  the  tree  tops  swayed  in 

the  sunlight  clear. 
Fell  soft  bird  melodies,  pure  and  sweet- -he  paused  not,  nor  did  he  seem  to  hear. 

And  human  voices  did  softly  blend  with  the  music  sweet  of  the  birds  above : 
Awhile  he  listened,  then  turned  away,  for  they  spake  of  gold,  of  fame,  and  love. 

I  led  him  forth  from  that  garden  fair,  from  the  song  of  birds  and  the  lilies  pride, 
And  all  those  flattering  voices  sweet,  to  a  st??p,  dark  path  by  a  mountain  side. 

And  I  lifted  a  rough  and  heavy  cross  from  the  scattered  stones  which  lay  below : 
I  faltered  not,  but  with  steady  hand  on  his  shoulders   I   laid   it,  and   whispered 
"Go!" 

We  met  again  on  the  mountain-top  --  I,  too,  had  travelled  a  weary  road  -- 
Ike  rough-edged  stones  had  pierced  his  f«?t,  and  his  back  was  bent   neath   the 
heavy  load. 

But  his  eyes  glowed  deep  with  the  steadfast  light  that  comes  from  a  sense  of 
gain  through  loss,  ^^  c  "  "W 

And  he  gripped  my  hand,  and  he  called  me  Friend  !  for  he  said  --  Tou 
helped  me  to  the  Cross ! 


Valedictory  Poem,  1910. 


—A.  M.  Bowers,  '10. 
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PROPHECY 
OF    THE 
CLASS    OF 
1910. 

Victoria  College,  1940. 

Mr.    President    and    Dear    Fellow    Students : — 

What  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  historic  chapel  since 
1  left  it  thirty  years  ago.  New  faces  fill  the  hall,  and  yet  all 
is  not  new,  for  still  I  see  above  me  those  dear  old  chandeliers. 
However,  I  must  not  dwell  on  these  memories  of  the  past  but 
hasten  on  to  what  will  doubtless  be  of  more  interest  to  you,  an 
account  of  my  strange  and  wonderful  experience  since  that 
time.  From  earliest  recollections,  the  desire  to  explore  had' 
always  been  uppermost  in  my  mind,  but  since  no  Americas 
remained  to  be  discovered,  my  sole  ambition  was  to  be  the  first 
man  to  inscribe  his  name  on  the  North  Pole.  It  had  been  my 
intention  on  graduating  to  attempt  a  trip  to  the  Pole,  when  my 
hopes  of  such  an  enterprise  were  suddenly  frozen  by  the  report 
til  at  already  Peary  had  niade  his  appearance  there.  Blank 
despair  was  beginning  to  settle  upon  me  when  foj'tune  suddenly 
turned  her  wheel  in  a  strange  and  unexpected  way. 

A  friend  of  mine  had  just  completed  a  new  airship  which  he 
was  anxious  to  liave  me  try  since  he  himself  could  not  rise  to  an 
altitude  of  (sowii  teet  without  being  seized  with  an  attack  of  air- 
sickness. I  acceded  to  his  request  on  condition  that  he  pay  all 
doctor  bills  or  funeral  expenses  should  anything  happen.  A  short 
time  sufficed  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  and  the  22nd 
day  of  September,  1910,  found  me  securely  fastened  to  the 
flimsy  looking  seat  of  my  rnachine,  ready  for  the  trip.  Beaching 
forward  I  started  the  motor.  Instantly  the  ship  shot  off  like  a 
scared  broncho,  higher  and  higher  I  rose,  the  earth  gradually 
receded,  till  the  admiring  shouts  of  the  spectators  sounded 
strangely  distant.  At  a  height  of  some  1,000  feet  I  attempted 
LO  shut  off  the  power  but  in  my  excitement,  pulled  the  lever 
the  wrong  way.  The  ship  trembled,  gave  a  lurch,  then  started 
upward  with  the  speed  of  a  bullet.  In  vain  did  I  attempt  to 
undo  the  miscliicf.     My  nerve  was  gone  and  with  the  increased 
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rate  of  epeed  my  breath  seemed  likely  to  follow.  All  that  re- 
mained was  for  me  to  do  the  John  Gilpin  act  and  hang  on.  But 
the  lightning  speed  was  slow  in  comparison  with  the  rate  at 
which  I  travelled  when  I  entered  the  ether  belt  where  the  gravi- 
tation of  the  earth  quickly  became  less.  Meteors  and  shooting 
shars  singed  my  hair  as  they  passed  and  I  held  my  breath  as  I 


dashed  through  the  tail  of  Halley's  comet.  I  drew  out  my 
watch  to  see  what  time  I  was  making  and  to  my  dismay  dis- 
covered that,  owing  to  the  ^remendous  speed,  it  was  running 
backwards.  As  the  scenery  of  this  region  was  rather  monoton- 
ous, I  whiled  away  the  time  trying  to  calculate  how  long  I  would 
be  in  overtaking  Enoch  who  had  had  4,000  years  of  a  start. 
Presently  I  was  roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  visible  slackening 
of  my  ship's  speed  and  I  realized  that  I  was  being  attracted  to- 
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wards  some  planet.  Slowly  it  loomed  up  in  the  distance,  the 
air  became  denser,  the  ship  slackened  its  wild  speed,  and  with 
a  gentle  swoop  I  landed  on  the  strange  country.  Immediately 
I  was  surrounded  by  the  awe-stricken  inhabitants  who,  taking 
me  for  some  supernatural  being,  treated  me  with  every  respect. 
Their  language  sounded  familiar  and  I  discovered  that  it  was 
an  old  form  of  the  Hebrew  which  had  been  spoken  before  the 
building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  but  since  no  inquisitiveness  on 
their  part  had  led  them  to  commit  such  a  sin  their  language 
had  never  been  changed,  and  as  I  had  fortunately  taken  a  course 
in  Semitics  I  was  soon  able  to  converse  fluently  with  them.  In- 
vestigations showed  them  to  be  a  highly  civilized  people  owing  to 
their  proximity  to  heaven,  but  they  were  not  so  advanced  in 
inventions.  The  effects  of  my  hazardous  journey  over,  I  de- 
termined if  possible  to  secure  communications  with  the  earth. 
However,  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  you  to-night  with  a  detailed 
account  of  the  long  years  of  toil  spent  in  the  erection  of  a 
Marconi  station,  with  which  I  was  quite  familiar,  having  bought 
heavily  of  the  stock,  or  of  the  heart-breaking  repetition  of  fail- 
ures to  communicate  with  the  earth.  All  of  this  you  will  find 
in  my  book  entitled  "Up  in  the  Air  for  27  Years."  At  last,  on 
the  morning  of  February  27th,  1937,  I  was  overjoyed  to  hear 
my  instrument  feebly  tick  off  the  following  message:  "Hello, 
hello,  the  earth,  Johnson."  Immediately  I  answered,  "Hello, 
Mars,  Staples,"  and  in  a  week's  time  the  message  came  back: 
"Hurrah  for  '10." 
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My  work  was  now  completed,  and  in  spite  of  the  entreaties 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  I  prepared  for  immediate  departure. 
Nothing  of  interest  occurred  on  the  return  till  I  entered  the 
ether  belt,  when  I  noticed  an  object  looming  up  in  the  distance. 
At  first  I  supposed  it  to  be  a  meteor,  but  on  coming  nearer  I 
was  astonished  to  see  an  airship  in  which  sat  Miss  Kirk  Grayson. 
To  prevent  the  ships  from  drifting  apart  we  fastened  them  to- 
gether by  means  of  a  rope  which  I  chanced  to  have,  after  which, 
in  answer  to  my  query  as  to  how  she  had  arrived  in  that  out- 
landish place,   she  unfolded  the  following  tale  : 


No  words  can  describe  my  sensations  when  I  realized  that  I 
was  becalmed  in  mid-air.  Horrible,  I  thought,  if,  after  all  my 
amazing  adventures  I  am  simply  to  collide  with  the  moon  and 
die  a  natural  death,  far  from  home  and  kindred. 

You  see,  a  little  while  ago,  just  twenty-five  years  after 
graduation,  I  decided  to  take  a  little  jaunt  in  my  airship.  Three 
days  had  barely  passed,  however,  when  a  terrible  thunderstorm 
came  up,  not  the  pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  experience 
in  such  a  position,  although  I  managed  to  get  some  rather  good 
snap  shots.  The  greater  part  of  my  steering  gear  was  blown 
away,  and  when  I  recovered  consciousness,  after  a  most  inter- 
minable falling  sensation,  I  found  myself  before  a  golden  palace, 
away  up  in  the  clouds. 

Then  a  laughing  voice  exclaimed:  "Don't  be  afraid.  So 
mortals  have  at  length  reached  the  abode  of  the  gods  on  high 
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Olympus."  From  his  winged  shoes  and  curious  staff  I  concluded 
that  the  speaker  could  be  none  other  than  the  fleet-footed  Mer- 
cury. 

And  then  I  was  ushered  into  the  Council  Hall,  and  saw  many 
wondrous  beings.  I  did  not  feel  greatly  awed,  however — prob- 
ably because  I  belonged  to  1910. 

"Daughter  of  Earth,"  said  the  father  of  the  gods  finally,  in 
a  much  milder  tone  than  I  had  anticipated,  "thou  art  welcome 
to  the  abode  of  the  Celestials.  The  Class  of  1910  was  ever 
watched  over  most  auspiciously,  our  only  complaint  being  that 
the  members  did  not  make  sufficient  use  of  the  stars  which  are 
manufactured  here  for  the  special  benefit  of  Toronto  University. 
Now,  therefore,  ask  what  thou  wilt,  and  it  shall  be  granted  unto 
thee." 

Then  I  cried  aloud,  saying,  "0  Jupiter,  if  such  is  thine  in- 
tention, grant  it  to  me,  I  pray  of  thee,  that  I  may  be  privileged 
to  see  what  all  my  old  class-mates  are  doing  in  the  great  world 
beneath  us." 

"Thou  hast  chosen  well,"  said  Jupiter,  "be  it  granted  unto 
thee." 

Then  Mercury  again  addressed  me:  "We  must  make  an  in- 
credibly short  journey  to  earth,  for  the  first  class-mate  whom 
you  are  to  see  believes  firmly  in  the  good  old  maxim  'that  time 
and  tide  wait  for  no  rnan.'  "  Then  he  provided  me  with  winged 
shoes,  and  we  descended  to  earth  in  a  manner  peculiarly  disaei- 
ti'ous  to  hairpins. 
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We  found  ourselves  before  a  skyscraper,  sixty  storeys  high, 
in  the  city  of  Toronto.  It  was  with  some  difficulty,  however,  that 
I  managed  to  adapt  myself  to  the  moveable  sidewalks  again, 
for  the  things  of  earth  seemed  very  dull  and  tame  after  our 
aerial  flight. 

Mercury  pressed  a  button,  and  the  doors  flew  open.  There 
was  a  roll  of  machinery,  the  click  of  electric  typewriters,  the 
bells  of  endless  telephones,  the  sound  of  many  feet. 

In  the  principle  office,  dictating  to  a  stenographer  with  in- 
credible swiftness,  sat  our  old  friend  Kerenhappuch  Lukes.  She 
hailed  us  gaily:  "So  glad  you've  come  to  inspect  my  business. 
Isn't  it  flourishing?" 

"Perhaps  if  you  would  kindly  explain  just  what  the  nature 
of  it  is,"  I  began 

"Oh,  certainly;  why,  it  is  a  bureau  of  general  information, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  on  this  continent.  You  can  get  informa- 
tion on  every  subject  on  earth:  social,  fashions,  art,  education 
and  inventions,  missionary  and  religious,  weather,  politics,  sports 
and  domestic  science — and  last,  but  not  least,  college  gossip. 
I  employ  fifty  stenographers,  typewriters  and  bell  boys,  besides 
a  full  printing  staff  and  endless  reporters.  Needless  to  say,  I 
am  a  very  busy  woman;  I  am  not  so  busy  though,"  she  con- 
tinued, "but  what  I  might  drink  a  cup  of  tea  with  you,  if  you'd 
be  caring  for  it."  Nothing  loath,  we  followed  her  into  her  own 
delightful  sanctum-sanctorum,  and  the  next  few  minutes  plainly 
testified  that  Keren  had  lost  nothing  of  her  old  time  hospitality. 
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"You  know,"  she  said,  as  we  rose  to  go,  "I  once  decided  that  I 
would  settle  down  in  the  village  of  Bradford,  and  for  recreation 
visit  the  poor  with  a  pot  of  jelly  under  one  arm  and  a  bundle  of 
tracts  under  the  other.  My  views  changed,  happily,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  I  have  now  found  my  right  niche.  Must  you  go? 
Don't  forget  to  shut  the  door." 

At  this  moment 
strains  of  richest  melo- 
dy were  heard,  and  lo, 
before  my  gaze  arose  the 
beautiful  figures  of  the 
Nine  Muses,  who  smil- 
ingly beckoned  me  to 
follow.  I  was  led  into 
the  fine  old  city  of 
Berlin,  and  found  my- 
self in  a  vast  con- 
-^ert  hall.  On  the 
platform  stood  a  fig- 
ure who  seemed  fa- 
miliar, singing  "Ahl 
che  la  morte"  from  "II  Trovatore"  in  a  voice  of  surpassing 
sweetness  and  power.  "Who  is  she?"  I  asked  one  of  the  audi- 
ence, and  he,  displaying  astonishment  at  my  ignorance,  replied, 
"The  noted  prima  donna.  Miss  Mabel  Crews."  Thundering 
applause  greeted  her  splendid  success,  and  bouquets  fairly  rained 
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upon  her.  "Crowned  heads  of  Europe,"  "Beet  since  Jenny 
Lmd,"  "Puts  Nordica  quite  in  the  shade,"  were  some  of  the 
audible  comments  as  we  left  the  hall. 

Next  Ceres,  goddess  of  peace  and  plenty,  came  forth  to  con- 
duct me  into  the  woods  and  fields.  We  had  not  gone  far,,  when 
suddenly  I  perceived  a  young  woman  sitting  on  an  old  log, 
peering  through  a  microscope.  "Euby  Mills,"  announced  Ceres, 
with  due  formality.  Ruby  proved  as  bright  and  winning  as  ever 
and  laughingly  explained  that  she  had  become  a  government 
botanist.  "I  have  travelled  all  over  the  world,"  she  said,  "and 
have  made  a  specialty  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Sahara.  At  pres- 
ent I  am  endeavoring  to  adapt  the  banana  to  the  regions  about 
the  North  Pole.  The  idea  is  really  more  feasible  than  one  might 
imagine;  especially  since  the  Lilian  Massey  Society  fo/ Botanical 
Research  work,  of  which  I  ani  President,  has  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  banana  with  a  skin  similar  to  the  shell  of  a  cocoanut. 
They  have  even  named  a  brand  of  com  starch  after  me." 

I  had  scarcely  begun  to  offer  my  congratulations  when  she 
spied  a  butterfly  on  a  neighboring  bush,  and  running  to  examine 
it  more  closely,  vanished  from  sight. 

Here  a  beautiful  private  yacht  came  into  view,  and  at  the 
wheel  stood  a  laughing  girl,  steering  her  ship  with  grace  and  dex- 
terity. "Well,  for  the  love  of  Kitty,  we're  here  at  last,"  and 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  voice  of  Lucy  Ghent.  But  when  I 
asked  Lucy  what  her  notable  calling  might  be,  her  voice  sank 
to  a  confidential  monotone : 
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"I  tell  you,  I'm  just  having  a  real  good  old  time.  This  is 
my  own  yacht  and  I'm  just  in  for  all  the  fun  going.  I've  become 
quite  a  champion  sailor — in  fact,  I've  realized  that  the  water  is 
my  natural  sphere,  ever  since  I  took  my  morning  dip  in  Mus- 
koka."  Then,  as  one  of  the  officers  predicted  a  storm,  Lucy 
with  a  horrified  "Oh,  for  the  love  of  Cracky,"  steered  for  a  more 
distant  and  safer  harbor. 

A  bracing  ride  on  the  trackless  railroad  over  the  Pacific  then 
took  me  to  Australia,  where,  in  the  city  of  Melbourne,  I  found 
Bertha  Archibald  engaged  as  the  energetic  Secretary  of  the 
l.W.C.A.  Bertha  had  also  organized  a  silver  band  among  the 
girls  of  the  aboriginal  class,  and  as  a  few  of  the  native  instru- 
ments were  introduced,  we  found  their  selections  most  fantastic 
and  soul  inspiring. 

Here  a  rainbow  suddenly  appeared,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a 
golden  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks.  "Just  jump -in,"  said  Juno, 
nodding  pleasantly,  and  we  soon  found  ourselves  the  members 
of  a  very  brilliant  assemblage,  in  point  of  fact  a  viceregal  recep- 
tion. "I  really  am  awfully  glad  you  came,"  called  our  hostess 
in  the  blithest  of  voices,  and  whom  should  she  be  but  Mabel 
Hay,  vivacious  as  ever.  "You  just  can't  imagine  how  busy  I've 
been  lately,  I  was  never  so  busy  in  all  my  life.  My  dear,  I 
simply  haven't  a  rnoment  to  think.  When  I  first  had  to  shake 
hands  with  all  these  foreign  ambassadors  and  Indian  princes  I 
simply  could  have  died,  simply  died.  However,  I'm  quite  used 
to  it  now.     Oh,  I  must  go     There's  the  Japanese  Empress.  Isn't 
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she  the  cutest  ever?  I'm  crazy  about  her,  my  dear,  simply 
crazy."    And  away  went  Mabel,  with  all  her  old  time  animation. 

Then  Juno  conducted  me  into  a  distant  city  of  China,  and  we 
entered  a  large  college  in  time  to  hear  the  conclusion  of  a  fine 
lecture  on  "your  square  development."  Needless  to  say,  Muriel 
Hockey  was  the  gifted  professor. 

"This  is  the  most  fascinating  life,"  she  said  to  us  afterwards; 
"you  know  human  nature  is  the  most  interesting  thing  in  the 
world.  The  university  here  has  advanced  wonderfully.  We  are 
already  discussing  co-education,  and  I  have  a  really  fine  suffra- 
gette movement  organized — we're  not  adopting  militant  me- 
thods, however,  merely  moral  suasion.  I  presume  you  know 
China  has  now  a  parliament  similar  to  our  own,  and  I  prophesy 
I  w-3  will  have  women  sitting  in  it,  within  the  next  two  years.  Not 
so  bad  for  China !" 

Next,  in  the  lovely  State  of  California,  we  found  Kate  Camp- 
bell, Dean  of  the  Model  Household  Science  Department  of  the 
university.  "Everything  in  this  Eesidence  is  complete  through- 
out," announced  Kate  emphatically.  "No  more  dust,  no  more 
dirt,  no  rnore  disease,  no  more  dishwashing.  Everything  is  done 
by  electricity.  We  live,  too,  on  sensible  food — concentrated  es- 
sence of  peanuts,  and  a  compound  of  sawdust,  of  which  every 
particle  is  thoroughly  sterilized,  disinfected,  pre-digested,  hygieni- 
cally  dissolved,   sifted  and  sweetened  before  it  is  used." 

Just  at  this  moment  my  friend  Mercury  re-appeared,  and 
announced  that  we  would  visit  another  skyscraper,  in  New  York. 
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This  proved  to  be  a  college  settlement  house,  where  Pearl 
I>avid6on  and  Alma  Stanley  held  undisputed  sway.  "I  explore 
the  highways  and  hedges,"  said  Alma,  laughingly,  "and  gather 
them  in.  I  will  confess,  though,  that  I  occasionally  get  lost, 
just  as  in  my  freshman  days,  when  I  started  out  for  Eaton's  and 
ended  upon  Jarvis  street.  Oh,  by  the  way,  you  should  hear 
Pearl's  illustrated  lecture  on  'The  Slums  of  New  York.'  It  is 
intensely  popular."  "Yes,"  said  Pearl,  "I  have  given  it  over 
500  tinges.  Oh,  I  find  the  work  perfectly  delightful!"  Then  she 
added,  "Needless  to  say,  I  am  still  interested  in  politics.  I 
have  been  asked  to  run  for  Congress — but  that's  a  different 
story." 

And  now,  as  in  a  mist  I  saw  tall  trees  half  screening  an  old 
pool,  and  there,  kneeling  in  an  attitude  of  ecstacy,  appeared 
^lay  Bowers,  drinking  in  deep  draughts  from  the  Pierian  Spring. 
Then  she  arose,  and  modestly  explained  that  she  was  now  no 
stranger  in  the  great  world  of  letters.  "The  book  which  has 
brought  me  fame,"  she  said,  "i6  my  'Side-lights  to  Learning,'  a 
collection  of  poems  based  on  College  days.  Perhaps  you  have 
heard  of  my  famous  'Introduction  to  Old  English,'  a  series  of 
twenty  volumes?  I  also  dabble  in  journalism,  and,  under  the 
pen-name  of  'Cousin  Martha,'  edit  the  'Hints  to  Housekeepers' 
department  of  one  of  the  leading  papers.  You  should  see  my 
answers  to  correspondents.  I  can  answer  anything — whether  its 
a.  remedy  for  taking  out  ink  stains  that  is  wanted,  or  a  receipt 
for  cabbage  soup." 
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Scarcely  had  I  recovered  from  this  astonishing  revelation 
when  Mercury  hurried  me  on,  and  we  entered  the  Louvre,  in 
Paris.  Before  a  picture  from  the  brush  of  Murillo,  with  the  most 
rapt  expression  in  the  world,  sat  Constance  Brewster,  and  she 
turned  around  and  said  dreamily,  "Is  anybody  going  for  a  walk  ?" 
When  we  assured  her  that  we  were  not,  but  merely  wished  to 
know  what  occupation  she  was  engaged  in,  she  told  us  she  was 
an  art  critic,  and  nientioned  one  of  the  leading  Paris  papers. 

Mercury  now  informed  me  that  another  hasty  visit  to  Berlin 
was  necessary,  and  we  were  strolling  along  under  the  Linden 
trees  when  a  voice  near  at  hand  exclaimed,  "Is  it  possible?  Is 
it  possible  ? "  The  words  could  be  uttered  by  no  other  than 
Nellie  Clarke.  "I  am  doing  research  work  in  German  Literature 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Lang,"  Nellie  remarked.  "I 
have  already  published  several  treatises  of  my  own  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  have  quite  a  theory  of  my  own  on  Faust,  and  it  is  arous- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention.  In  my  leisure  hours  I  study  music 
at  the  Conservatory." 

A  pleasant  little  jaunt  across  the  sea  followed,  and  we  pres- 
ently found  ourselves  in  the  vicinity  of  Yellowstone  Park.  Mer- 
cury suggested  that  we  visit  a  very  imposing  sanitarium. 
Scarcely  had  we  touched  the  bell  when  the  door  opened,  and 
revealed  a  very  charming  nurse,  in  a  blue  and  white  uniform — 
Lollie  Henry.  "I  was  so  fussed  when  I  saw  you  coming,"  she 
exclaimed,  "I  didn't  know  whether  I  could  get  off  duty  or  not. 
Yes,  I  like  my  work  ever  so  much.     Did  you  hear  that  I  had 
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just  returned  from  the  war  in  South  America  ?  It  was  a  very 
thrilHng  experience."  "That's  the  time  all  the  officers  were 
wounded,"  rernarked  Mercury.  Just  then  an  ambulance  ap- 
peared and  Lollie  was  called  away,  so  we  were  reluctantly  forced 
to  take  our  departure. 

"We  may  as  well  proceed  down  the  street,"  eaid  Mercury, 
"for  a  meeting  of  the  International  Council  of  Women  is  being 
held  in  a  large  hall  yonder,  and  it  may  prove  to  be  of  interest 
to  us."  Verily,  it  was,  for  who  should  be  the  eloquent  speaker 
of  the  afternoon  but  Lillian  Smith,  President  of  the  International 
Council,  and  a  most  inspiring  address  she  delivered,  dealing  with 
Sunday  school  work  in  the  "Ward"  in  Toronto,  and  telling  how- 
it  had  been  completely  renovated  and  converted  into  a  beautiful 
park. 

Then  there  stood  before  me  Athena,  with  her  shining  helmet 
and  shield.  A  mighty  breeze  caught  us  up  and  we  were  borne 
over  mountain  and  ocean,  until  finally  we  passed  before  a 
cliarming  bungalow  in  the  suburbs  of  Calcutta.  A  well-known 
figure  was  flying  wildly  about  a  tennis  court,  sending  balls  over 
the  net  with  such  remarkable  dexterity  that  some  even  struck 
the  surrounding  bamboos,  sixty  and  seventy  feet'  high.  Then 
she  suddenly  turned  and  ran  breathlessly  to  meet  us,  and  in  a 
flash  I  recognized  Mabel  Jamieson.  "And  what  are  you  doing 
with  yourself?"  I. asked.  "Oh,  I'm  pretty  busy.  The  Philo- 
sophical Society  sent  me  out  here  five  years  ago  to  translate 
some  valuable  treatises  on  theosophy.     Besides,  I've  been  delv- 
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ing  a  little  in  Arabian  literature,  purely  for  my  own  amusement, 
not  to  mention  my  weekly  publication  of  a  pamphlet  dealing 
with  the  abstract  as  the  concrete,  and  an  attempt  to  unravel 
the  time  honored  question,  'When  is  a  mouse  if  it  spins.?' 
"Yet  you  still  find  time  to  indulge  in  sports?"  "Oh,  yes.  In 
fact  I  have  just  returned  from  a  tiger  hunt  in  the  jungle.  I 
succeeded  in  shooting  a  splendid  specimen,  all  myself.  Even 
Theodore  sent  me  a  telegram  of  congratulations.  I'm  thinking 
of  having  the  tusks  mounted  for  the  rnuseum  at  Victoria  to  add 
to  the  Indian  relics."  "That  will  be  fine,"  I  assented  heartily. 
"I  suppose  you  miss  the  skating?"  "I  did  at  first,  but  within 
the  last  two  years  I  have  succeeded  in  having  a  large  rink  of 
artificial  ice  constructed,  and  I  teach  the  Hindoo  women  to 
skate  for  a  couple  of  hours  daily  during  the  season."  Mabel 
then  added  she  would  have  to  leave  us,  as  she  had  a  lecture  to 
deliver  in  Sanskrit  at  the  university.  We  parted,  therefore, 
and  I  had  a  higher  appreciation  than  ever  of  her  marvellous  ca- 
pacity. 


Scarcely  had  Miss  Grayson  finished  when  a  gust  of  wind 
suddenly  snapped  the  rope  and  in  an  instant  our  ships  had  drift- 
ed apart.  As  I  thought  of  the  story  that  I  had  just  heard,  a 
longing  came  over  me  to  revisit  my  old  class-mates,  and  I  was 
thinking  over  what  would  be  my  best  scheme  to  find  them  when 
I  noticed  a  large  tract  of  snow-covered  land  to  my  right.  Landing 
here,  I  was  strolling  about  in  the  hopes  of  finding  someone  who 
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could  tell  me  "where  I  got  off  at,"  when  I  chanced  to  see  an 
object  lying  on  the  ground  in  the  shelter  of  a  rock.  I  supposed 
1"^  might  be  a  seal,  but  on  corning  nearer  it  proved  to  be  a  man 
dressed  in  furs  busily  engaged  in  writing.  Something  about  the 
form  seemed  familiar  and  when  he  looked  up,  sure  enough  there 
was  Hobbes.  It  was  no  little  surprise  to  find  him  in  that  bar- 
ren country,  but  he  told  me  that  as  a  reporter  for  the  Calgary 
"Eye-Opener"  he  was  accompanying  an  expedition  who  were 
in  search  of  the  South  Pole.  Like  all  newspaper  men,  he  knew 
a  little  about  everything  and  everybody  and  was  able  to  give 
me  full  particulars  about  the  various  members  of  the  '10  class 
and  their  location.  I  could  have  wished  to  stay  longer  with  him 
but  the  weather  was  too  cold  for  the  gas  in  my  airship,  so  as 
soon  as  I  felt  sufficiently  rested  I  started  for  Africa  where 
Hobbes  told  me  that  "Curly"  Canton  was  at  work  among  the 
Hottentots.  As  I  neared  the  mission  station  I  saw  a  large  crowd 
gathered  about  a  peculiar  looking  structure  which  I  at  first  took 
for  a  church,  but  Bill's  stentorian  cry,  "Come  on  now,  fellows, 
and  get  into  the  game,"  convinced  me  that  it  was  nothing  else 
than  an  old  tinie  alley-board.  Bill  told  me  afterward  that  this 
had  been  the  first  building  at  the  mission,  his  desire  for  the  old 
game  being  so  strong  that  the  church  had  to  wait.  The  natives 
called  him  "The  Christian  Alley-man."  Bill  informed  me  that 
they  had  originally  been  a  tribe  of  cannibals  and  that  it  was 
only  his  beautiful  curly  hair  that  had  saved  him  from  the  oven. 
Now,  however,  he  assured  me,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  but  I 
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could  not  overcome  a  secret  dread  that  the  sight  of  me  might 
arouse  all  their  former  craving  for  a  sweet  and  delicate  morsel, 
and  so  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  I  bade  Bill  farewell 
and  flew  for  Europe. 

Following  Hobbes'  directions,  I  found  H.  F.  Johnston  in  the 
Greenwich  Observatory.  Naturally  enough  he  received  me  most 
heartily  and  hastened  to  wire  Mars  of  my  safe  arrival.  He  said 
that  for  days  after  my  disappearance  the  people  had  not  ven- 
tured out  of  their  homes  without  a  stout  umbrella,  for  fear  that 
my  airship  or  myself  might  fall  upon  them,  but  that  he  had 
never  given  up  the  hope  that  I  had  landed  safely  above,  and 
was  not  greatly  surprised  when  I  answered  him  from  Mars.  His 
great  discovery  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  all  astrologers, 
magicians  and  soothsayers  of  both  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  he  was  such  a  recognized  authority  in  prognosticating  the 
weather  that  not  only  eclipses,  but  cyclones  and  storms  were 
looked  for  years  ahead,  and  even  such  recognized  authorities  as 
Doctor  Chase's  or  Mother  Siegel's  Almanacs  were  gradually  be- 
ing superseded.  That  evening  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
present  at  a  banquet  given  by  His  Majesty  George  V.  in  honor 
of  some  of  his  distinguished  subjects.  After  the  dinner  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  a  toast  proposed  to  the  Right  Honorable  El- 
more Meredith,  ambassador  lately  returned  from  Germany.  The 
proposer  of  the  toast  went  on  to  say  that  the  goodwill  tben  ex- 
istent between  Gerrnany  and  England  was  largely  due  to  the 
diplomacy  of  the  Honorable  Meredith,  who  by  his  winning  man- 
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ner  had  so  captivated  the  ladies  of  the  German  Court,  that  no 
man  dare  think  of  planning  war  against  Britain;  while  even  to 
speak  of  such  a  thing  would  have  meant  certain  death  at  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  ladies.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  toast-list, 
the  poet  laureate,  Mr.  A.  L.  Burt,  arose  and  recited  a  poem 
that  he  had  especially  prepared  for  the  occasion,  entitled  ''In 
Misery."  His  deep  voice  sounded  famihar,  and  even  his  face 
though  somewhat  concealed  by  a  huge  monocle  and  a  well-kept 
goatee,  was  easily  recognizable.  In  a  later  interview  he  told  me 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  term  as  Ehodes  scholar,  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  chair  in  English  at  Oxford,  but  had  later  given  it  up 
to  take  the  present  position  of  Poet  Laureate.  Before  I  left  him, 
he  presented  me  with  a  book  of  his  poems  which  he  had  just 
published  entitled  "Gleams  of  Seraphic  Smoke  and  Fire." 

The  following  day  I  set  out  for  Egypt,  where  I  was  told  that 
Eoy  Crocker  was  at  work,  but  as  I  was  passing  Italy,  my  ship 
encountered  a  severe  cyclone  which  made  it  necessary  for  me  to 
land  on  the  sunny  shores  of  that  country  to  make  a  few  repairs. 
Here,  as  I  was  strolling  along  the  sea-shore,  I  chanced  to  meet 
A.  J.  Watson  enjoying  an  evening  cigar  on  the  back  of  a  mule. 
When  I  called  to  him  he  quickly  dismounted  (with  the  mule's 
aid)  and  came  over  to  greet  me.  I  learned. that  he  was  engaged 
as  Professor  of  Classics  in  Yale  University  and  was  at  present 
spending  a  year  abroad  in  procuring  information  for  his  new 
book,  "My  Ups  and  Downs  in  Italy,"  in  which  he  hinted  that 
the  donkey  would  play  an  important  part.     Darkness  coming  on, 
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I  left  him  vainly  endeavoring  to  persuade  the  mule  to  proceed, 
and  the  last  sound  that  I  heard  was  Watson's  despairing  cry, 
"Veni,  vidi,  sed  non  vici."  In  the  morning  my  ship  had  been 
repaired  and  I  proceeded  to  Egypt.  Here,  on  making  enquiry 
for  the  American  exploration  party,  I  was  directed  to  the  Pyra- 
mids, where  Crocker  and  his  men  were  at  work.  As  I  approached 
the  place,  I  noticed  a  man  backing  out  of  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  an  old  pile  of  ruins.  Despite  the  dust  of  centuries  which  cov- 
ered his  bald  head  and  hung  on  his  clothing  I  recognized  Roy. 
He  proudly  showed  me  the  real  mug  of  Rameses  II.  which  he 
had  just  discovered,  while  from  his  pocket  he  drew  a  parch- 
m.ent  covered  with  peculiar  scratchc'S,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a 
Brown-Driver-Briggs  Hebrew  Lexicon,  he  had  deciphered  to  be  a 
letter  from  Joseph  to  his  father,  advising  him  to  lay  in  a  supply 
of  corn  before  the  price  should  go  up.  That  evening  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  camping  with  Roy  in  the  shade  of  Pharaoh's  tomb. 
and  next  morning  set  out  across  India  and  Thibet  for  Sz  Chuan, 
v/here  I  knew  a  number  of  my  class-mates  were  stationed. 

C.  A.  Bridgman  was  the  first  man  to  greet  me,  and  I  was 
truly  surprised  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  work  he  was  doing.  His 
library  was  literally  papered  with  pigtails,  which  he  said  had 
been  given  to  him  by  the  Chinese  as  a  proof  that  they  had  re- 
n(;unced  their  heathen  customs.  He  had  also  taught  the  Chinese 
the  art  of  raising  berries,  peaches,  and  crabapples,  as  he  had 
done  at  his  old  home  in  Winona,  and  indeed  it  was  said  that  if 
"Bridgy"  continued  as  he  had  done,  there  was  every  possibility 
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of  peaches  and  pears  becoming  China's  food  in  place  of  rice.  In 
recognition  of  his  services  "Bridgy"  had  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  a  mission  in  China  and  was  known  to  all  the  Chinese  as  "The 
Grand  Old  Man."  Close  to  his  station  was  another  onety- 
naughter  in  the  person  of  I.  V.  Macklin,  who  was  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  Chentu  College.  On  the  day  on  which  I  called 
to  see  him,  he  was  lecturing  about  "The  Abstract  Qualities  of 
Nothing,"  in  which  he  proved  conclusively  to  the  astonished 
students  that  if  nothing  was  nothing,  therefore  nothing  was  not 
nothing  but  something,  since  if  nothing  could  be  thought  of,  it 
must  be  something,  and  therefore  nothing  was  nothing.  Mac 
seemed  to  be  delighted  at  the  ready  way  in  which  the  Chinese 
grasped  the  idea  of  nothing,  and  announced  to  the  class  that  he 
would  continue  his  honor  lectures  for  the  rest  of  the  term  on  the 
same  subject.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Mac  brought 
me  in  to  see  the  president  of  the  university.  I  naturally  ex- 
pected to  meet  some  stranger,  but  imagine  my  surprise  when  on 
eiitering  I  saw  C.  C.  Washington  sitting  in  the  chair.  For  the 
moment  I  did  not  know  him,  he  had  become  so  stout  and  fleshy, 
but  from  what  features  I  could  see  peering  out  from  between  a 
pair  of  bushy  side- whiskers,  I  recognized  by  old  friend  "Washy." 
All  official  duties  were  laid  aside  as  he  related  to  me  the  history 
of  his  work.  When  he  first  came  to  China  he  held  the  chair  of 
Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  Chentu  College  for  ten  years,  after 
^vhich  he  was  made  president  of  the  university.  He  also  edited 
a  large  Christian  paper,  and  was  proceeding  to  show  me  a  book 
he  had  just  written  on  "Eeady  Answers  to  Ked-Hot  Questions" 
when  we  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  strange  yells  coming 
from  the  main  hallway.  On  rushing  out  we  found  the  first  and 
second  years  engaged  in  a  fierce  struggle,  but  instead  of  stop- 
ping the  scrap,  "Washy"  stood  to  one  side  and  with  many  ges- 
ticulations and  considerable  yelling,  urged  on  the  combatants, 
saying  that  he  remembered  how  he  enjoyed  a  good  scrap  when 
he  was  a  sophomore.  At  the  end  of  the  hustle,  the  students 
formed  a  ring  around  their  old  President  and  in  the  Chinese 
language  gave  the  following  yell : 

To-whip-i-dee-hoo,    to-whip-i-dee-hoo 
We're  the  students  of  old  Chentu, 
Hurrah  for  me,   pig-tailed  Chinee, 
Hurrah  for  our  President,  "Old  Washy," 
Hurrah,    Hurroo,    Hurree. 
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As  the  weather  was  becoming  disagreeable  for  travel,  I  only 
remained  a  few  days  longer  in  China  and  then  set  out  for  Canada. 

By  good  fortune  the  wind  was  favorable  and  I  arrived  at 
Vancouver  the  following  day.  About  the  first  thing  I  noticed 
on  landing,  was  a  large  bill-board,  bearing  this  sign:  "W.  H. 
Cook,  Broker  and  Eeal  Estate  Agent,  great  snaps  to  be  had  for 
the  snapping,  of&ce  42nd  floor  Cook  Building."  Going  to  this 
address,  I  was  ushered  into  a  large  office  where  some  twelve 
stenographers  and  as  many  clerks  were  at  work.  A  polite  Japan- 
ese servant  relieved  me  of  hat  and  gloves  while  a  polished  negro 
showed  me  into  the  manager's  office.  As  I  entered  Bill  was 
engaged  in  making  a  close  bargain  with  an  American  magnate. 
Alter  some  time  he  finally  convinced  him  that  he  was  getting 
something  for  nothing  and  the  stranger  left.  Leaving  the  busi- 
ness in  charge  of  his  subordinates,  Bill  spent  the  afternoon  in- 
driving  me  about  the  city  in  his  "auto."  He  acknowledged 
that  he  had  just  passed  the  niillion  dollar  mark  and  attributed 
all  his  success  to  the  training  he  had  received  as  business  mana- 
ger of  Acta.  After  our  auto  ride,  Bill  took  me  up  to  his  man- 
sion, where  I  met  his  wife  and  three  Hindoo  servants.  That 
evening  he  told  me  of  a  great  trial  that  was  to  take  place  on 
the  morrow,  and  advised  me  to  hear  their  leading  lawyer.  Ac- 
cordingly the  next  day  found  me  in  a  crowded  court  room,  where 
to' my  surprise  I  saw  Charlie  French,  K.C.,  leading  lawyer  for 
the  defence,  while  none  other  than  Charlie  Eobertson  sat  on  the 
bench.  The  court  opened  and  French  began  to  plead  his  case, 
at  first  in  a  low  deep  voice  which  gradually  increased  in  volume 
till  the  windows  rattled  in  their  casernents  and  the  jurors  shook 
in  their  seats.  When  he  had  addressed  the  jury  the  foreman 
revived  the  stupified  jurors  and  led  them  from  the  room.  Soon 
a  verdict  of  "Not  Guilty"  was  brought  in  and  I  plainly  saw  that 
Eobertson  was  displeased.  After  the  trial  was  over  and  I  had  con- 
gratulated French,  I  asked  Eobertson  the  reason  for  his  disap- 
pointment at  the  outcome,  but  the  only  answer  I  got  was:  "Oh, 
go  on  with  you,  I  guess  I  know  what  I'm  here  for,  but  that 
blamed  beggar  French  gets  the  jury  «o  scared  with  that  cyclone 
voice  of  his  that  they  don't  know  where  they  are  at."  Though 
Charley  seemed  annoyed  I  knew  him  well  enough  to  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  him  take  French  familiarly  by  the  arm  as  we  left 
the   court   room.      That   Sunday   I   went   with   Charley   to   hear 
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J.  J.  Pearson  give  an  account  of  his  work  among  the  miners,  in 
which  he  had  had  great  success  by  adopting  the  following  me- 
thod :  When  the  people  tired  of  his  sermons,  Jim  would  announce 

for  his  next  service 
"An  Illustrated  Fight 
With  Satan."  When 
the  time  3ame  he 
would  appear  with  some 
miner  dressed  up  to 
represent  the  Evil  One 
and  before  the  whole 
assembly  they  would 
engage  in  dire  con- 
flict, till  Jim  would 
finally  land  his  ad- 
vei-sary  a  knock-out 
blow  that  '  stretched 
him  on  the  mat  and 
Then  he  would  turn  and  preach  to 


FICHT     WITH       SATAN  . 


AH     fLLUSTAATEO 

made  him  take  the  count 
ths  crowd,  drawing  examples  from  the  recent  fray  as  to  the 
best  way  to  fight  evil.  In  this  way  every  imp  was  chased  out 
of  the  country  and  none  were  left  who  would  dare  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  Archangel.  Jim  was  at  first  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  brethren,  but  soon  the  wisdom  of  his  methods  became 
apparent  and  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  he  was 
unanimously  elected  President  and  in  addition  was  presented 
with  a  pair  of  boxing  gloves  for  his  good  work. 

A  week  later,  as  I  was  walking  by  the  sea  shore  I  noticed 
a  couple  of  men  poking  around  among  some  rocks  near  the  shore 
and  as  I  passed  I  heard  one  address  the  other  as  Mr.  Cooper. 
The  name  sounded  familiar,  I  looked  more  closely,  and  sure 
enough  it  was  A.  R.  Cooper.  He  was  about  to  shake  hands  with 
me  when  I  drew  back  in  horror  at  the  sight  of  a  couple  of  snakes 
which  he  held  uncomfortably  near.  His  pockets  were  filled  with 
all  sorts  of  crabs,  cray  fish  and  other  reptiles,  while  a  sonorous 
croak  from  the  depths  of  his  hip  pocket  indicated  the  temporary 
abode  of  a  huge  bull-frog.  During  our  conversation  I  learned  that 
ia  return  for  his  services  as  a  relater  of  fish  stories,  he  had  been 
chosen  Director  of  the  Dominion  Fish  Hatchery  at  Vancouver. 
Fish  scales,  however,  were  not  the  only  scales  in  which  Cooper 
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was  interested,  for  before  leaving  Vancouver  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  listening  to  the  great  Pacific  Orchestra,  of  which  he  was  con- 
ductor. 

Along  with  Cooper  was  his  friend  H.  A.  G.  Willoughby,  who 
was  Professor  of  Physical  Chemistry  at  Harvard  and  was  then 
spending  his  holidays  in  research  work.  He  did  not  know  who 
I  was  and  had  entirely  forgotten  the  year  of  '10,  while  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  recalled  Victoria  College,  since  he  had 
seen  it  but  once  and  that  was  on  a  post  card. 

As  I  was  flying  across  the  mountains  from  British  Columbia 
to  Edmonton,  I  accidentally  struck  a  spur  of  the  Blanc  Mountain 
which  compelled  me  to  land  near  its  summit.  I  was  looking 
about  for  something  with  which  to  repair  my  airship  when  I 
hf:ard  someone  laughing,  a  short  distance  away.  Though  28 
years  had  passed,  I  still  remembered  that  old  laugh,  the  like  of 
which  was  never  heard  on  land  or  sea,  and  inferred  that  it  must 
oe  Barlow.  My  conjecture  proved  correct,  for  just  then  Barlow, 
followed  by  six  men, 
appeared  around  a  ledge 
of  rock.  "Holloa,  Old 
Sport,  you  look  as  ^^1 
if  you  had  been 
in  the  air, ' ' 
first     words 


when       he 
me — w^ell,    I 


up 
were  his 
and  then 
recognized 
won't    de- 


"to  tell  the  truth  old  sport  in  on  the  rocks 


scribe  the  meeting,  it  was  too  touching.  He  was  on  his  Way  to  a 
certain  rnine  to  make  an  ore  analysis  and  I  soon  learned  that  he 
knew  the  backbone  of  the  continent  equally  as  well  as  Cooper 
knew  the  backbone  of  a  fish.  His  own  way  of  letting  me  know- 
he  was  head  of  the  Geological  Department,  was  by  saying,  "To 
tell  the  truth,  Old  Sport,  I'm  on  the  Eocks."  I  had  not  the 
time  to  spend  the  night  with  him,  so  with  his  assistance  I  hastily 
repaired  my  machine  and  hurried  on  towards  Edmonton  before 
night  should  overtake  me. 

Here  I  met  Eufus  Meadows,  who  was  Inspector  of  Public 
Srhools  in  that  city.  Eufus  had  made  his  work  quite  easy  by 
ii. venting  a  telephonic  system  between  his  ofiice  and  the  different 
schools  under  his  care  whereby  it  was^  possible  for  him  to  take 
down  the  receiver  at  any  time  and  listen  to  what  was  going  on 
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in  the  various  schools.  If  everything  was  quiet,  he  inferred  that 
all  was  well  in  the  room ;  on  the  contrary,  if  there  was  an  undue 
amount  of  noise,  he  would  'phone  the  teacher  to  see  that  better 
order  was  kept.  In  this  way  he  succeeded  in  always  keeping 
perfect  control  over  the  pupils.  Friday  morning  I  went  with 
Meadows  to  visit  some  of  the  principal  buildings  of  the  city  and 
in  our  tour  we  called  at  the  city  hall,  where  Meadows  had  a  mat- 
ter to  present  to  the  council  regarding  his  inspectorate.  As  we 
entered  the  Council  Chamber  the  mayor  was  addressing  the 
council  on  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  important  question.  Some- 
thing in  the  dignified  manner  and  rneasured  speech  of  the  speaker 
seemed  familiar,  and  I  was  not  surprised  when  Meadows  told 
me  that  it  was  G.  W.  Adams.  Geoff,  (who  I  later  learned  was 
a  great  dog  fancier)  was  strenuously  opposing  a  certain  by-law 
for  the  muzzling  of  dogs,  and  after  a  peroration  of  some  twenty 
minutes  brought  his  remarks  to  a  grand  cHmax  by  triumphantly 
quoting  from  that  old  classic  poem,  "For  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bite."  Needless  to  say  the  by-law  was  defeated.  .  I  had  no 
opportunity  for  an  interview  with  Geoff.,  but  Meadows  told  me 
that  he  was  a  very  successful  lawyer  and  had  only  run  for  mayor 
at  the  request  of  his  friends.  Before  leaving  Edmonton  I  chanced 
to  see  my  old  room-mate  F.  L.  Tilson,  General  Secretary  of  Tem- 
perance and  Moral  Keform,  who  was  touring  Western  Canada. 
The  lecture  that  he  gave  on  his  work  was  one  of  the  best  I  ever 
heard  and  thrilled  the  large  audience  like  an  electric  shock.  His 
address  consisted  of  claps  of  thunder,  interspersed  with  lightning 
flashes  of  truth.  In  reviewing  his  work,  he  showed  how  gamb- 
ling, horse-racing,  Sunday-work,  was  steadily  on  the  decrease, 
while  the  dry  belt  was  assuming  such  large  proportions  that  at 
present  he  was  making  a  collection  of  various  intoxicating  liquors 
to  place  in  the  museum  as  relics  of  a  bygone  age.  His  success 
naturally  called  forth  violent  opposition  and  he  was  repeatedly 
forced  to  resort  to  the  primitive  methods  of  self-defence  that  he 
had  developed  at  'Varsity  Gym.  On  one  occasion  he  told  me  how 
he  had  been  attacked  by  six  desperados  on  the  streets  of  Ham- 
ilton and  after  a  brief  struggle  had  chased  them  up  the  bluff 
at  break-neck  speed. 

Flying  south  from  Edmonton  I  came  to  Calgary,  where  I 
met  George  Buchanan,  who  was  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  In- 
stitute there.     He  had  changed  very  little  and  looked  as  young  as 
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ever,  all  of  which  he  said  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  never 
had  anyone  to  smooth  the  wrinkles  from  his  brow  and  accord- 
ingly had  made  a  much  better  job  of  it  himself.  While  staying 
with  George  I  was  suddenly  taken  quite  ill  and  fearing  lest  it 
might  prove  serious  I  asked  him  to  get  the  best  doctor  he  could 
find.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  in  a  few  minutes  I  saw  bending 
over  me  the  beaming  face  of  C.  P.  Brown.  After  a  hasty  ex- 
amination, the  doctor  asked  George  what  the  bill  of  fare  had 
been  for  tea.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  it  was  discovered  that 
Buchanan's  bachelor  pancakes  had  been  made  of  soda  in  place 
of  flour. 

Two  weeks  in  bed  for  me  was  the  result.  This,  of  course, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  a  good  visit  with  Brown.  Besides  a 
large  practice  he  held  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  the  medical  col- 
lege. Still  with  all  his  medical  work,  he  found  time  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Layman's  Missionary  Movement,  and  it  was  even 
rumored  that  he  did  a  little  preaching  on  the  side.  While  lying 
sick  here,  I  had  a  short  visit  froni  E.  L.  Homing,  who  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Dominion  House  at  Ottawa  as  member  of  one  of 
the  constituencies  in  Alberta.  Owing  to  his  wife's  influence  he 
was  championing  the  Suffragette  cause  in  Parliament,  where  his 
speeches  were  said  to  surpass  even  those  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
whom  I  had  remembered  hearing  when  at  college. 

After  I  had  regained;  sufficient  strength  I  accepted  Dr. 
Brown's  advice  and  took  a  trip  to  southern  California  for  the 
good  of  my  health.  Here  I  met  W.  P.  Thompson.  For  a  short 
time  after  graduating,  he  had  been  engaged  as  Professor  of 
Botany  in  Harvard,  but  his  interest  in  Luther  Burbank's  work 
at  last  led  him  to  give  up  his  professorial  chair  and  go  into  part- 
nership with  Burbank.  On  the  death  of  that  distinguished  gen- 
tleman, Thompson  had  taken  over  the  business  and  carried  it  on 
v/ith  remarkable  success.  He  showed  me  many  varieties  of 
fruit  which  he  had  been  able  to  improve,  the  most  wonderful 
being  that  of  a  luscious  grape,  having  neither  skin  nor  stone, 
that  he  said  was  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  haw  and  a 
choke-cherry.  A  few  weeks  of  California  climate  along  with 
such  choice  fruit  soon  brought  about  my  recovery  and  I  prepared 
to  return  to  Canada.  On  the  way  back  I  made  a  flying  visit  in 
my  airship  to  see  L.  H.  Kirby  at  Chicago.  Kirby  had  changed 
very  little  and  yet  he  seemed  to  have  a  sour  look  about  him  that 
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had  not  been  common  to  him  in  college  days.  The  reason  for 
such  soon  became  obvious  when  he  told  me  that  he  was  head 
chemist  of  a  large  pickling  concern..  Already  he  had  prepared 
157  different  kinds  of  pickles  and  was  working  with  the  hope 
tl'at  some  day  he  would  have  a  new  pickle  for  every  day  in  the 
year.  His  ability  as  an  artist  proved  of  immense  value  to  the 
company,  since  he  was  able  by  means  of  his.  drawings  to  ex- 
tensively advertise  the  various  pickles.  Luther's  way  of  putting 
it  was:  "I'm  not  only  drawing  a  salary  for  making  pickles,  but 
T'm  also  drawing  a  salary  for  drawing  pickles."  The  only  thing 
he  regretted  about  the  pickling  business  was  that  he  had  been 
forced  to  give  up  his  singing  on  account  of  the  uncontrollable 
tendency  of  his  voice  to  go  sharp. 

That  evening  while  at  Luther's,  A.  E.  AUin  suddenly  dropped 
in  on  his  way  through  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  was  going  on 
business  for  the  G.T.E.  I  had  expected  to  find  him  teaching 
science,  but  he  said  he  soon  tired  of  it  and  had  returned  to  rail- 
roading, where  he  had  gradually  worked  his  way  up  from  a  ticket 
agent  to  the  position  of  manager,  and  now  he  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  travel  around  in  a  private  car  and  spend  the  company's 
money.  Leaving  Chicago,  I  was  flying  toward  Toronto  when  I 
called  at  London  for  lunch.  Here,  as  I  was  walking  down  the 
street  I  passed  a  campus  where  a  game  of  Eugby  was  being 
played.  Stopping  to  look  at  the  game  I  was  surprised  to  see 
that  one  of  the  players  looked  niuch  older  than  the  others,  and 
en  asking  a  bystander  who  the  old  fellow  was,  he  told  me  that 
it  was  their  mathematical  master,  0.  V.  Jewitt.  Just  then  0. 
V.  tore  down  the  field  with  both  teams  in  pursuit,  and  scored  a 
touchdown.  The  crowd  went  wild.  After  the  game  was  over  T 
went  with  Jewitt  to  my  hotel  where  I  had  left  my  airship,  and 
we  had  tea  together.  Here  I  soon  found  out  that  in  spite  of  his 
advanced  years  Oliver  was  still  as  great  a  sport  as  ever.  He  was 
President  of  the  Rugby  Association,  Manager  of  the  soccer  team, 
Captain  of  a  baseball  and  hockey  team,  played  alley,  lacrosse, 
cricket  and  tennis,  while  he  had  lately  been  made  Honorary 
President  of  a  ladies'  basketball  team.  In  his  spare  time  he 
taught  mathematics  in  the  Collegiate.  "Do  you  know,  Stape," 
ho  said,  "I'm  having  the  blamedest  time  you  ever  saw.  This 
week  alone  I  have  played  two  games  of  soccer,  three  of  Rugby, 
one  of  cricket,  and  have  also  been  out  to  two  parties  every  dog- 
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gon  night.  How  is  that  for  an  old  boy  of  fifty?"  As  he  looked 
tired  after  his  strenuous  game,  I  left  him  to  get  some  rest  and 
went  across  the  street  to  call  on  Dr.  E.  C.  Coatsworth.  Dick 
had  gone  into  surgery  and  his  office  was  lined  with  saws,  axes, 
knives,  drills,  hammers,  shovels  and  various  other  surgical  in- 
struments. I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  Dick  operate  on  a 
man  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  legs  in  a  railroad  accident. 
One  of  the  assistants  administered  the  chloroform,  after  which 
Dick  went  over  to  a  drawer  nearby  and  to  my  amazement 
brought  out  a  couple  of 
perfect  legs,  which  he 
hastily  fastened  on,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  the  man  was 
walking  about  as  well  as 
ever,  complaining  only  that 
his  boots  pinched  a  little. 
To  give  me  some  idea  of 
the  amount  of  work  he  was 
doing,  Dick  said  that  in 
addition  to  his  two 
assistants  he  employed  a 
man  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  his  instru- 
ments in  shape,  while  one 
undertaker  depended  solely 
upon  him  for  his  bread  and  butter. 

The  next  day  I  left  London  and  came  to  this  old  classic  city 
of  Toronto.  Calling  at  the  Metropolitan  parsonage,  I  met  Eev. 
Dr.  H.  E.  Walker,  who  gave  me  a  wonderful  account  of  his 
work.  When  he  first  came  to  the  Metropolitan,  everything  was 
in  a  critical  state  and  the  trustees  were  on  the  point  of  selling 
the  church  and  moving  up  town.  Walker  with  his  characteristic 
courage  faced  the  problem.  He  turned  part  of  the  church  into 
a  home,  furnished  reading  and  club-rooms,  built  a  splendid  gym- 
nasium and  near  the  church  erected  a  large  factory  where  nearly 
everything  was  manufactured,  so  that  a  man  of  any  trade  might 
find  employment.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  factory,  Walker  met 
the  church  expenses  and  had  a  nice  surplus  over.  In  this  way 
he  solved  the  down-town  problem  at  which  he  had  been  working 
ever  since  1909  when,   as  a  student,  he  had  first  gone  into  the 
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work  under  the  Students'  Christian  Social  Union.  In  the  even- 
ing he  took  me  to  Massey  Hall  to  hear  Messrs.  Stephenson  and 
Howey,  the  famous  singing  evangelists.  By  going  early  we 
secured  a  seat  near  the  platform.  Howey  appeared  first  and  led 
the  song  service.  The  book  we  used  was  one  of  their  own  publi- 
cations and  was  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  work  since  all  the 
songs  were  set  to  the  one  tune.  After  half  an  hour's  singing  T 
noticed  Bill  looking  anxiously  toward  the  door.  Another  half- 
hour  passed,  but  no  Stephenson  appeared.  At  last,  when  the 
people  were  completely  tired  and  Howey 's  good  temper  was 
about  exhausted,  George  walked  serenely  in.  I  was  close  enough 
to  hear  Bill  say,  "An  hour  late  as  usual,  George."  I  can  prob- 
ably best  describe  their  work  by  reading  part  of  a  "Globe"  edi- 
torial that  some  of  you  may  possibly  have  seen:  "The  citizens 
of  Toronto  have  indeed  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  such  noted  evangelists  as  Howey  and  Stephenson.  Their  work 
can  only  be  described  by  one  word,  'Marvelous.'  Chapman  fades, 
Torey  disappears,  Alexander  is  forgotten,  and  even  the  wonderful 
IVloody  sinks  into .  oblivion  in  comparison  with  this  great  pair. 
Howey 's  words  bum  like  flames  of  fire,  while  Stephenson's  sing- 
mg  can  only  be  likened  to  the  warbling  of  our  canary  at  home." 
My  trip  was  now  over  and  1  was  preparing  to  leave  the  city 
when  I  received  your  kind  invitation  for  this  evening  and  I  as- 
sure you  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  be  here  to-night  and 
to  meet  the  graduating  class  of  1940  and  the  undergraduates  of 
the  other  years  whom  I  see  before  me.  My  best  wish  for  you 
who  now  call  yourselves  by  the  proud  name  of  Victoria  students 
is  that  you  may  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  your  illustrious  prede- 
cessors of  30  years  ago  and  that  you  may  bring  to  your  Alma 
Mater  the  same  honor  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  her  by  the 
Class  of  1910. 

F.  J.  R.  Staples,  'lO! 

_       >^^^ 
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YOU  see,  girls,  it  was  this  way,"  Euth  began.     As  she  spoke 
she  shook  out  the  dainty  folds  of  the  graduation  dress 
before  an  admiring  group  of  college  chums  gathered  in  her  room. 

"Dad  and  mother  were  suddenly  ordered  south  for  the  win- 
ter, and  I  had  to  go  down  to  Marystown  for  Christmas.  Grand- 
mother was  appointed  my  lawful  guardian,  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintending  of  this  dress,  so  grandmother,  who  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  'old-time  religion,'  decided  that  the  woman 
who  made  mother's  wedding  clothes  could  do  this. 

"Accordingly,  one  day  after  expHcite  directions,  I  set  out  on 
my  search  for  the  dressmaker.  It  was  a  long  way  there,  but  I 
finally  arrived  at  a  square,  unpainted  wooden  structure,  standing 
alone  in  the  centre  of  a  field.  A  soiled  card  in  the  window  an- 
nounced in  very  amateur  fashion  the  fact  that  'Dresses  and 
Mantles'   were  made  within. 

"The  gate,  hanging  on  its  hinges,  offered  no  resistance  to 
my  entrance,  but  the  board  walk  seemed  stubbornly  opposed.  It 
was  not  until  I  had  imperilled  my  life  by  stepping  on  the  end 
of  several  loose  planks,  that  I  discovered,  the  only  way  to  reach 
the  door  in  safety  was  to  keep  to  the  exact  centre  of  the  walk. 

"It  seemed  ages  before  I  reached  the  steps,  which  were  very 
high.  In  my  excitement  I  recklessly  began  the  ascent,  neglect- 
ing to  gauge  the  exact  centre.  Whereupon  they  began  to  tip  in 
a  most  alarming  manner,  and  to  save  myself  I  frantically  grasped 
the  door-knob.  As  if  by  magic,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and 
with  one  wild  leap,  I  found  myself  in  a  dimly  lighted,  room. 

"  'Well,  my  land,  child,  Mattie  ain't  never  fixed  them  steps!' 

"  'Them's  so  unsteady,  them  steps;  he  ain't  never  fixed 
them,  Mattie  aint.' 

"These  were  the  words  which  greeted  me,  as  two  figures 
approached  rather  unsteadily  towards  me.  Behind  them  came 
another,  lurching  from  one  side  of  the  roorn  to  the  other,  and 
mutt-ering : 

"  'He   ain't  had  a  minute,   Mattie.  ain't.' 

"In  a  few  minutes  I  was  able  to  distinguish  in  the  firelight 
the  three  grandmother  had  told  me  about,  a  mother  and  her 
two  daughters.  The  last  one  to  arrive,  the  one  that  lurched, 
was  the  mother.  Her  face  was  round  like  a  moon,  her  hair 
was  drawn  tight  back;  her  eyes,  which  were  small,  were  pro- 
tected by  huge  silver-rirnnied  spectacles.    Her  nose  was  her  most 
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striking  feature.  It  undulated,  as  it  were,  having  two  humps 
between  which  the  rim  of  her  glasses  nestled.  Carrie's  nose 
was  humped  too;  her  face  was  thinner  and  more  sallow,  and 
she  had  one  squint  eye. 

"They  all  had  a  hand  in  making  the  dress,  but  Lor — her  real 
name  was  Laura  Jane — who  is  the  flower  ol  the  family,  did  the 
most.  She  was  rather  good-looking — a  complexion  like  peaches 
and  cream,  and  very  plump  with  a  round  double  chin.  Her 
plumpness  was  accentuated  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  pale  blue  pinny 
which  she  wore.  The  goods  certainly  was  not  stinted.  It  had 
an  abundant  supply  of  pockets,  and  was  'finished'  with  a  wide 
frill  around  her  throat. 

'Presently  they  began  again — 

'  'Well,  say,  if  you  ain't  the  young  miss  up  to  Mis'  Jones.' 
'Yes,   yes,   the  young  miss  up   to  Mis'  Jones.' 
'She's  your  grandmother,  ain't  she,  Mis'  Jones?' 
Upon  being  thus  accused,  I  admitted  that  my  grandmother 
did  rejoice  in  the  euphonious  name  of  Jones,  and  also  that  my 
name  was  Buth  Brown. 

'Lor   made    your   ma's    wedding-dress,    didn't    you,    Lor?' 
Lor  giggled. 

"  'Yes,'  she  said,  'your  ma  always  come  to  me  to  make  her 
things.  I  made  Mis'  Boles'  best  gray  silk,  the  one  she  took  to 
New  York.  I  always  made  Mis'  Fox's  things,' — continued  Lor, 
by  way  of  recommend.  'I  made  Mis'  Fox's  best  black  silk  a  year 
before  she  died,  yes,  the  dress  she  was  buried  in,  poor  dear.' 
Whereupon  one  of  the  voluminous  folds  of  the  blue  pinny  stole 
silently  to  Lor's  eye,  and  immediately  Carrie  and  the  mother 
began  to  weep  also,  for  they  were  echoes  of  each  other,  these 
three.  » 

"It  was  an  embarrassing  moment  for  me,  and  I  made  a  move- 
ment to  go.  But  Lor,  who  believes  in  business  before  pleasure, 
dried  her  eyes  hastily,  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  something  made. 
After  I  had  explained  my  errand,  a  light  was  brought  forth  and 
I  was  duly  measured,  the  numbers  being  announced  by  Lor. 
and  repeated  softly  by  the  other  two.  Great  glee  was  expressed 
at  the  mother's  discovery  that  my  arm  was  two  inches  shorter 
than  my  mother's  at  the  same  age. 

"That  was  the  beginning.  They  practically  made  the  dress 
on  me,   for  I  went  every  day  at  one  and  stood  till  five  or  six 
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while  Lor  fitted  the  dress,  taking  it  off  to  stitch  every  once  in  a 
while.  In  order  to  get  it  even  around  the  bottom,  I  would  stand 
on  the  family  album,  while  Lor  would  lie  down  on  the  floor  and 
pan  the  skirt,  Carrie  and  her  mother  standing  by  all  the  while 
with  arms  akimbo,  admiring  the  dress,  and  discovering  a  faint 
resemblance  in  me  to  nearly  all  my  relations,  handsome  or  other- 
wise, whom  they  had  ever  seen. 

"From  the  constant  references  to  Mattie,  I  soon  discovered 
that  the  athletic  maiden  I  had  pictured  on  the  first  day  of  my 
arrival  was  no  other  than  the  son  and  brother  of  the  family,  a 
tea-agent  of  about  forty,  and  their  idolized  pet. 

"  'He  ain't  well,'  Lor  told  me,  'he's  gone  West  for  his  health, 
poor  ]\rat.  Ma's  terrible  worried — but  he  sends  home  the  pret- 
tiest post-cards,  and  they  kind  of  chirk  her  up  a  bit.' 

"Whereupon  I  was  deluged  with  post-cards — 

"  'What  is  the  matter  with  him?'  I  ventured. 
"  'Oh,  his  eyes,'  she  confided,  'his  eyes  is  weak.     The  doctor 
advised  a  change,  so  he  went  West.' 

"But  there,  now,  that's  enough  about  Mattie,  'seeing  how  as 
he's  a  man,'  and  as  for  the  dress — you  can  judge  for  your- 
selves" 
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The  Burwash  Memorial. 

In  our  last  issue  we  gave  a  short  account  of  the  movement  to 
establish  this  lectureship  in  honor  of  our  esteemed  Chancellor. 
Since  that  time,  we  learn  that  a  considerable  sum  has  been 
subscribed  but  owing  to  the  absence  of  any  personal  canvass  or 
any  systematic  attempt  to  reach  all  th'e  graduates,  the  full 
amount  has  not  yet  been  received.  Up  to  June  14th  the  gradu- 
ates and  friends  outside  the  College  have  raised  about  $1,340 
and  the  students  about  $200.  There  still  remains  about  the 
same  amount  to  be  raised  as  the  share  of  the  College  if  the  or- 
iginal estimates  are  to  be  adhered  to.  These  placed  $3,000  upon 
the  College  and  $2,000  upon  Dr.  Burwash's  many  non-graduate 
friends  in  the  conferences  and  elsewhere.  This  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  endow  a  lectureship  with  lectures  occurring,  perhaps, 
every  two  or  three  years,  the  subjects  being  those  of  the  Chan- 
cellor's own  study — ^theology,  sociology  or  philosophy.  We  simply 
v/ish  to  bring  this  to  the  further  notice  of  any  of  our  graduates 
who  come  in  touch  with  "Acta,"  and  we  feel  sure  a  generous 
response  will  be  forthcoming.  All  contributions  (or  promises) 
are  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Dingman,  care  of  Victoria  College. 


The  New  Dean. 


Professor  Robertson's  appointment  as  the  new  dean  of  the 
Arts  Faculty  of  Victoria,  is  one  which  will  meet  the  approval  of 
everyone  who  knows  the  services  that  he  has  rendered  the  col- 
lege in  the  past  and  his  fitness  for  the  position. 

Professor  Robertson  graduated  in  Arts  from  the  University 
of  Toronto  in  1883,  taking  the  gold  medal  in  classics.  In  1883-6 
he  was  a  fellow  in  the  classical  department  of  University  College. 
In  1887  he  was  a  graduate  student  in  Johns  Hopkins  University 
under  Professor  Gildersleeve.  His  next  post  was  classical  mas- 
ter in  Owen  Sound.  Thence  he  came  to  Toronto  Junction  as 
head  master  of  the  Collegiate  there.  In  1894  he  joined  our  own 
staff  in  Victoria,  receiving  the  appointment  of  Professor  of  Greek 
Language  and  Philosophy  in  1902.  For  some  time  he  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Faculty  and  has  been  quite  active  in  all  the 
affairs  of  the  college. 


THE  STORM 


'Tis  night,  deep  night,  and  through  the  trees 
The  soughing  wind  like  surging  seas 
Makes  distant  moan.     Cold  hoots  the  owl. 
The  old  monk  closer  draws  his  cowl, 
And  muttering  turns  to  pace  again 
The  cloister  walk.     The  stinging  rain, 
And  wind,  and  cold,  so  pierce  him  through, 
'Twould  seem  as  from  his  body  flew 
His  living  soul  yet  knew  it  not, 
And  left  him  chill,  and  stiff:  e'en  thought 
Did  seem  benumbed, "Pleasure  is  cold, 
And  all  Joy  dead."    Once  more  are  told 
His  icy  beads.  "With  Winter's  breath 
The  world  is  frozen,  and  in  death. 
Still  fain  would  live."     He  scarce  can  hold 
His  beads,  with  his  numb  fingers  cold. 
"  We  are  but  shadows  of  God's  mind. 
That  darkly  move  on  through  the  night. 
And  dimly  have  we  here  outlined 
His  changing  form,  but  not  his  might. 
Day  Cometh,  and  in  it  we  lose 
Our  phantom  substance  quick  as  light. 
We  are  not  ours,  we  cannot  choose. 
For  He  is  All  where  all  is  bright." 
The  hollow  wind  with  gusty  swell 
Sweeps  round  the  belfry,  as  the  bell 
Tolls  out  the  midnight's  solemn  hour. 
Out  from  an  arch  where  shadows  lower. 
There  steps  a  sprightly  youthful  form. 
With  motions  quick  that  mock  the  storm. 
"  My  son,  why  com'st  thou  out  in  rain. 
And  wind,  and  cold — the  world's  great  pain 
Rests  heavy  on  my  aged  soul, 
And  lonely  penance  I  must  pay 
Ere  yonder  bell  my  death-knell  loll 
Before  the  hastening  dawn  of  day." 

0  !  are  there  spirits  in  the  trees 
In  wild  debate  on  high  decrees. 
That  in  their  train  all  forces  draw 
And  hold  the  Universe  in  awe? 

The  young  monk  starts !  "Thou  wilt  not  die 

Ere  morning  flush  the  Eastern  sky  ; 

It  is  the  wild  wind  surging  round 

Thy  weary  soul  ;  '  tis  not  the  sound 

Of  hovering  death,  for  through  my  veins 

It  strikes  a  vigour  which  disdains 

All  thought  of  death  ;  a  stronger  life 

1  seek  to  find,  of  towering  strife. 


My  spirit  rides  the  tempest  wild 

Across  the  struggles  mountain-piled, 

Encircling  with  their  rugged  peaks 

This  little  life.     The  eagle  seeks 

On  steadfast  wing  the  boundless  sky — 

Come,  let  us  now  together  fly 

This  narrow  space."     The  tempest  reels 

Around  the  court,  the  sharp  sleet  steels 

The  icy  walls,  whose  glassy  face 

Stares  at  the  lightning's  maddening  chase — 

Bright  sparks  struck  from  some  anvil  great 

By  hammer  huge  of  thunder  weight. 

Now  tremblingly,  the  old  man  sighs. 

And  in  a  broken  voice  replies  : 

"  My  son,  my  son,  be  once  more  calm 

As  when  we  sang  the  evening  psalm  ! 

The  fiercer  fire,  the  sooner  dies. 

The  warmer  pleasure  sooner  flies, — 

O  stay,  my  son,  thou  art  more  dear 

To  me  than  life  or  death.     One  fear 

Has  lain  upon  my  soul  by  day 

And  night,  since  thou  did'st  come."     A  ray 

Of  golden  light,  between  the  bars. 

Peers  forth  upon  the  old  man's  face — 

'  Tis  lost  !  as  are  the  tranquil  stars 

Amid  the  angry  storm's  wild  race. 

"And  change  that  fear  to  stone,  would'st  thou,- 

To  sink  and  crush  ?    Thy  broken  vow 

With  jagged  edge  will  roughly  tear 

Thy  spirit's  flesh.     O,  son,  beware  ! 

The  world  is  like  a  whirlwind  fierce, 

That  sweeps  around  but  cannot  pierce 

This  holy  calm  :  and  here  in  peace 

Thou  mayest  dwell,  until  thy  lease 

Of  life  is  spent,  and  opening  skies 

Roll  back  the  gates  of  Paradise. 

But,  venture  forth,  thou  wilt  be  caught 

Up  in  the  whirlwind,  swung,  till  thought 

Grows  dizzy  ;  then  thou  wilt  be  tossed 

From  that  wild  height  forever  lost 

In  dismal  depths.     The  shrill  wind  shrieks 

As  though  in  agony  it  seeks 

Some  balsam  for  its  raging  pain  ; 

The  old  man's  cheeks,  the  stinging  rain. 

Doth  coldly  sear — a  sudden  flash 

Now  stops  all  nature,  till  the  crash 

Of  thunder  tells  it  moves  again  ! 

The  young  monk  turns.  "The  tempest's  reign 
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THE  STORM — continued. 


Doth  fire  my  bIood--0  do  not  start ; 
Somehow  it  seems  that  thou  art  part 
Of  me,  my  flesh  and  blood — my  soul. 
Perhaps  when  we  have  passed  the  goal 
Of  Time,  we  will  be  brothers,  or 
It  may  have  been  that  \<e  before 
We  wakened  were  two  bosom  friends. 
I  fain  would  stay,  but  something  rends 
My  heart  from  thine ;  it  is  Life's  strength 
That  pulses  throughout  all  the  length 
Of  Nature,  and  which  meets  in  me 
To  drive  me  forth.    The  eternal  sea 
Gluts  all  her  thousand  caverns  deep. 
And  on  with  everlasting  sweep, 
Unmindful  of  them  all  doth  roll ; 
And  thus  it  is  my  swelling  soul 
O'erflows  this  little  hermit  cave." 
How  madly  doth  the  wild  storm  rave  ! 
Is  it  against  some  barrier  strong. 
In  anger  to  avenge  the  wrong  ? 
Or  is  it  that  it  is  supreme. 
With  awful  voice,  and  eyes  that  gleam 
Swift  death  ?     "I  fear  not  anything  : 
Four  years  have  quite  removed  the  sting 
Of  jilted  love  that  mastered  me     ^ 
Aud  drove  me  here  through  misery. 
Then,  governed  by  a  force  without, 
My  strength  was  not  my  own,  but  stout 
Has  grown  my  heart,  it  governs  now, 
It  quelled  the  storm  that  made  it  bow. 
This  narrow  life  doth  cramp  my  soul 
That  striveth  for  some  higher  goal 


Than  merely  selfish  self-salvation — 

Man  is  the  coward  of  creation  ! 

Therefore  I'll  live,  whate'er  may  come — 

The  stream  of  life  may  have  its  scum. 

It  also  has  its  mud  which  sinks 

Soon  as  it  stops,  with  its  own  weight--- 

ril  none  of  it.     If  desert  drinks 

This  growing  stream,  or  ocean  great    . 

On  her  wide  bosom  clasps  her  child, 

I'll  live  the  same,  for  reconciled 

With  what  must  come  I'll  rule  the  rest. 

We  are  as  gods  and  can  create. 

For  man  is  master  of  his  fate. 

Farewell,  I  always  loved  thee  best." 

Behind  the  many-curtained  clouds. 

The  lightning  dies,  and  in  its  shrouds 

Its  muffled  moans  soon  faint  away; 

The  scurrying  clouds,  to  greet  the  day. 

Haste  to  the  East,  dragging  behind 

Torn  veils  of  luminous  mist,  all  lined 

With  light,  while  stars  peer  forth  between. 

Steel-cold  and  bright,  and  still  more  keen — 

The  storm  is  passed. 

Morning  awakes  ; 
With  the  blush  of  health  the  long  night  breaks. 
And  totters  down  its  Western  grave. 
Shrinking  from  Morning's  jeweled  cave 
Of  splendour.     Out  they  come  and  find. 
At  last,  in  death's  long  calm  reclined. 
All  cold,  the  old  monk's  shapeless  form. 
And  whisper  '  round  him,  "  'Twas  the  storm." 


Alfred  LeRoy  Burt. 


Victoria  College  Chapel, 

February,  1910. 


History  of  the  Class  of  1910. 

WHEN,  in  the  fall  of  1906,  a  new  class  entered  Victoria 
College,  there  were  no  great  upheavals  of  the  elements, 
such  as  portend  coming  disasters;  nor  did  Old  Sol  find  it  neces- 
sary to  veil  his  face  as  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  year  before. 

After  the  preliminaries  of  hunting  for  rooms,  registering  for 
lectures,  and  getting  their  bearings  in  general,  the  new-comers 
gathered  by  common  consent  and  organized  themselves  into  the 
class  of  onety-naught.  Owing  to  strange  rumors  afloat  as  to  the 
eavesdropping  propensities  of  the  sophomores,  the  strictest  se- 
crecy was  observed  in  this  meeting.  The  future  heavyweight 
boxing  champion  of  the  University  stood  on  guard  at  the  door, 
and  proved  an  effectual  barrier  against  all  would-be  intruders. 

It  had  been  reported  that  the  sophomore  class — net,  of 
course,  from  the  need  of  the  case,  but  merely  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  a  tirne-honored  custom — had  elected  a  special  com- 
mittee to  shadow  the  freshrnen.  They  were  supposed  to  detect 
the  follies  and  foibles  of  the  onety-naughters,  and  portray  these 
at  an  entertainment  given  in  the  college,  for  the  amusement  of 
the  general  body  of  students  and  friends  of  the  college,  and  the 
special  edification  of  the  freshmen. 

The  first  feeling  was  naturally  one  of  righteous  indignation 
that  a  caricature  of  such  faultless  subjects  should  be  attempted, 
but  realizing  that  it  was  not  wise  to  do  away  with  an  old  insti- 
tution which  might  be  sorely  needed  in  years  to  come,  the  class 
of  onety-naught  decided  to  give  the  "Bob"  its  hearty  support, 
and  to  contribute  to  its  success.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that 
seme  talent  other  than  that  furnished  by  the  ccmmittte  already 
at  work  was  necessary  if  the  public  were  to  be  properly  enter- 
tained, so  the  new  class  appointed  an  "anti-Bob"  Committee, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  enliven  the  approaching  enter- 
tainment by  interspersing  with  suitable  numbers,  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  a  tedious  and  monotonous  programme. 

Now  for  the  first  time  was  evident  the  poetic  and  musical 
talent  for  which  the  class  has  since  becorqe  famous.  Indeed, 
the  committee  was  so  flooded  with  the  excellent  creations  of  the 
brilliant  genius  of  onety-naught,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
the  programme  of  the  freshmen  could  be  cut  down  to  reasonable 
proportions. 

Time  and  space  willnot  permit  us  to  enter  into  all  the  details 
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of  the  preparations  for  this  "Bob."  .  Luckily  for  '09,  a  proposi- 
tion to  raid  the  Bob  Committee  as  they  left  the  college  after 
practice  one  evening,  was  lost.  The  practices  of  the  freshmen 
went  on  from  night  to  night  in  the  hall  at  the  corner  of  Bloor 
and  Bathurst  streets,  with  the  result  that  the  "Bob"  given  in 
the  fall  of  '06  was  no  less  of  a  diversion  for  the  public  than  usual, 
but  differed  from  previous  ones  in  that  the  usual  order  was  re- 
versed, and,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  failings  of  the  sophomores 
v/ere  more  clearly  portrayed  than  those  of  the  freshmen.  We 
would,  however,  be  ungrateful  if  we  neglected  to  speak  cf  the 
reception  tendered  by  the  sophomores  to  the  freshmen,  in  Alumni 
Hall  at  the  close  of  the  programme.  Here  all  were  warmly  wel- 
comed, and  felt  that  element  cf  hearty  goodwill  that  characterizes 
every  departrtient  of  the  life  at  Victoria. 

After  the  hurry  of  these  first  two  weeks  had  passed,  the  new 
class  proceeded  to  organize  in  a  business-like  way,  and  showed 
its  progressiveness  in  drawing  up  a  constitution  rivalling  in  de- 
tails the  twelve  Roman  tables.  In  the  early  deliberations  was 
finally  settled  the  vexed  question  as  to  whether  occasional  stu- 
dents should  be  admitted  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  year.  A 
class  pin  was  chosen  which  furnished  some  valuable  suggestions 
when  the  time  came  for  the  adoption  of  a  new  pin  for  the  college. 

The  members  of  onety-naught,  of  course,  entered  heartly  into 
college  sports,  and  joined  and  took  part  in  the  different  college 
societies.  They  faithfully  attended  lectures  (when  not  conflict- 
ing with  more  irnportant  duties),  held  numerous  class-meetings, 
went  the  usual  round  of  receptions,  and  themselves,  of  course, 
gave  the  finest  ever  known  in  the  college — up  to  that  year. 

The  approach'  of  the  Senior  Dinner  again  drew  the  class  to- 
gether for  consultation  and  deliberation,  and  again  brought  into 
play  the  latent  genius  of  the  onety-naughters.  The  committee 
was  deluged  with  a  flood  of  songs  and  limericks  such  as  none  but 
a  freshman  class  can  produce.  A  goodly  number  of  these  were 
chosen,  and  the  practices  went  merrily  on,  with  the  result  that 
at  the  '07  Senior  Dinner  the  freshmen  broke  the  record  in  at- 
tendance, and  did  much  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  evening. 

Not  until  the  spring  term  was  well  advanced  did  onety-naught 
experience  anything  in  the  nature  of  an  inter-year  "hustle." 
Several  members  of  '09  indiscreetly  undertook  to  interrupt  the 
"Bob"   elections.     The  water  cure  was  duly  administered  by  a 
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few  stalwart  onety-naughters,  amid  cheers  of  approval  from  the 
fair  damsels  who  leaned  over  the  railings  or  gathered  in  the 
hall-way  to  watch  the  frantic  struggles  of  the  sophomores  as 
the  freshmen  hurried  thern  down  below  to  meet  their  merited 
fate.  The  "Bob"  elections  then  proceeded  without  further  moles- 
tation. 

The  next  morning,  at  the  hour  for  prayers,  most  of  the  onety- 
naughters,  according  to  their  custom  had  gone  to  chapel.  The 
men  of  naughty-nine,  who  had  massed  in  the  basement,  man- 
aged to  muster  up  courage  enough  to  surround  three  onety- 
naughters  whom  they  had  detained  in  conversation.  By  exerting 
their  united  efforts  during  the  fifteen  minutes  that  elapsed  before 
the  avengers  could  appear  on  the  scene,  they  barely  managed 
to  overpower  them  and  put  them  under  the  flood. 

Needless  to  say,  the  freshmen  in  chapel,  though  they  heartily 
echoed  the  Dean's  prayer  for  those  in  trouble,  were  not  at  all 
anxious  to  prolong  their  stay,  and  as  quickly  as  was  consistent 
with  piety,  left  the  chapel  and  hurried  to  the  basement.  The 
pathetic  cries  of  distress  sent  up  by  '09  on  the  arrival  of  these 
reinforcements  reached  the  sympathetic  ears  of  certain  members 
of  the  faculty,  who  intervened  just  in  time  to  save  '09  from  re- 
ceiving- a  sure  and  swift  retribution. 

After  this  brief  enlivenment,  '10,  like  all  the  others,  again 
settled  down  to  hard  work.  Soon  came  the  close  of  the  term, 
and  they  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. In  the  fall  of  '07  amid  general  rejoicings  and  reunions  of 
old  friends,  genuine  regret  was  felt  by  all  that  for  various  rea- 
sons many  former  members  would  no  longer  be  with  the  class. 
Several  welcome  additions  partially  filled  up  the  gaps,  and  soon 
the  sophomores  were  in  the  full  swing  of  college  life. 

A  genuine  heartfelt  regard  for  the  new  class  of  onety-one  was 
displayed  in  the  conscientious  zeal  with  which  onety-naught 
collected  material  for  the  "Bob,"  that  they  might  faithfully 
portray  the  weaknesses  of  the  new-comers.  Many  of  these  re- 
ceived a  lasting  benefit  as  they  were  given  an  opportunity  to  see 
themselves  as  others  saw  thern.  Nor  did  the  kindly  interest 
abate  at  this.  On  one  occasion,  as  Dame  Rumor  says,  some 
members  of  onety-naught  actually  sacrificed  a  couple  of  hours  of 
their  valuable  time  to  showing  the  freshman  president  about 
the  city  in  a  cab ;  and  this  even  at  the  risk  of  making  themselves 
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late  for  a  reception  in  the  college.  We  rqerely  mention  this  as 
an  illustration  of  the  hearty  goodwill  manifested  toward  the  new- 
comers. 

At  the  time  of  the  onety-one  "Bob"  elections  some  of  the 
more  progressive  lights  of  onety-naught  thought  to  add  spice  to 
the  occasion  by  putting  pepper  in  the  flue.  Said  flue  was  guard- 
ed, however,  by  the  janitors,  and  it  was  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  ingenious  though  simple  device  of  removing  the  register 
above,  and  lowering  the  pepper  along  with  some  combustible  ma- 
terial that  the  strength  of  this  diffusion  rnight  have  time  and 
place  to  work  and  spread.  One  of  the  afore-mentioned  lights, 
carrying  a  shovel  of  coals  up  the  stairway,  encountered  a  pro- 
fessor. Whether  the  professor  was  charmed  by  Washy 's  smile, 
or  so  dazzled  by  his  brilliancy  that  he  failed  to  notice  the  coals 
he  was  carrying,  we  do  not  know,  at  any  rate  the  coals  and  the 
pepper  got  down  the  flue  and  the  freshies  sneezed.  We  must 
say  that  this  had  the  desired  effect  of  awakening  onety-one,  and 
it  has  stayed  awake  ever  since.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  repeat  this  act. 

During  their  junior  year,  the  members  of  '10  who  had  sur- 
vived a  second  attack  of  May  examinations,  kept  up  the  record 
of  the  class  for  energy  and  originality.  Not  finding  sufficient 
scope  for  their  talents  within  the  limits  of  Toronto,  they  jour- 
neyed as  far  as  Weston,  where  they  gave  a  concert  which  all 
agree  was  unlike  anj^thing  ever  given  there  before  or  since. 

The  senior  year  has  been,  perhaps,  the  most  eventful  of  all. 
The  leadership  in  the  college  societies  and  the  many  responsi- 
bilities falling  upon  theni  in  their  final  year  have  made  the 
seniors  more  grave  than  when  we  first  knew  them.  However, 
they  seem  as  capable  as  ever  of  thoroughly  enjoying  themselves. 
We  could  tell  of  the  merits  of  a  concert  given  in  Zion  Church 
by  the  members  of  the  class,  but  modesty  forbids. 

Twice  during  their  last  year  the  membem  of  onety-naught 
were  royally  entertained  by  the  ladies  of  the  year — once  at  the 
ladies'  residence,  and  once  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  Hay,  by  the 
"outside  girls."  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that  the  former 
local  editors  of  "Acta"  each  became  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
lemon  pie,  which,  however,  proved  to  be  no  lemon.  We  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  seeing  the  dignified  president  of  the  Wo- 
men's Lit.  as  she  got  off  the  car  at  the  corner  of  Avenue  road 
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and  Bloor  street,  clinging  to  the  remains  of  a  section  of  one  of 
these  pies,  while  the  class  prophet  with  hair  on  end  sped  north- 
ward on  Avenue  road  after  the  greater  part  of  his  pie,  which  had 
suddenly  escaped  by  the  back  door. 

While  not  claiming  to  excel  in  athletics,  '10  has,  besides  fur- 
nishing some  of  the  most  useful  men  on  the  college  teams,  pro- 
duced a  heavyweight  boxer  who  has  held  the  championship  of 
the  University,  and  has  furnished  a  president  for  the  University 
Eugby  Union. 

In  academic  honors,  members  of  the  class  have  carried  off  a 
goodly  proportion  of  the  awards  of  the  University,  crowning  it 
all  by  the  capture  of  the  Ehodes  scholarship,  and  the  1851 
scholarship  in  science,  the  two  highest  scholarships  that  the 
University  of  Toronto  can  afford  its  students. 

During  the  four  short  years  of  onety-naught's  history  we 
heve  been  pleased  to  note  many  decided  improvements  about 
the  college.  In  athletics  we  have  seen  Victoria  win  her  way  to 
the  front  among  the  colleges  and  faculties  of  the  University. 
The  project  for  a  men's  residence,  as  well  as  that  of  a  new 
library,  has  been  changed  from  a  mere  possibility  to  a  reality. 
The  college  spirit  has  deepened  and  the  university  spirit  has  be- 
come stronger  in  Victoria. 

The  members  of  the  graduating  class  have  grown  to  love 
their  alma  rnater,  and  the  old  college  and  university  songs,  and 
the  Toronto  and  Victoria  College  yells  will  ever  awaken  happy 
memories  of  undergraduate  days. 


W.  P.  Thompson,  B.A.,  (1910)  Winner  of  the  1851 
Scholarship  in  Scientific  Research. 

The  1851  scholarship  is  the  second  best  gift  at  the  disposal 
of  the  University  and  therefore  we  are  pleased  to  claim  Mr. 
Thompson  as  a  graduate  of  this  year  from  Victoria.  Mr. 
Thompson  was  bom  at  Hagersville,  Ontario,  where  he  received 
both  his  public  and  high  school  education.  He  entered  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  class  of  1910  Victoria  in  1906,  choosing  biology 
as  his  particular  course.  Mr.  Thompson  has  always  been  known 
among  his  class  and  course  mates  as  an  exceptionally  energetic 
and  able  student  and  his  career  in  University  has  been  watched 
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with  interest  by  many  of  his  friends.  The  cHmax  that  he  has 
achieved  has  therefore  been  no  great  surprise  to  those  who  knew 
of  his  general  work  and  standing. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Thompson  has  in  addition  to  his 
course,  been  carrying  on  original  research  work  in  botany  and 
m  connection  with  his  work  in  this  department  had  the  honor  of 
being  requested  to  give  a  paper  before  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  which  met  in  Chicago  last 
December.  The  thesis  upon  which  the  award  was  partly  made 
was  along  the  same  subject,  "The  Origin  of  the  Ray-Trachides 
in  the  Coniferae";  but  the  decision  is  not  based  primarily  upon 
any  thesis  but  upon  "distinct  evidence  of  capacity  for  original 
research."  The  scholarship  is  one  of  $750  per  annum  for  two 
years,  tenable  at  any  university  in  Europe  or  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Thompson  intends  spending  the  first  year  at  least  at  Har- 
vard, under  Professor  Jeffreys.  The  congratulations  and  the 
best  wishes  of  rqany  Victoria  friends  will  go  with  him  where  he 
goes;  and  where,  we  are  quite  sure,  more  honors  are  in  store 
for  him,  and  through  him  for  his  college  and  university. 


Three  Notable  Gifts  to  Victoria  Colleg^e  Library. 

THE  library  of  Victoria  College  has  been  enriched  during  the 
past  year  by  a  number  of  valuable  gifts,   out  of  which  we 
select  three  for  special  mention. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Young  and  her  son  and  daugh- 
ters, about  300  volumes  have  been  presented  from  the  library 
of  the  late  Rev.  Egerton  Ryerson  Young |  the  well-known  mis- 
sionary, author  and  traveller.  This  collection  contains  a  set  of 
Smithsonian  Institute  reports,  the  complete  works  of  Mr.  Young, 
with  translations  of  some  into  other  languages,  and  many  vol- 
umes treating  of  the  history,  languages  and  customs  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  books  on 
Indian  missions  and  similar  subjects.  This  collection  will  be 
highly  prized  and  will  serve  to  perpetuate  the  strong  interest 
which  Victoria  College  ever  since  its  foundation  has  taken  in  the 
education  and  well-being  of  the  Indians.  It  will  also  be  a  fitting 
memorial  of  the   talented   and  eloquent  minister  whose   charm- 
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ing  stories  of  Indian  life  and  whose  lectures  have  made  him  so 
widely  known. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Hodgine,  I.S.O.,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  has  been 
the  constant  friend  of  the  college,  and  many  important  gifts 
have  come  from  his  varied  collections  of  Canadian  historical 
material.  A  few  months  ago  Mr.  Hodgins  sent  to  the  library 
some  sixteen  or  twenty  volumes  of  Methodist  history  and  litera- 
ture, among  which  was  a  fine  set  of  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary 
on  the  Bible,  in  six  volumes,  bound  in  full  morocco.  This  is 
the  edition  of  1836,  published  by  Thomas  Tegg  &  Son,  London, 
and  has  an  engraved  portrait  of  the  author. 

The  executors  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
B.A.,  of  Collingwood,  in  harmony  with  his  will,  have  sent  be- 
tween three  and  four  hundred  volumes  from  his  library.  The 
books  are  partly  scientific  and  partly  theological.  Mr.  Wilson 
was  known  as  a  man  of  scholarly  tastes  and  fine  character  and 
these  silent  memorials  of  his  life  work  will  be  greatly  prized. 

The  new  library  building,  now  rapidly  approaching  comple- 
tion, will  give  abundant  room  for  the  proper  placing  of  these 
books  and  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  readers.  It  is 
hoped  that  from  the  rich  collections  and  rare  volumes  and 
manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  many  of  our  friends,  the  trea- 
sures of  Canadian  and  Methodist  historical  records  in  the  library 
v.ill  be  greatly  increased. 

J.    F.    McLaughlin. 

Victoria  College,  June  3rd,   1910. 
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THIS  special  number  of  "Acta"  marks  the  graduation  of  an- 
other class  from  "Old  Vic" — the  last  lecture  taken,  the 
last  exam,  written,  the  final  touch  of  the  ermine  and  those 
magic  words  of  the  Chancellor,    "admitto  te." 

It  is  a  significant  event  both  to  the  college  and  the  graduat- 
ing class.  To  the  college  it  means  half  a  hundred  more  loyal, 
friends  scattered  throughout  the  country  who  will  carry  the 
ideals  of  their  alma  rnater  into  the  life  of  the  people  and  over 
whose  career  the  college  will  watch  with  perennial  interest,  re- 
joicing in  their  achievements  or  regretfully  contemplating  their 
failure  if  such  should  come.  To  the  graduating  class  it  means 
even  more.  It  signifies  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  their  col- 
lege course,  it  stands  for  the  removal  of  restraint,  freedom  from 
routine  work  or  the  pressure  of  exaniination.  Yet  with  the  re- 
moval of  this  restraint  goes  the  guidance  which  it  gave — the 
graduate  must  now  progress  only  as  he  himself  wills  it — not  under 
pressure  of  the  professor  or  the  examiner — and  so  responsibility 
comes  in  a  new  sense.  Then,  too,  graduation  means  (usually) 
the  entering  on  a  man  or  woman's  life  work — the  first  steps  on 
that  road  that  may  be  his  to  travel  for  half  a  century.  Gradua- 
tion signifies  a  radical  change  in  environment  and  in  life  —  it 
means  the  correction  of  some  of  his  views,  the  broadening  in  one 
sense  of  his  knowledge.  One  thing  only  that  graduation  some- 
times effects  which  is  to  be  regretted,  and  that  is  that  a  man 
loses  his  college  ideals  or  forgets  those  principles  which  he  laid 
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down  for  himself  when  he  saw  Hfe  from  the  altitude  of  the  uni- 
versity. To  do  this  is  to  nullify  to  a  great  extent  the  value 
of  his  course.  Other  men  may  be  sordid  materialists,  but  surely 
not  one  has  had  the  vision  such  as  we. 

Although  he  who  writes  this  is  a  niember  of  the  class,  yet  he 
is  not  afraid  to  say  that  the  best  wishes  of  Victoria  go  with 
Onety-naught  as  they  go  forth,  or  that  the  year  of  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten  will  prove  worthy  of  their  great  college  and 
their  great  university. 


OUR  NEW  DEAN. 
The  appointment  of  Professor  Robertson  as  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  met,  we  are  sure,  with  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  student  body.  Those  who  knew  Professor  Robertson  per- 
sonally are  quite  aware  that  no  man  on  the  staff  (with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  our  registrar)  has  taken  a  more  active  interest 
not  only  in  faculty,  but  in  student  affairs,  than  he.  "Acta,"  on 
behalf  of  the  student  body,  wishes  to  tender  a  most  cordial  wel- 
come to  Dean  Robertson  as  he  enters  upon  his  new  duties,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  Dr.  Reynar,  who  has  so  long  and  so  well  filled 
this  position  will  find  in  him  a  worthy  successor. 


A  DANGER 

We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves  this  year  on  our 
achievements  (all  of  which  has  been  said  before) — on  the  com- 
pletion of  our  library,  on  our  athletic  record,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  for  our  new  residence.  Victoria  is  advancing 
rapidly.  The  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  past  five  years 
has  shown  a  corresponding  increase.  The  student  body,  acting 
through  its  respective  literary  societies,  is  becoming  increasingly 
capable  of  providing  necessary  conveniences  for  ihe  student.  In 
short,  all  these  things  indicate  that  we  are,  as  a  college,  becom- 
ing more  and  more  self-sufficient.  It  is  just  here  that  the  dan- 
ger lies. 

There  is  a  danger  (although  it  is  hardly  correct  to  say  a  ten- 
dency) that  we  may  to  a  certain  extent  separate  ourselves  in 
our  self-sufficiency  from  the  life  of  the  University  at  large.     We 
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have  been  accused  of  this  in  the  past,  and  while  we  know  that 
the  spirit  of  separation  (what  there  was  of  it)  was  engendered 
partly  by  the  attitude  of  others  besides  ourselves,  yet  our  con- 
science also  accuses  us  of  some  share  in  this  i^egrettable  matter. 

However,  that  is  past  history' — history,  we  will  hope,  that  in 
this  case  will  not  repeat  itself.  The  present  situation  is  most 
certainly  improved.  During  the  past  years,  and  especially  in 
the  past  year,  we  have  won  recognition  throughout  the  whole 
University — not  only  in  sport,  but  also  by  our  growth  in  num- 
bers and  equipment.  Now,  therefore,  is  the  time  to  manifest 
our  interest  on  a  larger  scale.  The  time  is  very  opportune.  The 
Undergraduates'  Parliament  is  stronger  than  for  some  time  and 
we  are  fully  represented  on  it.  The  Students'  Union  is  under 
the  control  of  the  Parliament  and  Victoria  men  will  be  wel- 
comed as  members.  "Varsity,"  after  this  year,  will  be  controlled 
by  the  same  organization  as  a  real  inter-faculty  paper  and  ought 
to  be  supported  around  Victoria.  In  this  connection  it  is  only 
fair  to  remember  that  any  paper  rnust  necessarily  give  a  larger 
share  of  its  news  to  that  section  of  its  constituency  from  which 
comes  the  largest  subscription  list. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things  which  make  the  time  opr 
portune  for  us  to  take  our  proper  place  in  University  life.  The 
Y.M.C.A.  and  the  other  central  student  buildings  in  connection 
therewith  are  to  be  situated  very  conveniently  for  us  to  patron- 
ize them,  and  the  editor  believes  that  we  will.  There  are  signs 
iu  athletics  and  in  other  things  that  we  will  not  be  too  exclusive, 
even  if  we  are  more  or  le^s  self-sufficient.  However,  there  is 
the  danger  of  the  other  result  that  we  need  to  guard  against. 


THE  1851  SCHOLARSHIPS 
The  two  most  important  scholarships  available  for  University 
of  Toronto  students  are  "the  Rhodes  scholarship  and  the  1851 
scholarship  in  science.  Accordingly,  it  gives  the  friends  of  Vic- 
toria considerable  satisfaction  to  know  that  both  of  these  have 
come  to  the  college  in  the  year  that  is  past — Mr.  A.  L.  Burt, 
'10,  winning  the  Rhodes  scholarship,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Thompson, 
of  the  same  class,  being  awarded  the  other.  Mr.  Thompson's 
picture  with  a  short  sketch,  appears  elsewhere.  We  congratu- 
late him  very  heartily  indeed  on  his  high  honor 
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THE  NEW  BOARD. 


The  next  number  of  "Acta"  that  reaches  Victoria  people  will 
be  the  work  of  a  new  staff  of  editors.  Already,  probably,  there 
are  schemes  and  dreams  in  their  minds  as  to  what  next  year's 
issue  will  contain.  We  wish  to  tender  the  new  board  our  wishes 
for  every  possible  success  in  their  endeavor  and  can  assure  them 
from  past  experience  that,  although  their  work  will  at  times 
be  laborious  and  occasionally  the  cause  of  considerable  worry 
and  anxiety,  yet  in  the  long  run  they  will  enjoy  it,  as  we  have 
done. 

This,  however,  is  too  good  an  opportunity  to  miss  to  say  a 
v/ord  or  two  on  the  support  that  "Acta"  receives  from  the  under- 
graduates. It  is  safe  to  say  that  our  college  paper  does  not  get 
the  support  from  the  students  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  jour- 
nals across  the  line  have  received.  A  glance  at  a  few  of  their 
numbers  will  demonstrate  this.  "Acta"  has  kept  up  her  repu- 
tation in  the  past  mainly  because  of  the  increased  energy  of  the 
editors  themselves.  Voluntary  contributions  do  not  occur  once 
in  a  month  and  it  needs  very  little  consideration  to  realize  how 
limited  a  choice  of  material  this  leaves  for  the  editor  to  work 
upon.  This  is  not  only  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  paper  but 
H  is  to  an  equal  extent  against  the  best  interests  of  quite  a 
number  of  our  undergraduates,  who  could  acquire  valuable  liter- 
ary training  (of  a  kind  that  their  essays  will  never  give)  if  they 
contributed.  One  of  the  main  difficulties  (apart  from  utter 
neglect  and  carelessness)  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  super- 
sensitiveness  of  certain  students  whose  dignity  is  wounded  for 
ever  if  an  article  is  rejected.  Surely  such  an  event  is  not  so 
dreadful  to  a  sensible  man  or  woman.  It  will  be  one  of  their 
common  experiences  if  they  should  ever  attempt  any  literary 
work  after  graduation  and  one  might  as  well  become  accustomed 
to  such  events  beforehand. 

It  is  holiday  time  now.  Think  up  something  for  the  new 
editor.  It  will  make  him  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  even  if 
he  cannot  use  everything.  If  the  new  board  receives  the  sup- 
port they  should,  we  feel  sure  the  result  will  be  "the  best  'Acta' 
yet." 


MISSIONARY 

REtrcmus 


The  Modern  City  of  Chengdu. 

GREAT  bodies  move  slowly.  The  Chinese  nation  with  its 
more  than  400,000,000  people,  is  the  largest  homogeneous 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  They  are  hampered  by  the  gross 
illiteracy  of  the  masses,  and  by  many  superstitions,  but  most  of 
all  by  a  slavish  adherence  to  customs  and  traditions  which  have 
come  down  from  ancient  times.  And  the  Chinese  nation  is 
moving!  Slowly  as  yet,  but  with  an  ever-increasing  momentum, 
which  is  bound  to  carry  her  influence  to  every  other  country  and 
people. 

-We  may  form  some  judgment  of  what  is  going  on  in  China  at 
the  present  time,  by  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  conditions  in  one 
provincial  centre,  the  city  of  Chengtu  in  West  China. 

Chengtu,  population  500,000,  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
very  fertile  plain  or  plateau  of  about  5,000  square  miles,  which  is 
itself  located  at  about  the  centre  of  the  mountainous  Province 
of  Szechwan.  Chengtu  is  the  capital,  and  is  the  residence  of 
the  viceroy,  Tartar  general,  provincial  commander-in-chief,  judge, 
treasurer,   and  several  other  high  provincial  officers. 

The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  great  dyke  of  earth,  faced  on  the 
outside  with  heavy  masonry,  and  also  firmly  paved  on  top.  It 
is  approximately  nine  miles  long,  25  feet  high,  35  feet  wide  on 
top,  and  60  feet  thick  at  the  base.  Three  or  four  carriages  could 
easily  drive  abreast  on  the  top.  There  are  only  four  gates,  one 
for  each  side,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  and  through  them 
pours  the  enormous  traffic  of  the  city  from  dawn  till  dark. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  varying  from  eight  to  eighteen  feet 
in  width.  Most  of  the  streets  are  neatly  paved  with  flagstones. 
There  are  no  sidewalks,  because  there  are  no  wheeled  vehicles, 
except  a  few  wheelbarrows;  and  the  whole  width  of  the  street 
iG  used  for  the  pedestrian  traffic. 
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In  1902  there  was  a  change  of  viceroys,  and  the  new  incum- 
bent brought  in  or  encouraged  the  development  of  the  first  in- 
stalment of  new  ideas.  A  young  man  named  Chow,  less  than 
30  years  of  age,  was  employed  by  the  viceroy  to  carry  out  many 
of  his  schemes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1903  a  system  of  street  lighting  was  in- 
augurated. Small  wooden  posts  were  set  up  on  the  streets,  and 
glass  cages  fixed  on  top.  In  these  were  placed  small  oil  lamps, 
which,  though  faint,  were  very  much  better  than  no  lamps  at 
all.  That  system  has  been  kept  up  faithfully  from  that  day  to 
this;  and  now  there  is  talk  of  an  electric  light  plant.  It  will 
probably  come  within  the  next  few  years. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  also  established  a  police  sys- 
tem, modelled  after  those  of  western  lands.  During  these  seven 
years  the  narrow  dark  streets  of  Chengtu  have  been  patrolled 
night  and  day  by  relays  of  neatly  uniformed  policemen.  They 
carry  long  slender  batons,  and  at  night  a  bull's-eye  lantern  as 
well.  They  might  not  pass  muster  in  the  streets  of  Toronto, 
but  they  have  done  and  are  doing  relatively  efficient  work  in  a 
great  city  in  Western  China  which  was  previously  dependent 
upon  most  primitive  methods.  The  young  man  Chow  above  re- 
ferred to,  was  chief  police  magistrate  for  the  first  year,  during 
the  launching  of  the  scheme.  He  was  largely  responsible  for 
the  scavenging  department.  The  citizens  were  ordered  to  place 
ashes  and  garbage  on  the  street  each  morning.  Men  were  trained 
to  trundle  wheelbarrows  along  the  streets,  each  one  surmounted 
by  a  very  large  basket.  All  refuse  was  wheeled  away  outside 
the  city  and  deposited  in  a  waste  space.  And  so  one  more  long- 
standing problem  was  solved. 

All  China  abounds  in  beggars;  Chinese  cities  teem  with  them, 
and  Chengtu  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  were  filthy, 
half-starved,  often  with  hideous  sores  or  skin  diseases,  and  their 
nakedness  barely  covered  with  a  few  rags.  Suddenly  one  day 
about  five  years  ago,  without  warning,  every  beggar  entering 
the  city  gates,  or  found  on  the  streets  within  the  city  anywhere, 
v/as  arrested  and  led  off  to  a  "Beggar  Reformatory."  There 
they  were  given  a  bath  and  shaved  and  the  queue  cut  off,  and 
they  were  put  into  a  clean  cheap  uniform.  They  were  well  fed 
and  cared  for,   but  given  work  to  do  daily ;  many  who  had  no 
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1.  City  Gate. 
Ctitu  by  kind  per  mi  HH  id  n  Method  iM  Book  Jioom 


THE  MODERN  CITY  OP  CHENGTU. 

2.  Street  Scene. 


:i.  Landing. 
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occupation  or  means  of  subsistence  were  set  to  work  to  learn  a 
trade,  so  that  on  discharge  some  months  later,  they  might  be 
able  to  earn  -an  honest  livelihood.  Chengtu  is  one  of  very  few 
cities  of  China  which  now  has  not  one  beggar  on  her  streets. 

Many  miles  of  open  street  drains  have  been  properly  built 
up  and  covered  with  heavy  stone  flags.  Public  latrines  have 
been  cleaned  and  screened  from  view,  so  they  are  no  longer  of- 
fensive to  the  p>asser-by.  The  streets  have  been  widened  in 
many  places,  by  the  removal  of  rubbish  or  obstructing  buildings. 
A  system  of  waterworks  has  been  installed,  using  purely  local 
materials.  These  are  a  high  water  tower  of  brick  just  outside 
the  city  wall,  which  is  filled  by  the  action  of  an  old-fashioned 
bamboo  water-wheel  turned  by  the  current  of  the  river;  baked 
clay  water  pipes,  enclosed  in  stone  troughs,  and  cemented  to- 
gether at  the  joints ;  a  series  of  large  tanks  placed  at  the  level 
of  the  streets,  at  central  points  through  the  city.  It  was  not  at- 
tempted to  carry  the  water  into  any  building.  Water  is  thus 
brought  into  the  city,  and  sold  from  the  tanks  to  water-carriers 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  A  modern  system,  using  steam  to  pump 
the  water,  and  a  complete  set  of  large  and  small  iron  pipes  is 
to  be  installed  in  the  near  future,  to  take  the  place  of  the  first 
venture. 

An  arsenal  was  established  in  Chengtu  more  than  twefity 
years  ago.  It  continues  to  turn  out  a  large  number  of  modem 
rifles  with  ammunition,  every  year.  Within  the  last  five  years 
we  have  seen  established  a  smokeless  powder  factory ;  a  leather 
factory  which  tans  Chinese  skins  after  western  methods;  a 
match  factory,  which  can  make  a  good  profit  on  matches  sold 
cheaper  in  Chengtu  than  in  Toronto;  a  glass  factory,  making 
chiefly  window  glass;  and  a  great  Government  industrial  school, 
which  teaches  500  operatives  a  number  of  new  trades.  Twelve 
years  ago  a  mint  was  opened,  and  new  copper  and  silver  coins 
were  put  into  circulation.  These  are  steadily  displacing  the 
ancient  brass  "cash"  and  the  lump  silver  called  "sycee." 

Four  years  ago  a  daily  newspaper  was  established  in  Chengtu 
under  Government  auspices.  A  year  ago  two  more  dailies  of  a 
more  independent  character  were  begun,  so  that  we  now  have 
three  daily  Chinese  newspapers  in  our  city.  Telegraph  lines  con- 
necting with  all  other  telegraph  offices  in  the  world,  have  been 
in   Chengtu   for  twenty-five   years.     The   railway   is   actually  be- 
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gun  which  will  connect  Chengtu  and  Hankow,  although  it  may 
require  fifteen  years  to  finish  it.  It  will  probably  be  at  least 
800  miles  long.  Napoleon  once  said:  "When  China  moves,  she 
will  move  the  world."  China  has  begun  to  move;  what  is  to  be 
her  message  to  the  world  ? 

O.  L.  Kilborn. 


Vic.  People  in  China. 

DID  you    ever    realize     what    a  Victorian   bunch  our   West 
China  mission  is  ?     In  this  place  there  are  three  of  us — 
out  of  four — from  Vic.     Dr.  Smith  took  his  theology  in  the  nine- 
ties; E.   B.  McAmmond  was  at  Vic.   in  theology  in   '00,   and  I 
graduated  in  '04,  taking  B.D.  in  '06.     A  day  away  from  here,  at 
I)z-lin-djin   (start  to  sneeze,  draw  in  your  breath,  then  let  the 
sneeze  out,  and  you  have  the  name),  is  E.  0.  Joliffe,   '04,  and 
G.  W.  Sparling,  of  Theology  '07,  also  Mrs.  Sparling  (MIbs  Swit- 
zer,   '05).     Two  days  south  again,  at  Fu  Chow,  is  C.  J.  Jolliffe., 
'05.     Cross  to  Kiating  and  you  see  N.  E.  Bowles,  '03,  B.D.   '08, 
and  A.  B.  Quirmbach,  C.T.  '08.     Up  at  Chentu  are  C.  E.  Cars- 
callen,    '01;   E.   J.    Carson,    '02;   H.    D.   Robertson,    05;    S.    P. 
Westaway,   C.T.    '07;  E.  E.  Brecken,  B.D.   '07;  D.  M.  Perley, 
'04,  and  farthest  north,  at  Pen  Hsien,  is  W.  E.  Sibley,  '03.     At 
home  on  furlough  are :  W.  J.   Mortimore,    '02 ;  C.   W.    Service. 
M.D.,  who  took  theology  in  the   '90'&;  J.  L.   Stewart,    '01,   and 
E.   W.   Morgan,    '05,   as  well  as  the  new  men  coming  out  this 
fall.     And  we  try  to  keep  the  Vic.   spirit  alive  here  too.     Our 
council   meeting   last   February    was   a    time    of   much   spiritual 
helpfulness,  and  at  the  same  time  had  as  much  fun  packed  into 
it  as  a  dozen  Vic.  boys  could  manage.     One  evening  we  devoted 
to  a  concert  with  a  few  Bob  features,  and  another  to  Year  Re- 
unions of  those  who  had  come  to  China  together. 

E.  W.  Wallace,   '04. 


SCIENTI^^ 


THE  ATTAINMENTS  OF  SCIENCE. 

IT  is  the  delight  of  a  certain  class  of  pseudo-critics,  who  are 
continually  on  their  guard  against  any  addition  to  the  sum 
of  hurnan  knowledge  which  rests  its  claim  on  the  attainment*^ 
of  science,  to  cynically  repudiate  the  whole  case  with  the  assur- 
ance that  within  twenty  years  at  least,  no  one  will  continue  to 
believe  in  the  thing  in  question  as  it  is. 

And  this  continual  changing  of  ground  they  regard  as  proof 
that  scientific  thought  is  all  speculation  and  hypothesis  and 
simply  not  reliable  nor  worth  bothering  about.  It  denotes  no 
progress  to  them  and  they  refuse  to  see  or  believe  that  the  atti- 
tude or  viewpoint  of  the  day  is  really  the  truth  and  the  whole 
truth,  revised  as  far  as  is  honestly  known  up  to  the  moment. 

Science  only  changes  its  statement  when  it  has  obtained  fresh 
information.  Then,  with  a  splendid  courage,  it  throws  aside  the 
mantle  which  so  ably  served  it  in  the  past  and  assumes  the  newer 
garment  of  light.  And  it  does  this  in  defiance  of  the  cynic.  Con- 
sequently we  witness^  the  most  wonderful  progress  in  these  later 
days ;  in  every  branch  of  endeavor  rnan  multiplies  the  benefits 
arising  from  larger  knowledge.  And  how  rarely  is  the  tribute 
laid  where  it  belongs — at  the  feet  of  the  careful,  patient,  studied 
thinker  who  has  dared  to  build  on  old  things  and  create  out  of 
the  uncertain  wisdom  of  the  past,  newer  and  better  structures — 
the  proof  of  which  is  all  around  us. 

Whatever  of  truth  might  seem  to  be  in  the  cynic's  charge 
can  no  longer  apply  to  the  development  of  the  physical  sciences. 
These  have  all  come  to  be  reduced  to  purely  experimental 
studies,  so  that  any  declaration  now  laid  down  is  nought  but  the 
simple,  undisputable  record  of  observed  facts.  We  may  indeed 
seem  to  differ  in  our  interpretations,  since  all  do  not  observe  the 
same,   but   the   truth  is  always   close   at  hand. 

This  holds  true  in  the  study  of  mechanics,  physics,  chem- 
istry and,   to  a  large   extent,   in  the   natural   sciences — biology. 
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geology  and  even  medicine  itself.     But  it  did  not  always  hold 
true  with  any  one  of  them,  and  only  recently  with  some. 

Chemistry  in  an  undefined  way  is  as  old  as  history  itself. 
Man's  primitive  wants  early  led  him  to  a  selective  knowledge  of 
those  things  most  manifestly  useful  and  attractive  to  the  eye. 
From  th.e  stone  age  to  the  bronze  age  is  a  huge  intellectual 
transition,  frorn  the  shaping  of  flint  to  a  knowledge  of  metallurgy 
— a  knowledge  we  can  only  in  part  duplicate.  Copper  was  use- 
ful, iron  more  so,  but  requiring  greater  skill  in  manipulation. 
Gold  and  silver  sparkled  and  drew  the  eye.  These  were  pure 
and  undefiled,  the  others  were  base.  So  the  glittering  metals 
became  desirable — the  earliest  coinage.  This  represented  trade 
values,  and  became  interchangeable  for  goods  and  merchandise. 
Who  possessed  gold  was  better  than  his  neighbor,  hence  gold 
must  be  had. 

Thus-  early  in  the  history  of  civilization  commenced  that 
weird,  obscure  quest  of  alchemists,  the  secret  of  transmuting 
the  baser  metals  into  the  noble,  the  long  unrewarded  attempt  at 
the  creation  of  gold  from  dross.  With  this  search  there  arose 
and  developed  all  the  various  forms  of  occult  and  black  art  that 
the  dark  ages  can  record.  Not  the.  least  known  of  many  names 
on  the  pages  of  history  dabbled  in  the  hidden  sciences  with 
the  hope  of  wresting  the  wondrous  secret  from  the  bosom  of  na- 
ture. The  human  niind  once  concentrated  on  a  mystery  is  a 
vt^ry  inquisitive  entity.  Some  philosophers  claimed  to  be  able  to 
transmute  silver  to  gold,  hence  other  secrets  must  be  disclosed. 
The  secret  of  life — its  elixir — awaited  the  daring.  The  philoso- 
pher's stone  was  the  means,  and  the  pursuit  of  this  phantom 
has  not  even  vanished  at  the  present  time. 

These  mystical  quests  constituted  the  larger  part  of  the  pro- 
gress of  chemistry  for  centuries  and  were  only  accompanied  by 
a  meagre  knowledge  of  the  simpler  things  which  the  need  of 
the  changing  years  dictated. 

But  familiarity  with  the  commoner  metals,  and  with  air, 
fire  and  water  gradually  led  men  out  along  more  diversified  lines 
to  seek  the  truth.  But  progress  was  slow.  Mankind  breathed 
the  rejuvenating  air  for  milleniums  and  only  knew  in  part  what 
it  was  in  the  17th  century  and  perhaps  in  full  in  the  19th.  Fire 
was  discovered  at  the  ver}^  dawn  of  man's  regime,  but  com- 
bustion itself  only  came  to  be  understood  about  1775,  although 
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many  explanations  of  the  phenomenon  were  hazarded  prior  to 
this  time.  And  water — who  would  admit  a  riddle  in  water  ? — 
and  yet  we  have  known  what' it  is  but  slightly  more  than  one 
hundred  years.  And  in  each  case  it  has  to  be  recorded  that 
the  truth  of  the  matter  was  only  revealed  by  careful  experi- 
mental work.  Hence  the  gradual  evolution  of  that  abiding 
spirit  of  confidence  which  the  twentieth  century  sees  extended 
to  the  attainments  of  scientific  endeavor. 

The  days  of  mystical  speculation  have  gone  and  have  given 
place  to  an  era  of  intense  investigation,  both  synthetic  and  ana- 
lytic. The  only  magic  remaining  is  the  wonderful  way  man 
can  now  repeat  and  recreate  the  manifold  phenomena  which 
nature  originated.  Indeed,  we  have  progressed  even  further. 
Nature  with  all  her  wondrous  variety  did  not  exhaust  herself, 
and  it  has  remained  for  man  to  lay  hold  of  the  primary  laws 
revealed  in  the  universal  workshop,  and  to  actually  create  from 
the  raw  material  things  utterly  unknown  and  unheard  of.  This 
is  supremely  the  achievement  of  the  chemist  and  places  his 
particular  science  over  and  above  all  others  in  this  respect,  and 
makes  chemistry  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  study  of  all  other 
forms  of  natural  philosophy. 

Thus  gradually  man  has  evolved  a  large  amount  of  know- 
ledge with  reference  to  the  composition  and  reactions  of  mat- 
ter. In  a  manner  no  longer  occult  but  none  the  less  marvellous 
he  can  take  air  and  manipulate  it  to  yield  a  dozen  different 
things  at  his  pleasure.  He  can  choose  from  a  few  of  the  most 
common  looking  materials  and  with  a  little  dexterity  obtain 
more  colors  than  ever  the  rainbow  possessed.  He  can  adjust  a 
few  bottles  and  reproduce  from  simple  constituents  all  the 
variations  known  to  occur  in  vast  subterranean  salt  deposits. 
He  can  work  under  selective  conditions  and  obtain  products 
which  would  never  otherwise  occur.  He  can  form  in  a  beaker 
nearly  all  of  the  organic  juices  known  to  be  fundamental  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  life  processes  in  plants  or  animals. 

These  and  a  hundred  other  conquests  in  the  chemical  labora- 
tory represent  the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  dogmatic  assur- 
ance which  modern  thinkers  choose  to  place  in  the  attainments 
of  any  of  those  departments  of  science  which  lay  their  claims 
for  recognition  on  the  results  of  honest  empirical  work. 

L.    H.    KiRBV,   'lO. 


Dr.  Wallace,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  is  receiving 
a  year's  leave  of  absence  which  he  intends  to  spend  abroad. 
Prof-essor  McLaughlin  will  be  acting  Dean  of  Theology  in  his 
absence. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ellis,  B.A.  (Vie.  '77),  B.Sc.  ('80),  ha«  recently 
been  appointed  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  Queen's 
University.  Since  1893  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  head  master  of 
Kingston  Collegiate  and  has  been  a  recognized  leader  in  educa- 
tional matters  for  years.  Before  that  date,  Mr.  Ellis  served  as 
mathematical  master  in  Cobourg,  principal  in  Cobourg,  and 
principal  in  Peterboro'.  "Acta"  congratulates  him  on  his  ap- 
pointrhent. 

Mr.  L.  E.  Perrett,  '91,  is  principal  of  the  Normal  School  at 
Regina. 

The  business  address  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Hamilton,  '02,  is  346 
Somerset  Block,    Winnipeg. 

Mr.  W.  A.  McCubbin,  '08,  of  the  Botany  and  Forestry  De- 
partment of  the  University,  has  recently  been  awarded  the 
Thayer  scholarship  of  Harvard  University.     Congratulations ! 

Mr.  A.  B.  Willmott,  '87,  consulting  mining  engineer,  has 
recently  removed  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  24  Adelaide  street 
west,    Toronto. 
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Mr.  H.  K.  Smith,  '08,  now  of  the  S.P.S.,  is  spending  the 
summer  in  British  Columbia  in  survey  work. 

Eev.  W.  E.  S.  James,  '05,  B.A.,  B.D.,  has  returned  from 
the  Albert  Conference  and  is  stationed  at  Caistorville  in  the 
Hamilton   Conference. 


THE   EESIDENCE    BEGUN 

Work  on  the  new  residence  is  well  under  way.  We  had 
hoped  to  publish  plans,  but  were  unable  to  procure  them  in  time. 
However,  all  Vic.  people  will  be  glad  to  know  that  things  are 
booming  in  residence  building. 


BIRTHS 


James— On  Thursday,  July  14th,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  S. 
James,  Caistorville,  a  daughter. 


CHORUS  HYMENEAL 

To  the  following  happy  ones  who  with  united  fortunes  shall 
bear  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  future,  greetings : 

Gain— McFarlane— On  May  18,  1910,  at  Peterboro',  J.  H. 
Gain,  '05,  to  Miss  Margaret  W.  McFarlane,  of  Peterboro'. 

Trueman — Hocking — The  marriage  is  announced  of  Mr.  Er- 
n('st  Trueman,  of  the  class  of  '06  Victoria,  to  Miss  Julia  Clarissa, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Frances  Hocking.  Both  Mr.  Trueman 
and  Miss  Hocking  were  engaged  in  missionary  work  in  Japan, 
Mr.  Trueman  being  in  connection  with  the  Y.M.C.A.  there.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  in  Kobe,  Japan,  on  Tuesday,  April 
12th,  1910. 
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Doan — Sproule — On  Thursday,  June  9th,  at  the  home  of  the 
bride,  54  Shanly  street,  Toronto,  Mabel  A.,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  T.  J.  Sproule,  to  Rev.  Arthur  E.  Doan,  M.A.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Ockley,  D.D.  The  happy 
couple  left  for  Niagara,  Buffalo  and  Chautauqua  Park.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Doan  will  be  settled  at  Luton,  Ont,,  where  Mr.  Doan  is  in 
charge  of  the "  Methodist  Church. 

Todd — Bickle — At  Broadway  Tabernacle,  on  Thursday,  June 
9th,  Miss  Nina  Caswell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Bickle, 
of  Markham  street,  Toronto,  to  Rev.  J.  E.  Todd,  B.A.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  bride's  uncle,  Rev.  Mr.  Caswell ^ 
Dr.  Hincks  assisting.  ("Tom"  was  best  man).  A  Lake  Huron 
trip  followed  the  happy  event. 

Guinn — Cowling — On  Thursday,  June  9th,  at  11.30  a.m., 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  Elliott  street,  Toronto,  Miss  Ella, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  Cowling,  to  Rev.  R.  J.  Lafferty  Guinn,  B.A., 
of  Walkerton.  Rev.  Robert  McKee,  of  Creemore,  conducted  the 
service  in  the  presence  of  the  immediate  relatives. 

Shaver — Asselstine — At  Asselstine,  Ont.,  on  Thursday,  June 
23rd,  Miss  Elizabeth  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Asselstine,  to  Rev.  J.  M.  Shaver,  B.A.  Miss  Asselstine 
IS  a  graduate  in  Moderns  from  Queen's  University,  Kingston, 
which  is  also  the  alma  mater  of  "Jim."  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shaver  left  for  the 
Northfield  Conference,  going  from  there  for  an  extended  visit 
ai'ound  Ottawa.     They  will  settle  in  Toronto. 

Crocker-Rosevear — The  first  serious  break  in  '10  since  gradua- 
tion, occurred  on  Tuesday,  July  19th,  at  529  Givens  street, 
Toronto,  when  Mary  Helena  Roeevear  was  imited  in  marriage 
to  Roy  Crocker,  B.A.  '10.  Rev.  Mr.  Laker  performed  the  cere- 
mony before  about  fifty  guests.  Roy  was  given  a  most  excep- 
tional send-off,  including  a  procession  down  to  the  Union  Station 
and  an  introduction  to  all  on  board.  The  sole  member  of  1910 
present  (besides  Roy)  did  his  best  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the 
class.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crocker  left  for  Illinois  (where  Roy  is  sta- 
tioned) on  the  Saturday  following. 
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OBITUAEIES 

Mr.   George  Dickson,   B.A.    (Vic.   1872),   M.A.    (1887). 

On  March  2l8t,  1910,  at  his  hon^e  in  Toronto,  Mr.  George 
Dickson  passed  away.  This  eminent  educationist  was  born  of 
Scotch  parentage  in  Markham  township  in  the  year  1846.  Most 
of  his  preparatory  training  was  received  in  Ontario  educational 
institutions,  graduating  from  Victoria  and  receiving  his  Master's 
degree  in  1887.  By  reason  of  his  successful  work  in  the  Chat- 
ham and  Woodstock  high  schools  he  was  appointed  principal  of 
Hamilton  Collegiate  Institute.  This  institution,  under  his  ad- 
ministration, held  the  foremost  position  in  the  educational  line  in 
Ontario.  During  the  time  of  his  principalship  of  Upper  Canada 
College  the  excellence  of  his  discipline  and  scholarship  were  evi- 
denced in  the  brilliant  standing  of  his  students.  Mr.  Dickson 
possessed  a  great  organizing  and  executive  ability,  which  his 
connections  with  the  Hamilton  Teachers*  Association,  High 
School  Masters'  Association,  and  other  prominent  educational 
societies  clearly  shows.  His  versatility  as  a  teacher  and  con- 
versationalist commanded  admiration  and  respect,  but  it  is  for 
his  gentle,  kindly  manner  and  delightful  personality,  his  con- 
stant interest  and  companionableness,  that  the  host  who  have 
passed  through  his  instruction  and  have  gone  forth  prepared  to 
struggle   with   the   world,    will   mourn. 

Arthur  W.  Burt,   1890-1900 

A  very  sad  accident  took  place  on  Monday,  July  4th,  when 
Arthur  Burt  was  drowned  in  the  Humber  river.  In  company  with 
his  brother  he  paddled  up  to  the  second  bend  and  there  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  going  in  swimming.  Alfred  and  a  little 
giri  friend  proceeded  on  up  the  river,  returning  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  to  find  their  companion  missing.  The  river  was  dragged 
and  tlie  body  recovered  the  next  afternoon. 

Arthur  Burt  had  just  completed  his  third  year  in  the  B.  and 
P.  course.  He  had  already  shown  himself  a  very  promising 
student  and  always  took  a  considerable  part  in  college  activiiiee. 
All  who  knew  him  sympathize  most  deeply  with  his  bereaved 
family. 


ATHLETICS 


THE  U.  of  T.  LACEOSSE  TEIP,  1910. 

The  members  of  the  University  of  Toronto  Lacrosse  Team  of 
1910  assembled  in  Toronto  on  May  23rd  to  leave  for  their  annual 
tour  through  the  Eastern  States.  There  were  fifteen  men  in 
all  and  Victoria  was  represented  by  three — J.  E.  Gundy  '11,  F. 
E.  Hetherington  '11,  and  J.  Goddard  '13.  Among  the  rest 
we  note  H.  Kent  Manning,  a  Med.,  formerly  a  student  at  Vic- 
toria. 

It  was  a  jolly  crowd  that  left  the  Union  Station  at  9  a.m. 
May  24th.  They  played  their  first  game  in  Geneva,  N.Y.,  against 
Hobart  College  lacrosse  team  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 
The  score  was  9 — 0  in  favor  of  the  blue  and  white,  and  the  visi- 
tors were  then  royally  entertained  by  the  various  fraternities 
until  they  left  for  Boston  that  evening. 

Harvard  University  was  next  to  rneet  defeat  before  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Torontonians.  The  beautiful  Harvard  Stadium 
was  the  scene  of  the  encounter,  in  which  Varsity  won  5 — 0. 
Owing  to  rainy  weather  the  crowd  in  attendance  was  very  small. 
The  next  morning  the  team  left  for-  New  York.  On  Saturday, 
May  28th,  a  beautiful  day,  and  before  a  large  crowd,  the  blue 
and  white  played  the  Crescent  Club.  The  game  was  clean  and 
well  contested.  The  visitors,  on  account  of  their  superior  speed 
and  stick  work,  proved  too  much  for  the  veteran  Crescent  Club 
and  carried  off  the  victory  by  a  score  of  6 — 3.  In  this  game  Eeg. 
Gundy  did  splendid  work  on  defence.  He  had  been  detailed 
to  check  Bob  Wall,  an  old  Shamrock  player  and  the  most  dan- 
gerous man  on  the  Crescent  attack.  This  task  he  performed  to 
perfection,  preventing  Wall  from  taking  any  of  his  terrible  shots, 
by  which  the  Crescents  usually  win  their  games.  On  Monday, 
^lay  30th,  took  place  the  second  game  between  Toronto  and  the 
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Crescents.  The  latter,  smarting  under  defeat,  resolved  to  win 
this  game  at  all  costs.  Hence  the  game  was  very  rough  and 
several  were  ruled  off  on  each  side.  The  Canadian  defence  was 
firm  but  one  long  shot  of  the  Crescents  scored.  Soon  the  score 
was  tied  by  Hanley.  Neither  scored  in  the  second  half,  so  it 
remained  1 — ^1.  The  New  York  Herald  called  the  game  the  rough- 
est seen  at  Bay  Ridge  in  years.  A  crowd  of  about  10,000  saw 
the  game  and  many  old  graduates  and  friends  of  the  University 
were  among  them. 

After  this  game  our  correspondent  was  called  home,  so  we 
take  the  scores  of  the  remaining  games  from  the  daily  papers : 

June  7 — Varsity  added  another  laurel  to  their  list  by  captur- 
ing the  game  from  Swarthmore,  5 — 2. 

Juire  8 — Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  the  help  of  some 
imported  players,  beat  Varsity  2 — 1. 

June  11 — Varsity  got  even  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  team  in 
the  game  to-day. 

In  the  reports  of  the  goals  scored  in  all  the  games  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  J.  Goddard's  name  frequently  occurs.  Also  F. 
E  Hetherington  figured  prominently  until  he  was  called  home 
after  the  fourth  game. 

The  line-up  for  the  first  four  games  was:  Goal,  A.  Hinds; 
point,  T.  Hanley;  cover,  Gundy;  defence,  Wood,  Manning, 
Thompson;  centre,  Goddard;  home,  Park,  F.  Hinds,  J.  Hanley; 
outside.  Hetherington;  inside,  McSloy;  spares,  Irwin,  Davis, 
Baetedo.  After  this,  the  absence  of  Hetherington  and  the  two 
Hanley s    necessitated    a   different    arrangement. 


Anyone  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  Victoria  University 
(and,  of  course,  we  all  are)  will  find  an  able  article  which  has 
just  found  its  way  into  the  College  library,  in  an  issue  of  the 
"Canadian  Magazine"  for  1896.  The  writer  has  given  in  small 
compass  a  great  many  valuable  facts  about  our  college  in  its 
earlier  days  and  the  article,  which  is  well  illustrated,  merits  a 
careful  reading  by  Victoria  men  and  women. 
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HANDBALL. 

The  handball  series,  A  and  B,  were  left  unfinished  last  fall 
with  Victoria  tied  with  St.  Mikes  in  A  series  and  St.  Mikes  kd 
in  B.  The  winners  of  A  were  to  play  winners  of  B  for  the  cup. 
A  neutral  board  was  required  to  play  off  the  tie  but  was  not 
available.  So  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  play  off  A  series  on 
St.  Mike's  board  and  if  they  won  the  cup  would  be  theirs;  if 
not,  the  second  game  would  be  played  on  our  board.  This  was 
the  agreement  till  the  Victoria  team,  composed  of  A.  W.  Burt, 
J.  E.  Brown  and  J.  R.  Rumball,  defeated  St.  Mikes  on  their 
board  21 — 15,  and  on  ours  21 — 20  on  May  21st.  Then  the  kick 
came.  The  present  cup  holders  refused  to  give  up  the  cup, 
claiming  that  these  two  games  were  home  and  home  games  to 
decide  the  A  series.  As  the  Dents  had  gone,  a  meeting  of  the 
league  was  impossible,  so  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  the 
inevitable  and  play  another  game.  Accordingly  Arthur  and  Alf. 
Burt  met  their  B  team  on*  their  board  in  a  sudden  death  game 
ar-d  L&l  21—20. 

NOTES 

Really  won  another  cup  but  could  not  get  it. 

A.  W.  Burt  played  "some"  game  at  long  shots. 

Scar.:d  St.  Mikes  some  to  lose  two  games  in  a  day. 

Officers  of  the  baseball  club,  1910-11 :  Hon.  President,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Bell ;  President,  F.  J.  Livingston,  '11 ;  Captain,  J.  God- 
dard,  '13 ;  Manager,  L.  Breighthaupt,  '13. 

Tennis  Representative:  K.  B.  MacLaren,   '12. 

Alley  Representative:  A.  W.  Burt,   '11. 


CONVOCATION. 


Convocation  has  come  and  gone  and  I'm  free  to  confess  that 
I  don't  feel  a  bit  different  since  my  name  got  a  handle  to  it.  I 
went  up  there  with  a  for-four-long-years-I've-sought-you  feeling, 
expecting  that  the  very  trees  would  bend  their  heads  before 
me,  but  instead  somebody  asked  if  I  were  a  freshman,  and  that 
night  I  fell  out  of  the  canoe.  It  didn't  seem  to  worry  the  Chan- 
cellor a  bit — all  the  honors  he  was  conferring.  He  sat  up  there 
in  his  gold  and  black  and  instead  of  being  "fussed"  he  appeared, 
much  to  our  disgust,  to  be  more  or  less  bored.  It  was  a  funny 
sight  to  see  the  different  professors  go  through  their  Latin.  Some 
of  them  read  it  all  quite  brazenly,  while  others  started  off  bravely 
but  felt  as  if  they  were  writing  off  a  second  year  star  before  they 
finished.  Things  were  pretty  quiet  at  first  owing  to  the  recent 
death  of  Goldwin  Smith.  However,  when  one  girl  went  up  with 
a  great  crowd  of  Meds.  the  opportunity  was  too  good  to  miss. 
Someone  faintly  began  "Just  One  Girl,"  but  suddenly  subsided 
as  if  heartily  ashamed  of  himself.  However,  all  they  needed 
was  a  leader  and  the  rest  joined  in  as  heartily  as  if  they  had  been 
robbing  a  Dago's  fruit-stand.  When  the  Household  Science  con- 
tingent went  up  the  Meds.  joined  lustily  in  a  fancy  little  ditty 
about  "Indigestion,"  but  the  Arts  men  took  down  the  house  with : 

"I   want   a   man,    1   want   a  man, 
I  want   a  mansion   in  the   skies;  • 
To  feed  him  pies,   to  feed  him  pies. 
Until  he  dies,   until  he  dies." 

One  lone  Vet.  received  his  degree  amidst  a  chorus  of  epithets 
usually  applied  by  instead  of  to  hirn.  One  of  the  Meds.  very 
sagely  observed  that  when  the  Vets,  got  disgusted  with  the  pro- 
gress of  their  patients  they  took  them  out  and  shot  them,  a 
course  of  treatment  quite  impossible  for  a  physician. 
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When  the  Guelph  farmers  took  the  platform  the  sounds  is- 
suing from  all  parts  of  the  building  reminded  one  of  a  large 
farmyard  on  a  bright  Bummer  morning.  'The  characteristic 
noises  of  sheep,  cows,  hens,  ducks  and  geese  were  rendered  in 
a  manner  quite  realistic  enough  to  suit  Thomas  A.  Edison.  Even 
President  Creelman's  gravity  relaxed  when  the  crowd  sang : 

"Well,  I  swan,  I  must  be  gettin'  on. 

Git  up.  Napoleon,  it  looks  like  raih ; 

And  I'll  be  switched,  the  hay  ain't  pitched, 

Come  in  when  you're  over  to  the  farm  again." 

But  the  climax  carne  when  one  of  the  farmers,  remaining  too 
long  on  his  knees  to  suit  one  of  the  audience,  was  reminded  in 
stentorian  tones:  "Time  to  get  up.   Si." 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  considerable  debate  since  the  great 
day  just  what  the  Chancellor  said.  One  girl  insists  that  he  just 
grunted,  as  if  tired  of  the  whole  business.  Another  is  quite 
certain  that  he  said  "That  will  do,  now,"  to  the  beadle  as  a  sign 
for  him  to  remove  the  hood.  Some  thought  it  was  "Admitto  te 
iu  Grace."  However,  you'll  have  to  go  and  see  for  yourself.  I'll 
never  tell  you. 

* 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  9th,  the  annual  dinner  given  by 
the  United  Alumnae,  to  the  ladies  of  the  graduating  class,  took 
place  in  the  University  gymnasium. 

Following  the  dinner,  the  president.  Miss  Florence  M.  Sheri- 
dan, M.A.,  gave  a  brief  sketch  of  the  purpose  and  aim  of  the 
society.  Greetings  of  welcome  were  then  given  to  the  guests  by 
Miss  Charlotte  EosS,  B.A.,  University  College;  Mrs.  Mercy  E. 
McCulloch,  B.A.,  Victoria  College;  Miss  lanthe  Constantinides, 
M.A.,  St.  Hilda's,  and  Dr.  Augusta  Stowie-Gullen,  Medical  Col- 
lege. 

* 

The  final  event  of  Convocation  (namely,  the  picnic)  for  the 
'10  class  of  Victoria  took  place  on  Saturday,  June  11th.  Of 
course  it  rained ;  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  However,  the 
events  of  the  day  proved  to  be  a  decided  victory  over  circum- 
stances. Bond  Lake  was  the  spot  chosen  and  9.30  in  the  morn- 
ing saw  a  small  but  very  entlmsiastie   l)ody  of  onety-naughters 
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ot;  the  grounds.  The  rain  kept  off  beautifully  for  one  hour  and 
a  half.  That  time  amply  sufficed  to  make  everybody  forget  that 
he  or  she  was  a  B.A.,  and  before  the  noon  lunch-time  came 
even  the  stately  president  of  the  class  (to  say  nothing  of  num- 
bers of  others)  was  seen  flying  wildly  through  the  air  on  (we 
hate  to  say  it)  yes — it  was  a  swing,  "Make  me  a  child  again, 
just  for  to-day."  Then  lunch  was  served.  We  won't  mention 
how  Tilson  spilled  the  cream  or  how  Washington  ate  the  to- 
matoes, but  we  will  relate  how  everyone  wished  it  hadn't  been 
(juite  so  good  nor  so  plenty. 

The  rain  was  having  everything  its  own  way  by  this  time  so 
most  of  the  crowd  decided  on  an  early  after-dinner  return  to 
the  city.  However,  a  few  ardent  enthusiasts  remained  for  a 
couple  of  hours  longer.  We  draw  the  curtain  over  the  puerile 
frivolities  of  this  noble  remnant.  Pussy-in-the-corner  for  B.A.'s! 
And  that  wasn't  all!  Still  everybody  when  the  day  was  over 
was  well  satisfied  with  everything,  almost  including  the  weather, 
Man  (and  especially  a  Victoria  man)  is  indeed  greater  than  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  class  dispersed  to  meet  again  in  a  reunion  four  years 
from  the  date  of  convocation. 

NOTES 

B — p  C.  T. — "So  Miss is  going  to  be  married,  is  she  ? 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  it  will  take  a  big  responsibility  off 
George   S's  shoulders." 

How  others  see  us:  W.,  '10  (showing  the  graduation  group 
photo   to    his    landlady) — "What    do   you    think    of   that,    Mrs. 

?" 

L — :  "I  think  it's  real  good  for  a  crowd  like  that." 

Prof.  DeLury  (explaining  to  the  ladies  of  the  graduation  class 
some  of  the  proceedings)  :  "Just  place  your  hands  together  and 
put  them  between  the  Chancellor's — he  knows  what  to  do." 

'^ 
Sm — h,    '11:    "Eeally,      fellows,      my      stomach's     fearfully 
eimpty." 

B — sh — p,  C.  T.  :  "Well  now,  Mac,  that's  very  unique.  You 
don't  often  give  it  much  opportunity." 
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A  short  time  ago  we  published  the  information  that  CI — m- 
— ts'  (C.T.)  baby  girl  was  called  by  the  highly  •  appropriate 
name  of  Victoria  Irene  (V.I.C.).  Further  information  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  name  is  still  more  appropriate.  It  is  said  that 
when  all  other  methods  of  pacification  have  failed,  the  Victoria 
yell  (given  in  a  somewhat  high  and  sustained  voice)  invariably 
has  the  desired  effect  in  producing  instant  quiet. 

B — 11,  '11,  who  is  engaged  in  city  mission  work  partly  among 
the  Jews,  is  having  some  experiences  that  are  productive  of 
thought,  to  say  the  least.  He  was  accosted  thus  a  few  days : 
"Oh,  yes — ^you  one  like  us.  Your  father  Jew — your  mother  Gen- 
tile, eh?" 

A  new  kind  of  horse  has  just  been  discovered  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  remark  of  one  of  the  seniorettes  (Miss  St — y,  '10),  at 
the  hall,  a  short  time  before  term  closed.  She  explained  to  some 
of  her  confidential  friends  that  one  of  her  ambitions  was  to  pos- 
sess a  "catering"  horse. 

Eby  (to  McE — n,  '11,  who  is  getting  up  one  of  his  economic 
subjects  for  exams.):  "What  are  you  plugging,  Mac?" 

M — :  "Money." 

After  which  alarming  reply  his  room-mate  solemnly  warned 
him  against  the  danger  of  arrest  and  the  perils  of  the  police  court. 

On  Friday  evening.  May  20th,  a  quartette  of  juniors,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  day  was  reserved  for  memorial  ceremonies, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  celebrating  the  final  day  of 
the  examinations  by  making  elaborate  preparations  for  a  dinner 
in  a  Yonge  street  restaurant.  They  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring 
them  choice,  fresh  lobster  as  the  second  course.  Finding  it  most 
appetizing,  they  showered  the  most  fulsome  praises  upon  the 
management,  the  waiter  and  the  dish.  Before  leaving,  they 
tipped  their  obsequious  attendant,  upon  which  the  latter  made 
a  most  profound  bow  and  added  that  he  would  consider  it  a 
great  pleasure  once  more  to  serve  such  lobsters,  if  they  felt 
disporr-d  to  call. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  DeWitt  for  the  following  practical 
T.ointens  which  ought  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  the  gradu- 
ates of  '10: 

Now,  look  pleasant,  please.  The  world  is  always  taking  a 
picture  of  you. 

A  few  good  things  are  still  unsaid  and  a  few  great  things  not 
yet  done. 

Empty  pots  and  pans  make  most  noise. 

Let  other  people  talk.  Most  of  what  you  know  was  learned 
by  listening  and  all  your  bulls  were  made  by  talking. 

If  you  can't  think,  you're  dead. 

When  you  don't  know,  look  wise.  N.B. — For  extramural 
use  only. 

Smile  at  the  first  person  you  meet  in  the  morning  and  say 
V.  cheerful  word.  This  keeps  the  disposition  sweet  and  aids  di- 
gestion. Better  digestion  means  better  work,  and  better  work 
means  better  pay,  but  rernember,  it's  a  disgrace  to  die  rich. 

There's  only  one  unlucky  day  in  the  week  and  that  is  to- 
morrow. 

You  have  to  live  your  own  life  as  you  grow  your  own  hair, 
but  don't  forget  that  others  have  to  live  theirs  too. 

Never  mind  if  you  have  the  blues  once  in  a  while.  Nine 
times  out  of  ten  you  can  blame  the  lobster  but  if  you  really  do 
get  the  indigoes,  just  keep  chickens.  For  sheer  optimism  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  the  common,  despised,  neglected  hen.  Never 
knowing  when  her  existence  may  be  cut  off,  she  keeps  on  brave- 
ly scratching  for  a  living,  always  striving,  like  Solon,  to  pick  up 
something  worth  while,  and  carols  her  nth  lay  as  triumphantly 
as  she  celebrated  the  first  heir  of  her  invention.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  encouragement  I  once  received  from  a  feathered  mono- 
ped.  Though  born  a  biped  an  accident  in  early  childhood  de- 
prived her  of  half  her  means  of  support;  but  instead  of  sitting 
down  at  a  corner  with  a  few  lead  pencils  or  shoelaces  and  a  lu- 
gubrious countenance,  she  bravely  adhered  to  her  natural  avo- 
cation and,  when  I  saw  her,  was  engaging  with  credit  to  herself 
in  the  activities  proper  to  her  station  in  life.  Few  human  be- 
ings with  only  one  leg  to  stand  on  and  one  foot  in  the  grave  have 
displayed  a  similar  courage. 
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